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History   of  Life   Assurance   in   the    United  Kingdom.      By 
Cornelius  Walpobd,  F.I.A. 


(Continued  from  Vol.  xxv,  p.  437.) 

3. — Period  op  Scientipic  Exactitude — (continued). 

A.  CASE  arose  about  this  time — the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century — which^  as  it  illustrated  some  points  in  practice  and 
an  important  principle  in  the  law  of  Insurance^  I  will  briefly 
review.  It  is  the  case  of  Cleeve  v.  Gascoigne.  In  June  1749, 
the  defendant  (Gascoigne)  had  applied  to  an  Office-keeper,  or 
Broker,  to  insure  i61,600  for  one  year  at  5  per-cent  on  the 
life  of  one  Foulton,  from  whom  the  defendant  had  agreed  to 
purchase  an  estate,  whereof  Foulton  had  the  reversion  in  fee, 
and  also  an  intervening  interest  for  his  own  life.  The  Broker 
answered  that  the  course  of  the  office  was  to  produce  the  person 
whose  life  was  to  be  insured,  in  order  to  be  inspected  by  the 
Insurers  or  Underwriters;  to  which  the  defendant  replied  that 
the  person  lived  a  great  distance  in  the  country;  and  that  it 
was  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  come  to  London :  and  on  the 
Broker  asking  the  defendant  whether  he  was  a  good  life,  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  he  would  leave  a  note  of  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  which  he  accordingly  did.  On  this 
declaration  of  the  defendant,  the  Broker  procured  16  persons  to 
vol*  xxvi.  b 
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underwrite  a  policy  of  assurance  for  £1,600  on  Poultou's  life  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  time  before  mentioned.  About  six  months 
afterwards  Poulton  died.  In  1750  the  defendant  brought  an 
action  on  the  policy  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  obtained 
a  verdict ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  present  plaintiff,  who  was 
one  of  the  Underwriters,  paid  him  £98,  as  for  his  part  of  the 
Insurance-money.  He  then  brought  his  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  obtain  repayment  of  the  money,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Insurance  had  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  imposition.  The 
defendant  admitted  in  his  answer  that  Poulton  was  a  drunken 
fellow ;  upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  an  action  to  be 
brought  which  was  done,  and  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  present 
plaintiff;  but  the  jury  acquitted  the  defendant  of  fraud.  The 
case  now  came  before  the  Lord  Keeper  for  further  directions.  He 
spoke  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  the  present  defendant  as  being  as 
worthy  a  gentleman  and  in  as  full  credit  as  any  merchant  in 
London;  and  proceeded:  "  /  have  constantly  attended  at  Guildhall 
"  during  the  last  war,  and  was  concerned  in  various  causes  of  this 
'^  nature ;  and  by  all  the  foreign  books  as  well  as  our  own,  the 
"  learning  concerning  Insurances,  as  well  of  Lives  as  of  Ships,  was 
"  thoroughly  settled  and  established :  every  party  concerned  in  an 
"  Insurance  must  communicate  every  circumstance  he  knows,  in 
"  order  to  ascertain  the  premium,  vjhich  otherwise  will  be  affected 
"  and  the  policy  void,  ...  I  should  not  sit  here  were  I  to 
"  suffer  a  man  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  and  keep  it  without 
'^  making  any  satisfaction  for  the  detention :  What  would  the 
'^  merchants  of  Lombard  Street  think  of  such  proceedings  ?" 

It  will  be  an  instructive,  as  well  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
review  of  the  History  of  Life  Assurance,  to  take  note  of  the  class 
of  cases  here  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  which  he  had 
been  ^^ concerned.' '  To  this  end  I  quote  the  following  account 
from  David  Scott's  Every  Man  his  own  Broker,  first  published  in 
1761,  where,  in  reviewing  the  Gambling  Insurance  transactions  of 
that  period,  he  says : 

"Another  manner  of  spending  the  vacation  formerly  was  in 
insuring  the  lives  of  such  unfortunate  gentlemen  as  might  happen 
to  stand  accountable  to  their  country  for  misconduct.  I  am  not 
willing  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  I  could  give  an  account  of 
this  cruel  pastime,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
civilized  nation.  ...  A  practice  likewise  prevailed  of  insuring 
the  lives  of  well-known  personages,  as  soon  as  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  announcing  them  to  be  dangerously  ill.  The 
insurance  rose  in  proportion  as  intelligence  could  be  procured  from 
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the  serrants,  or  from  any  of  the  faculty  attending,  that  the  patient 
was  in  great  danger.  This  inhuman  sport  affected  the  minds  of  men 
depressed  hy  long  sickness ;  for  when  such  persons,  casting  an  eye 
over  a  newspaper  for  amusement,  saw  their  lives  had  been  insured  in 
the  Alley  at  90  per-cent,  they  despaired  of  all  hopes,  and  thus  their 
dissolution  was  hastened.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  underwriters,  they  caused  an  advertisement  some 
years  since  to  be  fixed  up  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  declaring  that  they 
would  not  transact  business  with  any  Brokers  who  should  be  engaged 
in  such  infamous  transactions." 

That  such  practices  prevailed,  docs  not  rest  upon  the  sole 
testimony  of  any  one  writer;  but  this  author  had  exceptional 
means  of  knowledge. 

The  formation  of  Assurance  Associations  had  remained  in 
abeyance  for  more  than  an  entire  generation — from  1720  onwards. 
It  is  true  that  various  Annuity  Institutions  had  in  the  interval 
been  founded,  but  there  were  not  many  of  these.  It  ought  also 
to  be  stated  that  when  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  scheme 
occurred,  certain  Annuity  Societies  of  earlier  date  did  not  succumb. 
It  was  now  shown  by  De  Moivre  and  other  writers  how  Life 
Assurance  might  be  employed  as  a  means  of  making  Annuity 
dealings  much  more  secure  than  they  had  previously  been.  {See 
4th  edition  of  De  Moivre' s  Treatise  on  Annuities  published  1752 ; 
also  Simpson's  Select  Exercises,  of  the  same  year;  James  Hardy's 
Complete  System  of  Interest  and  Annuities  founded  upon  Neiv, 
Easy  and  Rational  Principles,  1753 ;  and  Dodson's  Mathematical 
Repository,  1755 :  in  which  last,  Life  Assurance  was  made  the 
subject  of  distinct  calculation  without  being  deemed  necessarily 
conjoined  with  Annuity  Transactions).  The  process  of  construct- 
ing Tables  of  graduated  premiums  for  Life  Assurance  was  now 
made  plain. 

New  Epoch, — The  year  1760  constitutes  a  new  and  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Life  Assurance,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear.  This,  then,  is  a  fitting  point  whereat  to  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  situation  of  the  business.  In  doing  this  I  must 
bring  to  bear  not  only  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
preceding  summary,  but  also  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of 
information  (here  unrecorded)  which  such  an  historical  examination 
to  be  thorough  entails.  Volume  after  volume  of  contemporaneous 
events  is  explored,  and  the  results  are,  in  a  direct  sense,  nil :  but 
the  very  absence  of  information  conveys  a  significance.  Finally 
then,  we  will  say,  almost  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks, 
after   a   like   investigation  conducted   some  thirty  years  since: 

B  2 
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There  is  no  doubt  ^'that  the  insurance  of  a  sum  payable  under  a 
^'  contract  designed  to  extend  over  the  whole  duration  of  life,  and 
^^  either  at  a  graduated  or  an  equalized  premium,  was,  at  the  time 
"  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  a  contract  very  rarely  entered 
"  upon  either  by  the  Commercial  or  other  Classes  of  the  com- 
"  munity ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  established  that  no  plan  of  Life 
'^  Assurance,  as  we  now  understand  it,  had  been  contemplated  by 
''  any  Company  or  Society,  or  had  been  considered  by  any 
''  Legislature  in  Europe  prior  to  the  year  1760"  {Vide  Assurance 
Mag,  iv,  pp.  308-9).  From  this  point  therefore  a  fresh  start  may 
be  made. 

The  Equitable  Society, — The  year  1760  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  steps  taken  in  view  of  establishing  a  plan  of  Life  Assurance 
upon  the  principle  of  exact  scientific  computation,  the  premium 
being  a  fixed  annual  charge,  determined  by  the  age  of  the  insured, 
at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract;  and  the  sum  insured 
being  likewise  a  fixed  and  determinate  sum,  subject  to  no  dimi- 
nution on  any  ground  whatever.  The  computation  of  Mortality 
Tables  based  upon  the  data  of  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  by 
Smart,  Simpson,  Hodgson,  Stonehouse,  Brakenridge  and  Postle- 
thwayte  respectively  (leaving  entirely  out  of  account  Halley's 
labours),  justified  such  a  step ;  as  the  calculation  of  the  North- 
ampton  Tables  of  Mortality  by  Dr.  Price,  a  few  years  later  fully 
confirmed  it,  and  indeed  showed  that  the  rates  of  premium 
previously  charged  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  actual  risk 
involved  in  the  business.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  formation  of 
the  Society  which  proposed  to  undertake  the  business  of  Life 
Assurance  upon  this  much  improved  system,  was  Mr.  Edward 
Rowe  Mores;  and  he  was  supported  by  many  persons  of  good 
social  position. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  how  the  application  for  a 
Charter  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  such  a  Corporation 
was  refused,  on  the  advice  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
how  the  promoters  determined  to  confederate  together  and  con- 
stitute a  Society  or  partnership  for  carrying  on  the  business ;  or  to 
recount  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  final  success  achieved. 
It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Equitable  Society,  as  finally 
established  in  1762,  that  the  entire  superstructure  of  modem 
Life  Assurance  has  been  raised.  Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  Equitable  Society  had  never  got  beyond  the 
first  stages  of  promotion,  the  state  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
developed  was  such  as  to  have  soon  broken  down  the  former  de- 
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fective  modes  of  practice^  and  placed  the  business  on  a  more  jost^ 
equitable  and  permanent  basis ;  and  so^  perhaps^  to  have  avoided 
some  of  the  faults  and  difficulties  which  were  incident  to  a  mere 
partnership  association  in  the  then  state  of  insurance  practice; 
but  we  must  take  the  facts  as  we  find  them. 

What  seems  desirable^  is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Life 
Assurance  business  which  may  have  been  in  force  about  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Equitable  Society,  in  order  to  gain  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  growth  in  subsequent  periods.  The  materials 
for  such  a  purpose  are  in  some  part  directly  available.  The 
managers  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation  opposed 
the  grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  Equitable  Society;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  small  need  there  was  of  any  other  Life 
Assurance  Association,  stated,  on  affidavit,  that  from  the  time  of 
its  commencement  (in  1721)  it  had  received  in  Life  premiums  but 
£10,915.  2s.  2d.  and  had  disbursed  in  losses  [claims]  on  life 
policies  £8,263.  17^.  8(f. — showing  only  about  25  per-cent  surplus 
for  expenses  and  profits.  Keeping  in  mind  the  rate  of  premium 
charged  for  the  annual  contracts  entered  into,  it  seems  clear  from 
these  figures,  that  the  Corporation  had  only  issued  policies  covering 
about  £5,000  per  annum,  on  an  average  of  the  period. 

Regarding  the  London  Assurance  Corporation,  no  such  early 
details  were  furnished.  There  was,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  its 
managers,  having  at  an  early  period  found  Life  Assurance  contracts 
unsatisfactory,  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  other  branches  of 
their  business.  How  long  this  resolve  may  have  been  adhered  to  is 
not  known  with  precision.  But  some  details  are  available.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1751 — that  is  during  a  period  of  30  years — the  London 
Assurance  had  issued  1,472  life  policies,  being  on  an  average  49 
per  annum,  or  less  than  one  per  week.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
term  (1751)  there  had  been  issued  86  policies  insuring  £23,681. 
None  of  these  contracts  extended  beyond  one  year's  duration,  and 
in  no  case  was  the  rate  of  premium  less  than  £5  per-cent ; — ^being 
sometimes  5  guineas,  and  sometimes  6 — the  premium  income 
being  thus  about  £1,200  per  annum.  The  sums  insured  on  any 
one  life  varied  from  £16  (lowest)  to  £2,500  (highest).  There 
were  only  6  policies  of  £1,000  and  upwards ;  the  sums  usually 
ranging  from  £100  to  £300,  and  being  obviously  taken  out  to 
protect  business  transactions:  being  generally  "on  the  life  of 
another."  There  were  no  insurances  on  Female  lives.  The 
business  was  decidedly  on  the  increase  then ;  and  probably  by 
1760  had  reached  some  £40,000  or  £50,000  of  yearly  contracts. 
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In  the  Amicable  Society  the  business  during  the  89  years 
1710-49  had  resulted  in  2,967  claims,  76  per  annum,  on  which 
had  been  paid  £277,104,  "and  upwards."  In  1757  the  accumu- 
lated fund  of  the  Society  had  become  reduced  to  £25,000 — about 
half  the  amount  it  stood  at  in  1720 — and  I  suspect  the  business 
had  been  steadily  decreasing  from  that  date  until  1757.  The 
founding  of  the  Equitable  Society  tended  to  restore  confidence; 
and  by  1770  the  accumulated  fund  had  increased  to  £33,300. 
This  fund  at  each  date  included  the  amount  due  on  account  of 
Annuities,  which  had  been  a  branch  of  the  business  of  the  Society 
since  1713. 

As  to  the  amount  of  Life  risks  annually  written  by  individual 
underwriters,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  data  for  an  estimate. 
The  stamps  used  on  Life  policies  were  the  same  as  those  used  for 
Marine  or  Fire  Insurance  policies,  and  no  light  can  be  obtained 
from  this  source. 

The  following  estimate  is  ventured  upon  as  being  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  sums  insured  on  lives  in  Great  Britain  in  1760 : 


In  the  Amicable  Society 

„      London  Assurance  Corporation 

„       Hoyal  Hxchange 
By  private  Insurers     .... 


Total  sums  insnred  on  Lives 


£250,000 
£50,000 
£20,000 
£.30,000 

£350,000 


I  have  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  Amicable  Society  that  it  had 
its  full  2,000  nominees,  and  that  the  amount  of  each  death-share 
would  realize  £125. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  estimate  relates  to  a  period  only  one 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  in 
view,  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  since.  It  may  with 
equal  advantage  be  noted  that  Life  Assurance  has  certainly  been 
in  practice  here  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  probably  longer. 

We  must  again  revert  to  the  Equitable  Society.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  the  Law  officers 
of  the  Crown  advanced  against  the  grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  new 
enterprise;  and  which  reasons  had  been  formulated  after  hearing 
all  the  objections  which  could  be  urged  by  those  who  supposed 
they  had  an  interest  in  opposing  the  project : 

"  Upon  this  petition  your  Lordships  will  observe : 

"1.  The  petitioners  propose  to  insure  upon  cheaper  terms,  and 

for  a  longer  time  than  is  practised  at  present  in  any  offices,  to  which 

end  they  have  specified  the  rates  at  which  the  assurance  is  to  be  done. 

"  2.  They  propose  to  raise  a  Capital  by  investing  the  premiums, 
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together  with  a  small  additional  sum  of  40<.  to  be  deposited  by  every 
person  insured,  to  answer  all  losses,  and  by  way  of  farther  security  to 
oblige  every  person  insured  to  become  a  member  of  the  Corporation, 
and  to  declare  or  covenant  that  he  will  bear  his  proportion  upon  any 
call,  if  the  premiums  and  deposits  should  prove  deficient.     .     .     . 

"  We. are  humbly  of  opinion  to  advise  his  Majesty  not  to  comply 
with  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  for  the  following  reasons : 

"  1st.  Because  it  appears  to  us  altogether  uncertain  whether  this 
project  will  or  can  succeed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed.    .    . 

"  2nd.  The  success  of  this  scheme  must  depend  upon  the  truth  of 
certain  calculations  taken  upon  Tables  of  Life  and  Death  whereby 
the  chance  of  mortality  is  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  a  certain 
standard  :  this  is  a  mere  speculation  never  yet  tried  in  practice,  and 
consequently  subject,  like  all  other  experiments,  to  various  chances  in 
the  execution. 

"  The  tables  upon  which  the  calculations  are  built  are  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  of  London,  and  the  Breslau  Tables,  and  admitting  them  to 
be  strictly  accurate  (of  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the 
contrary),  they  are  compounded  of  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  persons, 
of  those  who  are  embarked  in  dangerous  as  well  as  other  employments, 
without  pointing  out  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other ;  and 
yet,  as  the  petitioners  propose  to  insure  only  such  even  of  the  healthy 
as  are  not  employed  in  dangerous  occupations,  the  register  of  life  and 
death  ought  to  be  confined,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  exactness,  to 
such  persons  only  as  are  the  objects  of  Insurance;  whereas  the 
calculations  offered  embrace  the  chance  of  life  in  general,  the  healthy 
as  well  as  unhealthy  parts  thereof,  which,  together  with  the  nature  of 
such  persons'  occupations,  are  unknown  numbers.     .     .     . 

"The  Crown  has  very  wisely  been  always  cautious  of  incorporating 
traders,  because  such  bodies  will  either  grow  too  great,  and  by  over- 
whelming individuals,  become  monopolies ;  or  else  by  failing  will  involve 
thousands  in  the  ruin  attendant  upon  a  corporate  bankruptcy.     .     . 

"  3rd.  The  Parliament,  in  erecting  the  two  great  Companies  already 
mentioned  [^London  Assurance  and  Boyal  Exchange  Assurance 
Companies],  have  sufficiently  declared  their  opinion  that  such  Charters 
ought  not  to  be  granted  without  some  benefit  accruing  to  the  public, 
and  were  not  sure  when  they  passed  the  Act  whether  they  were  not 
erecting  a  nuisance ;  to  prevent  which  a  power  was  reserved  to  the 
Crown  to  abolish  the  Corporations  at  any  time  within  the  term  of  31 
years,  if  they  should  be  found  upon  trial  to  be  mischievous  or 
inconvenient  j  and  we  cannot  help  observing  that,  except  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Amicable  Society  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  and  which  is  formed 
upon  a  very  narrow  bottom,  the  Crown  has  never  of  itself,  so  far  as 
appeared  to  us,  granted  such  a  Charter  as  the  present,  in  any  case 
whatsoever ;  and  as  the  two  great  Companies  paid  a  very  large  sum 
to  the  public  for  the  privilege  of  their  Charter,  we  cannot  advise  the 
Crown  to  entrench  upon  their  rights  on  the  bare  request  of  any  set  of 
men,  without  a  clearer  and  more  certain  prospect  of  the  public  good." 

For  these  reasons  (given  in  greater  detail)  they  advised  against 
the  Charter,  and  it  was  not  granted.  The  closing  words  clearly 
indicate   that   a  considerable   payment  was   expected.      It   is   a 
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matter  of  history  that  the  two  Insurance  Corporations  of  1720 
had  promised  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  £300^000  each  for 
their  Charters,  and  did  actually  pay  £150^000  respectively. 

The  rates  of  premium  charged  by  the  Equitable  Society  under 
its  original  scheme,  and  as  increased  two  years  later,  were  as 
follows^  at  the  ages  stated  : 


Agea 

Original  Rates,  1702 

iKCREAflED  IK  1764 

8 

One  Year 

Whole  of  Life 

One  Year 

Whole  of  life 

£1  10    6 

£2     4  10 

£1  15     6 

£2    6    4 

14 

1  11     9 

2     7     7 

1  16    9 

2    9    1 

20 

1  15    6 

2  15    4 

2    0    6 

2  16  10 

80 

2    4    6 

3  12    3 

2    9    6 

3  13    9 

40 

3    2    0 

4  12    2 

3    7    0 

4  13    8 

50 

4    8    3 

5  18    4 

4  13    8 

5  19  10 

60 

6    4  10 

8     5     2 

6    9  10 

8    6    8 

67 

7  18    1 

11  18    8 

8    3    1 

12    0    2 

These  rates  only  applied  to  healthy  males  for  all  ages^  as 
girlsy  women  under  50,  and  males  of  hazardous  occupations^  were 
to  be  charged  extra  ^^  adequate  to  the  hazard/^  Joint  Lives  and 
Survivorship  Assurances  were  granted  ^^  upon  terms  equaUy  just 
and  reasonable/'  There  was  an  "Entrance-fee"  of  15».  in 
respect  of  each  £100  insured.  In  1765  the  rates  of  premiuofi 
were  increased  in  the  cases  under  the  age  of  30;  also  on  all 
Military  persons,  and  persons  not  appearing  before  the  board  for 
"  inspection/'  An  extra  premium  was  charged  for  gout.  At 
a  later  date  extras  were  charged  for  hernia;  also  for  beer 
retailers. 

The  form  of  proposal  to  be  filled  up  by  persons  desirous  of 
entering  the  Society  was  as  follows : 

"  (1)  Name  and  profession  of  the  life  to  be  assured 

(2)  Place  and  date  of  birth (3)  Present  residence 

(4)  Age (6)  Sum (6)  Term (7)  By 

whom  made (8)  To  give  a  reference  to  2  persons  of  good 

repute  (one  if  possible  of  the  medical  profession),  to  ascertain  the  present 

and  general  state  of  health  of  the  life  to  be  assured (9)  If 

had  the   smallpox? (10)  If  had  the  cowpox? 

(11)  If  had  the  gout? (12)  If  ever  ruptured  ? 

"Note. — Persons  who  do  not  appear  before  the  court  of  directors, 
or  who  cannot  refer  to  a  person  of  the  medical  profession,  are  required 
to  give  a  reference  to  3  persons  for  an  account  of  the  present  and 
general  state  of  their  health." 
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And  in  addition  to  this,  the  Deed  of  Settlement  required  a 
''Declaration''  to  be  made  that  the  preceding  statements  were 
true.  There  was  as  yet  no  formal  medical  examination  of  the 
persons  proposed  for  insurance;  although  it  was  one  step  in 
advance  that  reference  to  a  medical  man  was  required. 

The  conditions  of  Assurance  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
Policy ;  which  document  indeed  was  little  more  than  a  certificate 
that  the  person  named  therein  was  insured  for  a  given  sum,  at  a 
given  rate  of  premium.  The  '^ General  Regulations''  of  the 
Society  were  supposed  to  bind  all  the  Members,  and  in  a  Mutual 
Society  no  doubt  did  so.     Amongst  these  were  the  following  . 

"  4.  Every  person  desiring  to  make  an  assurance  with  the  Society 
must  sign  a  declaration,  setting  forth  the  age,  state  of  health,  pro« 
fession,  occupation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  persons  whose 
lives  are  proposed  to  be  assured.  This  declaration  is  the  basis  of  the 
contract  between  the  Society  and  the  person  desiring  to  make  such 
assurance ;  and  if  any  artful,  false,  or  fraudulent  representation  shall 
be  used  therein,  all  claim  on  account  of  any  policy,  <o  fraudulently 
obtained^  shall  cease^  determine,  and  be  void. 

"  5.  Every  person  making  assurance  with  the  Society  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  enters  into  a  covenant,  that  he  will  so 
continue  during  the  term  of  his  assurance  ;  and  that  he  will  conform 
to,  observe,  and  keep  the  bye-laws,  rules,  orders,  and  ordinances  of  the 
Society. 

**  6.  No  person  can  make  assurance  upon  the  life,  unless  he  make 
it  appear  to  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Society  that  he  hath  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  such  other  person  at  least  equal  to  the  sum 
which  he  proposes  to  assure. 

"19.  If  any  premium  remain  unpaid  30  days  after  the  time 
stipulated  in  the  policy  for  payment  thereof,  such  policy  becomes 
void ;  but  if  the  defaulter  shall,  within  3  calendar  months  after  the 
time  so  stipulated  (the  person  on  whose  life  the  assurance  was  made 
being  then  alive  and  in  good  health),  pay  the  said  premium,  together 
with  the  added  sum  of  10«.  for  every  £100  assured  by  such  policy, 
then  such  policy  is  revived,  and  continues  in  force  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever. 

''  23.  All  claimants  upon  the  Society  must  produce  authentic 
certificates  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  the  persons  under 
whom  they  claim. 

"  24.  The  books  of  the  Society  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
member  of  the  Society  for  life  or  years  at  any  Court  or  Meeting  of 
the  Society  without  fee  or  reward." 

And  there  was  an  '^  arbitration  "  clause. 

I  suppose  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  high  rates  of 
premium  charged  to  its  members,  combined  with  fortunate  invest- 
ments in  the  National  Funds  (when  prices  were  veiy  much 
depressed),  led  to  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  fund — and 
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henee  to  large  diyisioDs  of  profits — ^then  termed  '' Dividends '^^  and 
more  recently  desi^ated  "  Bonuses/'  The  original  Deed  of  the 
Society  had  provided  for  a  periodical  investigation  into  the 
sufficiency  of  the  "  Stock '' — which  we  now  term  the  "  Life 
Assurance  Fund  " — ^to  meet  all  the  liabilities  under  policies.  The 
first  annual  investigation  of  this  character  took  place  in  1776 ; 
and  this  constitutes  an  historical  incident.  It  teas  the  first 
Valuation  (»/ the  a  [fairs  of  a  Life  Office  (always  properly  regarded 
in  all  offices  as  an  eventful  period)  ever  made  ! 

The  "Bonus  System"  of  Life  Assurance  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  even  when  reasonably  reliable  data  had  been 
obtained  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  yet  Life  Assurance  on  a 
fixed  basis  was  deemed  an  experiment;  and  there  being  no  outside 
capital — beyond  the  premium  contributions  paid  by  the  members 
— an  overcharge  was  essential  to  safety.  And,  equitably,  this 
overcharge  w^as  to  be  returned  to  the  members  to  whom  of  right 
it  belonged.  It  was  for  a  long  period  dealt  with  much  on  the 
footing  of  a  Lottery  :  some  getting  more,  some  getting  less,  than 
their  fair  share.  But  this  feature  contributed  largely  to  the 
expansion  of  the  business. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  trace  in  detail  the  gix)wth  of  the  business 
of  this  Society ;  even  although  that  growth  does  admittedly  con- 
stitute a  very  inipoi*tant  feature  in  the  history  of  Life  Assurance — 
particularly  for  the  first  half-century  of  the  Society *s  existence. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  for  present  purposes  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  following  Table,  taken  bodily  from  the 
Insurance  Cycloptvdiay  with  the  addition  of  the  figures  at  the 
period  of  the  last  bonus  division  in  1879 : 

Progress  of  the  Equitahle  Societif. 


Year  ending 

Total  Ptaicies 

Total  Insurances 

Life  Assurance 

Surplus 
distriUitwl 

31  Dec. 

in  force 

in  force 

Funil 
£60,000 

1776 

913 

£11.000 

]786 

2,100 

£977,330 

54,000 

1792 

4,640 

2,976,476 

500*000 

99,000 

1799 

5,124 

3,900,000 

1,000,000 

258,000 

3809 

7,320 

8,024,000 

4,330,000 

975,224 

1819 

9,650 

6,235,000 

2.000,000 

1829 

8.867 

12.417,630 

10,411,540 

3,408,552 

]839 

7,481 

14,080,247 

10,689,932 

2,969.502 

1849 

6,044 

8,305,495 

8,858,047 

2,113,372 

1859 

4,679 

6,262,000 

6,564,671 

1,51*4,066 

1869 

8,785 

4,911,196 

4,609,736 

1,155,339 

1879 

8,967 

4,886,835 

4,360,661 

1,893,704 
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The  total  amount  paid  in  claims  and  bonus  additions  np  to 
the  end  of  1882  had  been  over  £34,000,000. 

The  falling-ofF  in  the  business  of  the  Society  after  1829  was 
an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  competition  which  had 
then  arisen  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  here  that 
the  soundness  of  the  Society  was  in  no  way  necessarily  impaired 
by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  its  members.  This  falling-off 
can  have  resalted  only  in  part  from  the  altered  plan  of  allocating 
the  profits  to  the  oldest  5,000  policies,  adopted  in  1816. 

In  1 769  there  was  founded  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  (in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  then  an  English  Plantation) 
an  Association  for  the  "  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of 
Clergymen."  It  was  in  the  main  an  Annuity  Association,  and 
hence  calls  for  no  detailed  mention  here.     It  still  exists. 

It  has  been  stated  by  various  writers,  upon  the  assumed 
authority  of  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  that  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Equitable  Society  a  great  number  of  Assurance  Societies 
sprang  up,  &c.  What  Mr.  Baily  says  {Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities 
and  Assurances  1813,  p.  491)  is  "  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
"  the  Equitable.  ...  a  number  of  Societies  spi-ung  up  (all  about 
"  the  same  time)  which  assumed  the  false  and  alarming  title  of 
"  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  old  age !  The  Institutions  were, 
'*  for  the  most  part,  gross  impositions  on  the  public ;  proceeding 
"from  ignorance  or  knavery,  and  encouraged  by  credulity  and 
"  folly .^'  The  institutions  so  referred  to  were  in  fact,  without  any 
exception.  Annuity  Societies.  In  recklessness  of  statement  they 
much  resembled  the  Life  Assurance  projects  of  1699-1720.  Yet 
the  good  which,  indirectly,  came  out  of  them  was  considerable. 
They  attracted  the  attention  of  two  powerful  writers — Price  and 
Dale:  the  latter  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  popular. 
Their  works  claim  passing  attention. 

In  1769  Dr.  Price  published  his  work :  Observations  on 
Reversionary  Payments ;  on  Schemes  for  providing  Annuities  for 
Widows  and  for  Persons  in  Old  Aye ;  on  the  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating the  Values  of  Assurances  on  Lives,  Sfc.  The  earliest  edition 
usually  met  with  is  that  for  1771 ;  it  passed  through  many  later 
editions,  and  became  very  famous.  He  examined  the  methods  of 
Halley,  De  Moivre  and  Simpson,  and  gave  various  illustrations  of 
problems  in  Life  Assurance. 

The  Northampton  Table, — The  chief  feature  of  his  work  was 
that  it  presented  two  new  Tables  of  mortality,  based  upon  the 
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Bills  of  mortality  of  the  Town  of  Northampton  and  the  City  of 
Norwich  respectively ;  to  the  results  oi  which  he  found  De  Moivre's 
hypothesis  very  closely  approximated.  I  believe  there  are  grounds 
for  stating  that  Dr.  Price  himself  considered  the  Norwich  Table 
the  more  accurate  of  the  two;  but  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Equitable  Society  selected  the  Northampton  Table  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  its  new  scale  of  premiums ;  and  the  prominence  thus 
gained  gave  to  the  Table  a  fame  which  we  now  know  it  never  to 
have  merited ;  but  which  it  maintained  until  far  into  the  present 
century.  A  detailed  record  of  the  part  which  the  Northampton 
Table  played  in  the  assurance  and  financial  transactions  of  this 
Country^  would  furnish  a  history  of  some  importance. 

In  1772  there  appeared  the  other  works  referred  to :  Calcula- 
tions deduced  from  First  Principles,  in  the  most  familiar  manner , 
by  Plain  Arithmetic :  for  the  Use  of  Societies  instituted  for  the 
Benefit  of  Old  Age ;  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Annuities.  "  By  a  Member  of  one  of  the  Societies." 
The  author  was  William  Dale,  a  man  occupying  a  somewhat  humble 
position,  and  whose  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the  various  Annuity 
Associations  already  referred  to  was  productive  of  much  good.  A 
supplement  to  this  work  was  afterwards  published,  bearing  the 
initials  "  W.  D.'^     It  is  rarely  met  with. 

It  should  be  recorded  here  that  in  1770  Isaac  Steell,  "Teacher 
of  the  Mathematics",  published  in  Dublin:  Tables  for  Computing 
the  Value  of  Leases,  &c. ;  Wherein  was  included  "  a  section  con- 
taining the  methods  of  estimating  the  Value  of  Annuities  upon 
Lives."  This  is  one  of  the  few  works  on  Life  Contingencies  which 
have  been  issued  in  Ireland. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Northampton  Table,  and  the  coincident 
work  of  Dr.  Price,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  sense,  that  the  efforts 
towards  Scientific  exactitude  in  Life  Assurance  culminated.  As  I 
have  already  said  we  now  know  the  inherent  defects  of  that  Table, 
and  even  the  causes  of  them.  But  for  a  full  generation  it  was  the 
recognized  standard  of  Life-measurement;  and  Life  Assurance 
having  thus  attained  a  recognized  status,  I  propose  to  adopt  other 
land-marks  by  which  to  note  its  later  progress  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  subsequent  divisions  will  mainly  represent  legisla- 
tive epochs ;  but  will  embrace  the  leading  incidents  affecting  Life 
Assurance  generally,  and  the  Life  Assurance  Associations  speci- 
fically falling  within  each. 
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4. — Life  Assurance  1774  to  1824. 

At  this  period  it  becomes  desirable  to  review  the  State  of 
Legislation  regarding  Assurance  Associations^  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  legal  Status — their  privileges^  obligations  and  powers 
generally.  To  this  end  we  must  retrace,  and  supplement  to  a 
brief  extent,  our  previous  chronological  survey. 

In  1610  James  I  issued  a  Proclamation  against  Grants  and 
Monopolies  generally.  In  1622  the  same  king  organized  a 
Commission  of  enquiry  concerning  the  decay  of  the  Commerce  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  Subjects  of  such  enquiry  was :  How  far 
Joint  Stock  Companies  are  beneficial  or  otherwise?  This  was 
followed  (1623)  by  the  Statute  against  Monopolies  (21  James  I,  c.  3), 
whereby  persons  were  forbidden  to  form  Speculatfve  Associations, 
or  to  raise  transferable  Stocks,  except  in  the  case  of  Letters  Patent 
for  new  manufacturers,  and  Charters  granted  to  Corporations, 
Municipal  or  Trading. 

On  the  occasion,  in  1687,  of  two  Fire  Insurance  Offices 
contending  for  a  Charter  before  James  II  in  Council,  it  was 
declared  and  recorded,  that  no  such  undertaking  as  the  said 
persons  were  concerned  in  establishing  ought  to  be  carried  on 
without  Royal  Warrant  and  authority. 

The  Bubble  Act  of  1720  (6  George  I,  c.  18)  we  have  already  in 
part  reviewed.  It  contained  the  declaration  :  ''  And  whereas  the 
"  sole  right  and  prerogative  of  granting  (Charters  of  Incorporation), 
'^  not  being  such  as  are  repugnant  to  any  laws  or  statutes  of  this 
"  realm,  doth  belong  to  your  Majesty J^  One  of  the  chief  points 
aimed  at  by  this  Act  was  to  prevent  the  raising  of  a  Capital  Stock 
by  means  of  transferable  shares :  for  by  section  21  brokers  were 
made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £500  for  buying  or  selling  shares  in 
such  unauthorized  undertakings. 

But  in  this  Act  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  operations  of 
individual  insurers — underwriters;  and  section  25  provided  that 
the  Act  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  prohibit  or  restrain 
the  carrying  on  of  any  home  or  foreign  trade  in  partnership,  "  in 
"  such  manner  as  hath  been  hitherto  usually  and  may  be  legally 
"  done  according  to  the  Law  of  this  realm  now  in  force,  excepting 
"  only  as  to  the  Insuring  of  Ships  and  Goods  or  Merchandize  at 
"  Sea,  or  going  to  Sea.'^  Hence  partnerships  could  carry  on  all 
Insurance  business  except  marine;  and  as  to  individuals  there 
was  no  limitations. 
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In  consequence  of  this  exemption  of  individuals  it  came  to  be 
determined  by  the  Law  Courts  that  a  dozen  persons  might  insure 
or  guarantee  each  other;  and  if  12  then  any  other  number;  but, 
whatever  the  number,  they  could  only  be  partnera  at  common  law, 
subject  to  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  partners,  under  which 
state  of  things  each  partner  was  individually  liable  for  all  the 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  partnership,  and  might  be  person- 
ally sued  therefor.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Vansandan 
V.  Moore,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  British  Annuity  Society,  as 
recently  as  1826. 

How  difficult  it  became  to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Equitable  Society  in  1761. 
There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  events  of  1720,  with  regard 
to  the  two  Corporations  created  that  year,  had  led  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  to  regard  the  privilege  of  a  Charter  as  a  thing  to  be 
paid  for ;  and  to  be  paid  for  at  a  very  exorbitant  rate. 

Far  greater  wisdom  characterized  the  legislation  of  the  sister- 
isle.  By  the  Irish  Statutes,  21  and  22  George  III,  Chapter  46, 
any  number  of  persons  might  join  in  partnership  by  Deed  for  14 
years  or  less,  with  a  joint  Stock  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  or  more 
than  £50,000.  Acting  partners  might  be  appointed  who  should 
be  liable  for  engagements  of  the  Company ;  the  others,  called  the 
anonymous  partners,  not  to  be  liable  beyond  their  Shares,  this 
being  on  the  model  of  the  French  law  of  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

The  law  in  England  remained  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  above 
indicated  down  to  the  year  1825,  when  a  useful  modification  was 
obtained.     I  must  now  resume  the  chronological  narrative. 

In  1774  a  very  useful  measure  was  enacted,  namely,  14 
George  III,  Chapter  48,  which  recited,  "Whereas  it  hath  been 
"  found  by  experience  that  the  making  Insurances  on  Lives,  or 
"  other  events,  wherein  tlie  assured  shall  have  no  interest,  hath 
^'  introduced  a  mischievous  kind  of  gambling  ^^;  wherefore  it  was 
enacted  that  no  insurance  should  be  made  on  the  lives  of  persons 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  events  insured  against ;  the  names  of 
the  persons  interested  to  be  inserted  in  every  policy  issued;  no 
greater  sum  should  be  recovered  than  the  amount  of  the  interest 
insured  against.  The  Act  was  not  to  extend  to  Marine  Insurance, 
where,  "  interest  or  no  interest '',  policies  were  still  indulged  in — 
leading  to  many  kinds  of  frauds.  This  Act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  has  been  of  frequent  service  in  defeating  frauds,  while  some 
difficulties  in  practice  have  arisen  under  it,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  later  on. 
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In  1777  the  premiums  in  the  Equitable  Society  were  reduced 
10  per-cent  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Price.  In  1772  Females  were 
insured  at  the  same  rate  as  Males ;  while  in  1770  the  Entrance- 
fee  had  been  reduced  to  5^.  in  respect  of  each  £100  assured. 

In  this  same  year  there  was  projected  or  founded  the  New 
Laudable  Life  Office^  concerning  which  we  have  met  with  no 
details. 

Insurance  Patent. — In  1778  John  Knox  presented  to  His 
Majesty  George  III  a  petition  wherein  he  stated  that  with  great 
assiduity^  art  and  pains^  and  at  considerable  expense^  he  had 
invented  a  plan,  different  to  any  before  that  time  discovered,  for 
assurance  on  lives  from  ten  to  eighty  years  of  age,  upon  a  two- 
fold beneficial  principle,  making  a  certain  provision  as  well  for 
Subscribere  or  their  representatives  upon  the  death  of  the  person 
on  whose  life  assurance  should  be  made  within  the  term  assured 
for,  as  also  by  means  of  a  reserved  capital  for  the  SuiTiving 
Subscribers  whose  nominees  should  be  living  at  the  expiration  of 
such  term  ;  and  that  the  said  scheme  or  institution  was  adapted 
to  the  diffei'ent  ranks,  professions  and  circumstances  of  mankind, 
wherein  Subscribers  might  insure  on  the  lives  of  themselves  or  of 
others  for  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  their  assignees,  and  would, 
if  carried  into  execution,  prove  of  great  advantage  to  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  likewise  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  public 
revenues  by  a  very  considerable  consumption  of  Stamps.  A 
Patent  was  accordingly  granted  for  a  term  of  14  years  (No.  1197), 
the  only  patent  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  ever  granted  to  the 
promoters  of  an  Assurance  Association,  although  some  later 
schemes  have  sought  protection  under  the  laws  of  Copyright. 

The  Scheme  was  simply  one  of  Mutual  Contribution,  the 
members  being  ranged  in  6  classes ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  the 
business  of  Life  Assurance,  was  proposing  to  cany  it  back  to  a 
state  of  things  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  as 
already  fully  described.  The  only  new  feature  was  ''a  separate 
''  class  to  include  the  Army  and  Navy  without  any  distinction  of 
"  age.''  The  oflSce  was  at  No.  76,  near  the  Adelphi,  in  the 
Strand. 

During  the  same  year  there  was  founded  the  Universal 
Institution  for  Assurance  of  Lives,  "calculated  on  a  new  principle, 
"  whereby  the  benefits  to  Subscribers  are  already  defined  and 
"  established  upon  a  double  security:"  The  prospectus  contained 
three  schemes  of  Assurance — one  for  the  public  at  large ;  the  next 
for  persons  serving  in  the  Armjrf  the  third  for  those  serving  in 
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the  Royal  Navy.  Each  scheme  to  consist  of  ten  divisions^  each 
division  to  contain  three  distinct  grades  of  age^  and  each  class  to 
consist  of  500  members^  and  to  extend  over  a  term  of  ten  years. 
In  the  first  scheme  persons  of  both  sexes  between  10  and  80 
years  of  age  were  admitted  to  insure  either  on  their  own  lives  or  the 
lives  of  nominees.  The  first  class  of  age  ranged  from  10  to  40  years ; 
the  second  from  40  to  60 ;  the  third  from  60  to  80.  There  was 
a  graduated  scale  of  payments  for  each  division.  The  scheme  in 
truth  was  a  most  complicated  one;  it  was  a  sort  of  inverted 
Tontine^  the  benefits  going  to  the  nominees  of  those  who  died 
within  the  ten  years ;  but  the  claims  of  those  who  died  thus  early 
were  subjected  to  a  deduction  ranging  from  29  per-cent  down- 
wards^ according  to  the  year  of  death;  and  these  accumulated 
deductions  were  to  be  divided  amongst  the  survivors  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years^  when  each  class  was  to  be  renewed.  Each  policy- 
holder was  to  pay  7«.  6rf.  for  expense  of  policy.  The  ultimate 
fate  of  the  project  is  unrecorded. 

In  the  6th  Edition  '^ corrected"  of  Cunningham's  Law  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Insurance  (1778)^  section  X^  which  treats 
of  "  Insurance  on  Lives '',  opens  thus ; 

"  Men's  lives  with  good  reasons  are  and  may  be  insured,  to  secure 
to  a  creditor  the  reimbursement  of  a  sum  advanced  to  his  debtor,  for 
purchasing  a  post  or  place,  out  of  the  income  of  which  he  may  have 
a  sufficiency  besides  his  mainteuaoce  and  expenses  and  interest  and 
premium,  to  pay  off  yearly  part  of  the  Capital.  However,  the  lender 
ought  not  to  insure  the  life  of  the  borrower  without  his  consent.  In 
some  places  Insurances  are  not  permitted  on  the  lives  of  persons  at 
the  head  of  the  Government ;  but  in  London  people  take  the  liberty 
to  make  Insurances  on  any  one's  life  without  exception;  and  the 
Insurers  seldom  enquire  much  if  there  are  good  or  bad  reasons  for 
such  an  Insurance,  but  only  what  the  person's  age  is  and  whether  he 
be  of  a  good  constitution.  The  common  premium  on  a  good  life 
from  20  to  50  years  of  age  is  5  per-cent,  and  from  50  to  60  years 
old  6  per-cent  per  annum :  But  these  premiums  are  higher  than  antf 
computation  founded  on  observations  concerning  the  probability  of 
human  life  will  warrant.  People  ought  by  all  means  to  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  insurances  done  with  sinister  views,  especially 
that  inhuman  one  of  committing  murder  to  gain  the  sum  insured ;  an 
instance  of  which  villainy  happened  a  few  years  since  in  a  London 
Apothecary  who,  having  got  his  wife's  life  insured,  soon  after  killed 
her " 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1759. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan,  long  th.i  Actuary  of  the  Equitable  Society, 
and  nephew  of  Dr.  Price  alreidy  spoken  of,  published  in  1821  a 
second  edition  of  PrincipUa  and  Doctrines  of  Assurance^  Annuities 
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(m  Lives,  ^c.  (first  edition  1779);  and  in  the  preface  thereto, 
referring  to  certain  of  the  contents  of  that  first  edition,  said  : 

"In  the  year  1779,  when  those  observations  were  written,  the 
basiness  of  Assurances  on  Lives  was  but  little  understood  and  but 
little  practised.  Excepting  the  Society  in  Sergeant's  Inn  (the 
Amicable),  which  assured  lives  at  all  ages  under  45  at  the  same 
annual  premium,  and  never  exceeded  £300  on  the  same  life,  and  the 
Boyal  Exchange  office,  which  made  a  few  assurances  for  a  single 
year  at  the  general  premium,  I  believe,  of  £5  per-cent,  the 
Equitable  Society  had  no  competitors,  and  was  the  only  Society 
which  varied  its  premiums  according  to  the  age  of  the  person 
assured.  The  assurances  for  the  benefit  of  surviving  families  at 
this  period  were  but  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  were  made 
on  the  lives  of  those  improvident  persons  who,  in  the  disposal  of 
their  property,  seemed  to  have  as  little  consideration  for  their  families 
as  for  themselves ;  and  as  the  price  of  an  annuity  on  a  life,  however 
young,  very  rarely  exceeded  seven  years'  purchase,  the  Assurances 
were  seldom  made  for  a  longer  time :  so  a  very  small  proportion  was 
made  on  the  whole  continuance  of  life,  or  with  any  other  view  than 
to  secure  a  purchaser  from  the  risk  of  losing  the  price  of  his 
annuity " 

I  have  taken  some  pains  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  consult 
and  record  the  views  of  contemporary  writers.  Such  records 
ought  to  possess  great  value.  Mr.  Morgan  was  contemporary 
with  the  events  of  which  he  here  narrates ;  but  his  omissions  of 
all  reference  to  the  London  Assurance,  which  as  I  have  shown 
was,  a  few  years  previously  to  the  date  to  which  he  is  referring, 
transacting,  apparently,  a  larger  Life  business  than  the  Royal 
Exchange  (see  p.  6),  throws  a  doubt  over  the  entire  passage. 
Here  was  a  writer  recording  incidents  with  which  he  must  have 
been  quite  familiar  in  his  youth,  and  which  in  the  main,  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  he  has  correctly  rendered;  but  there  is  the 
defect  indicated.  In  other  cases  I  have  found  his  statements 
either  general,  or  so  partial,  that  I  shall  not  again  introduce  him 
as  an  authority  in  this  narrative,  if  other  testimony  can  be  made 
available. 

National  Assurance  project, — Mr.  Francis  {"Annals,  §"c/')  refers 
briefly  to  a  proposal  set  on  foot  this  year  (1779)  for  a  scheme  of 
National  Assurance — "Universal"  he  calls  it — by  means  of  a  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  Government.  By  this  all  want  was  to  be  abolished, 
and  various  Utopian  benefits  were  to  be  received.  He  adds  "  as, 
"  however,  the  scheme  was  never  carried  out,  it  is  only  worthy  of 
"  notice,  as  indicative  of  a  growing  spirit  of  enquiry.  Such 
"  projects  still  continue  even  in  the  present  day" — {see  1807). 

VOL.  XXVI.  c 
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Health  Warranty. — In  1780  there  came  before  our  Courts  the 
case  of  Willis  v.  Poole,  the  result  of  which  impressed  upon  the  Life 
Offices  the  importance  of  seeking  more  precise  information  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  constitutional  diseases  in  persons  proposed  for 
assurance.  The  Insurance  had  been  granted  on  the  life  of  Sir 
Simeon  Stuart^  Bart.^  against  the  life  of  Eliza  Edgly  Ewer^  from 
the  Ist  April  1779  to  Ist  April  1780.  The  Policy  contained  a 
warranty  that  Sir  Simeon  was  about  57  years  of  age^  and  in  good 
healthy  on  the  11th  May  1779;  and  that  Mrs.  Ewer  was  about  78 
years  of  age.  Sir  Simeon  died  within  the  year.  On  action  brought, 
the  defendant  pleaded  the  warranty  of  health.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  although  Sir  Simeon  was  troubled  with  spasms  and 
cramp  from  violent  fits  of  gout^  he  was  in  as  good  health  when  the 
Policy  was  underwritten  as  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  before. 
It  was  also  proved  by  the  Broker  who  effected  the  Policy  that  the 
underwriters  were  told  that  Sir  Simeon  was  subject  to  gout.  Dr. 
Heberden  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  were  examined^  and 
proved  that  spasms  and  convulsions  were  symptoms  incident  to 
gout.  Lord  Mansfield^  before  whom  the  case  was  heard^  said  in 
his  judgment :  ^'  The  imperfection  of  language  is  such  that  we 
''  have  not  words  for  every  different  idea ;  and  the  real  intention  of 
^'  parties  must  be  found  out  by  the  subject-matter.  By  the  present 
"  policy  the  life  is  warranted  to  some  of  the  underwriters, '  in  health ', 
''  to  others  in  '  good  health ';  and  yet  there  was  no  difference 
^'  intended  in  point  of  fact.  Such  a  warranty  can  never  mean  that 
'^  a  man  has  not  the  seeds  of  disorder.  We  are  all  born  with  the 
''  seeds  of  mortality  in  us.  A  man  subject  to  the  gout  is  a  life  ^ 
'^  capable  of  being  insured,  if  he  has  no  sickness  at  the  time  to 
^'  make  it  an  unequal  contract.*'  Verdict  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff.    The  policy  it  will  be  observed  was  issued  by  underwriters. 

Life  Assurance  in  Glasgow, — Hitherto,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  provincial  Assurance  office  (The  Berkshire  and  Counties), 
founded  1709,  all  Life  Assurance  business  here  recorded  had  been 
transacted  in  London.  But  it  may  be  well  assumed  that  wherever 
the  business  of  Marine  underwriting  was  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  business  of  underwriting  lives  also  prevailed.  We 
have  now  to  record  an  instance  of  a  policy  effected  in  Glasgow  in 
1785.  Here  is  the  contract,  which  tells  its  own  tale,  and  tells  it 
well  and  briefly : 

"For  and  in  consideration  of  Three  pounds  three  shillings 
sterling  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
gieater  or  lesser  sums  by  us  severally  hereunto  subscribed  and  to  us 
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respectively  paid  by  Robert  Walkinshaw,  Sheriff  Clerk  of  Benfrew- 
shire,  the  receipt  and  payment  whereof  We  do  ourselves  severally 
and  respectively,  every  one  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  and  not  jointly  nor  one  for  the  other  of  us,  by  these 
presents  undertake  and  promise  to  pay  or  cause  "to  be  paid  unto  y® 
Executors,  Administrators  or  Assigns  of  the  said  Bobert  Walkinshaw, 
The  full  sum  or  sums  of  money  hereunto  by  TJs  subscribed  as  afore- 
said. In  case  the  said  Bobert  Walkinshaw  shall  die  or  cease  this  Life 
by  any  ways  or  means  whatsoever.  Suicide  and  the  hands  of  Justice 
always  excepted,  between  the  seventh  day  of  September  current  and 
the  seventh  day  of  September  next,  both  days  included. 

"  In  witness  whereof  we  the  Assurers  have  subscribed  our  names 
and  sums  at  Glasgow  this  eighth  day  of  September  1785  years, 
before  these  Witnesses,  John  Boyle,  Merchant  in  Glasgow,  and 
Charles  Finlay,  his  Clerk,  by  whom  these  presents  are  written. 

"The  above-named  Bobert  Walkinshaw,  Warranted  in  good 
health  the  seventh  current,  and  not  to  depart  the  Kingdom  of 
G*-  Britain  during  the  term  of  this  policy. 

"  Michael  Ebskhtb,  One  hundred*pounds. 

"  John  Astok,  Jun.,  One  hundred  pounds. 

"  JoHN^  GoEDON,  Two  hundred  pounds. 

"  Aech^  Govab",  One  hundred  pounds. 

"  Geobge  Bogle,  One  hundred  pounds. 

"  JOHK  Boyle,  Witness. 

"  Chables  Finlay,  Witness." 

This  most  clear  and  business-like  document^  written  on  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper^  bearing  impressed  stamps  Is.  6(2.  and  28.  &d,, 
displays  great  familiarity  with  the  essential  conditions  of  a  Life 
Assurance  contract;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  prepared  by  a 
merchant  indicates  familiarity  with  the  business.  The  insured 
was  28  at  the  time  of  insuring;  and  the  3-guinea  rate  was  a 
modification  of  former  practice  in  Life  underwriting — but  was  also 
probably  due  to  its  being  entirely  a  "home^^  risk. 

In  1787  appeared  the  first  edition  of  a  work  which  speedily 
became  famous :  A  System  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insv/rances,  with 
three  Chapters  on  Bottomry ;  on  Insv/rance  on  Lives ;  and  on 
Insurances  against  Fire.  By  James  Allan  Park,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  single  Chapter  on  Life  Insurance  dwelt  most  upon  its 
advantages  in  connexion  with  loans  on  personal  security. 

Proprietary  Insv/rance  Offices. — A  revival  of  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  Joint-Stock  (afterwards  tenned  "proprietary")  Life 
Offices,  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  early  in  the  ceiitury, 
was  now  apparent.  The  first  practical  outcome  from  this  occurred 
in  1789,  when  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  to  incorporate 
one  hundred   gentlemen,  by  the   name   of  "The   Westminster 
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Society  for  granting  and  purchasing  Annuities  and  Insurances 
upon  Lives  and  Survivorships  '^  with  a  Joint- Stock  of  £300,000, 
to  be  divided  in  Shares  of  £3,000  each,  on  which  the  sum  of 
£1,000  was  to  be  paid  within  21  days  after  the  first  General 
Meeting  of  Proprietors,  and  the  remainder  at  such  times  as  it 
should  be  called  for.  It  was  further  provided  by  the  Bill  that 
£100,000  should  be  immediately  invested  in  the  3  per-cent 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  and  the  further  sum  of  £10,000  in 
like  manner  annually,  until  the  full  sum  of  £200,000  of  3  per-cent 
Consols  should  be  purchased;  that  this  fund  should  not  be 
alienated  without  the  authority  of  Parliament;  and  that  the 
Society  should  not  divide  more  than  its  net  profits. 

The  Amicable  Society  opposed  this  Bill.  The  principal 
argument  was  that  the  Capital,  professing  to  be  £300,000,  would 
in  reality  be  no  more  than  £100,000,  and  might  therefore  prove 
a  fallacy  if  not  properly  guarded;  since  the  Subscribers,  from 
insolvency  and  various  other  incidental  chances  in  life,  though 
then  perfectly  solvent,  might  not  be  able  to  advance  the  second 
and  third  £1,000  when  called  upon. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Thurlow),  who 
among  other  objections  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  Capital 
proposed  to  be  raised  was  not  a  suflScient  security  for  the  public. 

The  Westminster  Society  thus  failed  to  obtain  a  Charter,  but 
was  established  three  years  later  (1792)  on  the  foundation  of  a 
Deed  of  Settlement.  Its  Capital  was  £150,000,  in  shares  of 
£500;  and  £50,000  was  paid  up  and  invested  in  the  public 
funds  in  the  names  of  five  Trustees  chosen  from  among  the  pro- 
prietors.    The  prospectus  issued  by  the  founders  said  : 

'*  Among  the  many  Institutions  formed  for  the  Benefit  of  mankind, 
those  for  provision  from  old  age  and  for  the  Widow  and  the  Father- 
less have  been  thought  most  worthy  of  encouragement ;  but  from 
the  formation  or  conduct  of  several,  they  have  frequently  failed  to 
produce  the  beneficial  consequences  intended  and  have  occasioned 
indigence  and  disappointment. 

''  This  Society,  apprehending  that  the  offices  existing  for  these 
purposes  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  and  considering  the  good  arising  from  a  well-digested  plan, 
suitM  to  every  condition  of  persons,  have  established  a  Capital 
sufficient  to  answer  every  demand,  and  ofiPer  in  the  annexed  Table 
such  terms  as  will,  they  trust,  be  considered  advantageous  to  the 
public. 

"  The  benefits  and  conveniences  of  Insurance  on  Lives,  if  better 
understood,  would  make  the  practice  more  general.     A  person  may, 
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for  a  small  annual  premium,  secure  to  his  Widow,  his  Children,  or 
Dependents,  a  sum  to  keep  them  from  the  distresses  and  poverty  which 
his  death  might  otherwise  occasion. 

"  A  Creditor  by  insuring  the  life  of  his  debtor  may  secure  a  debt. 

"A  man  in  Trade  by  an  assurance  on  his  own  life  may  strengthen 
a  security  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  increase  his  Capital. 

"  One  whose  income  depends  upon  the  life  of  another  may  have 
such  income  secured  during  his  own  life,  afber  the  other's  Decease. 

"  And  those  who  purchase  Employments  or  Annuities  depending 
on  the  Lives  of  themselves,  or  others,  may  secure  the  purchase-money 
paid  for  the  same." 

The  remainder  of  the  prospectus  is  devoted  to  Annuity  business^ 
wherein  several  useful  features  were  introduced.  Finally  it  stated : — 
"  And  they  purpose  carrying  their  plans  into  execution  on  so  fair 
"  and  equitable  a  scale  as  they  are  confident  cannot  fail  to  secure 
"  general  approbation/' 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Table  of  annual  premiums 
for  Life  Assurance : 


Age 

£100 
for  1  Year 

£100 
for  7  Years 

£100 

for  Whole  Term 

of  Life 

8  to  14 

£10     1 

£14    1 

£2    2    4 

20 

1  10     8 

1  13    1 

2    9     1 

25 

1  14    5 

1  16    3 

2  14    3 

30 

1  17     5 

1  19    5 

3    0    1 

40 

2     5  11 

2    9    9 

3  15     8 

50 

3     2     0 

3    8    5 

5     2    2 

60 

4     8    0 

4  18    0 

7    3    5 

67 

5  18  10 

7    0  10 

9  13    9 

Then  there  were  tables  of  premiums  for  the  first  of  two  lives 
"  within  the  limits  of  Europe^  but  not  upon  the  Seas.^' 

The  proposal  form  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Equitable 
Society.  Reference  was  to  be  given  ....  "to  one  or  more 
"persons  of  repute  (one  of  whom  must  be  a  medical  man)  to 
"  ascertain  the  identity  and  present  state  of  health.'^ 

"  Policies  are  void  if  the  person  whose  life  is  insured  shall  depart 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  or  shall  die  upon  the  Seas,  or  enter  or 
engage  in  any  Military  or  Naval  Service,  when  the  policy  is  on  the 
Insured's  own  Life,  the  samp  is  void  if  he  comes  to  his  death  by 
Suicide  or  Duelling,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  Insurance  is  on 
the  Life  of  another. 

**  Persons  to  be  insured  not  appearing  at  the  office,  or  to  one  of 
the  Society's  Agents,  must  pay  a  fine  of  10«.  per-cent  for  an  Insurance 
for  one  year;  16«.  per-cent  for  seven  years;  and  20*.  per-cent  for 
the  whole  continuance  of  life  ;  in  the  first  payment  only. 
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"  Persons  in  the  Army  or  Navy  must  pay  an  additional  £1  per- 
cent on  the  sums  insured ;  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  small-pox 
must  pay  an  additional  premium  of  £10  per-cent,  to  be  computed 
on  the  premium. 

"  Admission  2«.  6d.  per-cent  on  Insurance  on  lives,  and  5*.  per-cent 
on  Consideration-money  paid  for  Annuities. 

"  Attendance  daily  given  from  ten  till  three  o'clock." 

A  perusal  of  these  Regulations  shows  that  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  Life  Assurance  were  then  well  understood  ;  and  that 
the  projectors  knew  perfectly  well  the  nature  of  the  business  they 
were  undertaking.  The  rate  of  premiums  were  in  every  sense 
most  moderate  for  this  period ;  and  must  have  greatly  interfered 
with  the  business  of  the  Life  underwriters. 

Agency  System. — The  really  novel  feature  in  the  Scheme  is  the 
appointment  of  Agents.  This  was  a  means  of  carrying  the  facilities 
of  Life  Assurance  into  the  Provincial  Towns  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
had  not  before  existed.  It  became  a  feature  of  most  of  the  subse- 
quent proprietary  Life  offices,  and  of  some  of  the  mutual  ones. 

A  last  special  feature  remains  to  be  noted:  *' Every  person 
"  must  sign  an  agreement  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  Contract 
"  between  him  and  the  Society,  prior  to  the  granting  any  Insur- 
'^  ance  or  Annuity."  The  meaning  of  which  was  that  the  assured 
agreed  to  accept  the  security  of  the  Joint-Stock,  and  not  resort  to 
the  individual  Stockholders — a  point  of  much  consequence,  upon 
which  some  observations  will  be  oflFered  later  {see  1825). 

The  office  transacted  a  moderate  business  only ;  and  when  (in 
1799)  the  promoters  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  applied  for 
a  Charter,  it  opposed  the  same,  on  the  ground  that,  if  granted, 
that  Company  would  obtain  ^Warious  privileges  and  advantages 
over  your  petitioners.'^ 

This  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  Proprietary  Companies 
organized  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  Life  Assurance — ^uncon- 
nected with  any  other  branch  of  Insurance — ^for  profit,  has  seemed 
to  demand  especial  mention. 

About  1796  there  was  floating  in  the  parliamentary  atmo- 
sphere a  proposal  to  tax  the  premiums  of  Life  Offices.  In  Hutton's 
Mathematical  Dictionary  (1795  Edition,  volume  ii.  p.  727)  there  is 
the  following  reference  to  it :  "  The  present  rates  of  Assurances  on 
'Mives  are  in  the  Table  below.  And  though  a  duty  on  these 
^^  Assurances  should  take  plane  on  the  plan  lately  proposed  by  the 
'^  House  of  Commons  there  is  no  great  probability  that  these  prices 
"  will  be  increased.'^  I  have  nowhere  met  with  the  details  of 
this  proposal. 
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In  1797  the  Pelican  Life  Office  was  founded  as  a  proprietary 
eompany.  It  is  intimated  by  Eden^  in  his  valuable  little  work  on 
Insurance  Charters  (1806)  that  the  promoters  of  this  office  had 
been  engaged  for  nearly  ten  years  previously  in  investigating  the 
then  rates  of  mortality,  and  in  collecting  other  Statistics  and 
information  relative  to  the  business  of  Life  Assurance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  information  so  acquired  may  some  day  be  made 
available  for  the  common  good.  It  was  probably  upon  the  basis 
of  such  information  that  office  adopted  a  Scale  of  premiums  much 
lower  than  had  previously  prevailed ;  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : 


Age 

1 

One  Year 

.       Seven  Yeaw 

Whole  of  Life 

i    1* 

£0  17     6 

1      £1     0    6 

£1  15    9 

'         20 

16     0 

1        19    3 

2    16 

1         25 

1  10     2 

1  13    4 

2    6    4 

1         ^ 

1  12  10 

1  16    0 

2  11     6 

40 

2     2     8 

2    5    9 

3    6    3 

50 

2  15    6 

!         3    14 

4  10    0 

60 

4    10 

4  10    4 

6    9    0 

'        70 

! 

5    9    6 

6  12    8 

8  19    0 

In  1798  some  slight  reductions  were  made  on  the  later  ages  in 
life.  In  opposing  the  grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  Ghhe  Insurance 
Company  a  few  years  later,  the  Manager  of  this  office  asserted 
that  the  public  was  su/pplied  with  insurance  to  any  amount  upon 
the  lowest  terms  on  which  it  could  be  afforded.  This  office 
originally  accepted  £3,000  on  one  Life;  in  1799  this  was  increased 
to  £5,000. 

It  was  announced  '^this  office  does  not  buy  or  sell  Life 
Annuities.^'  A  special  feature  of  the  business  of  this  office  was 
Endowments  for  Children. 

Income-Taao, — I  have  mentioned  various  attempts,  or  rumoured 
attempts,  to  impose  fiscal  burdens  upon  Insurance  Offices,  and  am 
glad  therefore  to  be  able  to  record  a  movement  in  another  direc- 
tion— ^an  exemption  in  their  favour,  made  by  that  great  Statesman, 
William  Pitt,  in  proposing  his  Income-Tax  scheme  in  1798.  He 
spoke  of  those  who  had  '^recourse  to  that  easy,  certain  and 
^^  advantageous  mode  of  providing  for  their  families  by  assuring 
''  their  lives" — and  proposed  to  exempt  from  the  tax  that  portion 
of  their  income  so  applied.  This  step  was  highly  beneficial  to 
Life  Assurance  at  an  important  juncture. 

In  the  Income-Tax  Act  of  1852  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  34)  a  like 
exemption  was  made,  but  such  deduction  was  not  to  extend  to 
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premiums  paid  beyond  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the  income  of 
the  person  claiming  such  exemption. 

A  return  of  the  amount  of  Income-Tax  paid  by  the  various 
Insurance  Offices  upon  their  profits^  then  and  now,  would  be  of 
much  interest.  Mr.  Morgan  said  in  his  Address  of  1809,  that 
during  the  preceding  four  years  the  Equitable  Society  had  paid 
upwards  of  £36,000  on  account  of  such  tax. 
(To  he  continued,) 


The  South  Australian  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act,  1882. 

We  now  give  in  full  the  text  of  the  South  Australian  Life 
Assurance  Companies'  Act,  1882,  to  which  important  statute  Mr. 
R.  Teece  made  detailed  reference  in  his  paper  on  "  State  Super- 
vision in  Insurance"  {J. LA,  xxv,  350).  For  the  convenience  of 
our  readers,  we  may  briefly  mention  the  provisions  which  differ 
most  materially  from  those  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies' 
Act  of  1870. 

Sections  4  and  6 : 

A  deposit  of  £5,000,  to  be  increased  each  year  by  one-fourth  of 
the  excess  of  the  receipts  over  the  disbursements  until 
the  total  reaches  £20,000,  to  be  made  with  the  Public 
Trustee  by  every  company  transacting  life  assurance 
business  in  South  Australia. 

Sections  10  and  11: 

Securities  forming  the  above  deposit  to  be  primarily  charged 
with  the  payment  of  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company  in 
South  Australia. 
Section  18 : 

Every  foreign  company — that  is,  every  company  having  its 
nead  office  outside  the  Colony  of  South  Australia — to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  all  its  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  accounts. 

Section  25  : 

Every  foreign  company  to  appoint  an  agent  in  the  province, 
upon  whom  all  la>vful  processes  may  be  served. 

Section  33 : 

Policies  protected  against  the  claims  of  creditors  to  the  extent 
of  £200  after  two  years  from  their  inception,  £500  after 
five  years,  and  £1,000  after  seven  years  {see  J,I.A,  xxv, 
363-4). 

Section  47 : 

Every  company  to  declare  the  surrender-value  at  which  it 
becomes  bound  to  accept  its  policies,  and  no  policy  to 
lapse  for  non-payment  of  premium  so  long  as  there  is  a 
margin  left  in  the  surrender- value* 
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Seeiiim  62 : 

Probate  or  administration  not  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
ease  of  policies  for  less  than  £200. 

In   the   Schedules   appended  to   the  Act   there   are  several 
noteworthy  stipulations. 

Firzi  Schedule  (Bevenue  Account)  : 

The  new  and  renewal  premiums  have  to  be  stated  separately, 
also  the  conmiission  as  chargeable  to  new  and  renewal 
premiums  respectively. 

Second  Schedule  {Balance-Sheet)  : 

The  assets  in  South  Austcpilia  have  to  be  given  in  detail,  a 
separate  statement  containing  similar  particulars  of  the 
remainder  of  the  assets. 

Third    Schedule    {Bevenue   Accounts    applicable   to    Companies 
transacting  Fire  and  Life  business)  : 
In  the  Life  Assurance  Account  the  new  and  renewal  premiums 
are  to  be  distinguished. . 

Fourth     Schedule     {Balance- Sheets     complementary    to     Third 
Schedule)  : 
South  Australian  and  remaining  assets  are  to  be  separately 
specified,  as  in  the  Second  Schedule. 

Fifth  Schedule  : 

Particulars  of  the  new  policies  issued  by  the  company  and  the 
policies  discontinued  in  the  year,  the  total  policies  exist- 
ing at  the  date  of  the  return,  and  a  statement  showing 
the  entire  number  of  policies  issued  and  discontinued 
since  its  establishment,  are  required  to  be  furnished. 

There  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  Schedule  in  or  attached  to 
the  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Act,  1870. 

Sixth  Schedule  {Statement  respecting  the  Valuation) : 

Very  full  particulars  of  the  principles  adopted  in  valuing  the 
policy  liabilities  are  required.  Net  premiums  have  to  be 
stated  in  the  Summary  of  Valuation,  instead  of  it  being 
left  to  the  option  of  the  actuary  whether  they  should  be 
computed  or  not,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies'  Act,  1870. 

Eighth  Schedule  {Insolvent  Companies)  : 

Annuities  to  be  valued  according  to  the  tables  used  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  same;  or,  failing  such  tables,  by  the 
Government  Annuities  Experience  Table,  with  4  per-cent 
interest. 
Policies  to  be  valued  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Life  Tables, 
with  interest  at  4  per-cent,  net  premiums  only  to  be 
included  as  an  asset. 
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Prdamble. 


DiTision. 


45  &  46  Vict.      No.  277.      1882. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Life  Assurance 
Companies.  [Assented  to,  17  November  1882.] 

YY  HEKEAS  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  Life  Assurance  Companies,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
persons  to  insure  and  to  protecting  persons  assured — Be 
it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
South  Australia,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
said  province,  in  Parliament  assembled,  as  follows,  that  is 
to  say: 

1.  This  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows  : 
Paet     I. — Preliminary. 
Pabt   n. — Provisions  for  Security  of  Assured. 
Pabt  III. — ^Application  of   Companies'   Act,  Procedure, 
and  Miscellaneous. 


Part  i. 


Short  title. 


InterpretaUon. 


PART  I. 
Pbelimikaby. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies' Act,  1882." 

3.  In  this  Act  the  following  terms  have  the  following 
meanings,  unless  the  context  requires  a  different  con- 
struction— 

"Company"  means  any  persons,  corporate  or  un- 
incorporate,  who  grant  assurances,  endowments,  or 
annuities  upon  human  life  within  South  Australia : 

*'  Chairman"  means  the  person  for  the  time  being  pre- 
siding over  the  board  of  directors,  committee  of 
management,  or  other  managing  body  in  South 
Australia  of  the  company  : 

"Policy"  means  any  contract  for  assurance,  endow- 
ment, or  annuity  on  human  life  : 

"  Life  assurance  business "  means  the  granting  of 
policies : 

"  Financial  year"  means  each  period  of  twelve  months 
at  the  end  of  which  the  balance  of  the  accounts  of 
the  company  is  struck,  or  if  no  such  balance  is 
struck,  then  each  period  of  twelve  months  ending 
with  the  thirty-first  day  of  December : 

"  Court"  means  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Australia: 

"  Registrar "  means  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock 
Companies  under  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1864  " : 

"Local  Company  "  means  a  company  having  its  head 
office  in  South  Australia : 

"  Foreign  Company"  means  a  company  not  having  its 
head  office  in  South  Australia. 
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PAET  II.  ^^^»- 

PbOTISIONB   fob   SeCUBITT   of  ASSUBIO). 

4.  Every  company  which  shall  carry  on  the  husiness  Oompanies  to 
of  life  assurance  within  the  province  shall  deposit  with  the  uSS^^th*^' 
Public  Trustee,  securities  to  the  value  of  Five  Thousand  Treaauper. 
Pounds,  being  mortgages  of  freehold  real  estate  in  South 
Australia,  on  which  the  money  advanced  does  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  estate  mortgaged,  or  title 

deeds  or  certificates  of  real  estate,  or  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  securities  issued  by  the  Government,  or  by  any 
Municipal  Corporation  in  the  province,  duly  authorised  in 
that  behalf :  Provided  always  that  any  local  company 
shall  not  be  required  to  deposit  more  than  fifty  per  centum 
on  the  amounts  of  the  premiums  actually  received  until 
the  deposit  shall  amount  to  Five  Thousand  Pounds. 

5.  As  regards  any  company  which  now  carries  on  the  Time  fc»r 
business  of  life  assurance  in  the  province,  the  deposit  may  ^^i^. 
be  made  at  any  time  not  later  than  one  year  after  this 

Act  shall  come  into  operation ;  and  as  regards  any  com- 
pany formed  after  this  Act,  the  deposit  may  be  made  at 
any  time  within  twelve  months  oi  its  incorporation  or 
registration ;  and  no  company  shall  be  deemed  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  life  assurance  by  reason  only  of  receiving 
premiums  in  respect  of  policies  issued  before  this  Act  shall 
come  into  operation. 

6.  Every  company  which  shall  carry  on  the  business  Further 

of  life  assurance  within  the  province  shall  send  in  annually  2SS?<mt^f  *** 
to  the  Public  Trustee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Jime  wceipte. 
in  each  year,  returns,  verified  by  the  certificate  of  the 
agent  or  principal  officer  of  the  Company  in  South 
Australia,  of  the  amoimts  received  and  paid  by  the  com- 
pany during  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  then  last,  or  on  such  other  date  as  the  financial 
year  of  each  company  shall  determine,  on  account  of 
policies  issued  in  South  Australia  by  the  company,  whether 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  shall, 
until  the  total  amount  deposited  by 'the  company  under 
section  4  and  this  section  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of 
Twenty  Thousand  Poimds,  deposit  with  the  Public  Trustee 
securities  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  section  4  to  the 
value  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  excess  of  the 
receipts  over  the  disbursements  appearing  from  such 
retunis. 

7.  If  any   securities   deposited  under  this  Act  are.  Provision  m 
whilst  so  deposited,  lost,  stolen,  destroyed,  or  damaged,  Scuritiea!*  **' 
the  injury  occasioned  to  all   persons  interested  shall  be 

made  good  out  of  moneys  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  by  Parliament. 

8.  Any  company  may  from  time  to  time  deposit  with  Further 
the  Public  Trustee  any  securities  of  any  kind,  and  to  any  bS^dc.™*^ 
amount,  besides  and  beyond  the  securities  hereby  required 

to  be  deposited. 
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8.  The  company  depositing  any  securities  under  this 
Act  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  the  income  therefrom,  and 
securities  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  on  timely  notice, 
and,  where  the  deposit  is  compulsory,  on  the  substitution 
of  similar  securities  of  equal  value,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Public  Trustee  shall  be  conclusive  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  value  of  securities  under  this  Act. 

10.  All  securities  deposited  with  the  Public  Trustee 
under  this  Act  shall  be  primarily  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
in  South  Australia,  whether  arising  in  respect  of  poHcies 
issued  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  or 
otherwise  howsoever,  and  no  part  of  such  securities  shall 
be  applied  in  payment  of  any  liabilities  other  than  those 
so  charged  as  aforesaid  until  the  whole  of  such  last- 
mentioned  liabilities  shall  be  paid  in  full. 

11.  Every  foreign  company  shall  keep  a  separate 
account  of  all  the  life  assurance  business  transacted  in 
South  Australia,  and  of  the  entire  assets  of  the  company 
iu  South  Australia ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  company 
becoming  bankrupt,  or  being  ordered  to  be  wound  up,  the 
entire  assets  of  the  company  in  South  Australia  shall  be 
applied,  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend,  in  or  towards 
satisfaction  of  the  liabilities  of  the  company  in  South 
Australia,  and  no  part  of  such  assets  shall  be  applied  in 
payment  of  any  liabilities  of  the  company  incurred  else- 
where than  in  South  Australia  until  the  whole  of  the 
liabilities  incurred  in  South  Australia  shall  have  been  paid 
in  full. 

12.  If  any  foreign  company  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  or 
ordered  to  be  wound  up,  elsewhere  than  in  South  Australia, 
such  company,  so  far  only  as  regards  its  assets  and 
liabilities  in  South  AustraHa,  may,  upon  application  of 
any  policyholder  or  shareholder,  be  ordered  to  be  wound 
up  in  South  Australia  in  like  manner  as  if  such  company 
were  registered  under  "The  Companies'  Act,  1864",  and 
proof  of  such  company  having  become  adjudged  bankrupt, 
or  ordered  to  be  wound  up,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts. 

13.  Any  director,  agent,  officer,  or  servant  of  any 
company  wilfully  committing  or  assisting  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  breach  of  section  11  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  be  held  liable  to  replace  the 
amount  appUed  contrary  to  the  said  section,  and  shall  also 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  punishable  on  con- 
viction, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  by  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  Five  Hundred  Pounds. 

14.  Every  company  transacting  other  business  besides 
life  assurance  business  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  all 
receipts  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  the  life 
assurance  business  of  the  company,  and  the  said  receipts 
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sluJl  be  carried  to  and  form  a  separate  fand,  to  be  called  Pabt  h. 
tibe  "  Life  Assurance  Fund  "  of  the  company,  and  such 
fund,  however  invested,  shall  be  as  absolutely  the  security 
of  the  life  assurance  policyholders  as  though  it  belonged 
to  a  company  carrying  on  no  other  than  life  assurance 
business,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  contracts  of  the 
company  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  liable  had  the 
business  of  the  company  been  only  life  assurance  business. 

16.  In  respect  to  all  existing  companies  the  exemption  AppUcation 
of  the  life  assurance  fund  from  liability  for  other  obliga-  wcuSn^to"* 
tions  than  to  its  life  assurance  poHcyholders  shall  have  existiiig 
reference   only  to  the  contracts  entered  into  after  the  ''^"^p*"*** 
passing  of  this  Act,  unless  by  the  constitution  of  the 
company  such  exemption  already  exists ;  but  this  and  the 
preceding  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  contracts  made 
by  any  eidsting  company  by  the  terms  of  whose  deed  of 
settlement  or  articles   of  association  the  whole   of  the 
profits  of  all  the  business  are  paid  exclusively  to  the  life 
and  endowment  policy  or  annuity  holders,  and  on  the  face 
of  which  contracts  the  liability  of  the  insurers  distinctly 
appears:   Provided  always,  that  this  Act  shall  not  diminish 
the  liability  of  the  life  assurance  fund  for  any  contracts 
of  the  company  entered  into  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act. 

16.  Every  company  transacting  life  assurance  business  Acconnts  to 
only  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  each  financial  year  or  half-  iJfelSsu^ce^ 
year  of  such  company,  prepare  a  statement  of  its  revenue  companies. 
account  for  such  year  or  haU-year,  and  of  its  balance-sheet 

at  the  close  of  such  year  or  half-year,  in  the  forms 
respectively  contained  in  the  First  and  Second  Schedules 
to  this  Act. 

17.  Every    company   which,    concurrently   with    the  Accounts  to 
transaction  of  life  assurance  business,  transacts  any  other  ^,S^n^^  ^^ 
kind  of  assurance  or  other  business,  shall,  at  the  expiration  carrying  on 
of  each  financial  year  of  such  company,  prepare  a  state-  and^othe?"^* 
ment  of  its  revenue  account  for  such  year,  and  of  its  business. 
balance-sheet  at  the  close  of  such  year,  in  the  forms 
respectively  contained  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Schedules 

to  this  Act.  • 

18.  Every  foreign  company  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  Accounts  to 
each  financial  year  of  such  company,  prepare,  in  addition  by  fbrei^** 
to  all  other  statements  required  by  this  Act,  a  statement  companies. 
of  all  its  poUcies  in  force  at  the  close  of  such  year,  in  the 

form  contained  in  the  Fifth  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

19.  Every  company  shall,  once  in  five  years,  or  at  such  Actuarial 
shorter  intervals  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  instrument  JSsSacT^ 
constituting  the  company,  or  by  its  articles  of  association, 
regulations,  or  by-laws,  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 

into  its  financial  condition  by  an  actuary  approved  by  the 
Public  Trustee,  and  shall  cause  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  such  actuary  to  be  made  in  the  form  to  be  prescribed  in 
the  Sixth  Schedule  to  this  Act. 
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20.  Every  company  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  thereafter  within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
each  such  investigation  as  aforesaid  into  its  financial 
condition,  prepare  a  statement  of  its  life  assurance  and 
annuity  business,  in  the  form  contained  in  the  Seventh. 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  each  of  such  statements  to  be  made 
up  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  investigation,  whether  such 
investigation  be  made  previously  or  subsequently  to  the 
passing  of  this  Act :  Provided  as  follows — 

I.  If  the  next  financial  investigation,  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  of  any  company  fall  during  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the 
said  statement  of  such  company  shaU  be  prepared 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  of  such  investi- 
gation instead  of  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three : 
II.  If  such  investigation  be  made  annually  by  any  com- 
pany, such  company  may  prepare  such  statement 
at  any  time,  so  that  it  be  made  at  least  once  in 
every  three  years. 

The  expression  ''date  of  each  such  investigation,'*  in  this 
seotion,  shall  niean  the  date  to  which  the  accounts  of  each 
company  are  made  up  for  the  purposes  of  each  such 
investigation. 

21.  Any  company  whose  head  office  or  principal  place 
of  business  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  may,  in  lieu  of  the 
statement  and  abstract  mentioned  in  the  preceding  two 
sections,  deposit  at  the  office  of  the  Kegistrar  a  copy, 
certified  in  accordance  with  the  17th  section  of  the  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  known  as  the  Life  Assurance 
Companies'  Act,  1870,  of  the  last  preceding  statement  or 
abstract  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  said  Act. 

22.  The  Governor  may  alter  the  forms  contained  in 
the  Schedules  to  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
them  to  the  circumstances  of  apy  company,  or  of  better 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  Act. 

23.  Every  statement  or  abstract  hereinbefore  required 
to  be  made  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  two  of 
the  directors  or  committee  of  management,  or  by  the 
agent  of  the  company  in  South  Australia,  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal officer  or  agent  managing  the  life  assurance  busmess 
of  the  company  in  South  Australia,  and  if  the  company 
has  a  managing  director  in  South  Australia,  by  such 
managing  director,  and  shall  be  printed ;  and  the  original 
so  signed  as  aforesaid,  together  with  three  printed  copies 
thereof,  shall  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  Begistrar 
within  nine  months  of  the  dates  respectively  hereinbefore 
prescribed  as  the  dates  at  which  the  same  are  to  be 
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prepared ;  and  every  annual  statement  so  deposited  after      Fabt  n. 
the  first  inyestigation,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy  of  the  abstract  required 
to  be  made  as  aforesaid. 

24.  A  printed  copy  of  the  last  deposited  statement,  £opt6stobe 
abstract,  or  other  document,  by  this  Act  required  to  be  **   ''^^ 
printed,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  company,  by  post  or 
otherwise,  to  every  shareholder,  member,  and  poucyholder 
of  the  company  in  South  Australia. 

25.  Every  foreign  company  shall,  within  six  calendar  Agent  to  be 
months  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  section,  or  J^^****  "*' 
before  doing  business  in  this  province,  in  writing,  appoint  companies. 

a  person  resident  therein  as  general  agent,  upon  whom  all 
lawful  processes  against  the  company  may  be  served  with 
like  effect  as  if  the  company  existed  in  this  province ;  and 
the  said  writing  or  power  of  attorney  shall  stipulate  and 
agree,  on  the  part  ox  the  company  maJcing  the  same,  that 
any  lawful  process  against  the  said  company  which  is 
served  on  the  said  general  agent  shall  be  of  the  same  legal 
force  and  validity  as  if  served  on  the  said  company. 

26.  A  copy  of  the  writing,  duly  certified  and  authen-  Og^  of 
ticated,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Begistrar,  and  lUed^^M 
copies  certified  by  him  shall  be  sufficient  evidence.  of  Rei^istrar. 

27.  The  said  agency  shall  continue  while  any  liability  Agency  to 
remains  outstanding  against  the  company  in  this  pro-  l^ng^J^I^^ 
vince,  and  the  power  shall  not  be  revoked  until  the  i^iity  out- 
same  power  is  given  to  another  and  a  like  copy  filed  as  the  province. 
aforesaid. 

28.  Service  of  any  process,  notice,  or  otherwise  upon  Service  of 
the  said  agent  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  service  upon  the  o^^'^^t^" 
principal.  sofflcient 

29.  No  person  shall  act  either  as  general  or  other  Penalty 
agent  of  a  foreign  company  until  he  has  complied  with  all  piJance."^"' 
the  requirements  of  this  Act ;  and  every  person  so  acting 
without  such  compliance,  or  who  knowingly  procures 
payment,  or  any  obligation  for  the  payment,  of  any 
premium  for  insurance  or  endowment,  or  for  sale  of  an 
annuity  by  fraudulent  representations,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  for 

each  offence. 

90.  Every  contract  for  life  assurance  made  by  any  When  con- 
foreign  company  without  complying  with  the  provisions  *'**^**  ^^***' 
of  tins  Act  contained  in  the  sections  numbered  25  to  29, 
both  inclusive,  shall  be  valid  and  binding  on  the  company ; 
bat  the  agent  making  the  contract  shall  be  liable  to  the 
penalty  provided  in  section  31  of  this  Act ;  and  any  such 
company  which  neglects  to  appoint  and  keep  appointed  a 
general  agent  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  recover  any  premium  or  other  payment  on  any  con- 
tract of  life  assurance  with  a  person  resident  in  South 
Australia. 
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pabth.  31.  Every  company  which  makes  defanlt  in  complriiig 

Companies^     ^^^  *^®  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  only  be  liable  to 
hibTtB  T^'      ^^  penalties  set  forth  in  the  44th  section,  but  mav  alflo, 
tranaacting^     if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Governor  that  sach  default 
certlSn  cMci     ^®  continued  for  a  period  of  three  months,  be  prohibited 
by  the  Governor  from  transacting  business  within   the 
province,  either  absolutely  or  for  a  time,  as  the  Governor 
may  think  fit. 
Prohibition  to         32.  Such  absolute  or  temporary  prohibition  shall  be 
i^SS^i^   published  in  the  Government  Gazette;  and  if  any  such 
(^azeue.  company,  or  any  person  as  agent  for  such  company  or 

otherwise  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  company,  shall, 
after  such  absolute  prohibition,  or  during  any  such  tem- 
porary prohibition,  receive  any  applications  for  any  life 
assurance,  or  accept  any  premium  for  any  life  assurance,  or 
otherwise  carry  on  the  business  of  life  assurance  within 
South  Australia,  such  company  and  person  shall  respectively 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 
intereat  of  33.  The  property  and  interest  of  every  person  assured, 

anrarednotto  q^  ^f  his  personal  representatives,  in  respect  of  any  policy 
creditorsunder  on  the  life  of  such  person  made  bond  Jide  by  such  person, 
cSmlrtinceV  ^^  ^^  *^®  moneys  payable  under  or  in  respect  of  such 
policy  (including  every  sum  payable  by  way  of  bonus  or 
profit),  shall  be  exempt  from  liability  to  any  law  now  or 
hereafter  in  force  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  or 
to  be  seized  or  levied  upon  by  the  process  of  any  court 
whatever,  nor  shall  such  property  or  interest  be  affected 
by  any  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  made  under 
the  insolvency  laws  in  force  for  the  time  being:  Provided 
that  no  such  policy  nor  contributions  shall  be  so  protected 
until  the  policy  shall  have  endured  for  at  least  two  years, 
but  that  after  an  endurance  of  two  years  such  protection 
shall  be  afforded  to  the  extent  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
of  assurance  and  contributions,  and  after  an  endurance  of 
five  years  to  the  extent  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  and 
after  an  endurance  of  seven  years  to  the  extent  of  One 
Thousand  Pounds. 


Part  111.  PAET    III. 


Application  op  Compaitibs'  Act.    Pbocisdure  Aia> 
Miscellaneous  . 

Appiiati^n  of  34.  The  provisions  of  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1864," 
Acrtoilrr  and  of  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  except  as  hereby 
oorn^niea  cxprcssly  modified,  shall  apply  to  life  assurance  companies, 
but  no  life  assurance  companv  shall  be  required  to  hold 
more  than  one  general  meeting  during  the  year,  or  to 
make  or  publish  any  statement  in  accordance  with  the 
42nd  section  of  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1864." 
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86.  Every  proprietaiy  company  shall  proyide  a  book  past  ol 
to  be  called  «  The  Shareholders'  Address  Book",  in  which  J^^ 
the  company  shall  cause  to  be  entered  from  time  to  time,  ahM«boid«ri. 
in  alphabetical  order,  the  corporate  names  and  places  of 
business  of  the  several  shareholders  of  the  company  being 
corporations,  and  the  surnames  of  the  several  other  share- 
holders, with  their  respective  christian  names,  places  of 
abode,  and  descriptions,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  known 
to  the  company ;  and  every  policyholder  or  shareholder, 
or  if  such  shareholder  or  pohcyholder  be  a  corporation,  the 
clerk  or  agent  of  such  corporations,  may  at  all  convenient 
times  peruse  such  book  gratis^  and  the  company  shall 
famish  on  application,  to  every  shareholder  and  policy- 
holder of  the  company,  a  copy  of  such  book,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  Sixpence 
tor  every  hundred  words  to  be  copied  for  such  purpose. 

86.  Every  company  which  is   not   registered   imder  Deed  of 

"  The  Companies'  Act,  1864",  shall  cause  a  sufficient  b^pSSSSt** 
number  of  copies  of  its  deed  of  settlement,  Act,  or  charter 
of  incorporation,  or  other  instrument  regulating  the  con- 
stitution of  the  company,  to  be  printed,  and  shall  furnish 
on  application  to  every  shareholder  and  policyholder  of 
the  company  a  copy  thereof,  on  payment  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

87.  Where  it  is  intended  to  amalgamate  two  or  more  Amalgamation 
companies,  or  to  transfer  the  life  assurance  business  of  one  °'  twn'fe'. 
company  to  another,  the  directors  of  any  one  or  more  of 

such  companies  may  apply  to  the  Court  by  petition  to 
sanction  the  proposed  arrangement,  fourteen  days'  pre- 
vious notice  of  such  application  being  published  in  the 
Gazette^  and  the  Court,  after  hearing  the  directors  and 
other  persons  whom  it  considers  entitled  to  be  heard  upon 
the  petition,  mav  confirm  the  same  if  it  is  satisfied  that 
no  sufficient  objection  to  the  arrangement  has  been 
established. 

88.  Before  any  such  application  is  made  to  the  Court,  Prooednre. 
notice  of  such  application,  together  with  a  statement  of 

the  nature  of  the  amalgamation  or  transfer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  an  abstract  containing  the  material  facts 
embodied  in  the  agreement  or  deed  under  which  such 
amalgamation  or  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  effected,  and 
copies  of  the  actuaries'  or  other  reports  upon  which  such 
agreement  or  deed  is  founded,  shall  be  forwarded  to  each 
policyholder  of  both  coinpanies  in  case  of  amalgamation, 
or  to  each  policyholder  of  the  transferred  company  in  case 
of  transfer,  by  the  same  being  transmitted  through  the 
post,  directed  according  to  the  registered  or  other  known 
address  of  such  policyholder,  within  such  period  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  delivered  in  the  due  course  of  delivery 
fourteen  days  at  least  before  the  day  named  for  the 
hearing  of  such  application  ;  and  in  proving  such  service 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  notice  was  properly 
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addressed  and  put  into  the  post  office ;  and  the  agreement 
or  deed  under  which  such  amalgamation  or  tnuisfer  is 
efiEected  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  policy- 
holders and  shareholders  at  the  office  or  offices  of  the 
company  or  companies  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  after 
the  issuing  of  the  abstract  herein  provided. 

88.  The  Court  shall  not  sanction  any  amalgamatian 
or  transfer  in  any  case  in  which  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  policyholders  representing  one-fifth  or  more  of  the 
total  amount  assured  in  any  company  which  it  is  proposed 
to  amalgamate,  or  in  any  company  the  business  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  transfer,  dissent  rrom  such  amalgamation 
or  transfer. 

40.  No  company  shall  amalgamate  with  another,  or 
transfer  its  business  to  another,  unless  such  amalgamation 
or  transfer  is  confirmed  by  the  Court  in  accordaiice  with 
this  section :  Provided  always,  that  this  section  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  business  of  any  company 
which  is  sought  to  be  amalgamated  or  transferred  does  not 
comprise  life  assurance  business. 

41.  When  an  amalgamation  takes  place  between  any 
companies,  or  when  the  business  of  one  company  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  company,  the  combined  company  or  the 
purchasing  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  amal- 
gamation or  transfer,  deposit  at  the  office  of  the  Kegistrar 
certified  copies  of  statements  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  companies  concerned  in  such  amalgamation  or 
transfer,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  nature  and 
terms  of  the  amalgamation  or  transfer,  and  a  certified 
copy  of  the  agreement  or  deed  under  which  such  amal- 
gamation or  transfer  is  efPected,  and  certified  copies  of  the 
actuarial  or  other  reports  upon  which  such  agreement  or 
deed  is  founded,  and  the  statement  and  agreement  or 
deed  of  amalgamation  or  transfer  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  of  each 
company,  and  the  principal  managing  officers  of  each 
company,  that,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  every  payment 
made,  or  to  be  made,  to  any  person  whatsoever  on 
account  of  the  said  amalgamation  or  transfer,  is  therein 
fully  set  forth,  and  that  no  other  payments  beyond  those 
set  forth  have  been  made  or  are  to  be  made  either  in 
money,  policies,  bonds,  valuable  securities,  or  other 
property,  by  or  with  the  knowledge  of  any  parties  to 
the  said  amalgamation  or  transfer. 

42.  Where  a  company,  either  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  has  transferred  its  business  to,  or 
been  amalgamated  with  another  company,  no  policy- 
holder in  the  first-mentioned  company  who  shall  pay  to 
the  other  company  the  premiums  accruing  due  in  req>ect 
of  his  policy  shall,  by  reason  of  any  such  payment  made 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  by  reason  of  any  other 
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act  done  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  pa»t  m. 
have  abandoned  any  claim  which  he  would  have  had 
against  the  first-mentioned  company  on  due  payment  of 
premiums  to  such  company,  or  to  have  accepted,  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  liability  of  the  other  company,  unless  such 
abandonment  and  acceptance  have  been  signified  by 
some  writing  signed  by  him,  or  by  his  agent  lawfully 
authorized. 

43.  Any  person  may,  on  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  Tiin)eeUon 
Governor  may  direct,  inspect  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  docaSSStl? 
any  printed  or  other  document  required  by  this  Act  to  be 
deposited  at  such  office,  and  procure  copies  thereof. 

44.  Every  statement,  abstract,  or  other  document  Documents  to 
deposited  with  the  Registrar  under  this  Act  shall  be  J^SS^***^ 
receivable  in  evidence,  and  every  document  purporting 

to  be  certified  by  the  Registrar  to  be  such  deposited 
document,  and  every  document  purporting  to  be  similarly 
certified  to  be  a  copy  of  such  deposited  document,  shall,  u 
produced  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Registrar,  be  deemed 
to  be  such  deposited  document  as  aforesaid,  or  a  copy 
thereof,  and  shall  be  received  in  evidence  as  if  it  were  the 
original  document,  unless  some  variation  between  it  and 
the  original  document  shall  be  proved. 

45.  Every  company  which  makes  default  in  complying  Penalty  for 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  and  shall  continue  in  SS^^^Suf  Act. 
such  de&ult  for  seven  days  after  notice  by  the  Repstrar, 

or  any  person  interested  in  the  matter  of  such  default, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Fifty  Pounds 
for  every  day  during  which  the  default  continues  :  and  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  company  the  general  agent  shall  be 
liable  to  such  penalty  as  well  as  the  company;  and  in 
the  case  of  companies  registered  under  "  The  Companies' 
Act,  1864",  if  default  continues  for  a  period  of  three 
months  after  notice  of  default  by  the  Treasurer,  which 
notice  shall  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  as  the 
Treasurer  may  direct,  the  Court  may  order  the  winding 
up  of  the  company,  in  accordance  with  the  said  Act,  upon 
the  application  of  one  or  more  policyholders  or  share- 
holders. 

46.  If  any  statement,  abstract,  or  other  document  Penalty  for 
required  by  this  Act  is  false  in  any  particular  to  the  J^Smonts 
knowledge  of  any  person  who  signs  the  same,  such  person 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Hundred  Pounds. 

47.  Every  life  assurance    society   shall   declare  the  Surrender- 
surrender- value  at  which  the  said  society  becomes  bound  Jjjjj^^ 
to  accept  their  policies,  and  no  policy  shall  lapse  to  the 
society  for  non-payment    of   premium    so   long  as  the 
premiums  and  interest  in  arrear  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
surrenderovalue. 
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48.  Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be 
recovered  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  penalties 
imposed  by  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1864,"  are  recoverable 
and  applicable. 

49.  The  Court  may  order  the  winding  up  of  any 
company  in  accordance  with  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1864", 
on  the  petition  of  five  or  more  policyholders  or  shareholders, 
upon  its  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  company  is  insolvent ;  and  in  determining  whether  or 
not  the  company  is  insolvent  the  Court  shidl  take  into 
account  its  contingent  or  prospective  liability,  under 
policies  and  annuity  and  other  existing  contracts. 

60.  The  Court  shall  not  give  a  hearing  to  the  petition 
until  security  for  costs,  for  such  amount  as  a  Judge  shall 
think  reasonable,  shall  be  given,  and  imtil  a  primd  facie 
case  shall  also  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Judge. 

61.  In  the  case  of  a  proprietary  company  having  an 
uncalled  capital  of  an  amoimt  sufficient,  with  the  future 
premiums  receivable  by  the  company,  to  make  up  the 
actual  invested  assets  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
liability,  the  Court  shall  suspend  further  proceedings  on 
the  petition  for  a  reasonable  time  (in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court)  to  enable  the  uncalled  capital,  or  a  sufficient  part 
thereof,  to  be  called  up,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  original 
or  any  extended  time  for  which  the  proceedings  have  been 
suspended,  such  an  amount  shall  not  have  been  realized 
by  means  of  calls  as  with  the  already  invested  assets 
shall  be  equal  to  the  liabilities,  an  order  shall  be  made  on 
the  petition  as  if  the  company  had  been  proved  insolvent. 

62.  Where  the  business  or  any  part  of  the  business  of 
a  company  has,  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  been  transferred  to  another  company,  under  an 
arrangement  in  pursuance  of  which  such  first-mentioned 
company  (in  this  Act  called  the  subsidiary  company),  or 
the  creditors  thereof,  has  or  have  claims  against  the 
company  to  which  such  transfer  was  made  (in  this  Act 
called  the  principal  company),  then,  if  such  principal 
company  is  being  wound  up  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Court,  ei&er  at  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  Court  shall  (subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  order 
the  subsidiary  company  to  be  wound  up  in  conjunction 
with  the  principal  company,  and  may,  by  the  same  or  any 
subsequent  order,  appoint  the  same  person  to  be  liquidator 
for  the  two  companies,  and  make  provisions  for  such  other 
matters  as  may  seem  to  the  Court  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  such  companies  being  wound  up  as  if  they  were  one 
company,  and  the  commencement  of  the  winding  up  of 
the  principal  company  shall,  save  as  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Court,  be  the  commencement  of  the  winding  up  of 
the  subsidiary  company.  The  Court,  nevertheless,  shall 
have  regard,  in  adjusting  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
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members  of  the  several  companies  between  themselves,  pakt  m. 
to  the  constitution  of  such  companies,  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  between  the  said  companies,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Court  has  regard  to  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  different  classes  of  contributories  in  the  case 
of  the  winding  up  of  a  single  company,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  circumstances  admit. 

63.  The  Court,  in  the  case  of  a  company  which  has  contnett 
been  proved  to  be  insolvent,  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  reduce  TOmpSySiy 
the  amount  of  the  contracts  of  the  company  or  society,  i»  reduced, 
upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 

Court  thinks  fit,  in  place  of  making  a  '*  winding-up  order.'' 
(Sec.  22  of  Act  of  1870.) 

64.  Where    any   subsidiary   company,    or    company  Provirionin 
alleged  to  be  subsidiary,  is  not  in  process  of  being  wound  S^compSny 
up  at  the  same  time  as  the  principal  company  to  which  it  n«t  being  in 
is  subsidiary,  the  Court  shall  not  direct  such  subsidiary  ^dlng  np. 
company  to  be  wound  up  unless,  after  hearing  all  objections 

(if  any)  that  may  be  urged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
company  against  its  being  wound  up,  the  Court  is  of 
opinion  that  such  company  is  subsidiary  to  the  principal 
company,  and  that  the  winding  up  of  such  company  in 
conjunction  with  the  principal  company  is  just  and 
equitable. 

66.  An  application  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  Application 
winding  up  of  any  subsidiary  company  in  conjunction  ^^p^Ssldiary 
with  a  principal  company  by  any  creditor  or  policyholder  company. 
of,  or  person  interested  in,  such  principal  or  subsidiary 
company. 

66.  Where    a  company  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  Grouping  of 
principal  company  to  one  company,  and  in  the  relation  of  companies. 
a  subsidiary  company  to  some  other  company,  or  where 

there  are  several  companies  standing  in  the  relation  of 
subsidiary  companies  to  one  principal  company,  the  Court 
may  deal  with  any  number  oi  such  companies,  together  or 
in  separate  groups,  as  it  thinks  most  expedient,  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  section. 

67.  The  Court,  in  the  case  of  a  company  which  has  court  may 
been  proved  to  be  insolvent,  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  reduce  ^^cta. 
the  amount  of  the  contracts  of  the  company,  upon  such 

terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Court  thinks 
just,  in  place  of  making  a  winding-up  order. 

68.  Where  a  company  is  being  wound   up  by  the  Valuation  of 
Court,  or  subject  to  the   supervision  of  the   Court,  or  ^^^^^ 
voluntarily,  the  value  of  every  life  annuity  and  life  policy 
requiring  to  be  valued  shaU   be  estimated  in  manner 
provided  by  the  Eighth  Schedule. 

60.  The  rules  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Schedules  shall  Ruiesof  Court 
be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  rules  made  in 
pursuance  of  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1864,"  and  may  be 
altered  in  manner  provided  by  the  said  Act ;  and  rules 
maj  be  made  under  the  said  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
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carnring  into  effect  the  prorisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  winding  np  of  companies. 

00.  Any  notice  which  is  bj  this  Act  leqnired  to  be 
sent  to  any  policyholder  may  be  addressed  and  sent  to  the 
person  to  whom  notices  respecting  such  policy  are  usually 
sent;  and  any  notice  so  addressed  and  sent  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  notice  to  the  holders  of  such 
policy. 

61.  The  Treasurer  shall  lay  annually  before  Parliament 
the  statements  and  abstracts  of  reports  deposited  with  the 
Registrar  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year. 

0d.  Upon  the  death  of  any  holder  of  a  policy  upon 
his  own  life  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  Two  Hundred 
Pounds,  if  no  probate  of  his  will  or  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  his  estate  be  taken  out  within  three  months 
after  his  death,  the  company  may  pay  the  amount  of  such 
policy  to  his  widow,  or  any  adult  child  of  his,  and  the 
receipt  of  such  widow  or  child  shall  be  a  valid  discharge, 
both  at  law  and  in  equity,  for  the  same. 

08.  The  receipt  of  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
any  deceased  policyholder  shall  be  a  valid  discharge,  both 
at  law  and  in  equity,  for  any  moneys  payable  \mder  the 
policy  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

64.. Every  assignment  made  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of 
a  policy,  may  be  made  by  memorandum  of  transfer 
indorsed  upon  such  policy,  in  the  form  in  the  Tenth 
Schedule,  and  no  such  assignment  shall  be  of  any  validity 
until  registered  as  hereinaner  provided. 

66.  Notice  of  every  such  assigoment  shall  be  given  to 
the  company  for  the  time  being  liable  upon  the  policy 
assigned,  and  such  assignment  shall  be  registered  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  by  the  company  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
date  of  such  registration  shall  be  inserted  in  the  memo- 
randum of  transfer,  which  shall  be  also  signed  by  the 
principal  officer  managing  the  life  assurance  business  of 
the  company  in  South  Australia,  or  his  deputy,  and 
thereafter  tne  assignee  may  sue,  as  well  at  law  as  in 
equity,  in  his  own  name,  on  the  policy  assigned,  and  the 
receipt  of  such  assignee  shall  be  a  valid  discharge,  both  at. 
law  and  in  equity,  for  all  moneys  payable  thereunder. 
Every  such  memorandum  of  transfer  signed  as  last  afore- 
said shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  registration  thereof, 
and  of  the  date  of  such  registration. 

66.  If  any  policy  is  assigned  by  way  of  mortgage,  or 
upon  any  trust,  such  mortgage  or  trust  shall  be  effected 
by  way  of  defeasance  or  declaration  of  trust  by  some 
separate  instrument,  and  no  notice  of  any  such  mortgage 
or  trust  shall  be  entered  on  the  memorandum  of  transfer 
or  indorsed  on  the  policy,  and  the  company  shall  not  be 
affected  either  by  express,  implied,  or  constractive  notice 
of  any  such  mortgage  or  trust,  nor  be  bound  or  concerned 
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to  see  to  the  application  of  any  moneys  payable  under      Pa»t  m. 
such  policy. 

07.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of   the  Public  Trustee  to  Dnties  of 
secure  the    due  observance    by  every  company  of  the  SlSr^Act**** 
provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  the  Governor  may,  by  r^^- 
lation  to  be  published  in  the  Qovemment  Oazette,  declare 
what  fees  shall  be  payable  by  companies  in  respect  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  hereunder  by  the  Public  Trustee. 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of   Her  Majesty,  I 
hereby  assent  to  this  Bill. 

Wm.  f.  deummond  jeevois, 

Oovemor. 
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(Date) 

Dividends  and  bonuses  to  shareholders          

Expenses  not  charged  to  other  accounts        

Loss  realized  (accounts  to  be  specified)         

Other  payments           

Balance  as  per  Fourth  Schedule       

£ 

(Date) 

Balance  of  last  year's  account            

Interest  and  dividends  not  carried  to  other  accounts 

Profits  realized  (accounts  to  be  specified)     

Other  receipts 

£ 
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FIFTH  SCHEDULE. 
1.  New  policies  issued  by  the during  the  year  ending- 


No.  of 
PoliciM 

Stun  Assured 

Single  Premiums 

Annual  Ptemiums 

AssuranceB    .... 
,  Endowment .... 
1  Annuity 

£  t.  rf. 
(per  annum) 

£    «.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

Total    .... 

1 

! 

2.  Policies  discontinued  in  tlie_ 


.during  the  year  ending. 


How  Discontinued 

1 

Assurance  Policies 

Endowment  Policies 

Annuity  Policies 

No.   A?sZd 
1 

AnntuLl 
Pre- 
miums 

No. 

Sum 
Assured 

Annual 

Pre- 
miums 

No. 

Annuity 

per 
Annum 

Annual 

Pre- 
miums 

By  death  or  maturity 
By  surrender .    .     . 
By  forfeiture .    .     . 

£  s.d. 

£  s,d. 

£  «.  d. 

£*.  rf. 

£t.  d. 

£#.  d. 

1            Total    .     .    . 

1 

8.  Policies  of  the- 


.  existing  on  the. 


• 

In  South  Austialia 

Blsewhere 

No.  of 
Policies 

Sum  Assured 

No.  of 
Policies 

Sum  Assured 

Assurance 

Endowment    ...... 

Annuii^ 

Total 

£    «.    d. 
(per  annum) 

£    «.    d. 
(per  annum) 
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46 

.since  its 


No.  of 
FoUdes 

Sums  ABSored 

Annuity 
per  Annnm. 

Pramiung 

Total  inued      .... 
Total  diAContinued     .     . 

Ezuting.     .     .    . 

£      M.     d. 

£    «.    d. 

£     «.    d. 

Animal  Income  from  Int< 
Total  Aimr&l  Tnf»mni 

iiest    .     .     . 

5       .      .       .      . 

SIXTH  SCHEDULE. 

Statement  respectina  the  Valuation  of  the  Liabilities  under  Life 

Policies  and  Annuities  of  the to  he  made 

to  the  Actuary. 

[The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  accord  with  the  numbers  of 
the  corresponding  questions.] 

1.  The  date  up  to  which  the  valuation  was  made  ? 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  the  valuation  was  made,  and  whether 

these  pnneiples  were  determined  by  the  instrument  constituting 
the  company  or  by  its  regulations,  or  by  by-laws  or  otherwise  ? 

(a)  Were  the  policies  valued  individually  or  in  classes  ? 

(b)  If  in  classes,  how  was  the  valuation  age  determined  P 

(c)  What  portion  (if  any)  of  a  year's  premium  was  assumed 

to  be  due  ? 
(</)  Were  lives  assured  at  increased  rates  assumed  to  be  of 
the  age  at  entry  corresponding  to  the  premium  charged? 

3.  The  table  or  tables  of  mortality  used  in  the  valuation  ? 

4.  The  rate  or  rates  of  interest  assumed  in  the  calculations  P 

5.  By  what  table  of  mortality,  and  according  to   what  rate  of 

interest,  have  the  net  premiums  valued  been  computed  ?  Give 
specimens  of  such  premiums  for  a  whole-life  policy  of  £100, 
for  ages  at  entry,  20,  25,  30,  36,  40,  45,  60,  65,  60. 

6.  The  proportion  of  the  annual  premium  income  (if  any)  reserved 

as  a  provision  for  future  expenses  and  profits  ?  [If  none,  state 
how  this  provision  is  made."] 

7.  The  consolidated  revenue  account  since  the  last  valuation,  or,  in 

case  of  a^  company  which  has  made  no  valuation,  since  the 
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commencement  of  the  business  ?  \_This  return  must  be  made 
in  the  form  annexed,"] 

8.  The  liabilities  of  the  company  under  life  policies  and  annuities  at 

the  date  of  the  valuation,  showing  the  number  of  policies,  the 
amount  assured,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  payable  annually 
under  each  class  of  policies,  both  with  and  without  participation 
in  profits,  and  also  the  net  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  company, 
with  the  amount  of  surplus  or  deficiency?  [These  returns 
must  he  made  in  the  forms  annexed.] 

9.  The  principles  upon  which  the  distributions  of  profit  are  made  ? 

10.  The  time  during  which  a  policy  must  be  in  force  to  entitle  it  to 

share  in  the  profits. 

11.  The  results  of  the  valuation,  showing : 

(a)  The  total  amount  of  profit  made  by  the  company. 

(b)  The  amount  of  profit  divided  among  the  policy- 
holders, and  the  number  and  amount  of  policies  which 
participated. 

(c)  Specimens  of  bonuses  allotted  to  policies  for  £100, 
effected  at  the  respective  ages  of  .20,  30,  40,  50,  and 
having  been  respectively  in  force  for  five  years,  ten 
years,  and  upwanis,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  together 
with  the  amount  appropriated  under  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  bonus  might  be  received. 


[Form  referred  to  under  heading  No.  7  in  Sixth  Schedule.] 

Consolidated  Revenue  Account  of  the for years, 

commencing and  ending 


£  «.  d. 

£  #.  d. 

Amouufc  of  funds  on 

Claims  under  policies,  after 

18    ,  the  beginning  of 

deduction   of    sums   re- 

Premioms, after  deduction 

assured  

of  reaflsuraiice  premiumB 

Surrenders            

Consideration  for  annuities 

Annuities 

granted 

Commission          

Interest  and  dividends    . . . 

Other  receipts  (accounts  to 

Dividends  and  bonuses  to 

be  specified)      

shareholders  (if  any)  ... 
Other  payments  (accounts 

to  be  specified) 

Amount  of  funds  on 

18      ,  the  end  of  the 

period,  as  per  First  (or 

Third  Schedule) 

£ 

£ 
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[Form  referred  to  under  heading  No.  8  in  Sixth  Schedule.] 
Summary  and  Valuation  of  the  Policies  of  the as  at 


Deacription  of  Txanaactions 

F^ticulan  of  the 
Policies  for  Valnatfon 

Valuation 

Value  by  the       table. 
Interest              per  cent. 

i 

d 

1 

1 

3 

1 

|l 

t 

>* 

h 

1 

1 

i^ 

ij 

o 

ii 

1^ 

1 

1 

AsMuranees — 

1.  With  participation  in  profits: 

For  whole  term  of  life    .     . 
Other  classes  (to  be  specified) 
Extra  premiums  payable 

Total  assurances  with  profits  . 

2.  Without  pertidpation  in  profits: 

For  whole  term  of  life    .     . 
Other  classes  (to  be  specified) 
Extra  premiams  payable.    . 

Total  assurances  without  profits 

Total  assurances 

Deduct  re-assurances    .... 

Net  amount  of  assurances     .    . 
Adjustments  (if  any)   .... 

Annnities — 
OtJier  classes  (to  be  specified)    . 

— 

1 

1 

1 
[ 

i 

1 

j 

1 
! 

- 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Total  of  the  results    .... 

1 

1 

1 

The  item  *'  extra  premium  "  in  this  Act  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  charge  for 
any  riak  not  provided  for  in  the  minimum  contract  premium.  If  policies  are 
issued  in  or  for  any  country,  at  rates  of  premium  deduced  from  tables  other  than 
the  European  mortEdity  tables  adopted  by  the  company,  separate  schedules,  similar 
in  form  to  the  abore,  must  be  furnished. 


[Form  referred  to  under  heading  No.  8  in  Sixth  Schedule.] 
Valuation  balance  sheet  of as  at 18 


Db.  £ 

To  net  liability  under 
assurance  and  annuity 
transactions  (as  per  sum- 
mary statement  provided 
in  Seventh  Schedule)     . 

To  BorpluB  (if  any)  .    .    . 


£ 


Cb. 

By  life  assurance  and 
annuity  funds  (as  per 
balance  sheet  under 
Third  or  Rf th  Schedule) 

By  deficiency  (if  any)  ,    . 


£    «.    d. 
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SEVENTH  SCHEDULE. 

Statement  of  the  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  business  of  the, 
on  the 


[The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  accord  with  the  numbers 
of  the  corresponding  questions.  Statements  of  re-assurances,  corre- 
sponding to  tiie  statements  in  respect  of  assurances  under  headings  2, 
3,  4,  6,  6  and  7,  are  to  be  given.] 

1.  The  published  table  or  tables  of  premiums  for  assurances  for  the 

whole  term  of  life  which  were  in  use  at  the  date  above- 
mentioned  P 

2.  The  total  number  of  policies  and  amounts  assured  on  lives  for  the 

whole  term  of  life  which  were  in  existence  at  the  date  above- 
mentioned,  distinguishing  the  portions  assured  with  and  without 
profits,  stating  separately  the  total  reversionary  bonuses,  and 
specifying  the  sums  assured  for  each  year  of  life,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest  ages  ? 

3.  The  amount  of  premiums  receivable  annually  for  each  year  of  life 

after  deducting  the  abatements  made  by  the  application  of 
bonuses  in  respect  of  the  respective  assurances  mentioned  under 
heading  No.  2,  distinguished  ordinary  from  extra  premiums  ? 

4.  The  total  amoimt  of  premiums  which  have  been  received  from  the 

commencement  upon  all  policies  mentioned  under  heading  No. 
2,  which  were  in  force  at  the  above-mentioned  date  ? 

5.  The  total  number  of  policies  and  amounts  assured  under  classes 

of  assurance  business  other  than  for  the  whole  term  of  life, 
distinguishing  the  number  of  policies  and  the  sums  assured 
under  each  class,  and  stating  separately  the  amount  assured, 
with  and  without  profits,  and  the  total  amount  of  reversionary 
bonuses  ? 

6.  The  amount  of  premiums  receivable  annually  in  respect  of  each 

such  special  class  of  assurances  mentioned  under  heading  No.  5, 
distinguishing  ordinary  from  extra  premiums  ? 

7.  The  total  amount  of  premiums  which  have  been  received  from  the 

commencement  upon  all  policies  under  each  special  class 
mentioned  under  heading  No.  5,  which  were  in  force  at  the 
date  above-mentioned  ? 

8.  The  total  amount  of  immediate  annuities  on  lives,  distinguishing 

the  amount  for  each  year  of  life  ? 

0.  The  amount  of  all  annuities  other  than  those  specified  under 
heading  No.  8,  distinguishing  the  amount  payable  under  each 
class,  the  amount  of  premiums  annually  receivable,  and  the 
amoimt  of  consideration  money  received  in  respect  of  each  such 
class,  and  the  total  amount  of  premiums  received  from  the 
commencement  upon  all  deferred  annuities  ? 
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10.  The  average  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  life  assurance  fund  of 

the  company  was  invested  at  the  close  of  each  year  during  the 
period  since  the  last  investigation,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  average  has  been  computed  ? 

11.  A  table  of  minimum  values  (if  any)  allowed  for  the  surrender 

of  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  and  for  endowments,  and 
endowment  assurances,  or  a  statement  of  the  method  pursued 
in  calculating  such  surrender  values,  with  instances  of  its 
application  to  policies  of  different  standing,  and  taken  out  at 
various  interval  ages,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  P 

12.  Separate  statements  to  be  furnished  for  business  at  other  than 

European  rates,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  policies  on  unhealthy  lives  are  dealt  with  P 


EIGHTH  SCHEDULE. 

BuUfor  Valuing  an  Annuity. 

An  annuity  shall  be  valued  according  to  the  tables  used  by  the 
company  which  granted  such  annuity  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
same;  and  where  such  tables  cannot  be  ascertained  or  adopted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  then  according  to  the  table  known  in 
England  as  the  Government  Annuities  Experience  Table,  interest 
being  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  Four  Pounds  per  centum  per  annum. 

Bute  for  Valuing  a  Folicy, 

The  value  of  the  policy  is  to  be  the  difference  between  the  present 
value  of  the  reversion  in  the  sum  assured  on  the  decease  of  the  life, 
including  any  bonus  or  addition  thereto  made  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winding-up,  and  the  present  value  of  the  future  annual 
premiums. 

In  calculating  such  present  values  the  rate  of  interest  is  to  be 
assumed  as  being  Four  Founds  per  centum  per  annum,  and  the  rate 
of  mortality  as  that  of  the  tables  known  in  England  as  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries'  Life  Tables. 

The  premium  to  be  calculated  is  to  be  such  a  premium  as, 
according  to  the  sud  rate  of  interest  and  rate  of  mortality,  is  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  risk  incurred  by  the  office  in  issuing  the  policy, 
exclusive  of  any  addition  thereto  for  office  expenses  and  other  charges. 


NINTH  SCHEDULE. 

When  an  assurance  company  is  being  wound  up  by  the  Court,  or 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Court,  the  official  liquidator,  in  case 
of  all  persons  appearing  by  the  books  of  the  company  to  be  entitled 
to  or  interested  in  policies  granted  by  such  company  for  life  assurance 
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endowment,  annuity,  or  other  payment,  is  to  ascertain  the  values  of 
such  policies,  and  give  notice  or  such  value  to  such  persons ;  and  any 
person  to  whom  notice  is  so  given  shall  be  bound  by  the  value  so 
ascertained,  unless  he  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  dispute  such 
value  in  manner  and  within  a  time  to  be  prescribed  by  a  rule  or  order 
of  the  Ck)urt. 


TENTH  SCHEDULE. 
Memorandum  of  Transfer, 


^' 


iJ. 


^§ 


s 


Transferee 


Narae 
InfUU 


Address 


Occu- 
pation 


S 


3S 
Is 


-ca 


II 


ACTUARIAL    NOTE. 


On  Mr,  TFoolhouse's  Formula  for  the  Adjustment  of  Tables.  By 
Charles  Daniel  Hioham^  Assistant  Actuary  of  The  Metro- 
politan Life  Assurance  Society, 

X  HOUGH  between  the  graphic  method  on  the  one  hand^  and 
Mr.  Higham's  on  the  other,  the  formula  used  by  Mr.  Woolhouse 
in  graduating  the  Institute  Tables  seems  to  have  lost  something 
of  its  pre-eminence,  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  on  record  a 
general  expression  for  it,  correct  to  third  differences,  derived  as  on 
pages  341  and  350  of  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Journal. 

Let  the  numbers  living  (or  dying)  at  each  age  be  represented 
by  Va,  til,  tia,  &c.,  the  central  term  of  those  immediately  under 
observation  being  Uc,n  denoting  distance  from  the  central  term, 
and  the  average  of  or  curves  being  required;  and  let  c— n=a :  then, 
by  the  well-known  formula  of  Finite  Differences, 
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"2" 
=  1^  as  it  should  be. 


and  since  there  are— ^-integral  twos  in  Xj  the  sum  of  all  the 
coefficients  in  the  expression  for  the  value  of  tic=  -  +  — „—  •  ^, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  LOGARITHMS  COBRECT  TO  TEN  PLACES  OF  DECIMALS. 
To  the  Sditor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Sib, — Having  had  occasion  to  require  the  logarithms  of  certain 
numbers  to  10  places  of  decimals,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Tables  of  Mr.  S.  Pineto  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  have  found  these 
so  simple  and  convenient  in  working,  that  I  feel  sure  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in  having  their  method  and  use 
explained. 

The  method  referred  to  depends  on  the  following  simple  proposition. 
If  A  be  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  sought,  and  M  be  any  other 
nnmber  whatever,  then 

A=AMx  =r=;  and  L<^A=LogAM+Log— . 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Pineto  consist  of  two  parts ; 

Ist.  A  subsidiary  table  of  the  logarithms  to  10  places  of  the 
reciprocals  of  certain  multipliers,  M,  which  multipliers, 
when  applied  to  any  number  whatever,  suffice  to  bring 
the  first  seven  figures  of  the  product  within  the  limits 
1,000,000,  and  1,011,000. 

2nd.  A  table  of  the  logarithms  to  10  places  of  all  nmnbers  between 
the  aforesaid  limits,  with  tables  o,f  proportional  parts, 
which  enable  the  logarithms  of  any  number  of  not  more 
than  11  digits  to  be  found  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  tables  are  comprised  in  a  small  volume  of  56  pages.  The 
following  is  an  example  from  the  introductory  chapter  iUustrating 
their  use. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  to  10  places  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
7=3*14159  26636.  From  the  auxiliary  table  we  find  that  the 
requisite  multiplier  is  32  and  that  Log  ^j=2'4t9485  00216*80 
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Then 

w=z    814159  26536 

32    Log^ 

Logl005309 


M«-=100-53096  49152 


AddlttoMly    C^^ 
propoitknuu    < 


parte 


91 


52 


Log» 


=2  4948500216-80 

=200229  95705-75 

-  2764-80 

89-31 

•22 

=0*49714  98726-88 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  by  a  converse  process  the 
number  can  be  found  corresponding  to  any  Ic^arithm  to  10  places. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Pineto's  tables  are  out  of  print ;  but  another 
set  of  tables  by  Mons.  A.  Namur  of  Thuin-sur-Sambre,  Belgium, 
based  on  the  same  principle,  can  be  readily  obtained.* 

In  the  latter,  the  results  are  tabulated  to  12  places  of  decimals. 
The  numbers  to  which  the  logarithms  are  given  lie  oetween  the  limits 
438,800  and  434,300,  and  Mons.  Namur  makes  use  of  the  features  of 
the  logarithmic  differences  at  this  part  of  the  table,  to  find  the  logarithm 
of  any  number  between  433,800,000,000  and  434,300,000,000  without 
the  aid  of  the  usual  tables  of  proportional  parts.  Hence,  the  very 
small  compass  of  11  pages  withm  which  his  tables  are  comprised.  I 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  further  explanation  to  the  introduction  to 
the  tables,  written  by  Mons.  F.  Mansion,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Ghent. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that,  in  respect  of  facility  in  use, 
Mr.  Pineto's  tables  are  superior  to  those  of  Mons.  Namur.  In  the  latter 
it  is  necessarv  to  apply  tioo  consecutive  multipliers  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  to  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  sought  to  bring  the  firat  six 
figures  of  the  product  within  the  limits  given  by  the  tables,  and  the 
mode  of  finding  the  addition  to  the  tabulated  logarithm  corresponding 
to  the  last  six  figures  of  the  product  requires  the  exercise  of  great  care 
in  fixing  the  place  of  the  decimal  point. 

I  send  for  publication  in  the  Journal  the  annexed  short  table, 
compiled  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine  on  the  principle  of  Pineto's 
tables,  which  will  enable  the  logarithms  of  numbers  to  be  found  to 
eight  places  of  decimals,  by  means  of  the  extended  portion  lying 
between  the  numbers  100,000  and  108,000  in  any  good  logarithmic 
tables,  such  as  those  of  Hutton,  Babbage,  Callet,  Schron,  &c. 

The  logarithms  of  ,=r=.   have  been  obtained  from  the  table  of 

logarithms  to  20  places  given  by  Hutton. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  CHISHOLM. 


*  The  Tables  were  published  in  1877  at  Brussels  and  Paris  by  the  Royal 
<mdemy  of  Belgium,  and  the  price  is  Is. 
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Table  for  computing  to  Eight  Decimals  the  Logarithm  of  anjf 
Nwmher  by  means  of  the  Eight-figure  Loaarithms  of  the  Numbers 
from  100,000  to  lOSflOO,  given  in  the  Tables  of  Sutton,  JBabbage, 
Sehron  and  others. 


1 

M 

M 

^k 

Log 

108 
112 
120 

96 

9 

88 

1-0177237670 
1-04675,74006 
£•06551,73279 

-987 
•955 
•945 

121 
125 

134 

84 

8 

77 

1-07672,07189 
109691,00130 
2-11350,92748 

-986 
•904 
-887 

140 
143 
153 

72 

7 

66 

214266,75036 
115490,19600 
2-18045,60645 

-877 
-846 
-820 

162 
164 
167 

68 

61 

6 

2-20065,94505 
2-21467,01650 
1-22184>,87496 

•817 
-810 
-779 

179 
182 
195 

58 
55 
54 

2-23657,20064 
2-25963,73106 
2-26760,62402 

•772 
•741 
•739 

197 
200 
216 

51 

5 

48 

2-29242,98239 
1-30102,99957 
2-8187537626 

•781 
•699 
-686 

224 

228 
244 

45 
44 

41 

3-84678,74862 
2-85664,73235 
2-38721,61488 

-676 
646 
-684 

250 
269 
276 

4 
39 
38 

1-89794.00087 
2-40693,53980 
2-42021,64034 

-603 
•692 
-588 

277 
300 
303 

36 
34 
38 

2-44869,74992 
2-46852,10830 
2-48148,60601 

-567 
-550 
•524 

323 
334 
359 

81 

8 

29 

2-5086333062 
1-62287,87453 
2*53760,20021 

•610 
•478 
•464 

371 
400 
480 

27 
25 
24 

2-56863,62358 
2-60205,99913 
2-6197837583 

-431 
-413 
•376 

455 
477 
500 

22 

21 

2 

2-65757,73192 
2-67778,07053 
1-69897,00043 

•355 
•334 
•302 

539 
556 
599 

19 
18 
17 

2-72124,68990 
2-74472,74949 
2-76955,10786 

•288 
•256 
-237 

625 
667 
715 

16 
15 
14 

2-79588,00173 
2-82390,87409 
2-85387,19643 

-209  . 

•179 

•147 

771 
829 
834 

13 

121 

12 

2-88606,66477 
3-91721,46297 
2-92061,87540 

•114 
•112 
-080 

900 
910 
981 

112 

11 

102 

8-95078,19778 
2-95860,78148 
3-99139,98282 

-074 
-042 
•037 

991 

101 

3-9966736262 

•033 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  OP  THE  TABLE. 

The  column  M  contains  multipliers,  one  of  which,  proper! j 
selected,  will  always  bring  the  natural  number  to  be  dealt  with  within 

the  limits  10,000,000  and  10,800,000.     The  column  Log  ^  contains 

the  log.,  to  10  places,  of  the  reciprocals  of  those  multipliers. 

To  find  the  log.  to  eight  places  of  any  number  over  10,800,000. 
Take  the  multiplier  corresponding  to  the  first  three  figures  of  the 
number  in  the  column  N.,  or  to  the  next  lower  if  those  figures  are 
not  found  there.  Multiply  by  it  the  number  to  be  dealt  witib.  Find 
the  log.  of  the  result  from  one  of  the  tables  referred  to.     Add  to  that 

log.  the  Log  —  from  this  table.     The  sum,  properly  reduced  to  eight 

places,  gives  the  log.  required. 

To  find  the  natural  number  to  eight  places  of  any  log.  over 

•033  .  .  .     Add  thereto  the  I«ognrf  corresponding  to  the  first  three 

places  of  the  log.  in  the  above  table,  or,  if  not  found  there,  to  the 
next  lower  places  there  found.  The  resulting  log.  will  be  between 
•00000000  and  -03300000.  Find  its  natural  number,  which  is  then 
to  be  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  M.  The  product  is  the 
natural  number  sought. 

It  will  make  the  result  in  all  cases  rather  more  accurate  if  25  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  places  be  added  to  the  tabular  log.  where  the 
last  figure  has  not  been  increased,  and  mbtrcLcted  where  it  Aa«  been 
increased  in  those  tables  which  give  information  on  that  point. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  CONTINGENT  ASSURANCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Inetitute  of  Actuaries. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Chatham's  letter  which 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (see  J.I.A.y  xxv,  439). 
For  some  time  I  have  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  tabulate 
corrections,  such  as  those  which  ho  gives  on  pp  441  and  442,  by 
means  of  which  the  premium  for  assuring  a  against  y  and  for  t  years 
longer  might  be  easily  deduced  from  the  premium  for  assuring  a 
against  y. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  H**  Table,  which 
by  some  of  the  best  authorities  is  held  inapplicable  to  the  calculation  of 
premiums  generallv,  may,  on  examination,  prove  specially  inappropriate 
for  quoting  rates  for  contingent  assurances. 
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ContiDgent  assurances,  as  we  know,  are  generally  effected  to  cover 
loans  advanced  upon  reversions  in  cases  where  the  reversioner  must 
survive  the  life-tenant  in  order  to  acquire  a  vested  interest.  The 
persons  on  whose  lives  these  assurances  are  effected  are  prohahly 
somewhat  under  the  average  in  point  of  vitality,  being,  many  of  them 
impecunious  and  some  of  them  dissipated;  the  life-tenants  of  the 
trust  estates  on  the  other  hand  are  generally  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  I  believe  considerably  more  than  half  of  them  are  women, 
and  their  vitality  will  therefore  probably  exceed  that  of  the  H^  Table. 
It  is  of  great  impoi'tance  not  to  under-estimate  the  risk  attaching  to 
these  assurances,  since  they  are  effected  in  great  numbers  and  often 
for  very  large  amounts. 

The  exact  calculation  of  a  table  of  contingent  insurance  premiums, 
in  which  the  lives  insured  follow  one  table  of  mortahty  and  the  lives 
insured  against  another,  and  in  which  also  the  effect  of  selection  in 
each  case  is  duly  taken  account  of,  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  On  this 
point  I  have  been  making  some  experiments,  in  order  to  frame  a  set 
of  premiums  for  the  use  of  my  own  office,  and  give  you  in  the  annexed 
table  some  of  the  results  which  I  have  obtained,  reserving  for  a  future 
letter  an  explanation  of  the  processes  employed.  The  mortality 
tables  employed  in  the  calculation  of  these  rates  are — (1)  for  the 
lives  assured,  Mr.  Sprague's  Select  Mortality  Tables,  given  pp  398, 
399,  of  Vol.  xxii  of  the  Journal,  with  this  modification,  practically 
unimportant,  that  the  column  lix^4i+4  has  been  omitted  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  column  l^ ;  (2)  for  the  lives  assured  against, 
Mr.  Finlaison's  Female  (rovemment  Annuitants'  Analyzed  Table  of 
1884. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  premiums  of  my  table,  as  a  rule, 
exceed  those  given  by  Mr.  Chatham  on  pp  442  and  443,  based  on 
the  H^  Table,  the  difference  in  some  cases  being  very  considerable. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  20  against  60.  The  single  premium 
given  below  is  45  per-cent  higher  than  the  H**  4  per-cent  single 
premium,  and  the  annual  premium  is  over  81  per-cent  higher  than 
the  H*^  4  per-cent  annual  premium. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  SUNDERLAND. 

National  Life  Assurance  Society, 

2,  King  William  Street,  London, 
30  June  1886. 
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Table  of  Single  and  Annual  Fremiums  for  Insuring  x  against  y, 
the  Mortality  Table  for  x  being  Sprague^s  Select  Mortalitg 
Tables  (modified)  ^  for  v  Mnlaison's  Female  Cfovemment  An- 
nuitants' Analyzed  Table,  1884.     Interest  4  per-cent. 

Table  of  A^^^^y 
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II 

y-40 

y-50 

y  =  60 

y=70 

y-80 

20 

•15822 

•12687 

•09902 

•06962 

•04486 

30 

•18574 

•14689 

•10704 

•06961 

•04168 

40 

•20997 

•14069 

•09286 

•05286 

50 

... 

... 

•23843 

•14906 

•08882 

60 

... 

... 

•26462 

•15666 
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II 

y-40 

y-50 

y-60 

y-70 
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20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

•010244 
•012663 

•009587 
•011145 
•016685 

•009016 
•009765 
•014050 
•023947 

•008691 
•008578 
•011609 
•019380 
•037767 

•008066 
•007473 
•009543 
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EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  1886. 

ExAMnrATioir  fob  Adhissioit  to  the  Cla.ss  of  Associate. 

(Pabt  I.) 

Examinert,—!!.  AK8BLL,  Esq. ;  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  F.  W.  White,  Esq. 

First  Paper, 
1.  Define  a  vulgar  fraction  and  a  decimal  fraction.    Simplify 


2i 


+  4i  +  6i 


•ton. 


8i  +  4i  +  6i 
Express  14  cwt.  8  qrs.  17  lbs.  5  oz.  as  a  decimal  fraction  of 


2.  At  what  times  are  the  hands  of  a  clock  exactly  one  over  the 
other? 

3.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  mixed  circu- 
lating decimal.     What  is  the  value  of   2997542  of  £1.  13*.  llrf.  ? 
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4.  Give  an  algebraical  proof  of  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  two  algebraical  expressions. 


Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms  the  fraction 


4a?*+9*»-h2d;«-2d?-4' 


5.  If  a,  j9,  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  flir*+ftj?-f-tf=0,  prove 
that  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  aV«*+ft(A*— 6«5*c+6a*c*)d? 

a^  B 

+ae«=rO  are  -=  and  - . 
P  a 

6.  Solve  the  following  equations : 

(3)    v^a?»+4«r+3  +  ya^+2a?-8=d?+3 

7.  Define  Arithmetic,  (Geometric,  and  Harmonic  Progression. 

(a)  There  are  10  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Progression  whose 
sum  is  10,  and  the  sum  of  whose  cubes  is  lOff.  What 
are  the  numbers  P 

(5)  There  are  4  numbers  in  Geometrical  Progression  whose 
sum  is  40,  and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  820.  What 
are  the  numbers  ? 

8.  Define  permutations  and  combinations. 

(a)  How  many  words  of  six  letters  msy  be  formed  out  of  24 

letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  2  of  the  5  vowels  in  each 

word, 
(ft)  If  uPr  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 

taken  r  together,  and  S(f»P)  denote  f»P|  +  «Pa+  •  •  • 

+  i»Pf»}  show  that 

SU+iP)  =  (fi+l){S(J)  +  l}. 

9-  Write  down  the  rth  term  of  the  expansion  of  (a+d?)*. 

Find  how  many  homogeneous  products  of  r  dimensions  can  be 
formed  out  of  the  n  symbols  a,  ft,  0,  .  .  .  <&c. 

10.  Sum  the  series 

(a)  1.2d?+2.3aj«+3.4r«+  ...  to  «  terms. 

(ft)  1.3df-f-4.9a?«-f-7.27a?«+  ...  to  infinity  where  x  is  <1. 

11.  Define  a  logarithm. 

Enunciate  and  prove  the  Exponential  Theorem. 
Prove  that  
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12.  Describe  the  various  books  necessary  in  ordinary  mercantile 
book-keeping  by  double  entry. 

Explain  the  process  described  as  a  trial  balance. 
State  exactly  the  difference  between  book-keeping  by  single 
and  by  double  entry. 

It  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate  to  answer  one  or  more  of  the 
following  questions  ;  hut  due  weight  will  he  given  to  answers  sent  in. 

13.  Define  A  point. 

A  straight  line. 

A  circle. 

Parallel  straight  lines. 

The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

14.  In  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square  described  upon  the 
side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon 
the  sides  which  contain  the  right  angle. 

15.  Distinguish  between  the  angle  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
the  angle  of  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

Second  Paper, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  modulus  of  a  system  of  logMtiims? 
What  relation  exists  between  the  moduli  of  systems  whose  bases  are 
in  geometrical  progression  ? 

Given  log ,o2= -3010300 
logio3=-4771213 
Find  log5l458,  Iog8l9440,  log9230400  and  logu38'88. 

2.  Show  that  for  all  real  values  of  x  the  expression  a3^+hx'\-e 
has  the  same  sign  as  a,  except  when  the  roots  of  the  corresponding 
equation  aj:*+5a?+c=0  are  real  and  different,  and  x  lies  between 
them. 

For  what  values  of  x  is  12a^ < lllx-k-h^ ? 

8.  Solve  the  equations : 

(1)  (^+aa)(y«-hft«)=m(ary+a5)>| 

(2)  x^+y^+7^=Zxyz  | 

4.  Find  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

ir*-16ir»+70;r2_i20ar-h64=0, 
the  roots  being  in  geometrical  progression. 

5.  Form  the  equations  whose  roots  are 

(1)  ±4^3  and  5^2-/=  1 

(2)  ±^2  and  iv^^. 
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6.  A  sum  of  £700  was  divided  between  4  persons  whose  shares 
were  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  least  was  to  the  difference  between  the  means  as  3 '083 
to  1.     What  were  the  respective  shares  ? 

7.  If  a+5  +  c=0,  show  that  (a«+52^ca)«=:2(a*+5*+c*). 

8.  One  of  two  events  must  happen.  The  odds  against  one  event 
are  7 : 5.     What  is  its  chance  of  happening  P 

A  and  B  are  two  exclusive  events,  p  is  the  chance  of  A,  and  q 
of  B,  happening  on  any  one  of  a  succession  of  occasions  when  either 
A  or  B  must  happen.  Find  the  chance  that  in  any  given  sequence  of 
II  occasions  A  will  happen  r  times  and  B  n— r  times.  What  is  the 
chance  that  in  any  sequence  of  n  occasions,  A  will  occur  at  least  r 
times? 

9.  A  certain  sum  is  to  be  won  by  the  first  person  who  throws  head 
with  a  penny. 

If  there  be  m  throwers,  find  the  chance  of  the  rth  person. 

10.  Given  Mo= 100,000 

M4=  98,391 
«5=  98,011 
««=  97,616 

ooDstnict  the  series  from  t^io  to  «i5,  assuming  that  third  differences 
areeoostant. 

IL  Given  «•,  fh»  t^i  ^i  ^4*  a^nd  1^5,  and  assuming  fifth  differences 
to  beimrtant,  show  that 

_c      2S(g—^)  4-3(0—0) 

*^~2"^  "266 

where  a  =  t^-|-% 

It  it  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate  to  answer  one  or  more  of  lite 
following  qnestione  ;  hut  due  weight  will  be  given  to  answers  sent  in, 

12.  Explain  the  term  locus  as  used  in  geometry,  and  show  that 
the  locus  represented  by  the  equation  Aar+By+C=0  is  a  straight 
line. 

13.  At  what  point  will  the  straight  lines  respectively  represented 
bj  the  equations 

A^+By +C=0 
A'a?+BV+C'=0 
intersect  one  another  P 

Hence  deduce  the  condition  for  the  line  to  be  parallel. 

14.  Find  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  when  the  axes  of 
oo-ordinates  are  rectangular  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 

Air«+Bary+Cy«-|-Dj?+Ey+F=0 

may  represent  a  circle.     What  will  be  the  length  of  the  radius  ? 
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EXAMIKATION  FOB  ADMISSION  TO   THK  ClASS   OP   PeLLOW. 
(Paet  II.) 

Examines,— Qt,  P.  Habdy,  Esq.;   G.  KiKO,  Esq.;    W.  Vauomak,  Bki-. 

First  Paper, 

1.  Six  persons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E",  F,  are  of  the  same  age ;  the  rate 
of  mortalitj  at  that  age  being  1  per-cent.  What  is  the  probability 
(to  five  decimal  places) : 

(a)  That  they  will  die  in  an  assigned  order  P 

(JP)  That  A  will  die  first  and  F  last,  the  remaining  order  not 
being  fixed  ? 

(y)  That  A  will  die  in  the  first  year  and  be  the  first  to  die  P 

2.  The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  per  annum  for  n  years  certain, 
when  interest  is  convertible  p  times  per  annum  and  the  annuity  i^ 
payable  m  times  per  annum,  is 

Prove  this  by  general  reasoning ;  and  show  what  the  formula  becomies 
when  m  is  indefinitely  great. 

8.  Having  given  the  value  of  a^\  at  4^  per-cent =18'0079  and  at 
5  per-cent=  12*4622  ;  find  approximately  the  rate  of  interest  yielded 
by  an  annuity  for  20  years,  in  which  the  payments  are  successively 
20,  19,  18,  &c.,  when  purchased  for  £160. 

4.  If  P  represents  the  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end 
of  the  vear  in  which  a  certain  status  may  fail,  and  Q  the  present 
value  of  £1  per  annum  to  be  received  during  its  continuance ;  prove 

thatP=^$. 
1-H» 

Hence  show  that  (l  +  »)Ma,+»N,=D,. 

5.  A  shareholder  in  a  life  company  holds  £2,000  of  its  paid-up 
capital,  the  dividends  on  which  are  increased  10  per-cent  every 
quinquennial  valuation.  Supposing  a  valuation  to  have  just  taken  place 
and  the  dividends  for  the  next  5  vears  to  be  fixed  at  £100  per  annum, 
what  is  the  value  of  his  interest  m  the  undertaking  upon  a  5  per-oent 
basis  P 

6.  If  a  life  company  experiences  a  mortality  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  table  adopted  in  its  calculations,  and  realizes  the  precise  rate 
of  interest  it  has  anticipated,  prove  that  the  net  premium  for  any  age, 

X,  amounts  in  n  years  to-^ — ^^,  the  claims  of  each  year  being  duly 
1  +  afl? 

provided  for. 
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7.  Give  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  for  the  value  of  oj"*.     What 

does  this  represent  when  m  is  fractional  and  =  - ;  and  how  may  the 

n 

formula  in  this  shape  he  employed  to  approximate  to  the  values  of 

annuities  involving  any  number  of  lives  ? 

8.  A  body  of  men,  kept  of  uniform  strength  by  annual  entrants 
engaged  at  age  20,  and  superannuated  at  age  60,  are  grouped  into  3 
classes,  the  numbers  in  the  classes  being  as  3  in  the  junior,  2  in  the 
intermediate,  and  1  in  the  senior.  Assuming  promotion  to  go  by 
seniority,  how  can  a  mortality  table  be  used  for  finding  the  average 
age  of  promotion  from  one  class  to  another?  What  causes  are  in 
operation  to  vitiate  the  results  ? 

9.  In  two  mortality  tables,  (A)  and  (B),  the  probability  of  living 
a  year  by  the  latter  table  is  throughout  less  in  a  constant  ratio  than 
by  the  former.  What  relation  will  exist  between  the  policy- values  by 
the  two  tables  P 

10.  Given  a  table  of  the  expectation  of  life  at  each  age,  how  would 
you  obtain  the  corresponding  mortality  table;  and  what  means 
would  you  employ  for  testing  the  correctness  of  the  work?  Prove 
that  the  expectations  in  the  case  of  a  stationary  population  may  be 
determined  solely  from  a  return  of  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place. 

11.  Describe  briefly  the  object  of  the  H^w  Mortality  Table,  the 
materials  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  mode  of  using  it  for  the 
purposes  of  a  life  office  valuation. 

12.  Show  how  successive  cash  bonuses  may  be  applied  to  limit 
the  term  for  which  the  premiums  are  payable  under  a  whole-term 
assurance. 

13.  A  life  company  divides  its  business  into  four  classes,  with  a 
view  to  appropriating  the  profits  of  each  class  exclusively  to  the 
policyholder  in  that  ^vision.  What  form  of  Cash  Book  would  you 
s^^^est  should  be  used  under  these  circumstances  ? 

The  following  question  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate, 

14.  State  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  show  that  the  Binomial  Theorem 
is  a  special  case  of  it. 

Second  Paper, 

15.  Show  that  the  sinking  fund  to  redeem  a  debt  of  k  in  n  years 
will  in  t  years  (t<n)  accumulate  to 


K*  - 


flf^. 


16.  By  paying  a  certain  rate  per  annum, »,  of  interest  in  quarterly 
instalments,  that  rate  is  increased  by  *017  of  itself.  Explain  in  what 
way  you  would  obtain  a  series  of  approximations  to  the  value  of  »', 
performing  the  first  of  them. 

17.  Show  how  to  obtain  the  probability  that  ce  will  die  in  the  life- 
time of  y,  Qiy ;  and  give  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  for  this  probability. 
Explain  why  (^  x  Q^  does  not  equal  (^. 


VOL,   XXVI, 
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18.  The  number  of  deaths  at  the  yarious  ages  in  one  year  in  a 
large  district  unaffected  by  mig^tion  are  compared  with  a  suitable 
mortalitj  table ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  actual  deaths  at 
each  age  to  those  of  the  table  for  the  same  age  constantly  diminishes 
as  the  age  increases.  In  what  way  is  this  to  be  accounted  for ;  and 
how  far  does  the  same  cause  of  disturbance  explain  the  defects  of 
Dr.  Price's  Northampton  Table  ? 

19.  Show  how  the  yalue  of  an  annuity  payable  so  long  as  any  one 
of  8  liyes  x,  y,  z^  may  be  living  can  be  approximately  found  from  the 
"  Institute  Life  Tables." 

20.  Find  the  yalue  of  a  temporary  annuity  payable  for  m  years  if 
(a?)  suryive,  or  for  n  years  if  (y)  suryiye,  (x)  hiaying  died  within  the 
n  years.    Assume  n<m, 

21.  The  yearly  rents  of  an  estate  belong  in  equal  shares  to  four 
sisters,  being  equally  divided  at  the  end  of  each  year  amongst  all  of 
the  sisters  who  survive  that  year,  the  last  survivor  taking  the  whole 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Find  in  terms  of  the  single  and  joint-life 
annuities  an  expression  for  the  present  value  of  the  interest  of  any 
one  of  them.  Write  down  the  general  formula  for  the  same  thing, 
when  the  number  of  persons  is  n. 

22.  How  would  you  approximate  to  the  annual  premium  for  an 
assurance  payable  on  the  death  of  a  person  aged  48,  in  the  event  of 
his  dying  before  the  survivor  of  two  persons  aged  respectively  75  and 
70,  or  within  1  year  after  the  death  of  such  survivor  r 

23.  Show  that  the  single  premium  for  an  assurance,  with  return  of 
the  premium  along  with  the  sum  assured,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  all 
the  future  fines  on  successive  lives,  where  the  lives  are  all  to  be 
nominated  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  present  of  the  life  in  possession. 
Explain  verbally  why  this  should  be  so. 

24.  Show  how  by  a  continuous  process  to  construct  commutation 
columns,  M]^,  for  survivorship  assurances. 

25.  A  company  proposes  to  calculate  its  premiums  to  allow  for  a 
reversionary  bonus  at  the  rate  of  1  per-cent  per  annum  on  the  sum 
assured  and  all  previous  bonuses.  Show  how  to  constuct  commutation 
columns  so  that  the  annual  premium  may  be  obtained  by  a  single 
division. 

26.  There  are  44  policies  of  1  each  all  effected  at  age  40,  and 
having  been  in  force  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up  to  44  years  respectively.  The 
sum  of  their  values  is  17'52789.  Find  the  values  separately  of  the 
aggregate  sums  assured,  and  of  the  future  net  premiums  having 

.  given  A«= -879484. 

The  following  questions  are  optional  on  the  part  qf  the  Candidate, 

d^^ 

27.  Show  that  when  fourth  differences  are  constant,  -j—  =  A«f#a.-.|. 

28.  Explain  in  what  way  integration  is  equivalent  to  the  summation 
of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  terms ;  and  integrate 

s^  ;     V^a*— 0?* ;     a  log  x. 
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EXAHUTATION    FOB    ADMISSION    TO    TUB     ClABS    OF    FkLLOW. 
(Pabt  III.) 

Examiners — W.   HuOHSS,  Esq.;    A.   W.   Suin>BBULin>,   Esq.,    M.A.; 
T.  £.   Yoviro,  Em^.,  B.A. 

Firat  Paper, 

1.  Describe  Mr.  Berrid^'s  method  of  Graduation  applied  to  the 
Peerage  Mortality  Table  ot  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Day,  and  sketch  the 
process  by  which  Mr.  Berridge*s  equations  may  be  obtained. 

2.  What  mortality  table  would  you  use  if  you  were  called  on  to 
calculate  for  an  ordinary  life  office  a  set  of  tables  of  premiums  for 
single-life  insurances  ? 

What  objections  are  there  to  the  use  of  the  H^  Table  for 
this  purpose? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  forming  a 
scheme  for  distributing  the  policyholders*  share  of  the  profits  of  a 
life  office  ? 

An  office  which  always  makes  a  net  premium  yaluation  by  the 
H^  Table  of  Mortality  diyides  the  profit  shown  at  each  yaluation 
among  the  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  paid 
on  them  during  the  yiuuation  period.  Under  what  circumstances  is 
this  mode  of  distribution  fairly  equitable  ? 

4.  How  would  you  proceed  to  inyestigate  the  solyency  of  a  life 
office? 

A  life  office  haying  been  found  insolyent,  how  would  you  treat 
the  following  assets : 

(1)  Half-credit  premiums. 

(2)  Loans  on  policies  within  their  surrender-yalues. 

5.  State  the  proyisions  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1870,  in  regard  to  Life  Assurance  Policies.  How  are  these  proyisions 
modified  by  the  Act  of  1882  ? 

Can  you  suggest  any  improyements  in  the  eleyenth  section  of 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882  ? 

6.  A  policy  is  conyeyed  to  trustees.  On  the  claim  arising,  the 
solicitor  to  the  trustees  presents  the  policy,  properly  discharged,  and 
a  letter  to  the  office  signed  by  the  trustees  requestmg  that  the  sum 
assured  be  paid  to  him.  What  recent  important  decision  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  bears  upon  the  case?  What  course  should  be 
adopted  by  the  office  ? 

7.  State  concisely  the  state  of  the  law  as  prescribing  the 
circumstances  under  which  one  person  may  insure  the  life  of  another. 

How  is  the  insurable  interest  of  a  creditor  in  the  life  of  his 
debtor  affected  by  the  repayment  of  the  debt  ? 

Why  is  it  that,  in  cases  of  insurance  by  one  person  on  the  life 
of  another,  the  insurance  office  usually  makes  enquiries  as  to  the 
object  of  the  insurance  ? 

F  2 
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8.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  English  National  Debt  as  at 
present  existing.  What  arrangements  for  its  gradual  extinction  are 
ia  operation  ? 

9.  A  scarcity  of  the  standard  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  low  prices.  An  issue  of  £1  notes  has 
been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  this  scarcity.  State,  generally,  the 
advantages  of  such  an  issue,  and  what  effect  it  would  be  likely  to 
have  upon  prices.  Discuss,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
expediency  of  such  an  issue  as  a  remedy  in  present  circumstances. 

10.  An  absolute  reversion,  falling  in  on  the  death  of  a  person  aged 
55,  to  a  trust  fund  invested  in  British  Government  Stock,  English 
Railway  Debenture  and  Ordinary  Stocks,  Foreign  Government 
Stocks,  Shares  in  Foreign  Railways,  Mortgages  of  English  Freeholds 
and  Leasehold  Houses  in  London,  is  offered  for  sale  to  an  Insurance 
Company.  On  what  principles  would  you  value  the  various  securities 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  price  which  should  be  given  for  the 
reversion,  and  what  enquiries  concerning  the  securities  should  be 
made  by  the  Company  before  it  enters  into  a  contract  to  buy  ? 

11.  A,  aged  45,  has  a  reversionary  life  interest  in  a  freehold 
estate  expectant  on  the  decease  of  B,  aged  75.  A  has  also,  in  the 
event  of  his  predeceasing  C,  aged  25,  the  reversion  to  the  fee  simple 
of  the  estate  expectant  on  his  own  decease  and  that  of  B.  A  wishes 
to  raise  £2,000  on  his  interest,  by  way  of  reversionary  charge. 
State  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  reversionary  charge,  and  the 
insurance  required : 

(i)  If  the  estate  produces  £20,000  a  year, 
(ii)  If  the  estate  produces  £400  a  year. 

12.  A,  born  30th  April  1861,  has  a  life  interest  in  £1,000  a  year 
(amply  secured  and  payable  free  of  any  deductions)  in  reversion 
expectant  on  the  death  of  B,  bom  in  January  1816,  provided  B 
leaves  no  issue  male.  B  has  a  wife,  aged  60,  in  good  health,  and  has 
no  issue.  Find  the  market  value  of  A's  interest  assuming  the 
following  rates  of  premium : 

£1.   18*.   Od.  per-cent  per  annum  for  ordinary   non-profit 
insurance  on  A's  life. 
0     10     0      per-cent  single  premium  for  making  the  above 

insurance  whole  world. 
4       0      0      per-cent  single  premium  for  insurance  against 
issue  to  B. 

Note. — Candidates  may  refer  to  Jones  on  Annuities  for  any  further  data 
required  for  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


It  is  optional  on  the  part  of  Candidates  to  answer  the  following  qu^sttonx, 

13.  A  sum  of  money  is  invested  for  n  years  at  compound  interest, 
at  nominal  rates  fluctuating  between  2\  and  4  per-cent  per  annum, 
the  interest  being  added  to  the  principal  from  day  to  day. 
Find  an  expression  for  the  accumulated  amount. 
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14.  m+n  persons  aged  or  are  taken  under  observation  for  a  year, 
witbin  which  time  n  of  them  die. 

Find  the  probability,  as  deduced  from  the  above  observations, 
that  a  person  aged  x  will  die  in  a  year's  time. 


Secand  Fapei\ 

15.  Describe  the  mode  of  construction  of  Mr.  Sprague's  Select 
Mortality  Tables. 

16.  The  mortality  likely  to  prevail  in  the  future  among  the  lives 
insured  in  an  office  is  deduced  from  its  past  experience.  Criticize  the 
effect  of  the  element  "  Survivors." 

Describe  the  method  of  treating  this  element  adopted  by 
certain  American  Actuaries,  and  discuss  the  value  of  this  method. 

17.  Discuss  the  merits  of  that  method  of  dividing  profits  known 
as  the  "  uniform  reversionary  bonus  system." 

18.  Criticize  the  following  methods  of  valuing  the  liabilities  of  an 
ordinary  life  office : 

(i)  A  Carlisle  4  per-cent  pure-premium  valuation. 

(ii)  A  valuation  at  3  per-cent  in  which  the  H^  pure 
premiums  are  valued,  and  the  tables  of  mortality  for 
reversions  and  annuities  are,  for  policies  less  than  five 
years  old  the  H*',  for  policies  more  than  five  years  old 
the  HM<»> . 

(iii)  A  valuation  in  which  the  full  premiums  are  valued,  the 
reversions  and  annuities  used  in  valuing  being  such  as 
correspond  at  3  per-cent  interest  with  the  premiums 
charged  by  the  office. 

19.  Give  an  account  of  the  legislation  of  1870  and  1872  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Insolvency  in  Life  Offices. 

20.  £xplain  the  difference  between  the  interest  of  a  tenant-f or-life 
and  a  tenant-in-tail  in  an  estate. 

What  is  the  method  of  raising  money  on  his  interest  usually 
adopted  by  a  tenant-in-tail  in  remainder?  What  risk  is  run  by 
the  lenders  in  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  tenant-in-tail  s 
interest? 

21.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  bank  rate  of  discount  and 
the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  Stock  Exchange  securities, 
mentioning  the  chief  causes  which  affect  these  rates. 

Why  is  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  first-class  mortgages 
higher  than  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  debenture 
stocks  ? 

22.  What  is  the  system  of  English  Banks  in  regard  to  Cash 
Reserves  ?  What  remuneration  does  the  Bank  of  England  get  for 
its  responsibility  in  the  matter  ? 

How  is  the  Reserve  affected  by  the  rates  of  exchange  ?  How 
does  the  Bank  of  England  act  in  order  to  make  the  bank  rate  effective 
in  the  money  market  ? 
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28.  What  is  meant  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  what  are  tihe 
chief  causes  assigned  for  it  ? 

Explain  how  the  difference  between  standard  and  token  money 
is  illustrated  by  the  rupee  and  English  florin. 

An  English  company  with  the  bulk  of  its  inyestments  in 
British  Securities  issues  policies  in  India  in  which  the  premiums  and 
sums  assured  are  payable  in  rupees.  How  would  you  pass  the  items 
of  this  business  through  the  Annual  Accoimts,  and  how  would  you 
reserve  for  such  policies  at  the  valuations  ? 

24.  A,  aged*  85,  if  living  at  the  death  of  B,  aged  70,  will  then 
become  entitled  to  the  biuance  of  a  fund  of  £10,000,  after  the 
following  charges  have  been  satisfied  thereout: 

(1)  £1,000  to  be  pud  on  the  death  of  B  to  0  (now  aged 

25)  if  then  living. 

(2)  An  annuity  of  £100  a-year,  payable  after  the  death 

of  B,  to  a  lady  now  aged  25  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  and  after  her  death  to  any  husband  she 
may  leave  behind  her  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
(The  lady  has  a  husband  now  aged  40). 

The  £10,000  is  a  first  charge  on  a  fund  in  Court  amply 
sufilcient  to  secure  it. 

How  would  you  estimate  the  market  value  of  A*s  interest, 
and  what  rate  of  interest  would  you  use  in  the  calculations  P 

25.  On  what  ^neral  principles  would  you  frame  a  scheme  of 
surrender-values  of  ordinary  policies  ? 

(i)  For  a  Mutual  Society. 
(ii)  For  a  Proprietary  Company. 

26.  The  manager  of  a  Life  Insurance  Company  is  instructed  by 
his  directors  to  report  to  them  on  the  character,  profitableness,  and 
progress  of  the  business  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Company. 
Sketch  in  detail  the  points  which  should  be  considered  in  his  report. 


It  ii  optional  on  the  part  of  Candidates  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

27.  If  the  force  of  mortality  at  age  ^  is  a  function  of  the  form 
m^  where  m  and  q  are  constants,  find  an  expression  for  2^«,  the 
number  Hving  at  age  x, 

28.  Show  how  %Ux  may  be  developed  in  a  series  proceeding  by 
the  differential  coefiicients  of  u^^  and  prove  that  no  differential 
coeflicient  of  an  even  order  will  appear  in  the  expansion. 

Find  a  formula  by  means  of  which  Bernoulli's  numbers  may 
be  successively  calculated. 
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PBOCEEDINQS  OP  THE  INSTITUTB,—Se88Ioh  1886-6. 

PiTsi  Ordinary  Meeting,  SO  November  1885. 

The  President  (Mr.  T.  R  Spbague)  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute : 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  George. 
The  following  g^tleman  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Institute : 

Lidhury,  Isaac  Stephen. 
The  President  dellTered  an  inaugural  address. 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  21  Deeemher  1885. 
The  President  (Mr.  T.  B.  Spbagub)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  read  a  paper  on  "The  Income  Tax,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  Incidence  on  Assurance  Companies." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion :— Messrs.  Ackland, 
Colquhoun,  A.  I&y,  C.  D.  Higham,  G.  King,  Lancaster,  Priestley,  and  the 
President. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  25  Jamuary  1886. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Adlbb  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Gray  read  a  paper  on  "Average  Bates  of  Mortality  as  afEected 
by  the  Grouping  of  the  Numbers  exposed  to  Bisk  at  different  Ages." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion: — Messrs.  Crisford, 
6.  Elng,  Manly,  Busher,  Byan,  ana  the  Chairman. 


Fowrih  Ordinary  Meeting,  22  February  1886. 
The  President  (Mr.  T.  B.  Spbaoub)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  8.  Crisford  read  a  paper  on  "  Office  Premium  Loadings,  and  how 
tbey  are  dealt  with  in  Valuation  and  Distribution  of  Profits. — rart  II." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion: — Messrs.  Ackland, 
Adler,  J.  Chisholm,  8.  Day,  W.  T.  Gray,  Manly,  Byan,  and  the  Pi*esident. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  29  March  1886. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Adlbb  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jas.  Chisholm  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Assessment  of  Life  Bisks." 
The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion: — Drs.  Bennett, 

Hall,  Pollock,  Thomson,  ThomhiU,  and  Tirard;  and  Messrs.  Colquhoun, 

Humphreys,  Byan,  Whittall,  and  the  Chairman. 
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Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  19  April  1886. 
The  President  (Mr.  T.  B.  Spbagub)  in  the  Chair. 

The  admission  of  the  following  gentleman  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
was  proposed : 

Tennant,  John  Bell. 

The  admission  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  Associates  of  the  Institute 
was  proposed : — 

Buckley,  Thomos  John  Westley.    *|  Chatham,  James. 

Hume,  Alexander  Sherman. 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Graphic  Method  of  Constructing 
Moi-tality  Tables." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion : — Messrs.  Ackland, 
Bailey,  Burridge,  A.  J.  Finlaison,  C.  D.  Higham,  G.  King,  and  Manly. 


TJie  Thiriy^ninth  Annual  Oeneral  Meeting,  5  Jiine  1886. 

The  President  (Mr.  T.  B.  Spbague)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly  (hon.  sec.)  read  the  circular  convening  the  meeting, 
the  minutes  of  the  oi-dinary  meeting  held  in  April  (which  were  signed  as 
correct  by  the  President),  and  the  following  Report  of  the  Council,  and 
Statement  of  Accounts : 

"On  the  occasion  of  meeting  the  members  at  this,  the  Thirty-ninth 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  since  its  foundation,  and  the  second 
since  its  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter,  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in 

Xrting  that  the  Bye-Laws,  which  were  prepared  by  the  Council,  and 
>ted  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  held  on  10  October  last,  were, 
witt  a  few  immaterial  alterations,  allowed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  26  February  last ;  and  that  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  Charter 
having  been  duly  observed,  the  Institute  has  now  fairly  started  on  its  new 
career  of  usefulness  as  an  incorporated  society. 

"  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  the  new  Class  of  Students  has  been 
formed,  and  24  gentlemen  have  up  to  this  time  been  admitted  to  it. 
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The  nnmber  of  members 

Honorary 
Members 

Fellows 

Associates 

Students 

Corre- 
siK)iiding 
Menil)ers 

Total 

existing  on   the  list    in 



1 

each  cliiss  on  31  March 

1885  was  as  follows 

3 

153 

269 

0 

9 

434 

These  were  diminished  by 

Deaths  .... 

0 

6 

1 

0 

©  oo  o 

Transfer  bj  Exnmination 

0 

0 

4 

0 

„          Election 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

Resignations . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Default  in   Payment  of 

Subscriptions     . 

0 

0 

7 

0 
0 

0  J 

3 

147 

252 

9 

411 

And  increased  by 

Election 

0 

1 

1 

24 

0   \ 

30 

Transfer  by  Exnmination 

0 

4 

« 

0 

0    > 

Leaving  on  the  Books  at  the 

close  of  the  financial  year. 

31  March  1886 

« 

152 

253 

24 

9 

441 

"  The  financial  position  of  the  Institute  continues  to  he  very  satisfactory. 
The  Accounts,  which  have  been  duly  audited,  show  that  the  income  of  the 
year  was  £1,148.  14*.  9rf.,  being  £37.  8*.  Sa?.  more  than  la.st  year ;  and  that 
the  expenditure  was  £802.  11«.  4d. ;  so  that  a  sum  of  £346.  3«.  ^d,  has  been 
added  to  the  total  funds,  which  now  stand  at  £3,357.  5*.  bd.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  since  these  accounts  were  made  up,  a  sum  of 
£194.  18.9.  Wd.  has  been  paid  which  was  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
passing  of  the  Bye-Laws  ;  and  that  Fai-t  II  of  the  Text-Book  will  involve 
a  heavy  expenditure,  no  portion  of  which  has  yet  been  paid ;  so  that  the 
above-mentioned  increase  in  the  funds  may  be  considered  as  a  reserve  to 
provide  for  charges  already  incurred. 

"  The  Council  have  decided  to  divide  Part  II  of  the  Text-Book  into  two 
volumes;  and  they  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  first  of  these 
volumes  is  nearly  ready,  and  will  probably  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year. 

"  The  ordinary  sessional  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  At  the  first 
meeting,  held  on  30  November  1885,  the  President  (Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague) 
delivered  an  opening  address  ;  and  at  the  subsequent  meetings  the  following 
papers  were  read  and  discussed,  namely  : 

"  21  December  1885 — *  On  the  Income  Tax,  especially  in  reference  to 
its  incidence  on  Assurance  Companies ' — by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey. 

"  25  January  1886 — *  On  Average  Rates  of  Mortality  as  affected  by 
the  grouping  of  the  numbers  exposed  to  risk  at  different  ages ' — 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gray. 

"  22  February  1886 — *  On  Office  Premium  Loadings,  and  how  they 
are  dealt  with  in  Valuation  and  Distribution  of  Profits;  Part  II ' 
—by  Mr.  G.  S.  Crisford. 
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"  29  March  1886—*  On  the  AsseBsment  of  Life  lUsks  '—by  Mr.  James 
Chisholm. 

"  19  April  1886— *  On  the  Graphic  Method  of  constructing  Mortality 
Tables*— by  the  President  (Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague). 


"  The  examinations  of  the  Institute  were  held  on  30  April  and  1  May ; 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  examiners  it  appears  that  for  the  First  Part 
thirty -two  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  seven  passed,  namely : 


Beames,  F. 
Faulks,  J.  £. 
Foot,  H. 


Newman,  P.  L 


Griffin,  B.  W. 
Hazell,  J.  S. 
Mullins,  B.  W. 


"For  the  Second  Part,  fourteen  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
seven  passed,  namely : 


Bell,  P. 
Cooper,  W.  G. 
Lemon,  W.  K. 


Woods,  A.  B. 


Longdon,  A.  £. 
Milner,  J.  W. 
Pulley,  W.  P. 


"  And  for  the  Third  Part,  eleven  candidates  presented  themselves,  of 
whom  four  passed,  namely : 

Berry,  B.  A.  I                    Schooling,  F. 

Dickinson,  A.  L.  |                    Simon,  L.  M. 


"In  all  these  cases  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are,  in 
accordance  with  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Council,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

"  The  Council  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  their 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Institute  has  sustained  by  the  deaths  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hodfi^e  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford.  Mr.  Hodge  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Institute,  and  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal.  He  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute,  and  was  for  two  years  (1870-1,  1871-2)  its  President. 
Mr.  Walford  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  all  subjects  relating  to  insurance ; 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  sessional  meetings  of  the 
Institute.  Almost  his  last  work  was  the  'Essay  on  the  History  of  Life 
Assurance ',  for  which  the  Institute  awarded  him  the  *  Samuel  Brown '  First 
Prize." 
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The  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


[July  1886. 


The  P&BSiDENT,  after  adverting  to  the  stride  made  by  the  Institute 
during  the  past  12  months,  and  to  its  now-recognized  position  as  an 
Incorporated  Body,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts ;  and 
the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Humphbeys,  they  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  ballot  which  followed,  the  Scrutineers,  Messrs.  E.  Justican  and 
G.  H.  Ryan,  reported  the  following  to  be  the  list  of  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Council  and  Officers,  elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year : 


Fresid&ni. 
Abchibald   Day. 

Vice'  Presidents . 
Edward  Docker,  M.A.  I      Benjamin  Newbatt. 

Henry  William  Manly.  William  Sutton,  MA. 


Cowicil, 


•Thomas  G.  Ackland. 

Marcus  N.  Adleb,  M.A. 

Arthur  H.  Bailey. 

George  William  Berridge. 
♦David  A.  Bumsted. 

James  Chishqlm. 
♦Thomas  H.  Cooke. 

George  Stephen  Crisford. 

Archibald  Day. 
♦David  Deuchar. 
♦Edward  Docker,  M.A. 

Alexander  John  FInlaison. 
♦Richard  C.  Fisher. 

John  Ralph  Grimes.        ^ 

Ralph  Price  Hardy. 


♦Augustus  Hendriks. 
♦Charles  D.  Higham. 

George  Humphreys,  M.A. 

George  King. 

Henry  William  Manly. 
♦Benjamin  Newbatt. 

Thomas  Bond  Sprague,  M.A. 
♦Thomas  Y.  Strachan. 

William  Sutton,  M.A. 
♦James  Terry. 
♦Spencer  C.  Thomson,  B.A. 
♦George  Todd,  M.A. 

John  Hill  Williams. 
♦Frank  B.  Wyatt. 

Thomas  Emley  Young,  B.A. 


Note. — Those  marked  ♦  are  new  members. 

Treasurer. 
Geobge  Humphreys,  M.A. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
George  Stephen  Crisford.       |     Thomas  Emley  Young,  B.A. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Lemon  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Miller  seconded,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Adey,  Mr.  Adlard,  and  Mr.  Rusher,  as  auditors ;  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Newbatt,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Justican,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  ]^assed  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council 
and  Officers,  for  their  services  during  the  past  two  years,  and  received  a 
brief  acknowledgment  in  each  case. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  Graphic  Method  of  Adjusting  Mortality  Tables. — A  descrip- 
tion of  its  objects,  and  its  advantages  as  compared  with  other 
methodsy  and  an  application  of  it  to  obtain  a  Graduated 
Mortality  Table  from  Mr.  A.  J,  Finlaison's  Observations  on 
the  Mortality  of  the  Female  Government  Annuitants,  4  years 
and  upwards  after  purchase.  By  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A., 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

[Read  before  the  Institute,  19  April  1886.] 

JL  HAVE  on  various  occasions  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
graphic  method  is  the  best  one  to  employ  in  graduating  a 
mortality  table ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  explain  fully  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  describing  the 
advantages  of  the  graphic  method,  and  the  objections  I  s  :e  to  the 
use  of  some  other  methods  which  are  commonly  employed.  In 
order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  is  clearly  essential  to  give 
a  graduation  of  some  mortality  observations ;  and  my  attention 
having  been  again  drawn  to  the  subject  by  reading  Mr.  Higham's 
brief,  but  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  paper.  On  the 
Graduation  of  Mortality  Tables  {J J, A.  xxv,  15),  in  which  he 
speaks  unfavourably  of  the  graphic  method,  I  think  that  an 
examination  of  his  reasoning  and  results  will  furnish  me  with  the 
most  suitable  opportunity  I  could  have  for  stating  my  views  on 
the  whole  subject. 

VOL.  XXVI.  o 
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Mr.  Higham's  paper  commences  with  a  reference  to  the 
report  I  made  in  August  1883,  on  Mr.  A.  J,  Finlaison's  new 
tables,  which  show  in  an  improved  form,  the  mortality  among 
the  Government  Life  Annuitants:  (see  the  Parliamentary  Return 
entitled  Papers  relating  to  the  Government  Annuities  Act  1882, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  7  February 
1884);  and  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  to  my  readers  if  I  begin 
by  making  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Finlaison  and 
myself,  as  given  in  the  Return.  Mr.  Finlaison  says  (p.  13): 
''  The  most  satisfactory  system  of  adjustment  of  Tables  of 
"  Mortality  at  present  known,  when  a  sufficiently  large  number 
"  of  observed  facts  have  to  be  dealt  with,  is  that  devised  by  Mr. 
"  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse  for  the  construction  of  the  Table  of 
"  Mortality  derived  from  the  experience  of  Life  Assurance 
'^  Companies  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries ;  but  the  method 
"  becomes  inapplicable  unless  the  numbers  involved  are  so  large 
^^  as  to  themselves  produce  a  series  which  demands  no  more  than 
"  a  slight  rectification  of  its  progression.  When  the  number  of 
"  persons  under  observation  is  limited,  *****  other 
"  means  for  the  adjustment  of  the  death-rates  must  be  employed 
"  to  arrive  at  an  orderly  progressive  series. 

'^  The  criterion  which  should  be  applied,  however,  to  whatever 
^^  system  of  adjustment  may  be  adopted,  consists  in  the  derived 
^'  scries  being  found  to  return  an  equivalent  number  of  deaths  4o 
'^  the  original  facts,  when  the  adjusted  death-rate  is  assumed  to 
"  be  experienced  by  a  body  of  persons  exactly  similar  to  that 
'^  upon  which  the  table  is  founded." 

And  on  page  14 :  "  The  Tables  for  each  of  the  first  four  years 
"  of  the  currency  of  the  annuities,  have  been  adjusted,  as  the 
"  numbers  under  observation  were  relatively  small,  in  the  following 
'^  manner :  in  the  first  place,  an  adjustment  was  made  according 
"  to  the  formula  well  known  among  actuaries  by  the  name  of  its 
"  author,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gompertz,  F.R.S.,  according  to  which  the 
'^  number  of  persons  living  at  any  age  of  life  (a)  is  to  be  reprc- 
'^  scnted  by  the  algebraical  expression  a.i^,  in  which  cr,  h,  and  c, 
'^  are  constants  deduced  from  the  original  facts.  The  death-rate 
"  obtained  from  such  preliminary  series,  was  then  applied  to  the 
"  actual  original  number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
'^  mortality  at  each  ago;  and  the  number  of  deaths  obtained  from 
"  the  computation,  compared  with  the  deaths  that  actually  occurred, 
"  in  groups  of  short  intervals  of  age.  The  constants  in  the 
"  formula  were  then  varied  at  such  intervals  of  age,  in  a  manner 
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*^  which  tended  to  bring  the  deaths  returned  by  the  final  series 
"  obtained  by  this  means^  into  an  agreement  with  the  actual 
''  original  facts. 

*'  In  the  case  of  the  Tables  for  four  years  and  upwards,  when 
''  the  numbers  under  observation  were  of  sufficient  extent,  the 
"  method  of  Mr.  Woolhouse,  already  referred  to,  has  been  used. 

'^  The  object  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  the  computations, 
^^  has  been  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  adjusted  series 
"  of  death-rates,  should  correspond,  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the 
''  case  would  permit,  with  the  deductions  primarily  made  from  the 
'^  crude  facts." 

I  entirely  accept  the  tests  of  good  graduation  here  described 
by  Mr.  Finlaison.  In  the  first  place,  the  adjusted  facts  must 
form  an  orderly  progressive  series,  that  exhibits  no  breaks  or 
irregularities;  and,  secondly,  the  graduated  series  must  in  the 
aggregate  yield  the  same  results  as  the  ungraduated ;  for  instance, 
the  same  number  of  deaths  when  the  numbers  exposed  to  risk 
are  identical.  But  I  say  with  regard  to  the  process  which 
Mr.  Finlaison  has  adopted,  firstly,  that  although  Mr.  Gonipertz's 
formula  is  very  suitable  for  terms  of  years  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  it  is  not  applicable,  with  the  same  values  of  constants, 
throughout  the  whole  of  life;  and  that  the  adoption  of  new 
constants  at  certain  points,  causes  a  break  in  the  regularity  of  the 
series  at  each  of  those  points;  and  secondly  (p.  74),  "If  we  take 
''  Mr.  Finlaison^s  adjusted  rate  of  mortality  for  females  [being  the 
'^  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Higham  on  pages  20  and  21  of  his  paper], 
''  and  write  down  the  differences,  we  shall  find  that  for  certain 
''  series  of  years  they  run  very  smoothly,  say  from  age  40  to  age 
"  50 ;  but  that  for  other  series  of  years,  say  from  50  to  60,  they 
"  run  more  irregularly,  increasing  and  decreasing  without  any  law, 
"  This  also  clearly  appears  from  the  form  of  curve  as  given  in 
^'  diagram*  No.  3 ;  and  these  irregularities  are  a  consequence  of 
"  the  use  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method  of  adjustment,  and  an 
'^  insepai*able  defect  attaching  to  the  use  of  it.  The  result  of  my 
"  own  study  of  the  subject  of  graduation  of  tables,  is,  that  the 
"  most  satisfactoi*y  system  of  adjustment  is  the  graphic  method. 
''  This  assumes  no  formula  like  Mr.  Gompertz's  method,  and  no 
'^  rigid  course  of  procedure  like  Mr.  Woolhouse's ;  but  the 
"  computer  first  draws  a  smooth  curve  representing  approximately 
"  the  series  of  values  to  be  adjusted,  and  is  then  at  liberty  to 

*  This  is  Diagram  No.  1  of  the  prcEcnt  paper. 
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"  amend  it  by  successive  trials  until  it  satisfies  sufficiently  both  of 
*'  the  conditions  of  good  graduation/' 

Mr.  Higham  in  effect  admits  the  justice  of  my  criticism  of 
Mr.  Woolhouse's  method^  and  proposes  formulas  of  his  own, 
which  (he  says)  give  results  that  are  on  the  whole  very  similar 
to  Mr.  Woolhouse's,  but  proceed  with  greater  regularity. 

Mr.  Woolhouse's  graduation  formula  may  be  written  in  the 
following  form: 

Ua.=  •200mj,  -f  •192(w,,_i  +  tt-,4.1)  -f  •168(m^_2+ Mx+2) 
4-  •056(mj._3  +  ttxfs)  +  •024(tta?_4  -f  M«+4) 

--•016(«^_6  +  Wx+6)  — •024(tl;r_7  +  «'*+7)- 

We  see  from  this,  that  if  we  have  a  series  of  unadjusted  numbers, 

the  adjusted  number  Ua?,  corresponding  to  u^^  is  found  by  means  of 
Ux  and  the  7  preceding  and  7  succeeding  numbers^  taking  the 
percentages  of  each  indicated  by  the  formula.  Mr.  C.  Ansell,  in 
his  Statistics  of  Families,  page  21,  says  that  the  effect  of  the 
formula  '^  is  to  cause  the  adjusted  number  dying  at  any  given  age 
"  to  be  composed  of  the  following  percentages  of  the  unadjusted 
"  numbers  dying  at  that  and  contiguous  ages,  namely : 

"  At  the  given  age  .... 
"  +  Ages  1  year  older  and  1  year  younger 
"  +    „     2        tf        „        2  „ 

+     II     3        ft         ft        3  „ 

"    -4.  4i  ^ 

T         »»         ^  i»  »»  *  l> 

»»       ^  yt  II  O  M 

"  —  7  7 

II      *  i>  »  #  >f 


"This  formula  yields  results  the  progi'essive  differences  in 
"  which  are  sufficiently  regular;  and,  except  at  the  beginning  and 
"  end  of  the  table  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  it  has  the  advantage 
"  of  maintaining  exactly  the  aggregate  mortality  indicated  by  the 
"  unadjusted  numbers,  only  altering  its  distribution  at  various 
ages.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  making  the  result 
for  any  age,  dependent  on  the  observed  mortality  of  so  long  a 
"  period  of  life  as  7  years  before  and  7  years  after  that  age,  or  15 
"  yeara  altogether." 

In  practice  it  will  cause  no  misunderstanding  if  we  omit  the 
subscript  :t's  in  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula,  and  write  it 
U  =  •200tt  +  •192(tt_i  -f  w+i)  +  •  168(tt_a  -f  w+j)  +  'Oh&(u.^  -f  u^a) 


At  each  age. 

ToUl. 

20     per-cent 

19-2        „ 

16-8        „ 

5-6        „ 

2-4        „ 

20     per-cent 
38-4 
38-6 

11-2        „ 
4-8        „ 

1'6 
2-4 

II 
II 

Total 

1080        „ 
3-2        „ 

4-8        „ 

100-0        „ 

(C 
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Mr.  Ansell  himself  employs  a  formula  which  may  be  similarly 
written 

U=-173i*  +  -16(M_,  +  tt+,)  +  -12(u^s+ti+,)+-08(tt_8+tt+8) 

Mr.  Higham  gives  us  the  choice  between  two  formulas.  In  the 
one  which  he  describes  as  the  most  easy  in  workings  the  graduated 
central  value  is 

^,      2S-3S 
125 

=  -200M  +  -192{ti_,  +  tt+,)  +  -144(ti_,+tt+,)  +  -080(tt_3+tt+3) 
+  -024(tt_4  +  ti+4)--016(tt_6  +  tt+6)-"016(tt_;  +  u+7) 

But  in  the  one  which  he  offers  as  the  best  in  regard  to  smoothness 
of  graduation^ 

64S        4S 
-  10000     300 

=  -2106u  +  "192(tt^i  +  M+i)  +  -14186(M_a  +  ti+,) 

+  •07946(tt_3  -f  tt+a)  +  •024(w_4  +  u^a)  -  •0053(tt_5  +  tz+s) 

— 016(tt_fl+tt+s)--0144(M_7  +  M+7)--00693(tt_8  +  tt48). 
For  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  S  and  S  (which  are  not  the 
same  in  the  two  formulas)^  reference  must  be  made  to  Mr.  Higham^s 
paper. 

The  latter  formula  gives,  he  says,  a  column  of  which  the 
second  differences  present  a  wavy  line  instead  of  a  zigzag.  He 
has  applied  it  to  graduate  the  r^te  of  moiiiality  among  the  female 
Government  annuitants,  4  years  and  upwards  after  purchase ;  and 
he  has  adopted  the  very  convenient  course  of  placing  by  the  side  of 
his  own  graduated  results,  (1)  those  of  a  graduation  he  has  made 
by  Mr.  Woolhouse's  foi-mula,  (2)  the  actual  observed  probabilities 
of  dying,  (3)  the  adjusted  probabilities  given  by  Mr.  Finlaison. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Woolhouse  himself  applies  his  formula 
to  graduate  the  actual  numbers-dying,  d^y  in  the  mortality  table; 
but  Mr.  Higham  applies  it  to  gi*aduate  the  probability  of  dying 
in  a  year,  qx^  which  is  also  the  function  that  Mr.  Ansell  graduates 
by  means  of  his  formula. 

The  gi'aduated  probabilities  of  Mr.  Higham  and  Mr.  Finlaison^ 
cut  down  to  3  significant  figures,  are  given  in  the  following  table^ 
which  also  contains  my  own  results  obtained  by  the  process  to  \q{ 
presently  explained :  jans 
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Table  A. 

Adjusted  prohahiUty  of  dying  in  a  year^  as  calculated  by 

Mr,  Finlaison,  Mr,  Higham^  and  Mr,  Sprague, 


nigham 

Hig 

mm 

according  to 

according  to 

Age 

Finlalson 

Sprague 

Ago 

FinlaLson 

Sprague 

His  new 

Wool- 

His  new 

Wool- 

formula 

hOUDC's 

49 

formula 
•0116 

house's 

27 

•0192 

•0205 

•0135 

•0130 

•0114 

•0121 

28 

•0175 

•0176 

•0128 

50 

•0132 

•0126 

•0126 

•0130 

29 

•0146 

•0137 

•0121 

61 

•0141 

•0139 

•0141 

•0140 

30 

•0119 

•0120 

•0116 

52 

•0151 

•0152 

•0151 

•0155 

31 

•0103 

•0108 

•0110 

53 

•0163 

•0163 

•0162 

•0163 

32 

•0096 

•0091 

•0105 

54 

•0175 

•0173 

•0174 

•0170 

33 

•0099 

•0096 

•0103 

55 

•0181 

•0180 

•0181 

•0177 

34 

•0107 

•0113 

•0103 

56 

•0185 

•0187 

•0185 

•0184 

35 

•0113 

•0112 

•0106 

57 

•0194 

•0194 

•0194 

•0191 

36 

•0115 

•0115 

•0109 

58 

•0204 

•0202 

•0204 

•0199 

37 

•0115 

•0114 

•0112 

59 

•0209 

•0210 

•0209 

•0208 

38 

•0115 

•0118 

•0118 

60 

•0219 

•0219 

•0219 

•0219 

39 

•0117 

•0114 

•0120 

61 

•0233 

•0231 

•0233 

•0232 

40 

•0108 

•0120 

•0122 

•0122 

62 

■0218 

•0247 

•0218 

•0249 

41 

•OHO 

•0124 

•0122 

•0121 

63 

•0266 

•0208 

•0206 

•0270 

42 

•0113 

•0126 

•0128 

•0119 

64 

•0292 

•0292 

•0292 

•0294 

43 

•0115 

•0126 

•0125 

•0116 

65 

•0320 

•0320 

•0320 

•0321 

U 

•0117 

•0122 

•0125 

•0114 

66 

•0318 

•0347 

•034S 

•0350 

45 

•0120 

•0117 

•0115 

•0113 

67 

•0375 

•0374 

•0374 

•0380 

4G 

•0122 

•0112 

•0111 

•0113 

68 

•0403 

•0401 

•0401 

•Olio 

47 

•0125 

•0109 

•0109 

•0114 

69 

•0434 

•0-151 

•0131 

•0140 

48 

•0127 

•0110 

•0110 

•0115 

70 

•0467 

•0166 

•0466 

•0470 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  from  the  age  of  46  to  70  the 
two  graduations  given  by  Mr.  Higham,  as  made  by  his  own  and 
Mr.  Woolhouse's  formulas,  are  practically  identical.  It  is  also 
scon  that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Finlaison's  gi-aduated 
results  from  the  age  of  51  to  70,  agree  still  more  closely  with 
those  given  by  Mr.  Highara,  as  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  same 
formula,  namely,  Mr.  Woolhouse's.  Mr.  Higham  gives,  on  page  20 
of  his  paper,  the  first  and  second  differences  of  each  of  the  three 
graduated  sets  of  results;  and  by  means  of  these,  or  by  differencing 
out  the  values  in  the  above  table,  we  find  that,  in  the  graduation 
by  Mr.  Iligham's  formula,  there  are  9  changes  of  sign  in  the 
series  of  second  differences,  against  23  given  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's. 
This  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  improvement,  and  fully 
justifies  Mr.  Higham's  claim  to  have  produced  greater  smoothness 
in  the  graduated  results.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ungraduated 
values  used  in  Mr.  Iligham's  formula,  extend  over  17  years  of  life, 
u:ainat  15  in  Mr.  Woolhouse^s  formula;  and  this  circumstance  in 
\{  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  would  give  smoother  results, 
'f  we  next  examine  Mr.  Finlaisou's  figures,  in  the  light  of  his 
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remarks  quoted  above,  it  is  clear  that  his  graduation  from  age  40 
to  50  has  been  made  by  means  of  Gompertz's  formula,  and  from 
age  51  to  70  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's.  During  the  former  interval, 
the  probabilities  of  dying  proceed  by  almost  constant  first 
difiFerencea,  and  there  are  no  changes  of  sign  in  the  series  of 
second  differences;  but,  during  the  latter  interval,  there  arc  6 
changes  of  sign  in  the  second  differences,  against  3  and  6  in  the 
two  graduations  given  by  Mr.  Higham  according  to  his  own  and 
Mr.  Woolhouse's  formulas  respectively. 

The  best  way  of  comparing  the  three  graduations  and  judging 
whether  the  graduated  results  exhibit  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
smoothness,  is  to  represent  each  series  of  probabilities  by  a  curve, 
in  which  the  age  is  the  abscissa,  and  the  probability  of  dying  in  a 
year  is  the  ordinate.  This  is  done  for  certain  ages  in  the  appended 
diagram  (No.  2),  which  brings  before  us  in  a  more  striking  way 
the  greater  smoothness  of  the  results  given  by  Mr.  Higham' s 
formula  as  compared  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's.  The 
continuous  line  represents  the  graduation  by  Mr.  Higham's 
formula;  the  dotted  line,  the  graduation  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's; 
and  the  heavy  discontinuous  line,  Mr.  Finlaison's  graduation; 
the  two  latter  lines  not  being  continued  beyond  the  ages  of  46 
and  53  respectively,  because,  as  already  mentioned,  the  gradua- 
tions practically  coincide  with  Mr.  Higham's  thereafter. 

Although,  as  above  stated,  I  consider  the  graduation  by 
Mr.  Higham's  new  formula  to  be  better  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Woolhouse's,  the  question  still  remains  to  be  considered,  whether 
it  satisfies  the  conditions  of  a  good  graduation.  Does  it,  in  the 
aggregate,  represent  the  same  rate  of  mortality  as  the  original 
observations  ?  and  have  all  accidental  irregularities  been  got  rid 
of  ?  Mr.  Higham  answers  the  fii*st  of  these  questions  by  showing 
the  departures,  4-  and  — ,  of  his  graduated  probabilities  of 
dying,  from  the  rough  probabilities  deduced  from  the  original 
observations;  but  I  do  not  consider  this  a  satisfactory  method 
of  comparison,  as  it  virtually  attributes  the  same  weight  to  the 
observed  probabilities  at  the  ages  where  the  persons  under 
observation  are  very  few,  as  it  does  to  those  at  the  ages  where  they 
are  very  numerous.  It  is,  I  think,  greatly  preferable  to  introduce 
into  the  calculation  the  actual  numbers  of  lives  at  risk ;  and  a 
simple  and  satisfactoiy  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  calculate  the 
expected  deaths  at  each  age  according  to  the  graduated  table,  and 
to  compare  the  numbers  with  the  actual  deaths.  This  method  of 
comparison  has  also  the  advantage  of  furnishing  us  with  a  means 
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(which  Mr.  Higham's  does  not)  of  making  an  exact  numerical 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  graduated  table 
reproduces^  in  the  aggregate^  the  original  mortality.     In  Table  B 

Table  B. — Showing  for  ages  27-70  the  Expected  Deaths ,  according 
to  Mr,  HighavfCs  Graduation,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Actual  Deaths. 


NUMBEB  OF 

Number  of 

NUIIBEB  OF 

Age 

Deaths 

Difference 

Deaths 

!  Difference 

Age 

Deaths 

Difference 

(2)-(3) 

Age 

,   (2)-(3) 

(2)-(S) 

1 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

ActWHl 

1 

Expected 

Actual 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2; 

(3) 

1        (4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

27 

1-7 

1 

+  -7 

42 

10-5 

12 

-1-5 

57 

86-9 

86 

'   +     -9 

28 

1-7 

1 

+  -7 

43 

11-9 

9 

+  2-9 

58 

98-7 

90 

+  8-7 

29 

1-9 

3 

-11 

44 

13-4 

12 

+  1-4 

59 

110-9 

123 

-121 

30 

1-9 

2 

-  -1 

45 

14-7 

17 

-2-3 

60 

119-2 

138 

-18-8 

31 

21 

•  •• 

+  2-1 

46 

15-9 

21 

-61 

61 

139-5 

116 

+  23-5 

82 

21 

2 

+   -1 

47 

17-2 

13 

+  4-2 

62 

158-6 

157 

+   1-6 

33 

2-5 

3 

-   -5 

48 

19-4 

14 

+  5-4 

63 

181-2 

182 

-     -8 

34 

30 

3 

0 

49 

22-8 

26 

-3-2 

64 

211-5 

209 

+   2-5 

35 

3-6 

5 

-1-4 

50 

27-2 

22 

+  5-2 

65 

243-2 

258 

-14-8 

36 

4-2 

6 

-  -8 

51 

331 

37 

-3-9 

66 

272-9 

254 

+  18-9 

37 

4-8 

3 

+  1-8 

52 

410 

43 

-20 

67 

301-4 

317 

-15-6 

38 

5-4 

6 

-   -6 

53 

47-4 

51 

-3-6 

68 

328-7 

353 

-21-3 

39 

6-7 

2 

+4-7 

54 

57-6 

59 

-1-4 

69 

3580 

343 

+  150 

40 

7-8 

13 

-6-2 

55 

66-2 

57 

+  9-2 

70 

390-1 

396 

-   5-9 

41 

91 

9 

+   -1 

56 

76-7 

83 

-6-3 

3,534-3 

3,556 

-21-7 

the  expected  deaths  at  each  age  from  27  to  70  according  to 
Mr.  Higham^s  graduated  table,  are  compared  with  the  actual 
deaths ;  and  in  Table  C  the  totals  for  quinquennial  groups  of  ages 

Table  C. — Containing  the  figures  in  Table  B  arranged  in 
quinquennial  groups. 


XuMBBE  OF  Deaths 

Ages 

Difference 
(2)-(3) 

Expected 

Actual 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

27-30 

7-2 

7 

+      -2 

31-35 

13-3 

13 

+      -3 

36-40 

28-9 

29 

-      -1 

41-45 

59-6 

59 

+     -6 

46-50 

102-5 

96 

+   6-5 

51-65 

245-3 

247 

-  1-7 

56-60 

492-4 

520 

-27-6 

61-65 

934-0 

922 

+  120 

66-70 

1,6511 
3,534-3 

1,663 

-11-9 

3,556 

-21-7 
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are  given.  My  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  these  figures 
is,  that  the  agreement  between  the  actual  and  the  expected  deaths, 
is  not  remarkably  close,  but  is  probably  sufficient. 

The  second  question  is  whether  all  accidental  irregularities  in 
the  progression  of  the  numbers  have  been  got  rid  of.  I  submit 
that  a  glance  at  the  curve  representing  Mr.  Higham^s  results  in 
Diagram  2,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  his  process  has  retained  irregu- 
larities which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  Is  it  credible  that  the  normal 
rate  of  mortality  among  annuitants  4  years  after  the  date  of  purchase, 
should  increase  and  decrease  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  diagram  ? 
It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  his  graduation,  the  rate  of 
mortality  decreases  from  the  age  of  27  to  32,  then  increases,  but 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  43,  decreasing  again  to  47,  and  from  that 
point  continually  increases.  If  we  were  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  decreases  in  the  rate  from  age  27  to  82,  and  from  43  to  47,  are 
true  to  nature,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  undulation 
between  32  and  43,  should  not  be  preserved,  but  should  be  smoothed 
away.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Higham,  in  effect,  admits  this ;  in 
fact,  that  he  does  not  even  insist  on  retaining  the  decrease  of 
mortality  from  43  to  47;  for  he  says  that  he  does  not  question 
the  soundness  of  the  judgement,  with  which  this  feature  of  the 
mortality  has  been  ignored  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  who,  as  is  shown  by 
the  curve,  makes  the  mortality  increase  very  regularly  from  40  to 
50.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  Mr.  Higham^s  remarks, 
that  he  does  not,  like  Mr.  Woolhouse,  submit  his  formula  as  giving 
a  graduated  mortality  table  that  may  be  adopted  without  further 
alteration  by  the  actuary,  but  that  he  contemplates  a  subsequent 
"  final  adjustment ^\  If  this  is  the  correct  view,  and  the  curve 
obtained  by  Mr.  Higham^s  process  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  further 
smoothing  or  adjustment,  the  question  arises,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  devote  so  much  labour  to  obtaining  that  curve.  Is  it  not 
better  in  every  way  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
making  a  rough  graduation,  by  simply  grouping  the  observed 
facts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  the  original  iiTegularities,  and 
obtain  an  indication  of  the  general  law  which  the  facts  follow  ? 

This  is  the  coui*se  I  adopt  in  making  a  graduation  by  the 
graphic  method.  I  do  not  start,  as  Mr.  Higham  supposes,  with  a 
preconceived  idea  of  what  the  curve  ought  to.be,  or  what  I  wish  it 
to  be;  but  I  begin  by  carefully  studying  the  observed  facts,  and 
combining  them  so  as  to  make  them,  if  possible,  tell  their  own  tale, 
and  indicate  the  law  which  they  follow.  I  make  various  trial 
groupings  of  the  facts,  and  select  that  one  which  presents  the 
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fewest  or  least  irregularities.  No  positive  mle  can  be  given  for 
making  these  groupings ;  but  the  negative  one  may  be  laid  down, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  a  grouping  according  to 
quinquennial  ages,  or  in  any  other  definite  way,  will  be  successful. 
In  fact,  as  the  irregularities  of  the  observed  facts  do  not  follow  any 
law,  or  occur  at  any  fixed  intervals,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot 
be  neutralized  and  got  rid  of,  by  any  definite  mode  of  procedure, 
such  as  quinquennial  grouping.  This  argument,  when  fully 
considered,  seems  to  be  conclusive  against  all  such  methods  of 
graduation  as  Mr.  Woolhousc's,  Mr.  AnselPs,  and  Mr.  Higham^s ; 
and  we  learn  that,  though  these  may  lessen  the  irregularities,  they  can 
never  entirely  remove  them.  We  must  therefore  follow  a  tentative 
method,  and  determine  by  trial  which  groupings  are  most  suitable. 

I  will  now  apply  my  graphic  method  to  deduce  a  graduated 
mortality  table  from  the  same  observations.  I  may  here  remark, 
in  passing,  that  though  I  speak  of  ^^  my  '^  method,  I  do  not  put 
forward  any  claim  to  have  originated  the  graphic  method.  The 
idea  is,  I  imagine,  a  very  old  one ;  but,  starting  with  that  idea,  I 
have  elaborated  a  method  of  procedure  which  I  think  I  may  fairly 
claim  as  my  own.  The  original  facts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Finlaison, 
namely,  the  numbers  at  risk  and  the  deaths  at  each  age,  are 
given  in  Table  D  (p.  87),  which  contains  also  the  unadjusted  rate 
of  mortality,  calculated  to  three  decimal  places ;  and  confining  my 
attention  for  the  present  to  the  ages  up  to  51, 1  first  group  the 
facts  as  shown  in  the  first  division  of  Table  E  (p.  87). 

We  have  thus  greatly  reduced  the  irregularities  of  the  original 
facts,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  got  any  trustworthy  indication  of  a 
law.  The  rate  of  mortality  still  shows  within  short  intervals  of  age 
considerable  fluctuations,  which  seem  to  me  more  likely  to  arise 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  persons  under  observation, 
than  from  any  special  or  climateric  condition.  I  therefore  next 
arrange  the  facts  in  the  larger  groups  shown  in  divisions  2  and  8 
of  Table  E.  The  laws  indicated  by  these  two  groupings  are 
essentially  diflferent,  and  we  have  to  consider  which  of  them 
is  to  be  preferred.  According  to  the  former  of  them,  the  rate  of 
mortality  must  be  considered  as  approximately  constant  from  age 
19  to  49;  and  if  we.  make  one  large  group  of  all  the  facts  up  to 
age  49  inclusive,  we  get.  Number  at  risk  =16087,  Deaths  =186; 
and  these  figures  give  us.  Rate  of  Mortality  =01 16.  According 
to  the  latter,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  considerable  at  the 
youngest  ages,  falls  to  a  minimum  between  the  ages  of  80  and  85, 
and  thereafter  continually  increases.     The  fundament^al  question. 
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Table  D. — Female  Oovemment  Annuitants :  four  years  and  up- 
wards after  purchase.  Number  exposed  to  risky  Number  who 
died,  and  the  unadjusted  rate  of  Mortality,     (P.  24  of  Return.) 


Namber 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Age 

at 

Deaths  of  Mor-I 

Ago 

at 

Deaths 

of  Mor- 

Age 

at 

Deaths  of  Mor.  | 

19 

Kisk 

tality 

RUk 

tality 

Risk 

tality 

9 

47 

1,578 

13 

•008 

75 

7,214 

592 

•082 

20 

14 

48 

1,761 

14 

•008 

76 

6,713 

567 

•084 

21 

18 

49 

1,958 

26 

•013 

77 

6,205 

548 

•088 

22 

23 

50 

2,160 

22 

•010 

78 

6,704 

565 

•099 

23 

31 

51 

2,387 

37 

•016 

79 

5,196 

562 

•108 

21 

37 

52 

2,669 

43 

•016 

80 

4,664 

649 

•118 

25 

54 

*  2 

•037 

53 

2,909 

51 

•018 

81 

4,142 

558 

•135 

26 

66 

2 

•030 

54 

3,330 

69 

•018 

82 

3,576 

479 

•134 

27 

85 

1 

•012 

55 

3,682 

57 

•015 

83 

3,070 

481 

•157 

28 

99 

1 

•010 

56 

4,104 

83 

•020 

8i 

2,575 

399 

•155 

29 

130 

3 

•023 

57 

4,473 

86 

•019 

85 

2,146 

404 

■188 

30 

163 

2 

•012 

58 

4,885 

90 

•018 

86 

1.706 

342 

•200 

31 

196 

... 

59 

5,281 

123 

•023 

87 

1,332 

299 

•224 

32 

223 

2 

•009 

60 

5,644 

138 

•024 

88 

1,018 

210 

•206 

33 

248 

3 

•012 

61 

6,038 

116 

•019 

89 

788 

208 

•264 

3^t 

280 

3 

•Oil 

62 

6,422 

157 

•024 

90 

569 

160 

•281 

35 

319 

5 

•016 

63 

6,762 

182 

•027 

91 

391 

115 

•294 

36 

360 

5 

•014 

64 

7,217 

209 

•029 

92 

265 

72 

•272 

37 

416 

3 

•007 

65 

7,599 

258 

•034 

93 

189 

63 

•333 

38 

473 

6 

•013 

66 

7,863 

254 

•032 

94 

121 

39 

•322 

39 

571 

2 

•004 

67 

8,061 

317 

•039 

95 

78 

31 

•397 

40 

653 

13 

•020 

68 

8,197 

353 

•045 

96 

47 

12 

•255 

41 

733 

9 

•012 

69 

8,307 

343 

•041 

97 

34 

18 

•529 

42 

833 

12 

•014 

70 

8,372 

396 

•047 

98 

16 

9 

•563 

43 

941 

9 

•010 

71 

8,292 

401 

•048 

99 

7 

4 

•571 

4.% 

1,097 

12 

•Oil 

72 

8,156 

432 

•053 

100 

3 

... 

4o 

1.252 

17 

•014 

73 

7,905 

518 

•066 

101 

3 

2 

•66*7 

|46 

1 

1,416 

21 

•015 

74 

7,588 

532 

•070 

102 

1 

... 

Table  E. — Containing  the  observations  in  Table  T><,for  ages 
19-51,  groupt  in  various  ways. 


Number    5 
at      1    1 

Rate 

Number 

1 
1 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Agoa 

of  Mor- 

Ages 

at 

of  Mor- 

Ages 

at 

1 

of  Mor- 

Risk 

s 

tality 

•0159 
•0159 

Risk 

tality 

Risk 

tality 
•0159 

19-26 
27-29 

252 
314 

4 
6 

19-33 

1,396 

16 

•0115 

19-29 

566 

9 

30-33 
34,5 
36,7 
38 
39,40 

830 
599 
776 
473 
1,224 

7 
8 
8 
6 
15 

•0084 
•0133 
•0103 
•0127 
•0123 

34r-37 
38-40 

1,375 
1,697 

16 
21 

•0117 
•0124 

30-35 
36-38 

1,429 
1,249 

15 
14 

•0105 
•0112 

41,2 
43,4 

1,566 
2,038 

21 
21 

•0134 
•0103 

41-44 

3,604 

42 

•0117 

39-44 

4,828 

57 

•0118 

45-47 
48,9 

4,246 
3,719 

51 
40 

•0120 
•0108 

15-49 

7,965 

91 

•0114 

45-51 

12,512 

150 

•0120 

50,1 

19-51 

1 

4,5^17 

59 

•0130 

50,1 

4,547 

59 

•0130 

1 

20,584 

^ 
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therefore,  which  we  have  to  determine,  is  whether  our  table  is  to 
begin  at  the  age  of  19  with  a  rate  of  mortality  about  equal  to  -0115, 
or  with  a  rate  larger  than  '0159.  I  say  a  rate  larger  than  this, 
because  '0159  is  the  aggregate  rate  over  the  ages  19  to  29,  and  if 
the  rate  is  rapidly  diminishing  to  a  minimum  of  -0105  in  the  next 
group  of  ages  30-35,  it  must  be  still  higher  at  the  beginning  of 
the  group,  or  at  the  age  of  \%. 

The  graduations  given  by  Mr.  Higham  according  to  his  own 
and  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formulas,  begin  with  rates  of  mortality  equal 
to  -0192  and  -0205  respectively,  at  the  age  of  27;  but  I  consider 
that  these  are  manifestly  too  large.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  take  the 
observations  for  the  5  ages  25-29,  we  get  the  rate  of  mortality 
=  9-^434= -0207  j  but  this  leaves  out  of  account  the  fact  that  at 
the  ages  19-24  we  have  132  years  of  life  without  any  deaths. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that 
Mr.  Higham's  method  of  procedure  attaches  undue  weight  to  the 
heavy  rates  of  mortality  which  the  original  observations  give  at  the 
ages  of  25  and  26,  namely,  2-5-54=-0370,  and  2-h66  =  -0303;  but 
by  throwing  the  small  numbers  at  these  ages  into  a  single  group 
along  with  all  the  others  up  to  age  29,  we  roughly  assign  to  the  ob- 
servation at  each  age  a  weight  proportional  to  the  observed  numbers. 
If  we  had  no  further  information  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
above  table,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  groupings 
should  be  preferred,  and  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  take  the 
former  and  make  the  rate  of  mortality  approximately  constant  from 
19  up  to  49.  But  Mr.  Finlaison's  observations  furnish  us  with 
other  facts,  namely,  those  relating  to  the  years  0,  1,  2,  3,  after  the 
purchase  of  the  annuity ;  and  these  will  assist  us  in  coming  to  a 
decision.  Grouping  these  facts,  as  explained  above,  I  get  the 
following  results : 

Table  F. — 0  Tears  eJapgt, 


Ages 

Number 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

Ages 

Number 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

15-24 
25-30 
31-34 
35-37 
38,9 
40,1 
42,3 
44-46 
47-49 

Total 

79-2 
145-9 
1633 
220 
176-6 
256-7 
288 
515-9 
698 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 

•0126 
•0137 
•0061 
•0046 
•0057 
•0039 
•0069 
•0078 
•0071 

]  15-30 
j  31-37 
1  38-41 

[42-49 

2251 
383-3 
433-3 

1,501-9 

3 
2 
2 

11 

•0133 
•0052 
•0047 

•0073 

2,543-6 

18 

•0071 
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Ages 

Number     tv„.>,- 
at  Risk    .I>«a^ 

1 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

AfS^ 

Number     T^p-th« 
at  Risk    1  Deaths 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

16-27 
28-33 

34r^7 

38-41 
42-44 
45-49 

Total 

192 
241 
361 
562 
612 
1,443 

2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
11 

25 

•0104 
•0083 
•0055 
•0053 
•0081 
•0076 

1  16-33 
1  34-41 
j  42-49 

433 

923 

2,055 

4 

5 

16 

•0092 
•0054 
•0078 

3,411 

•0073 

Table  H. — 2  Tears  elapst. 


Ages 

Number 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

Ages 

Num1)er 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

17-26 

113 

3 

•0265 

27-30 
31-34 

142 
169 

2 
2 

•0141 
•0118 

(  17-36 

563 

8 

•0142 

35,6 

139 

1 

•0079 

J 

37-43 

956 

9 

•0094 

37-43 

956 

9 

•0094 

44,5 

415 

7 

•0169 

■\ 

46,7 

480 

8 

•0167 

^44r49 

1,463 

22 

•0150 

48,9 
Total 

568 

7 

•0123 

2,982 

39 

•0131 

Table  I. — 3  Years  elapst. 


Ago. 

Number 
at  Risk 

^^^^^^  ^^^y 

Ages 

Numlier      rip,4*i,K 
at  Risk      ^^^^^^ 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

18-30 
31-35 
36^0 
41,2 
43,4 
45-47 
48,9 

Total 

220 
195 
450 
256 
370 
624 
508 

1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
8 
5 

•0046 
•0103 
•0067 
•0117 
•0108 
•0128 
•0099 

1 18-35 

1  36-42 

43,4 

]  45-49 

•415 

706 

370 

1,132 

3 

6 

4 

13 

•0072 

•0086 
•0108 
•0115 

2,623 

26 

•0099 

Here  we  see  that  three  out  of  the  four  sets  of  figures,  agree  in 
making  the  rate  of  mortality  under  the  age  of  30  or  35,  greater 
than  that  at  the  following  ages.     Combining  the  original  figures 
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for  the  four  years,  we  get  the  results  shown  'in  the  following 
table : 


Table  J. — 0-3  Tears  elapsi. 

Ages 

Number  at 
Risk 

102-6 
501-6 
675-3 
1,3560 
2,548-3 
3,179-9 
3,1960 

ueauis         Mortality 

15-20 
20-27 
28-32 
33-37 
38-42 
43-46 
47-49 

2             -0195 

6  ;      -0120 

7  -0104 
10       1      -0074 
19             0075 
35             0110 
29            -0091 

Total 

11,659-6 

108 

These  results  agree  with  our  former  ones  in  indicating  a  high  rate 
of  mortality  at  the  commencing  ages,  which  decreases  to  a  minimum 
about  the  age  of  85  to  40 ;  and  1  therefore  decide  to  adopt  the 
second  of  the  two  alternative  groupings  in  Table  E. 

For  the  ages  52  to  70  the  grouping  presents  no  difficulty,  and 
we  get 

Table  K. — Containing  the  observations  in  Table  D,for  ages 
52  to  70,  arranged  in  suitable  groups. 


Ages 

Number  at 
Risk 

Deaths 

Rate  of 
MorUlity 

52-55 
56-58 
59-61 

62 

63 

64 
65,6 

67 

68 
69,70 

Total 

12,590 

13,462 

16,963 

6,422 

6,762 

7,247 

15,462 

8,061 

8,197 

16,679 

210 
259 
877 
157 
182 
209 
512 
317 
353 
739 

•0167 
•0192 
-0222 
•0245 
•0269 
•0288 
•0333 
•0393 
•0431 
•0443 

111,845 

3,315 

Collecting  now  our  results  up  to  the  age  of  70,  we  get  the 
figures  shown  in  the  first  two  columns  of  Table  L.  Column  (1) 
contains  the  various  groups  of  ages  which  we  have  adopted ;  and 
column  (2)  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  in  each  of  those  groups, 
as  found  by  dividing  the  deaths  by  the  number  at  risk  in  each 
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group.  In  columns  (3)  and  (4)  are  given  the  first  and  second 
differences  of  the  rate  of  mortality ;  and  in  column  (5)  is  inserted 
the  middle  age  of  each  group  of  ages  in  column  (1).  The 
remaining  columns  will  be  explained  presently.     {See  p.  96.) 


Table  L. — Showing  the  unadjusted  rate  of  mortality  in  certain 
groups  of  ages  from  19  to  70. 


Ages 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

DlFFEBEKCES 

MidiUe 
Age 

Number 
of  Years 

in 
Interval 

Divided 

First 

Differences 

(8) -7(0) 

DiiTcrcncos 
of  (7) 

First 

Second 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(T)       • 

(8) 

19-29 

1 

1 

! 

•0159 

-0054   1    ,  ^. 

24 

8i 

-•00063 

+  •00079 

3 

-        10 

+        82 

14 
+        29 
+        15 
+      125 

50 
+      110 
+      100 

20 

-      300 

The  next  step  is  to  plot  down  the  values  we  have  obtained  on  a 
sheet  of  diagrammatic  paper  accurately  ruled;*  the  age  being 
taken  as  the  abscissa^  and  the  rate  of  mortality  as  the  ordinate. 
This  is  done  in  Diagram  (3),  where  each  interval  in  the  direction 
of  the  abscissas  is  taken  as  a  year,  and  each  interval  in  the 
direction  of  the  ordinates  is  taken  as  representing  '001  in  the 
probability  of  dying.  Consistently  with  this,  the  first  two 
significant   figures  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  correspond   to   an 

*  Messrs.  Layton,  the  publishers  of  this  Journal,  have  had  paper  of  this  kind 
specially  prepared,  which  I  find  to  be  very  suitable.  Although  the  ruling  is  slightly 
inaccurate  in  parts,  as  the  lines  are  not  all  at  precisely  the  same  distance,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  inconvenience,  as  1  find  the  error  to  be  not 
g^reatcr  than  that  which  I  am  myself  liable  to  make  in  estimating  fractions  of  an 
interval,  and  errors  arising  from  both  these  causes  are  readily  corrected  by  inspection. 
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exact  number  of  intervals ;  and  the  figures  in  the  fourth  decimal 
place  have  to  be  estimated  as  tenths  of  an  interval.  In  this  way 
we  have  got  15  points,  indicated  by  the  small  circles  in  the 
figure;  and  by  observing  the  position  of  these,  we  get  a  better 
general  idea  of  the  course  which  the  mortality  curve  will  follow, 
than  we  can  obtain  from  simple  inspection  of  the  numerical 
ratios. 

Above  the  age  of  70  the  probabilities  of  dying  increase  so 
steadily  that  very  little  grouping  is  required,  and  we  have  the 
figures  in  the  first  four  columns  of  the  following  table.  As  in 
Table  L,  the  middle  age  of  each  group  is  given  in  column  (6). 

Table  M. — Showing  the  unadjusted  rate  of  mortality  in  certain 
groups  of  ages  from  71  to  102. 


Ages 
0) 


At  Risk 


t 


(2) 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81,2 
83,4 

85 

86 

87 
88,9 

90 

91 
92,3 

94 

95-7 

98-102 


8,292 

8,156 

7,905 

7,588 

7.214 

6,713 

6,205 

5,704 

5,196 

4,664 

7,718 

5,645 

2,146 

1,706 

1,332 

1,806 

569 

391 

454 

121 

159 

30 


Deaths 
(3) 


401 
432 
518 
532 
592 
567 
548 
565 
562 
549 
1,037 
880 
404. 
342 
299 
418 
160 
115 
135 
39 
61 
15 


Rate  of 
Mortality 

(4) 


•0484 
•0530 
•0655 
•0701 
•0821 
•0845 
•0883 
•0991 
■1082 
•1177 
•1313 
•1559 
•1883 
•2005 
•2245 
•231 1 
•2812 
•2941 
•2973 
•3223 
•3836 
•5000 


A(4) 
(5) 


0046 
125 

46 
120 

24 

38 
108 

91 

95 
166 
216 
324 
122 
240 

69 
498 
129 

32 

250 

613 

1164 


Middle 
Age 

(6) 


71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81i 
83i 
85 
86 
87 
881 
90 
91 
92^ 
94 
96 
100 


A(6)      (5):  (7)       A(8) 
(7)  (8)  W 


•0046     I 
125 

46     I 
120     I 

24 

38 
108 

91   ; 

95 


n     I     111 
2       I     108 


14 

1 
1 

u 
u 

1 

u 

u 

2 
4 


216 
122 
240 

46 
332 
129 

21 
167 
307 
291 


•0079 

-79 

74 

-96 

14 

70 

-17 

4 

16 

-3 

108 

-94 

118 

-194 

286 

-203 

-108 

146  : 

140  , 

-16  I 


For  these  ages,  the  scale  we  have  hitherto  used  is  not 
convenient,  and  I  therefore  adopt  a  considerably  smaller  scale. 
Each  interval  along  the  base  line  still  represents  a  year  of  age,  but 
each  interval  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinates  will  now  be  taken 
as  representing  a  probability  equal  to  '01  instead  of  '001.  In 
this  way  the  ratios  in  Table  M  give  us  22  points ;  and,  joining 
each  adjacent  two  by  straight  lines,  we  get  the  broken  cur\'e 
shown  in  Diagram  (4). 
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What  we  have  thus  far  done  really  amoiinta  to  a  partial 
graduation  of  the  observations,  effected  by  suitably  grouping 
the  original  facts;  and  thus  far  no  use  has  been  made  of 
the  graphic  method.  We  have  now  to  apply  that  method  in 
order  to  substitute  for  the  broken  curves,  or  zigzag  lines,  given 
in  Diagrams  (3)  and  (4),  smooth  curves,  which  on  the  whole 
represent  the  same  aggregate  mortality,  but  proceed  without  any 
sudden  breaks  or  turns.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
ages  above  70,  as  the  irregularities  in  the  figures' for  those  ages  are 
less  than  at  younger  ages.  Looking  now  at  Diagram  (4)  we  see 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  very  regularly  as 
the  age  increases ;  and  that,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  slight 
irregularities  which  the  line  exhibits  at  certain  points,  the  curve 
will  have  no  undulations,  but  will  have  its  convexity  constantly 
turned  to  the  base  line.  In  the  application  of  the  graphic  method, 
the  first  point  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  deviations  from 
regularity  are  to  be  removed,  and  which  of  them  (if  any)  are  to  be 
retained.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  the 
irregularities  in  the  curve  in  Diagram  (4)  must  be  considered  as 
accidental,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  If  we  obtained  another 
large  set  of  observations  on  a  similar  body  of  lives,  we  should  no 
doubt  find  that  they  would  exhibit  similar  irregularities,  but  not  at 
the  same  ages ;  and  if  we  could  get  observations  on  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  lives,  these  irregularities  Would  either  wholly 
disappear  or  be  reduced  to  insignificant  proportions.  Now  the 
object  of  graduation  is  to  remove  all  irregularities  of  this  kind,  and 
to  obtain  the  smooth  curve  that  would  be  yielded  by  our  observations 
if  they  were  sufficiently  numerous.  I  therefore  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  graduated  curve  is  to  exhibit  no  undulations 
from  the  age  of  70  up  to  the  end  of  life. 

Before  doing  this  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that,  in  order 
to  understand  and  successfully  apply  the  graphic  method  of 
graduation,  it  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  progression  of  the  numbers  and  their  differences, 
and  the  form  of  the  curve.  If  we  have  any  smooth  curve,  and  take 
the  values  of  the  ordinates  at  equal  small  intervals  along  the  base 
line,  and  then  find  the  first  and  second  differences  of  these  values, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that,  if  the  first  differences  are  all 
positive,  the  curve  continually  recedes  from  the  base  line ;  and  if 
they  are  negative,  the  curve  approaches  that  line :  also  that  if  the 
second  differences  are  positive,  the  curve  has  its  convexity  turned 
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to  the  base  line;  aud  if  they  are  all  negative^  it  is  concave  to 
that  line. 

First  Differences  .  Positive            Positive             Negative  Negcdire 

Second        „          .  Positive            Negative            Positive  Negative 


Form  of  the  curve 


There  are  thus  four  cases,  which  ai^e  represented  in  the  above 
woodcut.  As  a  specimen  of  the  first,  we  may  take  the  scries 
formed  by  the  squares  or  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers ;  for  the 
second,  we  may  take  the  series  formed  by  the  square  or  cube  roots 
of  those  numbers ;  for  the  third,  the  series  formed  by  the  reciprocals, 
either  of  the  numbers  or  of  their  squares  or  cubes ;  and  those 
students  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  propositions  I  have 
stated,  cannot  do  better  than  verify  them  by  taking  numerical 
examples.  It  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise  to  extract  from 
Barlow's  very  useful  tables,  numbers  of  the  kind  I  have  described, 
then  to  calculate  their  first  and  second  diflFerences,  and  lastly  to 
plot  down  on  cross-mled  paper  the  curve  that  corresponds  to  each 
diflFerent  series  of  numbers.  As  a  specimen  of  the  fourth  form  of 
cur\e,  we  may  take  the  series  of  numbers  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers  fi-om  a  fixed  number:    for 

instance,  by  subtracting  the  squares  of  1, 2, 3, 9,  from  100, 

we  get  the  scries  of  numbers  99,  96,  91,  84,  75,  64,  51,  36,  19 : 
the  first  difierences  of  these  are,  —3,  —5,  —7,  —9,  —11,  —13, 
—  15,  —17;  and  the  second  difierences  are  all  equal  to  —2. 

If  we  find  that  the  series  of  first  difierences  changes  from 
positive  to  negative,  then  the  curve,  which  was  receding  from  the 
base  line,  has  a  maximum  point,  and  begins  to  approach  that 
line;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  change  is  from  negative  to 
positive,  the  curve,  which  was  approaching  the  base  line,  has  a 
minimum  point,  and  begins  to  recede  from  that  line.  These  two 
forms  of  the  cui-ve  are  shown  in  the  appended  woodcut,  A  and  B 
being  the  maximum  and  minimum  points  respectively.  The 
student  will  find  several  examples  of  this  kind  in  the  two  series  of 
graduated  probabilities  given  by  Mr.  Higham  on  pages  20  and  21 
of  his  paper. 
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If  the  second  differences  change  sign^  the  curve  has  what  is 
called  a  point  of  inflection^  or  a  point  of  contrary  flexure;  that 
is  to  say^  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  convex  to  the  base  line^  and 
at  that  point  it  changes  its  direction  and  becomes  concave;  or 
the  contrary.  If  the  second  differences  change  sign  from  positive 
to  negative^  the  curve  is  first  convex  to  the  base  line  and  after- 
wards concave^  as  is  shown  in  Figures  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  following 
woodcut ;  while  if  the  differences  change  from  negative  to  positive, 
the  curve  passes  from  concave  to  convex,  as  shown  in  Figures  (3) 
and  (4)  of  the  woodcut.  Many  examples  of  this  kind  occur  in 
Mr.  Higham's  second  series  of  adjusted  probabilities. 


The  student  will  easily  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there 
must  always  be  a  point  of  inflection  between  a  maximum  and 
a  minimum  point  in  the  curve.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
maximum  point  the  curve  is  concave  to  the  base  line,  and  the 
second  differences  are  negative ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
minimum  point  the  curve  is  convex  to  the  base  line,  and  the  second 
differences  are  positive.  Hence,  in  passing  from  a  maximum 
point  to  a  minimum,  the  second  differences  change  sign  from 
negative  to  positive,  which  proves  that  there  is  a  point  of  inflection 
between  them.  Thus,  in  the  diagram  above,  there  is  a  point  of 
inflection,  C,  between  the  maximum  point.  A,  and  the  minimum 
point,  JB. 

When,  as  is  the  case  with  our  two  unadjusted  series  of  proba- 
bilities given  in  Tables  L  and  M,  the  intervals  at  which  the  ordinates 
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are  taken  are  not  all  equal,  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  first 
differences  still  holds  good,  but  the  statement  requires  modification 
as  regards  the  second  differences.  When  the  interval  is  constant, 
the  first  difference  forms  a  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  curve 
recedes  from  the  base  line  (or  approaches  it) ;  but  when  the 
intervals  are  of  unequal  magnitude,  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  get 
a  proper  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  curve  recedes  from  (or 
approaches  to)  the  base  line,  we  must  divide  each  first  difference 
by  the  interval  to  which  it  relates.  In  Table  L  (ages  19-70)  the 
number  of  years  in  each  interval  is  stated  in  column  (6),  and  the 
quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  differences  by  these 
numbera,  are  set  down  in  column  (7).  These  numbers,  then,  which 
I  call  divided  first  differences ^  measure  the  rate  at  which  the  curve 
recedes  from  (or  approaches  to)  the  base  line.  So  long  as  this 
rate  increases,  the  curve  is  convex  to  the  base  line ;  and  when  this 
rate  diminishes,  the  curve  is  concave  to  the  base  line.  We  have 
therefore  to  take  the  differences  of  the  divided  first  differences,  as 
shown  in  column  (8) ;  and  when  these  are  positive,  the  curve  is 
convex  to  the  base  line ;  and  when  they  are  negative,  the  curve  is 
concave.  The  number  of  changes  of  sign,  therefore,  indicates  the 
number  of  points  of  inflection  in  the  curve ;  and  we  see  that  from 
age  19  to  70  there  are  7  such  points.  If  we  take  the  second 
differences,  as  contained  in  column  (5),  we  find  that  they  exhibit 
9  changes  of  sign,  which  is  larger  than  the  number  of  points  of 
inflection. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  with  the  figures  in  Table  M,  which 
relates  to  ages  over  70,  we  see  that  the  final  column  exhibits  15 
changes  of  sign,  corresponding  to  an  equal  number  of  points  of 
inflection  in  the  curve;  and,  consistently  with  what  was  said 
above,  we  have  now  to  substitute  for  this  irregular  curve  one 
which  shall  present  no  points  of  inflection,  so  that  when  we  take 
the  corresponding  probabilities  of  dying  at  each  age  and  form  the 
second  differences,  these  shall  exhibit  no  changes  of  sign.  It  is 
here  that  the  graphic  method  comes  in.  We  have,  in  Diagram  (4), 
22  points  marked  on  our  sheet  of  cross-ruled  paper;  and  we 
must  actually  draw  the  best  curve  we  can,  that  shall  pass  as  near 
those  points  as  practicable,  above  some  and  below  others,  but 
without  exhibiting  any  point  of  inflection. 

I  may  here  remark  that,  when  our  points  indicate  a  curve  free 
from  sudden  changes  of  direction,  and  with  its  curvature  in  the 
same  direction  throughout,  theoretical  considerations  teach  us  that 
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the  curve  should  not  pass  exactly  through  the  points^  but  a  little 
outside  them.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  give  here  a  foinnal 
proof  of  this  proposition ;  but^  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  investigate  the  matter  for  themselves^  it  may  suffice 
to  state  that,  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  our  points  are 
obtained,  if  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  by 
constant  first  difierences  through  each  of  the  intervals  we  have 
dealt  with,  the  unadjusted  mortality  curve  will  form  a  polygonal 
figure  JBC  ....  the  sides  of  which  will  be  bisected  by  our 
points,  P,  Q,  .  .  .  . ;  and  our  adjusted  curve  must  be  drawn  so 
that  its  area  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  polygon. 
The  curve  must  therefore  cut  off  the  corners  of  the  polygon,  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  figure.  The  distance,  however,  between 
the  curve  and  the  points  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  generally  dis- 
regarded, and  the  curve  may  be  drawn  through  the  points. 


The  curve  drawn  in  accordance  with  these  principles  is  the 
dotted  line  in  Diagram  (4) ;  and  the  next  step  is  to  note  the  points 
in  which  it  cuts  the  vertical  lines  corresponding  to  the  various  ages, 
and  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  ordinate  for  each  age.  Thus, 
taking  the  age  75,  I  see  that  the  curve  cuts  the  ordinate  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  line  from  the  base,  and  the  adjusted  rate 
of  mortality  for  age  75  will  therefore  lie  between  '07  and  -08. 
The  next  decimal  place  is  got  by  estimating  the  fraction  of  an 
interval ;  and,  as  I  estimate  the  fraction  in  the  present  case  to  be 
^-^ths  of  an  interval,  I  get  the  probability  -077.  Proceeding  in 
this  way  for  each  age,  I  get  the  probabilities  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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Table  N. — Ages  70-102.     Mr,  Sprague's  Graduated 
Probabilities  of  Dying,  and  Expected  Deaths, 


ProbabUIty 

NUUBBR  OF  DSATBB 

Age 

X 

S[a% 

Differences 
(3)-(4) 

3'x 

Expected 

Actual 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

70 

•044 

368-4 

396 

-27-6 

71 

•050 

414-6 

401 

+  136 

72 

•056 

456-7 

432 

+  24-7 

73 

•063 

498-0 

518 

-200 

74 

•070 

6311 

532 

-     -9 

76 

•077 

655'5 

592 

-36-5 

76 

•084 

563-9 

567 

-   3-1 

77 

•091 

664-7 

548 

+  16-7 

78 

•099 

664-7 

565 

-      3 

79 

•108 

561-2 

562 

-     -8 

80 

•118 

550-3 

549 

+   1-3 

81 

•129 

534-3 

658 

-237 

82 

•140 

500-6 

479 

+  21-6 

83 

•152 

466-6 

481 

-14-4 

84 

•166 

427-5 

899 

+  28^5 

85 

•183 

3927 

404 

-11-3 

86 

•200 

341-2 

342 

-     ^8 

87 

•217 

289-0 

299 

-10-0 

88 

•234 

238-2 

210 

+  28-2 

89 

•250 

197-0 

208 

-110 

90 

•265 

150-7 

160 

-  9-3 

91 

•283 

110-7 

115 

-  43 

92 

•300 

79-5 

72 

+  7-5 

93 

•320 

60-5 

63 

-  2-5 

94 

•339 

410 

39 

+  20 

95 

•360 

28-1 

31 

-  2-9 

96 

•382 

18-0 

12 

+  6-0 

97 

•410 

139 

18 

-  41 

98 

•439 

7-0 

9 

-  2^0 

99 

•466 

33 

4 

-     -7 

100 

•500 

1-5 

... 

+   1-5 

101 

•545 

22 

2 

+     '2 

102 

•605 

•6 

... 

+    •e 

It  is  right  that  I  should  mention  that  a  slight  correction  has 
heen  applied  to  these  figures.  There  is  always  a  liability  to  error 
in  estimating  the  tenths  of  an  interval,  and  small  errors  may  also 
arise  from  inequalities  in  the  ruling  of  the  paper,  or  from  the 
curve  being  drawn  unsteadily.  In  order  to  remove  these  errors,  I 
difference  the  quantities;  and,  when  I  find  the  series  of  differences 
presents  irregulai'ities,  I  remove  these  by  inspection.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case,  the  figures  I  actually  got  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  ages  71  to  83,  are  shown  in  column  (2)  of  the  following  table : 
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Age 

X 

(1) 

(2) 

A(2) 
(3) 

CoL  (8) 
Corrected 

Col.  (2) 
Corrected 

(5) 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

•050 
•056 
-063 
•070 
•077 
•085 
•091 
•099 
•109 
•119 
•130 
•140 
•152 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

10 

10 

11 

10 

12 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

•      7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

•050 
•056 
•063 
-070 
•077 
•084 
•091 
•009 
•108 
•118 
•129 
•140 
•152 

The  differences  are  given  in  column  (3).  These  are  then  corrected 
by  inspection  in  column  (4),  and  the  corrected  probabilities 
deduced  from  the  corrected  differences,  are  given  in  column  (5). 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  case  do  these  differ  by  more  than  a 
unit  in  the  third  decimal  place  from  those  originally  obtained. 
In  other  cases  there  may  be  a  difference  of  2  in  the  third  decimal 
place,  or  possibly  of  3.  The  probabilities  of  death  thus  obtained 
evidently  proceed  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  we  have  next  to 
determine  whether  they  will  reproduce  the  original  number  of. 
deaths  shown  by  the  observations.  For  this  purpose  the  proba- 
bility at  any  age  is  to  be  multiplied  into  the  number  at  risk  at 
that  age  according  to  the  obsei-vations.  The  products  thus  obtained, 
or  the  expected  deaths  at  each  age,  are  given  in  column  (3)  of 
Table  N,  the  actual  deaths  being  given  in  column  (4),  and  the 
differences  between  them  in  column  (5).  Adding  the  deaths  at 
ages  71  to  101,  the  general  result  is  that  we  have  9,164*2  expected 
deaths,  against  9,171  actual,  or  a  difference  of  only  6*8,  which  must 
be  admitted  to  be  sufficiently  close.  Choosing  suitable  groups 
of  ages,  as  indicated  either  by  our  figures  or  by  the  differences 
in  Table  N,  we  get  the  results  given  in  columns  (2),  (3),  (4),  of 
the  following  table : 
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Table  P. — Ages  71-101.     JExpected  and  Actual  Deaths^  and 
the  differences. 


Ages 
0) 

Actual 
Deaths 

(8) 

By  Spraook's  Gbaduatioh 

By  Fimla.i80m'b  Graduation 

Expected 
Deaths 

(3) 

Difference 
(3)-(2) 

(4) 

Expected 
Deaths 

(5) 

Difference 
(5)-(2) 

(«) 

71-77 
78-  82 
83-  86 
87-  90 
91-  95 
96-101 

All  Ages 

3,590 

2,713 

1,626 

877 

320 

45 

3.584-6 

2,711-5 

1,6280 

874-9 

319-8 

45-9 

-5-5 
-1-9 
+  2-0 
-2-1 
-  -2 
+   -9 

3,604-6 

2,710-2 

1,613-6 

870-4 

328-9 

52-7 

+  14-5 

-  2-8 
-12-4 

-  6-6 
+  8-9 
+  7-7 

9.171 

9164-2 

-6-8 

9,180-3 

+  9-3 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  said  that  this  is  a  remarkably  close 
agreement,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  general 
conclusion  is,  that  the  probabilities  of  dying  I  have  obtained  satisfy 
both  the  conditions  of  a  good  graduation.  They  proceed  with 
sufficient  regularity,  and  they  reproduce  with  as  great  accuracy  as 
is  practicable,  the  actual  number,  of  observed  deaths. 

I  may  be  permitted  now  to  compare  my  results  with  Mr. 
Finlaison's,  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
formula.  Table  Q  contains  in  column  (2)  the  adjusted  probabilities 
given  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  cut  down  to  4  decimal  places ;  and  the 
first  and  second  difibrences  of  these  probabilities  are  given  in 
columns  (3)  and  (4).  It  will  be  observed  that  these  diflFerences 
exhibit  great  irregularities,  there  being  no  less  than  22  changes  of 
sign  in  the  series  of  second  differcnces.  The  expected  deaths, 
calculated  from  the  graduated  probabilities*  are  given  in  column  (5), 
the  actual  deaths  in  column  (6),  and  the  differences  in  column  (7). 
Collecting  these  in  the  same  groups  as  formerly,  the  expected 
deaths  at  various  groups  of  ages  are  given  in  column  (5)  of  Table  P; 
and  the  difierences  between  these  and  the  actual  deaths  in  column 
(6) .  On  comparing  these  with  the  corresponding  figures  according 
to  my  graduation,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  results,  besides  pro- 
ceeding more  smoothly,  agree  more  closely  with  the  original  facts 
than  Mr.  Finlaison's  obtained  by  the  application  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's 

*  In  this  calculation  the  probabilities  here  set  down  are  not  used,  but  those 
given  by  Mr.  Finlaison  to  5  decimal  places. 
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formula.  In  both  respects,  therefore,  the  graphic  method  affords 
more  satisfactory  results,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  observed 
facts  are  very  numerous. 

Table  Q. — A^es  71  to  101.     Mr»  Finlaison's  Graduated 
Frobahilities  of  Dyings  and  Expected  Deaths, 


Age 
0) 

ioi 

Rate  of 
MorUlity 

(2) 

A(2) 
(3) 

A(3) 
(4) 

Deaths 

Dlfferencea 
(5>-<6) 

(7) 

Expected 
(5) 

Actual 
(6) 

•0511 
•0565 
•0629 
•0697 
•0771 
•0843 
•0921 
•0996 
•1085 
•1176 
•1285 
•1391 
•1521 
•1652 
•1810 
•1951 
•2142 
•2319 
•2515 
•2671 
•2920 
•3074 
•3280 
•3435 
•3798 
•4007 
•4457 
•4902 
•6539 
•7778 
1^0000 

•0054 

64 

68 

74 

72 

78 

75 

89 

91 

109 

106 

130 

131 

158 

141 

191 

177 

196 

156 

249 

154 

206 

155 

363 

209 

450 

445 

1637 

1239 

2222 

•0010 
4 
6 

-  2 
6 

-  3 
14 

2 
18 

-  3 
24 

1 
27 

-  17 
50 

-  14 
19 

-  40 
93 

-  95 
52 

-  51 
208 

-154 
241 

-  5 
1192 

-398 
983 

423-7 

4610 

4973 

528-8 

6561 

5661 

571-5 

568-3 

563-7 

548-4 

532-3 

497-5 

467-0 

425-4 

388-4 

332-8 

285-2 

2350 

198-2 

1520 

114-2 

81-5 

620 

41-6 

29-6 

18-8 

15-2 

7-8 

4-6 

2-3 

4-0 

401 

432 

518 

532 

592 

567 

548 

565 

662 

649 

558 

479 

481 

399 

404 

342 

299 

210 

208 

160 

115 

72 

63 

39 

31 

12 

18 

9 

4 

"2 

+  22-7 
+  29-0 
-20-7 

-  3-2 
-35-9 

-  -9 
+  23-5 
+  3-3 
+  17 

-  -6 
-25  7 
+  185 
-14-0 
+  26-4 
-15-6 

-  9-2 
-13-8 
+  25-0 

-  9-8 

-  8-0 

-  -8 
+   9-5 

-  1-0 
+  2-6 

-  1-4 
+   6-8 

-  2-8 

-  1-2 
+     -6 
+   2-3 
+   2-0 

9180-3 

9171 

+  9-3 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  ages  from  50  to  70.  Here 
I  infer  from  a  study  of  the  figures,  and  of  the  course  of  the 
mortality  curve,  as  indicated  by  Diagram  (3),  that  between  the 
ages  of  57  and  70  there  must  be  no  point  of  inflection,  but  the 
curve  must  be  constantly  convex  to  the  base  line.  Between  the 
ages  of  50  to  57  we  have  what  Mr.  Higham  describes  as  a  wave, 
which  represents  an  accelerated  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
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at  about  the  age  of  50,  and  a  slackened  rate  of  increase  for 
some  time  afterwards.  He  considers  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  obliterate  this  wave  from  the  table.  I  am  inclined  to  think^ 
however,  that  the  slackened  rate  of  increase  is  due  to  the 
great  influx  of  newly  selected  lives  that  takes  place  at  the  age 
of  50  and  upwards,  the  numbers  of  entrants  at  these  ages 
being  much  larger  than  at  younger  ages.  These  entrants  will  be 
included  in  the  observations  we  are  dealing  with  after  the  lapse  of 
four  years  from  entry,  and  will  tend  to  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality 
at  ages  54  and  upwards ;  and  if  we  made  a  more  exact  determination 
of  the  time  for  which  the  effect  of  selection  endures,  and  calculated 
the  ultimate  rate  of  mortality  more  accurately,  we  should  probably 
find  this  feature  of  the  curve  of  mortality  disappear.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  other  observations  of  female 
life;  namely,  the  females  of  the  British  Peerage  as  given  by 
Messrs.  Bailey  and  Day  {J, LA.,  ix,  321)  and  the  females  of  the 
Institute  E:rpenence.  The  numbers  at  risk  and  the  deaths  at 
various  quinquennial  ages  according  to  these  observations,  are 
given  in  Table  R;  and  the  corresponding  mortality  curves  in 
Diagram  (5). 

Table  R. 


Ages 

Institute  Experirnce:  Hp 

«___ . 

-o 

All  Durations 

5  years  and  upwards 

10  Years  and  upwards 

Number 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rite 
of  Mor. 
tiility 

Numl)er 
at  Risk 

Deatlis 

Rate 

of  Mor- 
tality 

Number 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rate 

of  Mor- 
tality 

Number 
at  Risk 

Deaths 

Rate 
of  Mor. 
tality 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-6^i 
65-69 

5,058 
9,054 
13,242 
16,242-5 
17.826 
17,824-5 
17,363 
15,732 
13,028-5 
9,382 

43 
107 
150 
196 
229 
248 
272 
317 
373 
410 

•0085 
•0118 
•0113 
•0121 
•0129 
•0139 
•0157 
•0202 
•0286 
•0437 

1,497-5 
2,961-5 
5.569-5 
8,038 
10,08 1.-5 
11,1075 
11,363-5 
11,113 
9,932 
7,834-5 

12 
36 
73 
111 
145 
174 
186 
256 
307 
362 

•0080 
•0122 
•0131 
•0138 
•014i 
•0157 
•0164 
•0230 
•0309 
•0462 

905 
1.719-5 
3,0885 
4,566^5 
5.813-5 
6.621-5 
6,899-5 
6,607 
5.705-5 

18 

39 

73 

96 

115 

165 

199 

282 

•0122 
•0105 
-0126 
•0160 
•0165 
•0174 
•0239 
•0301 
•ai94 

8,221-5 
7,7160 
7,206-5 
6,6135 
5,888-6 
5,003-5 
4,259-5 
3,4795 
2,705^5 
1,9935 

65 
67 
62 
65 
72 
57 
58 
72 
82 
79 

•0079 
•0087 
•008G 
•0098 
•0122 
•0114 
•0136 
•0207 
•0303 
•0396 

In  these  no  such  slackening  of  the  rate  of  increase  is  seen  above 
the  age  of  50  as  Mr.  Higham  describes.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
slackening  is  a  feature  of  the  observations  which  we  are  graduating, 
I  will  retain  it.  I  accordingly  draw  the  curve  represented  by 
the  dotted  line  in  Diagram  (6);  and  then  reading  off  the  ordinates. 
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as  previously  explained^  I  get  the  figures  shown  in  column  (2) 
of  the  following  table  : 

Table  S. — Ages  48-73.     Mr,  Sprague^s  GradiMted  Prohalilities 
of  Dging,  and  Expected  Deaths, 


Agjt 

0) 


Rate  of 
MortaUty 

(2) 


Difference 
(3) 


Corrected 
Diflbrtnce 

(4) 


Corrected 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

(5) 


Expected 
Deatlix 


(«) 


Actual 
Deaths 

(7) 


Difference 

(e)-(7) 

(8) 


The  differences  of  these,  as  shown  in  column  (3),  exhibit  several 
irregularities,  which  are  corrected  by  inspection  and  trial,  with  the 
result  of  substituting  for  them  the  diflferences  shown  in  column  (4) ; 
and  from  these  we  get  the  corrected  probabilities  in  column  (5). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  diflFerences  of  these  exhibit  one 
change  of  sign,  corresponding  to  the  feature  of  the  mortality  curve 
above  mentioned,  as  against  3  in  Mr.  Higham^s  adjustment,  and 
6  in  Mr.  Woolhouse's. 

The  next  step  is  to  calculate  the  expected  deaths:  these  are 
set  down  in  column  (6),  the  actual  deaths  at  each  age  being 
given  in  column  (7),  and  the  differences  between  the  actual  and 
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the  expected,  in  column  (8).    Collecting  the  results  for  the  groups 
of  ages  shown  in  Table  L,  we  get  the  following  comparison  : 

Table  T. — Ages  62-70.     Comparison  of  the  Actual  and  the 
Expected  Deaths. 


A«M 

Actual 
Deaths 

Bpraode 

FlNLAUON 

Hicham 

Expected 
Deaths 

Difference 

Expected 
Deaths 

Difference 

Expected 
Deaths 

Difference 

52-56 
56-68 
59-61 

62 

63 

64 
66,6 

67 

68 
69,70 

210 
259 
377 
157 
182 
209 
512 
317 
353 
739 

2111 
258-1 
873-5 
159-9 
182-5 
2130 
519-2 
8063 
336-1 
7590 

+    1-1 

-  -9 

-  3-5 
+    2-9 
+     -5 
+   40 
+  7-2 
-10-7 
-16-9  * 
+  20-0 

212-3 
262-8 
374-8 
1591 
180-0 
211-4 
516-5 
802-5 
330-3 
751-8 

+   2  3 
+   3-8 

-  2  2 
+   21 

-  20 
+   2-4 
+  4-5 
-14-5 
-22-7 
+  12-8 

212-2 
262-3 
369-6 
168-5 
181-2 
211-5 
5161 
301-4 
3287 
748-1 

+   2-2 
+  3-3 

-  7-4 
+   1-5 

-  -8 
+   2-5 
+   41 
-15-6 
-24-3 
+  9-1 

52-70 

3,315 

3,318-7 

+  3-7 

3,301-5 

-13-5 

3,289-6 

-25-4 

The  general  result  thus  is  that  the  expected  deaths^  3,318*7, 
exceed  the  actual,  3,315,  by  3'7.  It  would,  I  think,  be  nearly 
impossible  to  improve  on  these  results.  The  expected  deaths 
according  to  the  graduations  of  Mr.  Finlaison  and  Mr.  Highani 
are  also  given  in  the  above  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do 
not  agree  so  closely  as  mine  with  the  actual  deaths;  also  that 
Mr.  Higham's  adjustment,  which  has  the  advantage  in  smoothness 
over  Mr.  Finlaison's,  does  not  represent  the  aggregate  mortality 
so  well. 

I  now  come  lastly  to  the  ages  19  to  51 ;  and  for  these  ages  the 
values  given  in  Table  E  give  us  the  5  points  marked  by  the 
crosses  in  Diagi*am  (7).  These  indicate  a  minimum  of  mortality 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  35 ;  and  the  first  point  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  whether  there  should  be  any  point  of  maximum  mortality 
between  35  and  50,  in  which  case  there  must  be  a  second  point  of 
minimum  mortality.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  mortality  curve 
must  not  change  its  direction  abruptly,  we  may  give  it  either  the 
direction  shown  in  Diagram  (7)  or  that  in  Diagram  (8),  The  former 
of  these  shows  no  maximum  of  mortality,  but  does  not  run  so  near 
our  5  points  as  the  second  curve,  which  shows  2  minimum  points 
and  one  maximum.  In  order  to  assist  us  in  deciding  which  of 
these  two  is  to  be  preferred,  I  refer  to  Diagram  (5),  and  from  this 
T  notice  that  the  mortality  of  the  Peerage  females  shows  a  maximuiQ 
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at  the  age  of  42;  and  that,  although  the  mortality  of  the  H^i<^> 
table  shows  no  maximum  at  the  same  age,  it  shows  a  gi*eat 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase.  I  therefore  give  the  preference 
to  the  form  of  curve  shown  in  Diagram  (8),  and  reading  off  the 
ordinates  of  the  mortality  cui-ve  and  correcting  them  by  inspection, 
I  obtain  the  probabilities  shown  in  column  (2)  of  the  following 
Table  U : 

Table  U. — Ages  19-51.     Mr,  Sprague^s  Graduated  Prohahilities 
of  Dying,  and  Expected  Deaths, 


1 

SenoNo  Approximation 

1 

1  ' 

9s 

A9x 

Expected 
Deaths 

3'x 

Expected 

Deaths 

1    (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

19 

•0180 

-  2 

-  2 

-  3 

:^ 

-  9 

-  8 

-  8 

-  7 

-  7 

-  6 

-  6 

-  5 

-  2 
0 

+   3 
+   3 
+   3 
+   6 
+   2 
+   2 

-  1 

-  3 

-  5 

-  2 

-  1 
+   1 
+   2 
+   6 
+  10 
+  9 
+  9 
+   8 
+   8 
+  7 
+  7 

•2 

20 

•0178 

•2 

21 

•0176 

•3 

22 

•0173 

•3 

23 

•0169 

•5 

24 

•0162 

•6 

25 

•0151 

•8 

26 

•0143 

1^0 

27 

•0135 

1-2 

:     28 

•0128 

1-3 

1       29 

•0121 

1-6 

,       30 

•0116 

1-9 

'       31 

•0110 

2-2 

1       32 

•0105 

2-4 

33 

•0103 

2-5 

34 

•0103 

2-9 

35 

•0106 

3-4 

1 

36 

•0109 

3-9 

37 

•0112 

47 

38 

•0118 

5-5 

39 

•0120 

6-8 

40 

•0122 

7-9 

41 

•0121 

8-9 

42 

•0118 

9-8 

•0119 

43 

•0113 

10^6 

•0116 

10-9 

41 

•0111 

122 

•0114 

12-5 

45 

•0110 

13-8 

•0113 

14-2 

46 

•0111 

15-7 

•0113 

160 

47 

•0113 

17-9 

•0114 

180 

48 

•0119 

210 

•0115 

20-3 

49 

•0129 

25-3 

•0121 

23-7 

50 

•0138 

29-8 

•0130 

281 

51 

•0147 

350 

•0140 

33-4 

52 

•0155 

53 

•0163 

54 

•0170 

55 

•0177 

1 

2521 

1 
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The  expected  deaths  calculated  from  these  probabilities,  are 
given  in  column  (4).  Summing  these,  we  get  the  comparison 
with  the  actual  deaths  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  V. — Ages  19-51.     Containing  the  figures  in  Table  U 
suitably  groupt. 


Ages 
(1) 

Deaths 

Difference 
(3)-(2) 

(4) 

Second  Approximation 

Actual 
(2) 

Expected 
(3) 

Expected 
Deaths 

(5) 

Difference 
(5)-(2) 

(6) 

19-29 
30-35 
36-38 
39-44 
45-51 

9 

15 

14 

57 

150 

80 

15-3 

14-1 

56-2 

158-5 

-1- 
+    -3 
+    -1 

-   -8 
+  8-5 

\    37-4 

56-8 
153-7 

-  -6 

-  -2 

+  3-7 

19-51 

245 

2521 

+  71 

247-9 

+  2-9 

The  agreement  between  the  actual  and  expected  deaths  is 
suflSciently  close,  except  during  the  last  interval ;  and  we  must 
now  correct  our  curve,  so  as  to  show  a  less  mortality  during  that 
interval.  I  accordingly  draw  the  dotted  curve  in  Diagram  (8),  and 
from  this  I  obtain  the  corrected  probabilities  given  in  column  (5) 
of  Tabic  U.  To  these  correspond  the  expected  deaths  in  column 
(5)  of  Table  V;  and  as  these  agree  sufficiently  with  the  actual 
deaths,  our  graduation  is  complete. 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  present  the  graduated  values  in 
the  following  table : 
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Table  W. — Female  Government  Annuitants :  4  years  and  upwards 
after  purchase.  The  probability  of  dying  in  a  year  according 
to  Mr.  Sprague's  adjustment. 


Age 

Probability 

Age 

Probability 

Ago 

ProbabiUty 

Age 

ProUbility 

19 

•0180 

40 

•0122 

61 

•0232 

82 

•1400 

20 

-0178 

1 

•0121 

2 

•0249 

3 

•1520 

1 

•0176 

2 

•0119 

3 

•0270 

4 

•1660 

2 

•0173 

3 

•0116 

4 

•0294 

5 

•1830 

3 

•0169 

4 

•0114 

5 

•0321 

6 

•2000 

4 

•0162 

5 

•0113 

6 

•0350 

7 

•2170 

5 

•0151 

G 

•0113 

7 

•0380 

8 

•2310 

6 

•0143 

7 

•0114 

8 

•ouo 

9 

•2500 

7 

•0135 

8 

•0115 

9 

•0410 

90 

•2650 

8 

•0128 

9 

•0121 

70 

•a470 

1 

•2830 

9 

•0121 

50 

•0130 

1 

•OoOO 

2 

•3000 

30 

•0110 

1 

•0140 

2 

•0560 

3 

•3200 

1 

•0110 

2 

•0155 

3 

•0630 

4 

•3390 

2 

•0105 

3 

•0163 

4 

•0700 

5 

•3G00 

3 

•0103 

4 

•0170 

5 

•0770 

6 

•3820 

4 

•0103 

5 

•0177 

6 

•oato 

7 

•4100 

5 

•0106 

6 

•0184 

7 

•0910 

8 

•4390 

6 

•0109 

7 

•0191 

8 

•0990 

9 

•4600 

7 

•0112 

8 

•0199 

9 

•1080 

100 

•5000 

8 

•0118 

9 

•0208 

80 

•1180 

1 

•5150 

9 

•0120 

60 

•0219 

1 

•1290 

2 

•6050 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  graduation  I  have  thus  obtained, 
is  better,  both  as  regards  freedom  from  irregularities  and  adherence 
to  the  original  facts,  than  the  graduations  of  Mr.  Higham  and 
Mr.  Finlaison ;  and  I  say  that  this  proves  that  the  graphic  method 
of  graduation  is  preferable  to  the  methods  they  have  adopted.  Its 
superiority  is  perhaps  most  marked  at  the  ages  where  the  observa- 
tions are  most  numerous;  and  I  therefore  take  exception  to  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  as  quoted  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper,  and  held,  I  believe,  by  many  other  persons, 
that  Mr.  Woolhouse's  is  the  most  satisfactoiy  method  of  adjustment 
when  the  observed  facts  are  suflSciently  numerous. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  different  part  of  my  subject,  and  will  prove 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  employ  such  formulas  as  Mr.  Woolhouse's, 
Mr.  Higham's,  or  Mr.  AnselPs,  not  only  because,  as  already 
mentioned,  they  will  never  entirely  get  rid  of  the  irregularities  in 
our  observations,  but  also  because  they  all  have  a  tendency  to 
introduce  an  error  even  into  a  regular  series  of  numbera.  I  start 
with  the  proposition  which  I  think  will  command  universal  assent, 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  graduate  a  perfectly  regular  series  of  numbers, 
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the  result  sbould  be  to  leave  it  unaltered ;  and  that,  if  our  method 
of  procedure  altera  the  law  of  the  series,  and  substitutes  for  the 
original  series  one  following  a  different  law,  this  proves  that  our 
method  of  procedure  is  faulty.  Mr.  Higham  shows  {JJ.A,,  xxv, 
249)  that,  when  the  series  we  are  graduating  proceeds  by  constant 
third  differences,  his  formula  reproduces  the  original  series.  The 
same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Woolhouse's  foi-mula ; 
but  Mr.  AnselPs  formula  has  not  the  same  property.  This  may 
be  very  simply  proved  as  follows.  By  one  of  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,  we  have 

,  r.r-l.r-2.r-3  ..  ,  \ 


=  (l+,A+'^^A«+'t-3r^^-^A3 


2         ^      "6 


+ 24 ^+ >' 

Hence  „_=(i-.A+ '^^A«- l+^ft^T  A3 

+ 24 ^- >' 

/                                H  +  llr*  \ 

and      tt,+^+«,_,=  (2+r'A'-  HA"  +       ^^      A^  + j«. 

If  we  apply  this  result  to  transform  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  into 
one  involving  the  differences  of  the  function  instead  of  its  successive 
values,  we  have 

U,=-2mx+ -192  («,+,  +  «,_,)  +  -168  («,+,+«,_,) 
+ -056  («,+s +«,_»)  +  •024(«,+4+«,_4) 
-•016  (u,+e+«,_«)  -  •024(«.,;+tt,_7) 

=  -2«,+-192(2  +  A«-A3+A«- )«, 

+  -168(2+4A»-4A3  +  5A^- )«, 

+ -056(2+ DA'-OA'+ISA*- )«, 

+  024(2+ 16A»-16A3+36A«- )«, 

-•016(2  +  36A«-36A»  +  141A*- )ti, 

— 024(2 +  49A''-49A3  +  245A^  - )«, 

=«,— 5"4A*Uj,+ 

This  result  proves  that,  if  the  original  series  proceeds  by  constant 
third  differences,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  fourth  and  all  the  subsequent 
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'  Uj,  vanish^  then  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  reproduces 

P  series ;  but  if  the  fourth  differences  are  constant^  then 

introduces  a  constant   error^   —  5'4A^tt«^  into   the 

•ies. 
transform  in  a  similar  way  Mr.  Higham's  formula^ 

get 

Ua:=tta;-6.404A^^+ , 

constant  error  introduced  when  the  fourth  differences 
3nstant^  is  larger  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
Treating    similarly    Mr.    Higham's    other    formula^ 

i>  weget 

Uar=ttx-6A^w^+ 

kg  in  the  same  way  with  Mr.  AnselPs  formula,  we  have 

|Ux  =  ttj:  +  2-3(A*Mj,  — A3Mx)  +  3-4A<ttar+  . 

3ves  that,  even  when  the  second  differences  are  constant, 

I's  formula  introduces  a  constant  error  into  the  graduated 

It  is  therefore  not  so  good  a  formula  as  the  others. 

11  next  suppose  the  original  series  to  follow  a  law  of  a 

kind,  so  that  Ux^ca^,  and  will  show  that  in  this  case 

the   formulas    we    have    been    considering,  instead  of 

kcing  the  original  series,  will  give  us  a  new  series,  in  which 

as  bear  a  constant  mtio  to  those  of  the  original  series.     In 

I  we  have  M^+r = co'"*"'' = fl^.  ca'' = a^Ux .    Hence,  Woolhouse^s 

^a  gives  us 

l=-2tt^+-192(fl  +  fl-»)M^  +  -168(fl2  +  fl"-2)j^^_^ 

|={-2  +  -192(fl-ffl~0  +  "168(a«  +  a-2)-h-O56(a3  +  fl-3) 

+  -024(a<  +  a"'')--016(fl«  +  a-6)_.o24(a7-i.a-7)}w^ 

1  proves  that  Ua-  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  Ux.  The  graduated 
will  be  identical  with  the  original  one  if  a  has  such  a 

Cular  value  as  makes  the  multiplier  of  Ux  always  equal  to  1. 

suggests  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  pai1;icular  law,  such 

if  the  terms  of  the  series  follow  it,  the  application  of 
olhouse's  formula  will  leave  them  unaltered,  or,  in  other  words, 
^oduce  the  original  series.     If  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  have 

iJx  =  «r='2M^+-192(Wa.  +  i  +  Wa'-l)4--168(Wx+2+W^-2)+ 

fiis  is  a  linear  equation  of  differences  which  can  be  solved  by 
Methods  explained   in   all  treatises   on   the  Calculus  of  Finite 

VOL.  XXVI.  I 
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Differences.  For  this  purpose  we  have  first  to  find  the  roots  of  the 
algebraic  equation 

l  =  2-  +  -192(a  +  a-0  +  '168(fl«+fl-*)+-056(a^+O 
+  -024(a<  +  O-"016(fl«+a-«)--024(fl7+a-7) 

which  may  be  reduced  to 

8(a"+l)+2(tf«  +  a)-3(fl»  +  a«)-7(a»«+fl^)-21(fl«+fl») 
-24(a«  +  a«)  +  100a7=0 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  this  equation  has  four  roots  equal 
to  \,  or  has  a  factor  (a  — 1)^;  that  it  has  two  real  negative  roots; 
and  that  the  remaining  eight  i-oots  are  imaginary  and  of  the 
form  /9i(cos  Oi  +  i  sin  ^i),  pi"*(cos  ^i±f  sin  5|),  ps(cos  5j±t  sin  5j), 
and  /3a-*(cos  0^±%  sin  0^.  If  we  put  — ;?  for  one  of  the  two  i-eal 
negative  roots,  the  other  will  be  —l-^p,  and  the  complete  solution 
of  the  equation  of  differences  is 

u^=A  +  Rr  +  Ca;»  +  Dar»  +  E(-/?)*  +  F(-p)-* 

+  (Gpi*  +  Hpi'"')  cosa:ei+(Ipi*+Jpr*)  sina;^, 
+  (K/>2* + Lp,-^)  cos  x0^  +  (Mp/ + N/),-*)  sin  x0^, 

where  the  coefficients  A,  B,  &c.,  are  arbitraiy  constants.  It  follows 
that,  if  the  terms  of  the  series  follow  this  law,  then  the  application 
of  Woolhouse's  formula  will  leave  the  series  unaltered ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  terms  follow  any  other  law,  then  Woolhouse's 
method  of  graduation  will  disturb  that  law,  and  give  us  a  new 
series  following  a  different  law.  This  confirms  the  result  we 
obtained  above ;  for,  putting  E,  F,  and  the  subsequent  coefficients 
all  zero,  we  have 

i*4.  =  A  +  Bx  +  C3r»  +  D^; 

or  the  third  differences  are  constant,  and  the  fourth  differences 
vanish;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  this  is  a  function  that  gives 
a  series  of  terms  which  are  left  unaltered  when  Woolhouse's 
formula  is  applied  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  remaining 
terms  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  representation  of  any  function 
depending  on  human  mortality;  and  as  neither  the  rate  of 
mortality  nor  the  numbers  living  can  be  represented  through  the 
whole  of  adult  life  by  a  series  pi'oceeding  by  constant  thiixi 
differences,  it  follows  that  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  is  not  suitable 
for  graduation  purposes,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  distort  the 
'"w  which  the  facts  follow.  The  same  is  the  case  with  both 
Higham's  formulas  and  Mr.  Ansell's,  and  with  all  formulas 
^ilar  kind. 

*;  formulas  which  we  have  considered,  Mr.  AnselPs  is  the 
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most  open  to  objection.  In  this  formula  all  the  terms  are  positive^ 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  if  any  formula  of  this  kind  is  applied  to 
graduate  a  series  of  values  which^  when  plotted  down  as  equidistant 
ordinates^  give  a  curve  without  any  point  of  inflection,  then  the 
ordinates  corresponding  to  the  graduated  values  always  give  a 
series  of  points  which  lie  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve.  The 
simplest  case  of  this  proposition  is  when  a  new  series  is  obtained 
in  which  each  term  .  is  the  arith- 
metical mean  between  two  terms  of 
the  original  series;  for  instance  if 
U,=  i(«x-i  +  «x+i).  Let  PL,  QM, 
RN,  in  the  annexed  curve,  represent 
the  three  terms  Ux-i,  u,,  u^+i;  then, 

if  PR  cut  MQ  produced  in  y,  qM    

will  represent  Uj. ,  and  q  will  evidently 

lie  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve.     Let  us  next  suppose  that 

where  a^b,  c,  .  .  .  .  I,  are  all  positive.  It  is  clear  that,  if 
^x-ny  .  •  .  .  «x_i,  ttx^  ^x+\y ....  Uj^+nj  ^^'^  ^H  cqual,  then  we 
ought  to  have  Uj.  equal  to  each  of  them;  and  this  gives  us 
the  condition  l  =  a-h2(6-hc+  ...  4-/).  Now  if  the  curve,  of 
which  Ux  is  the  ordinate,  has  no  point  of  inflection  between  the 
limits  x—n  and  a:H-w,  and  is  always  convex  to  the  base  line,  w'^j. 
will  be  always  positive  between  those  limits.  But  by  a  theorem 
of  the  Difiei-ential  Calculus 

'115.//         c  where  Ui  and  u^  are  each  <  1 . 

Hence         Ux+r + Ux-r—^Ux + ^rXu'\+e^r  +  u"x-e^r) 

Now  since  u'^x  is  always  positive  between  the  limits  x—n  and 
x+n,    u'\+er    and    u'^x-e^r   are    both    positive,    and    therefore 

ttx+r-|-ttx-r>2t«a:. 

Hence        \Jx>aux'\-b{2ux)-\-c{2u^)  + -\-l{2ux) 

>(a  +  264-2c+ +2/)mj, 

>Ux 

which  proves  the  proposition  above  stated. 

The  inference  I  draw  from  these  investigations  is  that  we  must 
include  in  one  general  condemnation  all  such  graduation  formulas 
OS  Mr.  Woolhouse's,  Mr.  Higham's,  and  Mr.  AnselFs.  They  all 
have  a  tendency  to  distort  the  true  law  of  the  facts ;  or,  adopting 
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Mr.  Higham's  metaphor^  they  do  not  simply  reduce  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  road^  to  a  fraction  of  its  original  height^  and  spread  the 
material  in  a  curve  on  either  side ;  but  they  also  alter  the  level  of 
the  road  throughout,  and  disturb  the  gradients  where  they  were 
already  properly  adjusted.  No  objection  of  this  kind  can  be  made 
against  the  graphic  method ;  for  if  it  be  applied  to  any  series  free 
from  iiTCgularities,  as  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  this  fact,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  method  informs  us  that  the  series 
does  not  require  any  adjustment,  and  must  be  left  unaltered. 

I  trust  that  the  explanation  here  given  of  the  method  will  lead 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  regard  it  in  its  true  light, 
as  a  simple  and  strictly  practical  method,  that  may  be  applied  to 
observations  of  any  kind,  whether  they  follow  a  simple  or  a 
complicated  law;  and  a  method  which,  with  a  little  practice,  will 
give  satisfactoiy  results  in  all  cases. 


Discussion. 


The  CuAiBMAN  (Mr.  G.  Humphreys)  having  briefly  invited 
discussion, 

Mr.  A.  J.  F1NLA.ISON  said  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sprague  for  the  very  full  way  in  which  he 
had  explained  the  graphic  method.  The  table  marked  P  (p.  100) 
furnished  a  demonstration  that  in  skilful  hands  the  graphic  method 
was  an  instrument  capable  of  cfEecting  a  graduation  that  would 
closely  agree  with  the  standard  he  (Mr.  Finlaison)  laid  down  in  the 
report  on  the  Moi-tality  of  Government  Annuities,  namely,  that 
"  The  criterion  which  should  be  applied  to  whatever  system  of 
adjustment  may  be  adopted,  consists  in  the  derived  series  being  found 
to  return  an  equivalent  number  of  deaths  to  the  original  facts, 
when  the  adjusted  death-rate  is  assumed  to  be  experienced  by  a 
body  of  persons  exactly  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  table  is 
founded.**  Mr.  Sprague  had  shown  in  his  table  of  comparison  that 
the  actual  deaths  in  the  original  observation  numbered  9,171,  and 
the  expected  deaths  by  his  graphic  method  of  adjustment,  9,104. 
That  was  not  the  whole  result  01  the  comparison,  for  in  each  group 
the  departures  from  the  original  number  of  deaths  were  very  small. 
Mr.  Sprague  had  contrasted  the  extent  of  the  departure  from  the 
original  facts,  with  the  departures  shown  by  the  adjustment  he  (the 
speaker)  had  adopted;  but  if  he  (Mr.  Finlaison)  had  had  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts,  he  thought  he  could  have  formed  the  groups  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  differences  between  the  actual  and  expected 
results,  according  to  the  two  methods,  might  have  been  reversed.  In 
Table  N  the  departures  of  the  expected  deaths  at  individual  Jiges,  were 
greater  than  the  difference  shown  in  the  totals ;  and  similarl}",  in  the 
graduation  he  had  himself  adopted,  departures  from  the  actual  facts 
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at  individual  ages  might  be  found  as  high.  He  thought  that  either  of 
the  graduations  was  sufficiently  accurate,  as  there  was  a  departure,  in 
one,  of  only  nine  deaths  out  of  9,000,  or  one  in  1,000  deaths ;  in  the 
other,  of  no  more  than  seven.  In  making  an  adjustment  by  the 
graphic  method,  he  should  think  a  preliminary  adjustment  would  be  of 
considerable  service  to  the  adjuster.  In  diagram  No.  3  the  final  graphic 
curve  did  not  seem  to  be  laid  down.  [Mr.  Spbague — No.  It  is 
given  in  Diagram  (8) .]  The  curve  would,  no  doubt,  show  fewer  ups 
and  downs,  than  the  line  drawn  by  joining  the  successive  points  by 
Woolhouse's  adjustment ;  but  the  practical  results  on  the  monetary 
values  which  would  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  either  of  the  two 
carves  would  not  difEer  in  any  material  degree.  The  statement  that 
the  graphic  method  resulted  from  a  very  old  idea,  was  correct;  for  he 
believed  Descartes  himself  was  its  originator.  Every  delineation  of 
a  curve  on  a  plane  surface  referred  to  co-ordinates,  was  a  growth  from 
his  idea.  The  graphic  method  of  adjusting  tables  of  mortality  might 
be  said  to  arise  by  evolution  from  the  method  by  which  Milne 
graduated  the  Carlisle  Table.  The  irregularities  shown  in  the  adjusted 
figures  at  the  younger  ages,  in  the  Female  Life  Annuitant  Table,  were, 
he  thought,  due  solely  to  the  small  number  of  facts.  When  the 
number  of  deaths  shown  in  a  collection  of  statistics  was  so  small  as 
2  or  3  in  a  year  of  age,  no  deduction  of  value  could  be  obtained 
from  them ;  and  for  that  reason  he  purposely  omitted  the  ages  under 
40  years  in  his  graduation  of  the  table.  The  method  Mr.  Sprague 
had  expounded  was  one  that  &very  future  adjuster  of  mortality  tables 
must  bring  under  hia  consideration ;  but  if  the  method  were  adopted, 
the  results  should  be  accompanied  by  a  table  which  would  give  the 
means  of  making  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  deaths  according  to  the 
adjusted  table,  with  the  original  facts,  so  that  it  could  be  ascertained 
whether  there  was  a  sufficiently  close  agreement.  In  laying  down 
curves  on  paper  drawn  on  the  scale  adopted  by  Messrs.  Layton,  he  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  making  fractional  divisions  between  the  closely- 
ruled  lines.  He  could  not  see  any  objection  to  using  larger  sheets  of 
paper  so  as  to  form  a  larger  scale.  By  that  means  a  curve  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale  could  be  laid  down,  and  its  deviation  from  any 
standard  of  symmetry  more  satisfactorily  shown. 

Mr.  G.  Knfa  thought  that  the  paper  would  be  valuable  as  long 
as  actuarial  science  lasted.  He  would  first  refer  to  the  following 
sentence  at  the  close  of  the  paper :  "  The  inference  I  draw  from  these 
investigations  is,  that  we  must  include  in  one  general  condemnation 
all  such  graduation  formulas  as  Mr.  Woolhouse's,  Mr.  Higham's, 
and  Mr.  Ansell's."  The  question  naturally  arose  how  it  was  that 
two  great  authorities  like  Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Woolhouse  differed, 
and  one  great  reason  probably  was  that  they  were  not  speaking  of 
the  same  function  in  the  graduation.  His  (Mr.  King's)  feeling 
strongly  was,  that  they  must  suit  the  formula  of  graduation  to  the 
function  to  be  graduated.  The"  same  formula  or  the  same  method 
would  not  suit  all  functions  in  all  circumstances.  Mr.  Sprague 
was  operating  upon  the  rate  of  mortality,  whereas  Mr.  Woolhouse, 
in  his  various  papers,  while  he  discussed  his  formula  in  a  general 
way,  graduated  only  the  column  of  living,  or,  what  was  the  same 
thing,  the  column  of  dying.      He  quite   admitted  that,  in  many 
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instances,  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  would  not  apply  even  to  such 
columns  as  these.  In  fact,  where  the  rate  of  change  in  a  function 
was  rapid,  or  where  there  was  more  than  one  law  apparently  operating 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  was  inapplicable.  But, 
in  dealing  with  the  column  of  hving,  or  with  the  column  of  dying,  the 
law  generally  lay  very  close  indeed  to  what  Mr.  Woolhouse  assumed. 
Had  Mr.  Sprague  fully  considered  the  question  that  Mr.  Woolhouse 
fitted  a  different  curve  to  each  small  section  of  his  table  ?  He  did  not 
fit  one  curve  throughout,  and  consequently  the  so-called  "constant" 
error  that  Mr.  Sprague  spoke  of,  would  vary  at  one  point  and  another, 
and  become  insignificant  in  the  results.  For  practical  purposes,  in 
almost  all  cases  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  gave  excellent  results,  and 
it  was  so  very  convenient  to  use,  that  he  (Mr.  King)  should  have  no 
hesitation,  although  there  might  be  a  slight  theoretical  error  in  it,  in 
still  employing  it.  One  thing  was  fortunate,  namely,  that  the  errors 
arising  from  different  good  systems  of  graduation  were  infinitesimal,  and 
they  were  really  discussing  theoretical  points  that  were  practically  not 
of  consequence.  They  might  be  apt,  however,  in  doing  tbis,  to  overlook 
the  question,  what  was  the  real  object  of  graduation  ?  Probably  the 
reply  would  be,  To  get  a  smooth  curve ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  quite 
correct.  To  his  mind,  the  reply  should  be,  to  get  the  most  probable 
deaths ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  fact  that  a  well-graduated  table  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  original  facts,  he  might  almost  sa}^  than  the 
original  facts  themselves .  They  must  remember  that  when  they  translated 
the  ''exposed  to  risk",  and  "deaths",  into  the  Ix  column,  they  derived 
a  mortality  table  that  departed  to  a  very  large  extent  from  the  original 
facts.  They  assumed  that  the  same  rate  of  mortality  that  occurred  in 
the  "exposed  to  risk",  would  also  occur  in  the  different  number  of 
lives,  Ix)  and  therefore,  in  passing  from  the  "exposed  to  risk  "  to  the 
lx>  column,  they  departed  from  the  original  facts.  His  opinion  was 
that,  by  properly  graduating  the  Ix  column,  they  really  arrived  at 
more  probable  deaths  than  in  retaining  the  ungraduated  column  ;  and 
their  object  was  so  to  interpret  the  original  facts  as  to  get  the  most 
probable  deaths.  In  all  functions  they  had  to  deal  with,  they  did  get 
a  smooth  curve  by  a  good  system  of  graduation,  and  that  was  one  test 
of  a  good  system  ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  first  object  was  not  to  get  a 
smooth  curve,  but  to  get  the  most  probable  curve.  One  reason  w^hy 
they  would  very  often  use  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method  instead  of  the 
graphic  method,  was  that  it  gave  much  less  trouble.  If  they  wanted 
to  compute  a  very  important  tablo,  a  table  that  was  to  be  historical,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  graduate  and  re-graduate,  to  try  this  and  try 
that,  as  the  graphic  method  did ;  but  if  they  wanted  rapidly,  for 
practical  purposes,  to  make  use  of  the  figures  before  them,  it  would  be 
too  laborious  to  make  all  the  tests  necessary  to  see  that  the  graphic 
method  had  been  accurately  performed ;  whereas  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
formula  would  give  results  sufficiently  accurate.  He  would  ask  Mr. 
Sprague  why  he  resorted  to  certain  grouping  before  applying  the 
graphic  method?  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  take  the  rates  of 
mortality  without  grouping,  and  try  and  run  the  curve  through 
them  ?  The  various  groupings  which  gave  such  contradictory  results 
as  Mr.  Sprague  had  pointed  out,  might,  he  thought,  be  somewhat 
'^ngerous.     Mr.  Ansell's  method  of  graduation  had  been  spoken  of, 
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and  considerable  prominence — undue  prominence,  he  thoaght — had 
been  given  to  it;  because,  after  all,  it  was  an  entirely  empirical 
method,  and  one  that  no  one  would  think  of  resorting  to:  in  fact, 
Mr.  Ansell  himself  did  not  keep  to  it,  but  varied  it  arbitrarily  here 
and  there.  He  (Mr.  King)  did  not  think  it  should  be  included 
among  the  scientific  formulas  of  graduation. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  remarked  that  Mr.  King  was  perplexed  that 
Mr.  Woolhouse  and  Mr.  Sprague,  whose  mathematical  attainments 
were  so  well  known,  should  ditf er  on  a  purely  mathematical  problem ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  not  a  purely  mathematical 
problem.  Mr.  Sprague  was  suggesting  a  method  of  graduation,  and 
tor  that  purpose  he  used  mathematical,  graphical,  and  arithmetical 
processes.  But  as  this  was  not  a  question  of  pure  mathematics,  it 
was  quite  intelligible  that  different  solutions  of  the  same  problem 
should  have  been  arrived  at  by  different  mathematicians.  Of  the 
many  papers  on  the  subject,  he  thought  Mr.  Sprague's  was  the 
most  complete;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  very  useful  to  all. 
Although  he  had  not  given  the  subject  suflScient  study  to  pronounce  a 
confident  opinion  upon  it,  the  graphic  method  commended  itself  to  his 
judgment  as  the  best  in  practice.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that 
graduation  was  a  necessary  evil.  De  Morgan  said  *  that  it  could  not 
be  too  strongly  condemned ;  for,  by  using  the  graduated  results,  they 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  original  facts. 
That  they  did  graduate  away  some  pecidiarities  which  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind,  one  illustration  would  show.  There  was  abundant 
evidence  that  the  rate  of  mortality  from  20  to  25,  was  in  excess  of 
that  from  25  to  30 ;  and  yet  in  all  the  graduated  tables  of  mortality 
of  which  they  made  use,  tnis  peculiarity  disappeared.  He  had  always 
thought,  although  Mr.  King  seemed  to  take  exception  to  it,  that  the 
object  of  graduation  was  to  represent  the  law  of  mortality  by  a 
r^ular  curve ;  and  sometimes  the  hope  had  been  entertained  that  the 
methods  of  analytical  geometry  might  be  applied  to  this  law,  and  an 
equation  found  to  the  curve — like  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  or  the 
ellipse,  or  the  logarithmic  curve,  or  any  other  known  curve.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  that  that  hope  would  be  realized.  De  Morgan 
had  also  said,  and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
apply  the  process  of  graduation  to  the  money  results,  and  not  to  the 
original  facts.  It  might  be  necessary  to  insert  in  prospectuses  a 
table  showing  that  the  premium  for  one  year  steadily  increased  from 
the  age  of  20  upwards.  But  it  was  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
regular  progression  was  not  borne  out  by  observation.  There  were 
climacteric  periods  in  human  life,  and  the  law  of  mortality  did  not 
follow  a  regular  curve.  Therefore,  although  he  knew  this  was  a 
subject  which  had  always  had  a  fascination  for  mathematicians,  the 
process  was  one,  he  thought,  which  must  be  used  with  a  good  deal 
of  caution. 

Mr.  A.  F.  BuBBinaE  remarked  that  the  graphic  method  had 
suffered  in  the  estimation  of  some,  by  the  feeling  that  it  required 
a  particularly  skilful  person  to  handle  it.  But  as  one  who  had  used 
the  method,  he  thought  it  could  be  employed  by  a  far  less  skilful 

*  E99ay  on  Prohahiliiieg,  p.  162. 
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operator,  with  a  fair  average  amount  of  success.  Although  Mr. 
Sprague  was  not  the  originator  of  the  method,  he  distinctly  was  the 
modernizer  of  it;  for  he  had  brought  it  before  the  Institute  in  a 
complete  and  scientific  form.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Sprague's 
statement,  that  they  had  no  right  to  expect  that  a  grouping  according 
to  quinquennial  ages,  or  in  any  other  definite  way,  would  be  successful, 
he  pointed  out  that,  in  census  returns,  the  quinquennial  groupings 
were  those  alone  that  were  given,  so  that  they  had  of  necessity  to  be 
used.  He  had  roughly  grouped  the  figures  in  Table  E  in  quinquen- 
nial groups ;  and  the  quinquennial  grouping  followed  very  much  the 
same  law  as  Mr.  Sprague's  much  closer  and  more  accurate  grouping, 
that  is,  the  rate  of  mortality  reached  its  minimum  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  35.  Mr.  Bailey  had  referred  to  the  point  of  the  increased 
mortality  in  early  manhood,  and  he  (the  speaker),  in  graduating  his 
table,  was  led  to  consider  the  question,  which  Mr.  Sprague  had  said 
must  occur  in  a  graphic  graduation,  as  tx)  what  discrepancies  from  the 
regular  curve  should  be  obliterat,ed  and  what  irregularities  retained. 
Mr.  Sprague  had  adopted  a  thoroughly  sound  view  in  his  treatment  of 
the  case :  when  he  saw  an  unexpected  jieculiarity  in  the  tables,  he 
consulted  other  standard  tables,  with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  the 
same  peculiarity  was  there  to  be  found.  The  diflSculty^ii  Ijhe  graphic 
method  certainly  lay  in  the  fact  that  many  successive  trials  were 
necessary  before  one  could  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result ;  but  he  did 
not  think  one  required  to  be  an  eminent  mathematician  in  order  to  be 
able  to  use  this  method  with  advantage,  especially  after  Mr.  Sprague's 
interesting  and  useful  exposition  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  D.  HiOHAM  observed  that  he  did  not  think  Mr.  J.  A. 
Higbam  had  ever  claimed  that  his  formulas  were  the  best  in  existence, 
certainly  not  the  best  possible ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  results  his 
method  brought  out  were  as  good  as,  or  perhaps  a  little  better  than, 
Mr.  Woolhouse's,  while  they  could  be  applied  with  a  very  great  deal  less 
labour  and  with  great  facility.  Nor  did  the  work  demand  experienced 
skill,  for  it  could  be  done  by  a  junior  clerk.  Moreover,  any  number 
of  people  using  such  a  formula  as  his,  would  bring  out  the  same 
results,  whereas  by  the  graphic  method  there  would  be  as  many 
different  graduations  as  operators.  Then,  again,  he  advised  that,  even 
if  the  graphic  method  be  adopted  for  the  perfect  table,  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  rough  results  should  also  be  graduated  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  by  what  he  would  call  a  mechanical  method,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  put  a  check  on  the  figures,  if  not  the  fancies,  of  the 
pencil -worker. 

Mr.  T.  G.  AcKLAKD  thought  that  Mr.  Sprague's  paper  treated 
not  only  of  the  graphic  method,  but  also  of  the  whole  theory  of 
graduation,  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  previously  attempted.  Mr. 
Spragu^e  had  expressed  disapproval  of  certain  methods  of  graduation, 
because  they  made  assumptions  as  to  the  law  of  mortality ;  but  he 
could  not,  in  reading  through  the  paper,  help  asking  himself  whether 
the  graphic  method  did  not  somewhat  err  in  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  Sprague  had  grouped  the  facts  by  different  methods,  and  had 
shown  very  clearly  that  the  graphic  method  required  a  skilled  and 
careful  grouping,  to  get  out  even  fairly  accurate  results ;  and  in  this 
grouping  he  had  been  very  anxious  to  discern  the   law  underlying 
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the  facts.  He  (the  speaker)  imagined,  however,  that  it  must  be  in 
many  cases  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  precise  law  might  be, 
and  what  astronomers  called  the  "  personal  equation  "  would  largely 
enter  into  the  matter.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  objection 
to  the  graphic  method.  Mr.  Woolhouse  never  proposed  in  his  method 
of  graduation  to  go  beyond  third  differences,  so  that  the  fourth 
differences  would  be  constant ;  and  Mr.  Sprague  had  shown  that  by 
his  method  a  constant  fourth  difference  error  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Woolhouse  had,  however,  never  proposed  to  do  more  than  that. 
He  had  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Life 
Tables,  that,  if  the  curve  be  originally  of  the  third  order,  his  method 
of  graduation  would  reproduce  it  precisely.  With  regard  to  the 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  that  arose  in  drawing  the  Govern- 
ment Annuity  curve  for  ages  younger  than  40,  he  thought  these 
differences  due  to  the  fact  there  were  only  40  deaths  at  these  ages, 
and  it  was  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  draw  a  curve  based 
npon  such  a  small  number  of  deaths.  Mr.  Finlaison  had  reminded 
the  meeting  that  Milne  was  practically  the  first  to  deal  with  the 
graphic  method.  In  many  ways  his  methods  were  closely  identical 
with  Mr.  Sprague's,  particularly  where  Mr.  Sprague  made  the  poly- 
gonal correction,  by  passing  the  curve,  not  through  the  points  on  the 
diagram,  but  a  little  inside  or  outside,  so  as  to  make  the  area  of  the 
polygon  approximately  equal  to  the  area  included  by  the  curve.  The 
latter  part  of  the  paper,  where  Mr.  Sprague  mathematically  demon- 
strated a  test  by  which  different  methods  of  graduation  might  be 
judged,  was,  in  his  opinion,  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  earlier  part. 
Nothing  in  this  direction  had  been  so  fully  done  before.  It  enabled 
them  at  once  to  test  any  given  method,  and  see  how  far  it  gave 
correct  results.  For  instance,  taking  the  method  that  Mr.  John 
Finlaison  has  given  in  his  Report  of  1829,  he  found,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  Mr.  Finlaison's  method  of  summation  in  fives,  when 
applied  either  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  affected  second  differences, 
and,  therefore,  introduced  an  error  even  where  the  original  curve  was 
of  the  second  order.  The  further  this  process  of  graduation  was 
carried,  the  more  the  error  increased  ;  so  that  the  third  graduation  had 
an  excess  of  error  as  compared  with  the  first  or  second.  Taking  a  series 
of  squares  of  the  natural  numbers,  and  summing  them  in  fives  by  Mr. 
Finlaison's  method,  he  found  that  the  graduated  central  value  of  256 
(the  square  of  16)  was  subject  to  a  constant  error  affecting  the  second 
differences,  so  that,  as  a  result  of  the  first  summation,  the  graduated 
value  of  266  was  brought  out  at  258,  by  the  second  summation  it 
was  brought  out  at  260,  and  by  the  third  at  262,  and  so  on,  showing  a 
steadily  increasing  error.  [M  r.  Finlaison — That  method  particularly 
assumes  that  the  curve  is  a  curve  of  the  first  order.]  If  they  graduated 
by  that  process  a  series  of  the  natural  numbers,  or  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  they  would  find  the  series  not  affected  by  the 
graduation,  however  far  they  might  proceed.  Mr.  Ansell's  formula 
was,  he  thought,  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  law  about  it  at  all.  Mr.  Sprague  did  not  give  a 
sunmfiary  of  his  results.  He  gave  them  in  sections,  from  70  to  the 
end,  51  to  70,  and  19  to  51;  but  nowhere  brought  them  together, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  judge  how  near  the  actual  deaths,  as  a  whole, 
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were  to  the  expected.  He  had  found  that  the  actual  deaths  were 
12,731  at  all  ages,  and  the  expected  deaths  by  Mr.  Sprague's  method 
are  12,735*6,  an  error  of  only  4*6.  This  illustrated  his  entire  success 
in  graduating  the  facts.  Again,  Mr.  Sprague  had  not  given  from 
19  to  51  the  expected  deaths  by  Mr.  Finlaison's  method  (see  Tables 
U  and  Y),  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  compare  them  in  the  same 
way  as  at  other  groups  of  ages. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly  said  he  became  a  convert  to  the  graphic 
method  after  trying  nearly  all  the  other  methods  with  indifferent 
success.  He  was  at  one  time  a  firm  believer  in  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
method.  The  first  thing  that  shook  his  faith  in  it  was  that,  when 
plotted  out  in  a  diagram,  the  graduated  results  presented  the  most 
remarkable  zigzags.  Considering  that  these  could  not  be  natural,  he 
graduated  these  graduated  figures,  and  plotted  the  new  results  out  on 
the  same  sheet  oi  paper ;  and  he  then  found  to  his  surprise  that  some 
portions  of  the  original  curve  which  appeared  to  be  fairly  perfect,  had 
got  upset  by  the  second  graduation  and  formed  a  new  zigzag.  Then 
he  tried  various  experiments,  such  as  Mr.  Sprague' s  plan  of  grouping, 
so  as  to  smooth  down  the  worse  features ;  but  with  no  success.  Other 
processes  which  gave  smooth  curves,  obliterated  the  features  of  the 
original  facts.  At  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  the 
best  method  was  to  adopt  Mr.  Sprague's  plan  and  draw  a  line  through 
the  original  facts  plotted  out  on  diagrammatic  paper.  From  the  nature 
of  the  tables  he  was  constructing,  he  graduated  the  dx  from  an 
unadjusted  table  of  the  Ix  constructed  from  the  original  facts ;  and 
one  conclusion  he  came  to  during  the  work  was  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  curve  which  should  embody  all  the  features  of  the  original 
facts,  not  only  the  sum  of  the  c?^,  in  special  groups  of  ages,  should 
correspond  with  the  sum  of  the  original  groups  of  dx,  but  that  the 
sums  of  the  Ix  in  the  same  groups  should  correspond  with  the  original 
groups  of  Ixi  and  that  by  that  means  they  would  get  the  most 
perfect  graduation  possible.  Mr.  Sprague  had  given  a  very  excellent 
account  of  this  method,  but  he  had  not  imparted  the  secret  of  how 
his  curves  were  drawn.  It  was  very  well  to  say  that  they  were  to 
draw  a  curve  through  the  zigzag  lines,  representing  the  original  facts 
plotted  out  on  diagrammatic  paper,  that  is  to  say,  on  squares  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  to  say  that  these  lines  were  to  be  drawn 
so  carefully  that  they  could  read  off  accurately  the  tenths  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  No  hand  could  possibly  do  it,  and  they  must  have  recourse 
to  some  mechanical  process.  He  used  very  largely  the  French  curves, 
but  there  was  a  very  excellent  set  of  curves  which  might  be  used  in 
drawing  large  diagrams,  called  ship's  curves.  It  would  afford  them  useful 
information  if  Mr.  Sprague  would  say  how  he  drew  his  curves — ^they 
were  not  done  by  the  hand  and  the  eye  alone.  Some  objection  had 
been  raised  to  Mr.  Sprague's  irregular  groupings.  After  using  this 
method  a  little  time  that  would  wear  off,  and  they  would  begin  to 
adopt  it  naturally.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  suggestion  of 
having  larger  squares,  he  had  tried  that,  and  found  it  so  difficult  to 
draw  a  large  curve,  so  as  to  survey  its  general  course,  that  he  gave  it 
up,  and  now  always  reduced  the  diagrams  to  the  small  size  represented 
in  Diagram  I.  The  difficulty  of  reading  off  the  heights  of  the  curve 
from  a  small  diagram,  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  great 
advantage   of  seeing  the   work  in  one  compact  whole ;    and  any 
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irregularities  that  might  arise  from  imperfect  reading,  could  always 
be  adjusted  afterwards. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Spbague,  in  reply,  said  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
method  had  made  considerable  progress  since  it  was  last  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Institute,  and  hoped  that  his  present  paper  would 
contribute  further  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Finlaison  had 
suggested  a  preliminary  adjustment  by  Woolhouse's  or  Higham's 
formula,  but  he  did  not  sec  the  necessity  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  had  not  found  it  necessary,  and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  of 
any  real  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  was  right  in  saying  that 
these  formulas  had  a  tendency  to  introduce  an  error  into  even  a 
regular  series  of  numbers,  then  the  subsequent  graduation  by  the 
graphic  method  would  first  of  all  have  to  get  rid  of  that  error. 
Therefore  he  preferred  to  take  the  crude  facts  and  group  them 
tentatively,  thus  making  them  tell  their  own  tale  and  show  their 
own  law.  Mr.  Finlaison  spoke  about  drawing  a  curve  on  a  larger 
scale.  His  experience,  however,  agreed  with  Mr.  Manly's,  that,  if 
they  had  a  very  large  curve,  they  could  not  follow  the  sweep  of  it  so 
well  as  when  they  had  a  manageable  curve  that  they  could  take  in  at 
a  single  glance.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  have  a  small  and 
compact  curve.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  what  Mr.  King  had  said, 
to  the  effect  that  the  formula  that  was  used  should  be  one  that  was 
suitable  to  the  function  to  be  graduated.  In  connection  with  this, 
he  should  mention  that  Mr.  Finlaison's  probabilities  of  dying,  as  given 
in  Table  '*Q*',  were  obtained  by  applying  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method  to 
the  unadjusted  number  living,  or  rather  to  the  unadjusted  number 
dying,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  applied  by  Mr.  Woolhouse  himself. 
He  did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  King,  when  he  said  that  their 
primary  object  was  not  to  get  a  smooth  curve.  The  fundamental 
principle  he  (the  speaker)  went  upon  was,  that  there  were  no  jumps 
and  discontinuities  in  nature,  that  all  nature — human  mortality 
included — proceeded  by  regular  laws.  There  might  be  ups  and 
downs,  but  there  would  not  be  sudden  and  abrupt  irregularities. 
When  the  numbers  were  sufficiently  large,  they  would  certainly  find 
that  nature  proceeded  without  a  jump.  Therefore  he  held  that  their 
object  was  to  get  a  smooth  curve.  As  regards  the  grouping  of  the 
original  numbers,  whether  it  was  better  to  take  the  numbers  for 
individual  ages,  or  to  group  them  as  he  had  done,  that  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  would  not  speak  dogmatically.  What  he  had 
undertaken  to  do,  was  to  show  how  he  himself  went  to  work.  He  did 
not  say,  with  regard  to  the  matters  of  detail,  that  his  method. was 
absolutely  the  best ;  other  operators  might  find  some  other  method 
preferable,  but  he  found  the  method  of  grouping  was  the  best  for 
him.  The  same  applies  also  to  the  drawing  of  the  curve.  At  one 
time  he  had  used  the  French  curves  that  Mr.  Manly  had  referred  to, 
but  he  afterwards  laid  them  aside,  and  now  always  drew  his  curve  by 
hand.  He  did  not  perhaps  get  it  accurate  enough  the  first  time,  but 
he  touched  it  up  and  managed  in  that  way  to  get  it  sufficiently 
regular.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Ackland  was  quite  correct  when  he 
said  the  object  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method  was  to  draw  a  curve  of 
the  third  order.  Also  Mr.  Ackland  had  remarked  upon  successive 
applications  of  the  same  method,  and  Mr.  Manly  also  spoke  of  the 
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same  thing.  He  (Mr.  Sprague)  understood,  however,  that  Mr. 
Woolhouse  himself  did  not  think  that  permissible ;  and  this  agreed 
with  his  own  conclusions.  He  had  shown  that  the  method  introduced 
an  error  the  first  time  it  was  applied,  and  that  it  introduced  a 
similar  error  in  the  same  direction  a  second  time,  and  each  time  it 
was  applied  an  additional  error  in  the  same  direction  was  introduced. 
Therefore,  the  oftener  they  applied  it,  the  larger  would  be  the  error 
introduced  into  the  law  of  the  numbers. 


History   of  Life   Assurance   in   the    United  Kingdom,      By 
Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A. 


{Continued  J^rom  p.  24.) 

Globe  Insurance  Company, — Early  in  the  year  1799  a  plan 
was  laid  before  Mr.  Pitt  for  forming  a  Chartered  Insurance  Office, 
for  granting  Insurance  against  Fire,  and  for  Insurance  of  Lives ; 
for  buying  and  selling  Annuities,  and  for  receiving  deposits  from 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  Industrial  Classes :  to  be  called  the 
Globe  or  General  Insurance  Office,  It  was  understood  that  the 
plan  received  that  Minister's  approval,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced 
to  Parliament  embodying  these  objects.  The  measure  encountered 
some  opposition.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bank  of  England  objected 
to  the  Deposit  brancb,  and  the  clauses  relating  thei-eto  were 
accordingly  struck  out.  Then  it  was  opposed  by  several  of  the 
Insurance  Offices ;  but  the  Bill  finally  passed  through  both  Houses, 
and  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

A  special  feature  of  this  Company — which  was  finally  con- 
stituted under  a  deed  of  copartnership — was  that  of  having  one 
million  of  paid-up  Capital,  divided  into  shares  of  £100  each, 
treated  as  stock.  This  large  paid-up  Capital  was  supposed  to  lend 
confidence  to  the  new  undertaking,  which  transacted  Fii-e  business 
also,  and  had  designed  to  embrace  Marine  Insurance.  The 
Capital  in  course  of  time  became  a  great  incumbrance,  and  finally 
led  the  Office  into  amalgamation. 

Ireland.  —  I  have  heretofore  said  nothing  regarding  Life 
Assurance  in  the  Sister  Kingdom  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  a 
work  treating  {inter  alia)  of  Life  Assurance,  published  in  Dublin 
in  1770.  Almost  the  first  indication  of  the  practice  of  Life 
Assurance  here  was  the  passing  in  1786,  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
of  26  Geo.  Ill,  c.  3,  whereunder  a  stamp  of  2s.  6d.  was  imposed 
upon  all  Life  policies.     But  by  56  Geo.  Ill,  c.  56  (1816,  U.  K.), 
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the  rate  was  inci'eased  as  follows :  policy  not  exceeding  j6500,  lOs, ; 
but  exceeding  ^61,000, 20^. ;  not  exceeding  £3,000,  30*. ;  exceed- 
ing this,  40*.  In  1799,  two  Insurance  Companies  were  founded 
in  Dublin,  the  Commercial  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  each  of 
which  transacted  Life  Assurance  business  in  connection  with 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance.  These  were  proprietary  Companies. 
In  1808  the  Hibernian  Office  was  founded;  in  1822  the  National 
Assurance ;  and  in  1823  the  Royal  and  the  Shamrock ;  both  of 
the  latter  were  Joint- Stock  Companies,  and  carried  on  Life  as  well 
as  Fire  business.  In  1824  the  Patriotic  Fire  and  Life  was 
founded. 

First  National  Census, — In  1801  the  first  National  Census  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  was  taken — a  significant  step  in 
regard  to  Life  contingencies.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was 
found  to  be— England,  8,331,434;  Wales,  451,546;  Scotland, 
1,599,068;  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  470,598— total,  10,942,646.  The 
census  of  Ireland  was  first  taken  in  1811,  when  the  population 
was  5,937,856. 

Policy  Stamps, — In  1804  another  exemption  was  made  in 
favour  of  Life  Assurance — I  suspect  also  by  Pitt,  who  returned  to 
office  that  year, — this  was  from  the  stamps  on  the  policies.  Life 
policies  had  never  been  specifically  named  in  the  early  Stamp 
Acts,  but  had  been  classed  under  the  general  head  "  Policies  of 
Insurance",  and  they  carried  the  same  stamps  as  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  policies.  This  year  they  were  exempted  entirely;  but 
the  favour  was  a  brief  one,  lasting  only  until  1808.  I  propose, 
later  in  this  history,  to  give  a  succinct  enumeration  of  the  fiscal 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  Life  policy  stamps. 

New  Life  Offices, — In  1805  there  was  established  another 
proprietary  Insurance  Company,  the  Albion,  Capital  £1,000,000, 
in  2,000  shares  of  £500,  of  which  but  10  per-cent  was  paid  up. 
The  business  embraced  Fire  and  Life,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1806)  three  important  Life  Offices  were  organized,  namely: — 

1.  The  London  Life,  a  Mutual  Office,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  was  that  its  profits  were  to  be 
divided  amongst  its  members  during  life,  by  means 
of  a  reduction  of  the  annual  premiums.  It  had  a 
guarantee  fund,  subscribed  by  the  founders  for  pro- 
tection in  the  early  years  of  the  Society.  The  affairs 
of  the  young  Society  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
economy,  on  an  upper  floor  in  St.  PauPs  Churchyard. 
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When  the  Society  had  become  firmly  established^  the 
premiums  were  increased — I  believe  on  two  occasions 
— on  the  principle  that  it  was  more  advantageous  for 
members  to  join  a  firmly-established  than  a  new 
Assurance  Office. 

2.  The  Provident  Life  Office,  with  a  Capital  of  £250,000,  in 

shares  of  £100.  The  founder  was  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber 
Beaumont — a  gentleman  largely  connected  with  phil- 
anthropic movements — and  the  object  of  the  Office 
was  to  ^^  enable  the  industrious  and  economical  to 
'^  appropriate  their  savings  most  beneficially  to  their 
"  different  objects  of  prudence  and  affection.^' 

3.  The   Rock    Life    Insurance    Office,   with    a   Capital    of 

£1,000,000,  in  shares  of  £25,  of  which  £5  was  to  be 
paid.  "  To  be  established  by  a  deed  of  agreement,  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.^'  The 
rates  of  the  Equitable  Society  were  adopted. 

Industrial  Assurance, — In  1807  the  first  steps  in  the  direction 
of  what  is  now  known  as  "Industrial  Assurance'^ — unless  the 
Provident  Life  of  the  preceding  year  can  be  deemed  the  first — 
was  propounded.  The  scheme  was  to  establish  an  Office,  to  be 
called  The  Poor's  Assurance  Office.  Commissioners  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  take  the  management  of  the  enterprise; 
and  the  persons  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Office  were 
those  "  who  subsisted  wholly  or  principally  by  the  wages  of  their 
labour."  A  Bill  was  introduced  to  Parliament  "  for  establishing 
"  a  Fund  and  Assurance  Office  for  investing  the  Savings  of  the 
"Poor."  This  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  rejected  by 
Parliament. 

The  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  was  to  be  employed.  The 
project  was  more  than  half-a-century  too  soon. — See  1861. 

In  this  same  year  the  Amicable  Society  obtained  powers, 
under  a  new  Charter,  to  issue  policies  for  short  periods,  or  on  joint 
lives,  or  any  other  contingency  of  life,  thus  becoming  for  the 
first  time  a  Life  Office,  as  ordinarily  understood.  It  adopted  a 
graduated  scale  of  premiums ;  but  no  more  than  8,000  persons 
were  to  be  members  of  the  Society  at  any  one  time. 

In  this  year  also  (1807)  there  were  founded  the  following 
Life  Offices : 
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1.  Eagle  Insurance  Company^  with  a  Capital  of  £2,000,000, 

in  shares  of  £50^  of  which  £h  was  to  be  paid  up. 
The  business  was  to  extend  to  Fire  as  well  as  Life — 
hence,  probably,  the  large  Capital.  The  limit  to  be 
insured  on  any  life  was  £5,000.  This  Company  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Life 
Assurance. 

2.  Hope  Insurance  Company,  with  a  Capital  of  £2,000,000, 

in  shares  of  £50.  The  business  was  to  extend  to 
Fire  Insurance.  It  was  a  provision  of  the  Deed  that 
eveiy  person  holding  Stock  in  this  Company  was  to 
insure  cither  his  own  life  or  the  life  of  another  therein, 
according  to  a  graduated  scale  stated:  ''And  the 
"  sooner  the  insurances  are  effected  agreeably  thereto, 
'^  the  more  valuable  will  be  their  shares,  as  from  the 
''  date  thereof  the  profit  of  the  Life  Fund  will 
*'  commence." 

3.  West  of  England  Insurance  Company,  with  a  Capital  of 

£600,000,  founded  at  Exeter,  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance — being  the  third 
provincial  Assurance  Company  founded  in  England. 
The  rates  of  premium  were  advertised  to  be  lOper-cent 
below  those  deduced  from  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Mortality. 

In  1808  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  ''of  the  Stock  Exchange",  pub- 
lished the  fii-st  edition  of  his  work  :  The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and 
Annuities  Analytically  Investigated  and  Explained — a  work  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  deseiTedly  so.  A  second  edition, 
in  two  8vo.  volumes,  was  published  in  1813,  and  long  remained  a 
standard  work. 

Two  other  important  Life  Offices  were  founded  this  year : 

1.  The    Atlas    Assurance    Company,    with    a    Capital    of 

£1,200,000,  in  shares  of  £50,  of  which  £5  was  to  be 
paid  up.  The  business  was  to  embrace  Fire  as  well 
as  Life.  The  Company  a  few  yeai-s  later  obtained  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  powers  of  which 
reference  will  hereafter  be  made. — See  1825. 

2.  The  Norwich  Union,  founded  in  the  City  of  Noi*wich  as  a 

Mutual  Life  Association;  and  which,  after  a  very 
stormy  youth,  settled  down  in  a  respectable  and 
useful  middle  age. 
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In  1810  Mr.  Francis  Baily  published  An  Account  of  the  several 
Life  Assurance  Companies  established  in  London,  containing  a 
View  of  their  respective  Merits  and  Advantages,  This  was  a 
publication  of  a  popular  chai*acter ;  and  as  it  was  written  in  a 
peculiarly  outspoken  manner^  claimed  much  attention^  and  was^  I 
believe,  productive  of  good  results.     In  the  preface  the  author  says  : 

"  Numerous  offices  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the  Metropolis  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  Assurances  on  every  possible  contingency 
amongst  lives  in  general ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  every  one  engaged 
in  the  public  business  of  life  to  study  the  subject  with  attention. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  importance  and  utility  of  these  enquiries,  I 
fear  that  Life  Assurances  are  too  often  effected  in  a  very  loose  and 
careless  manner ;  and  which  can  arise  only  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  and  constitution  of  the  several  Societies  that  have  been 
formed  for  this  purpose.  A  person  is  apt  to  imagine  that  because  the 
rates  are  the  same  in  all  the  offices,  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  at 
which  of  them  he  effects  his  policy.  If  he  is  himself  in  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  he  applies  to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  influenced 
by  partiality  (or  perhaps  by  a  more  disgraceful  motive),  recommend 
him  to  that  office  with  which  they  are  more  immediately  acquainted 
or  connected  j  or  who,  equally  ignorant  with  himself,  confirm  him  in 
the  indifference  of  his  choice.  Thus  blindly  driven  to  a  hasty 
decision,  he  discerns  (perhaps  too  late)  the  error  into  which  he  has 
either  inadvertently  fallen  or  been  insidiously  betrayed." 

These  remarks  are  not  without  force  even  in  the  present  day. 
This  same  year  there  was  founded: 

1.  The  Sun  Life,  a  proprietary  Office,  worked  in  association 

with  the  Sun  Fire  (founded  a  century  previously),  but 
having  a  distinct  capital  and  constitution. 

2.  The   Birmingham   Life   Assurance    and   Annuity   Office, 

which  transacted  but  a  small  business ;  and  this,  in 
1826,  was  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Provident 
Life. 

In  1814  there  was  published  a  pamphlet :  Life  Insurance — 
Important  facts  showing  the  successive  reductions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  terms  for  the  Insurance  of  Lives,  and  the 
probability  of  failure  in  some  recent  Schemes:  recommended  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  Persons  interested  in  the  Permanent 
Stability  of  such  Establishments.  By  Philanthropos — namely, 
Mr.  Beaumont,  the  founder  of  the  Provident  Life.  Some  of  his 
remarks  in  this  pamphlet  were  almost  prophetic  j  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  Life  Office  has  at  present  failed  from  the  reason  of  its 
rates  being  too  low ;  there  have  always  been  more  cogent  reasons. 
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The  year  1815  is  characterized  by  two  marked  events,  j.  The 
first  was  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Life 
OflSce  in  Edinburgh — being  the  earliest  Life  Assurance  Company 
founded  in  Scotland.  The  Society  was  professedly  constituted  on 
the  model  of  the  Equitable  Society,  embracing  its  supposed  best 
features ;  and  while  its  progress  was  very  slow  in  the  period  of  its 
youth,  in  its  more  mature  age  it  has,  in  volume  of  business  at  least, 
far  distanced  its  prototype. 

Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality. — But  the  event  of  most  general 
interest  characterizing  the  "  Waterloo ''  year,  from  an  Insurance 
point  of  view,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Carlisle  Table  of 
Mortality — a  Table  which  in  coui*se  of  time  produced  very  marked 
results  in  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance.  The  Table  was  pro- 
mulgated in :  A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and 
Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships ;  on  the  Construction  of 
Table  of  Mortality;  and  on  the  Probabilities  and  Expectations 
of  Life:  wherein  the  Laws  of  Mortality  that  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  are  determined,  and  the  Comparative  Mortalities 
of  different  Diseases ,  Sec,  of  the  two  Sexes  are  shown.  With  a 
variety  of  new  Tables.  By  Joshua  Milne,  Actuary  to  the  Sun 
Life  OflBce.  (2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  783.)  One  of  the  most  important 
works  ever  issued  from  the  press  bearing  upon  Life  Assurance. 

It  was  this  work  of  Milne^s  which  firat  showed  the  various 
underlying  causes  affecting  the  law  of  human  mortality,  as  far  as 
any  such  law  can  be  admitted.  It  showed  that  the  influences  of 
climate,  of  location,  of  parentage  and  nationality,  all  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  probable  duration  of  life.  It  affiliated  the  entire 
range  of  Vital  Statistics  into  the  Science  of  Life  Contingencies ; 
it  suggested  considerations  of  Public  Health,  and  made  its  readera 
familiar  with  the  importance  of  periodical  enumerations  of  the 
people :  drawing  attention  to  the  great  problems  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality and  Pauperism.  Students  of  Life  Assumnce  will  find  in 
this  work  a  perpetual  source  of  instruction. 

For  a  full  half-century  the  Carlisle  Table  was  almost  the  vade 
mecum  of  the  actuary. 

At  this  date  (1815),  when  the  Northampton  Table  was  receiving 
its  quietus,  a  dread  was  expressed  that  the  Equitable  Society 
would  become  unmanageable  by  reason  of  its  magnitude,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  limiting  participation  in  its  surplus  to  the 
5,000  policies  of  longest  duration.  This  was  almost  an  act  of 
temporary  confiscation,  as  regarding  the  later  entrants  beyond 
that  limit ;  and  there  was  room  to  doubt  if  the  motive  alleged  for 
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thi8  act  was  the  ti-ue  one.     The  new  Life  offices  were  benefited  by 
the  step. 

In  1818  the  Kent  Life  and  Annuity  Society  was  founded; 
and  in  the  following  year  (1819)  the  European  Life  and  Annuity 
Company,  with  a  Capital  of  £1,000,000,  in  shares  of  £20.  This  is 
not  the  company  which  reached  such  evil  fame  in  recent  times, 
although,  by  a  roundabout  process,  the  remaining  business  of  this 
Company,  by  reason  of  its  amalgamation  with  the  People's  Provi- 
dent Office  in  1858,  became  involved  in  that  notorious  collapse. 
I  shall  have  sjme  remarks  to  oflFer  on  the  events  which  are 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  downfall  of  this  latter  office  at  a  later 
period  in  this  history. 

In  1820  several  Life  Offices  were  founded,  viz. :  the  British 
Commercial,  jiYOfvittSLry  (Capital  £1,000,000);  the  General  Benefit 
(a  species  of  superior  friendly  society) ;  the  Star,  not  the  solid 
office  now  known  by  that  name ;  |ind  the  Imperial,  a  proprietary 
office  with  a  Capital  of  £750,000,  founded  under  powerful  auspices, 
and  still  flourishing. 

In  1821  there  were  founded  two  Life  Offices.  One,  the 
Commercial,  in  Glasgow,  which  had  but  a  short  career,  and  the 
other,  the  Guardian,  "  for  Insurance  against  Fire,  and  on  Lives 
"  and  Survivorships,  Endowments  for  Children,  Immediate,  De- 
"  ferred,  and  Progressive  Annuities,  and  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
'^  of  Reversions  and  Annuities",  with  a  Capital  of  £2,000,000,  in 
shares  of  £100,  10  per-cent  of  which  was  to  be  paid  up.  No 
person  was  to  hold  more  than  fifty  shares.  The  profits  were  to  be 
applied  towards  paying  up  the  shares  in  full.  Local  committees 
were  to  be  founded  to  give  information  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  Company  in  the  provinces. 

The  year  1823  became  famed  for  its  Insurance  progeny.  The 
following  are  the  Life  Offices  then  founded : 

1.  The  Bombay  Life. — Founded,  I  believe,  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  lives  proceeding  to  India.  The 
Company  issues  no  whole-term  Life  policies.  It  had 
three  classes  of  short-term  insurances,  viz. :  For  one 
year,  not  renewable  without  a  fresh  certificate  of 
health,  premium  at  age  30,  £3.  85.  Orf.  per  £100 ; 
for  three  years,  renewable  without  fresh  cei-tificate  of 
health,  premium,  age  30,  £3. 14^?.  Orf. ;  for  five  years, 
renewable  without  fresh  certificate  of  health,  premium, 
age  30,  £4.  This  was  an  early  attempt  at  Life 
Assurance  in  India,  to  which  so  much  attention  has 
since  been  paid. 
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2.  Economic  Life. — Mutual,  with  a  guarantee  fund  long  since 

paid  off.     Feature,  very  low  rates. 

3.  Law  Life. — Proprietary  Capital  £1,000,000;  shares  issued 

exclusively  to  members  of  the  Legal  Profession.  The 
earliest  of  the  class  offices,  and  it  has  met  with  the 
most  abundant  success. 

4.  The  Edinburgh   Life.— Capital   £500,000,  in   shares   of 

£100 ;  founded  upon  the  model  of  the  Law  Life, 

The  year  1824  was  marked  by  great  financial  activity  through- 
out the  country — such  as  had  not  been  experienced  for  more  than 
a  century.  Joint  Stock  enterprise  ran  rampant.  The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  Life  OflSces  then  founded. 

1.  Alliance  British   and  Foreign   Fire  and  Life  Insurance 

Company.— Capital  £5,000,000,  in  50,000  shares  of 
£100.  This  Company  was  established  under  most 
powerful  auspices,  and  speedily  obtained  a  considerable 
Life  business  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
A  detailed  history  of  the  Company  is  already  published. 
The  Alliance  Marine  is  a  distinct  Company. 

2.  Asylum  Foreign  and  Domestic  Life  Assurance  Company. 

—With  a  Capital  of  £240,000,  in  2,000  shares 
of  £120.  ''  The  Asylum  Life  confines  its  business  to 
''  assuring  the  lives  of  persons  going  beyond  the 
"  limits  of  Europe ;  predisposed  to  hereditary  or 
"  other  constitutional  maladies ;  of  delicate  health ; 
"  of  peculiarity  of  form,  whether  natural  or  accidental ; 
"  labouring  under  mania,  melancholia,  or  any  kind  of 
"  chronic  disease,  unaccompanied  with  immediate 
"  danger ;  females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  persons 
''  engaged  in  unhealthy  occupations ;  and  those  who, 
"  from  inadequate  testimonials,  uncertainty  of  date  of 
"  birth,  or  other  causes,  would  be  subject  to  rejection 
"  or  an  exorbitant  rate  of  premium  at  other  oflSces.^^ 
Here  was  a  wide  departure  from  all  that  had  gone 
before.  The  details  of  the  history  of  this  Company 
are  also  published. 

3.  Berkshire,    Gloucester,   and    Provincial    Life    and    Fire 

Company.— Capital  £500,000,  in  10,000  shares  of 
£50.  This  was  founded  under  influential  local 
auspices. 
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4.  Herts,  Cambridge,  and  County  Fire  and  Life  Office. — A 

local  proprietary  Company. 

5.  Landlord  and    Tenant  Life  Office. — Probably  abortive 

from  its  commencement. 

6.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company. — 

Capital  jei,000,000. 

7.  Manchester  Assurance  Company.  — Capital  £2,000,000, 

for  Fire  and  Life  Insurance. 

8.  Medical  and    Clerical  (became  Clerical,  Medical,  and 

General)  Life  Assurance  Society. — With  a  capital  of 
£500,000,  in  Shares  of  £100.  "  The  common  usage 
'^  of  excluding  from  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance,  or 
"  exposing  to  a  forfeiture  of  their  policies  individuals 
"  who  may  have  been  afflicted  with  gout,  asthma, 
"  fits,  rupture,  haemorrhage,  complaints  of  the  liver, 
^'  spitting  of  blood,  vertigo,  or  any  other  disease ; 
"  being  in  many  cases  a  source  of  fraud,  on  the  one 
"  hand,  and  of  litigation  on  the  other,'*  was  to  be 
obviated  by  the  plan  of  this  Company,  the  promoters 
of  which  were  the  first  to  support  the  scheme  for 
the  assurance  of  under-average  lives.  The  Company 
is  still  flourishing. 

9.  Palladium  Life  and   Fire  Assurance  Society. — Capital 

£2,000,000. 

10.  Protector  Life  Assurance.— Capital  £1,000,000. 

11.  Patriotic   Assurance    Company   of    Ireland.  —  Capital 

£1,500,000  ;  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine. 

12.  St,  Patrick  Assurance  Company  of  Ireland. — Capital 

£2,000,000;  Life  and  Marine. 

13.  Scottish  Union  Lisurance  Company  of  Edinburgh. — 

Capital  £5,000,000 ;  Life  and  Fire. 

14.  South  Devon  Marine,  Life,  and  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

—Capital  £2,000,000. 

15.  Sussex   County    and    General   Assurance    Company. — 

Believed  to  have  been  proprietary. 

16.  United  Empire. — Amount  of  capital  not  stated. 
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17.  United  Kent,  Life.— Capital   iBl 00,000,  in  Shares  of 

£50. 

18.  Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company. — Capital 

£500,000;  Fire  and  Life. 

Here  were  eighteen,  mostly  solid.  Assurance  Offices  founded — 
eleven  of  them  being  provincial — representing  a  capital  not  far 
remote  from  twenty  millions  sterling,  but  not  limited  to  Life 
Assurance  business.  There  had  been  no  such  rapid  creation  of 
Insurance  for  a  full  century,  since  the  worst  days  of  the  South 
Sea  mania.  The  character  of  these  new  Companies  differed  veiy 
much  from  those  of  earlier  date.  The  early  mutual  Life  Offices 
had  conducted  their  business  on  veiy  economic  principles.  They 
had  a  chamber  in  some  unobtnisive  locality,  where  the  books 
were  kept  and  the  details  of  the  business  were  transacted. 
The  principal  officer  attended  at  one  of  the  most  frequented 
coflFee-houses  with  which  the  City,  as  also  this  district  beyond 
Temple  Bar,  abounded;  places  where  merchants  and  insurance 
brokers  attended  for  the  transaction  of  their  ordinary  business, 
and  of  which  '^  Garroway's  ^'  was  the  last  relict.  Here  they 
frequently  jostled  against  the  wits  and  beaux  of  the  period. 
Persons  desirous  of  effecting  assurances  knew  where  to  meet  the 
authorized  officials  of  the  offices;  and,  indeed,  the  times  and  places 
of  meeting  were  often  fixed  by  public  advertisement.  Thus  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Equitable  Society  was  held  at  the  "  White 
Lion'^  on  Comhill,  when  only  four  assurances  were  eflfected. 
The  Eagle  was  founded  at  Cole's  CoflFee-house. 

But  these  new  companies,  with  enonnous  capitals,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  be  seen.  They  commenced  to  erect  fine  buildings  in 
prominent  positions  in  public  thoroughfares  ;  and  so  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  London,  while  securing,  in  many  cases, 
eligible  investments  in  house  property. 

How  Business  was  obtained, — It  may  be  wondered  how  so 
many  principal  Offices,  being  brought  upon  the  scene  simul- 
taneously, managed  to  secure  a  paying  share  of  business.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Deeds  of  Settlement  of  these  Companies 
will  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  proprietary  offices,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  it  was  a  condition  of  obtaining  an  allotment  of  the 
Stock  that  the  holder  of  such  Stock  should  either  effect  an 
insurance  upon  his  life  for  an  amount  regulated  by  his  holding  of 
Stock;    or   if   his  own  life   could  not  be  accepted,   others   for 
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equivalent  amounts  must  be  insured  ]  while  the  office  of  Director 
involved  usually  a  policy  for  a  considerable  amount.  In  this 
manner  a  sufficient  number  of  lives  was  secured  to  give  average 
mortality  results^  and  a  sufficient  premium-income  was  obtained 
to  look  satisfactory  in  the  accounts  when  presented  to  the  pro- 
prietors— for  they  were  not  presented  to  the  public  in  those 
days. 

Agency  Commission. — Another  practice  came  into  being  with 
the  advent  of  these  proprietary  Companies^  and  this  was  the 
practice  of  giving  Commissions  to  Agents  for  introducing  business. 
Leading  firms  of  solicitors  in  the  provinces^  as  also  counti-y 
bankers^  were  eagerly  looked  after,  and  their  duties  were 
responsible ;  for  before  these  agents  appeared  persons  who  could 
not  personally  present  themselves  before  the  Board.  There  was 
a  great  outcry  raised  at  this  '*  immoral  '^  practice  of  paying  a 
Commission  to  influence  the  introduction  of  business.  Mr. 
Francis  Baily  was  particularly  severe  and  outspoken  upon  the 
subject.  The  rates  of  Commission  allowed  were  particularly 
moderate.  At  first  only  5  per-cent  alike  upon  new  and  renewal 
premiums,  but  later  10  per-cent  on  the  first  premium  and 
5  per-cent  on  renewals,  and  they  remained  so  for  a  full  half- 
century. 

Plague, — The  old  dread  of  the  recurrence  of  pestilential 
visitations  had  not  yet  died  out.  The  founders  of  the  Equitable 
Society,  in  1762,  by  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Deed,  provided  that, 
during  any  such  visitation,  three  Directors  might  constitute  a 
Court ;  and,  should  the  affairs  of  the  Society  require  it,  might 
"  reduce  the  payments  of  the  several  and  respective  sums  of 
''  money,  which  may  become  due  by  reason  of  the  deaths  which 
'^  may  happen  in  such  a  time  of  public  calamity,  to  any  sum  not 
''  less  than  one-quarter  part  of  what  shall  have  so  become  due.^' 
While  the  Deed  of  the  London  Life  (1806),  and  those  of  some  of 
the  Companies  of  still  later  date,  embodied  like  provisions. 

Mutual  V.  Proprietary  Offices,  —  The  competition  of  the 
Proprietaiy  Offices  led  to  some  conflict  regarding  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  two  systems.  The  advocates  of  the  Mutual 
plan  said :  "  Since  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  life,  arising 
"  from  the  natural  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  is  considerably  less 
^'  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  price  of  most  commodities,  a 
"  person  who  deals  in  securities  dependent  on  lives,  requires  less 
'^  capital  to  carry  on  his  business  than  one  who  trades  to  an  equal 
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*'  extent  in  any  other  species  of  merchandise  to  which  we  have 
"  referred  " — ergo,  capital  should  not  be  paid  into  the  business. 
{Vide  Babbagc's  Comparative  View,  1826,  p.  xxi).  To  which  it 
was  replied  by  the  advocates  of  Proprietary  OflSces :  "  To  Mutual 
"  Assurance  Societies  it  has  justly  been  objected  that,  from  the 
''  want  of  an  original  capital,  the  assured  are  compelled  to  con- 
"  tribute  to  the  policies  of  others,  while  they  obtain  no  effectual 
"  indemnity  until  the  premiums  have  accumulated  to  a  sum 
"  more  than  equal  to  the  risks  incurred  ^  and  that,  consequently, 
"  such  establishments  are  driven  to  so  large  a  reserve  of  their 
''  estimated  profits  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  sums  paid 
"  on  claims  are  greatly  below  the  fair  proportion ;  and  thus  the 
"  early  members  create  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors, 
"  without  improving  the  value  of  their  own  policies.^'  {Vide 
Prospectus  of  Palladium  Life  Office,  1824.)  I  have  not  quoted 
the  extreme  views  advanced  on  either  side. 

The  discussion  so  raised  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many  of 
the  Proprietary  Offices  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  profits  realized 
for  division  amongst  their  policyholders  of  the  '^participating 
class  ^' — i.e.,  those  who  paid  a  higher  scale  than  the  ordinary 
rates  for  the  benefit ;  while  those  who  required  the  protection  of 
a  fixed  amount  of  assurance  at  the  lowest  possible  premium  were 
insured  in  the  "  non-Participating^'  Class.  The  Proprietary  Offices 
so  granting  participation  in  profits  came  to  be  designated  "  Mixed 
Offices'':  they  were  proprietary  in  constitution,  but  shared  the 
profits  with  their  policyholders  in  an  agreed  proportion,  and  so 
granted  mutuality. 

The  proportions  of  profits,  which  at  this  date  the  Offices  of 
each  class  distributed  to  their  policyholders,  were : 


Mtttital  Societies. 

AmicahU — seven-eighths. 

Economic — ^three-fourths,  after  deduct- 
ing £2,500  interest  on  Guarantee 
Fund. 

Equitable — ^two-thirds. 

London  Life  —one-fifth  annually. 


PROPBIETAEY  OfPICES. 

Imperial — two-thirds. 
Law  Life — four-fiftlis. 
Palladium — four- fifths. 
Provident — share  with  Proprietors. 
Rock — ^two-thirds. 
United  Empire — optional. 


This  was  the  state  of  things  existing  in  1824;  but  changes 
were  continually  taking  place,  the  Mutual  and  the  proprietary 
Offices  alike  increasing  the  proportions  of  profits  divided.  The 
periods  of  division  varied,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement, 
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In  the  following  year,  two  of  the  new  Offices  declared  their 
proportions,  as  follows : 

Mutual  Socibtibs.  Pbopbibtaet  Ofpiceb. 

ICroton — ^two-thirds. 
Univernty — four-fifths. 

Days  of  Grace. — The  days  of  grace  allowed  within  which  to 
pay  the  annual  or  other  premiums  were  then  usually  15;  some 
Offices  allowed  20 ;  some  of  the  newer  Offices  30 ;  the  Amicable, 
8  months ;  but  persons  dying  during  these  days  were  not  under- 
stood to  be  assured.  The  period  was  simply  allowed  for  renewing 
the  contract,  if  alive.  The  change  in  practice,  by  which  most  of 
the  Offices  agreed  to  remain  liable  during  days  of  grace,  occurred 
as  recently  as  1858  {vide  their  advertisements  in  the  Post 
Magazine) . 

Limits  of  Foreign  Travel, — Most  of  the  Offices  at  this  date 
allowed  the  assured  to  go  by  sea  from  one  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
another,  without  payment  of  any  extra  premium  ;  they,  however, 
required  that  the  voyage  should  be  performed  in  decked  vessels. 
King's  packets,  regular  packets,  or  steam  boats ;  some  permitting 
one,  some  several  or  all  of  these  modes  of  conveyance.  During 
peace  the  assured  were  allowed  also  to  pass,  in  the  vessels  already 
named,  from  England  to  several  ports  in  the  Channel — usually 
those  between  the  Texel  on  the  north,  and  Brest  on  the  south. 
The  Atlas,  "  any  ports  in  the  Channel."  The  United  Empire, 
'^  any  port  of  Europe  to  another  port.'^  The  Sun,  ^'from  Hamburg 
to  Bordeaux.'*  The  Pelican,  ^'only  to  and  from  Ireland,  in 
Government  packets.*'  The  question  of  Residence  abroad  was 
then  hardly  contemplated  as  being  within  Life  Assurance  pro- 
babilities. ^'  I  had  occasion,  a  short  time  since,  to  enquire  the 
"  price  of  assuring  the  life  of  a  friend  who  had  an  intention  of 
''  going  to  India,  and  I  found  the  addition  charged  for  the  risk 
"  from  climate  to  be  at  some  offices  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
''  at  others :  and  the  total  charge  at  the  most  expensive  Office, 
'^  was  to  that  of  the  cheapest  very  nearly  as  eleven  to  six.'* — (Vide 
Charles  Babbage,  1826.) 
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Payment  to  Trustees. 

JLHE  two  cases  reported  below  deal  with  the  important  point 
whether^  on  the  sale  of  land  to  trustees^  the  consideration-money 
should  be  paid  to  all  the  trustees  personally  or  into  a  banking 
account  opened  in  their  joint  names^  or  whether  the  trustees  may 
require  payment  to  be  made  to  an  agent  duly  authorized  by  them 
to  receive  the  amount.  In  detail^  the  actions  differed  in  one  respect ; 
for  whereas  in  the  former — in  re  Bellamy — the  agents  appointed 
by  the  trustees  were  their  own  solicitors^  in  the  lattei' — Flower 
V.  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — the  agent  was  one  of  the 
trustees  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  law^  this  distinction  does  not 
appear  to  be  material ;  indeed  the  express  responsibility^  according 
to  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay  in  the  last-mentioned  case^  rests 
upon  trustees  of  preventing  any  one  of  themselves  having  exclusive 
control  of  the  trust-moneys^  and  there  would  accordingly  appear 
to  be  a  stronger  reason  for  the  purchase-money  being  withheld 
from  a  trustee  than  from  the  solicitors  to  the  trustees.  In  each 
case^  however^  the  decision  was  the  same — namely^  that  the 
purchasers  had  the  right  to  insist  upon  the  consideration -money 
being  paid  either  to  all  the  trustees  in  person^  or  to  a  banking 
account  standing  in  their  joint  names.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  question  whether  the  trustees  were  competent  to  delegate 
authority  to  receive  payment  to  any  person  was  also  discussed^ 
Lord  Justice  Cotton  and  Lord  Justice  Bowen  holding  that^  as  a 
general  rule  and  under  ordinary  circumstances^  they  were  not 
justified  in  doing  so. 

The  c^es  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  doubt  whether 
the  56th  Section  of  the  "  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act, 
1881 '',  altered  the  legal  regulations  concerning  the  powers  of 
trustees  in  matters  of  sale,  which  before  prevailed.  On  this  point 
the  Court  of  Appeal  decided,  in  re  Bellamy,  by  a  majority  of  two 
to  one,  that  the  Act  did  not  extend  the  powers  of  trustees  as  to  the 
employment  of  a  solicitor,  but  that  '^  its  only  effect  was  to  make  a 
"  vendor's  receipt  equivalent,  for  the  protection  of  the  vendee,  to  a 
''  written  direction  of  the  vendor."  It  must,  therefore,  we  imagine, 
be  accepted  as  definitive  that,  in  point  of  strict  legality,  trust- 
moneys  should  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  be  paid  to  the 
trustees  personally,  or  to  their  banking  account ;  and  if  this  were 
not  done,  the  responsibility  for  any  loss  that  might  arise  would 
fall  upon  the  purchaser  or  other  person  who,  acting  upon  a  power  of 
attorney  or  other  authority,  had  paid  the  moneys  to  third  parties. 
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It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  one  assurance 
company  has  recently,  after  full  consideration  of  these  judgments, 
adopted  the  following  courses  in  the  settlement  of  claims : 

(1)  Where  the  payment  is  to  be  made  to  executors  or 

administrators,  the  existing  practice  is  confirmed  of 
drawing  the  cheque  to  the  order  of  the  peraon 
formally  deputed  to  receive  the  amount  by  the  legal 
representatives,  whose  discharge  is,  of  courae,  required. 

(2)  Where  the  policy  is  vested  in  trustees,  the  cheque  is 

drawn  payable  to  the  orders  of  the  several  trustees, 
and  then  handed  to  the  solicitor  or  other  person 
authorized  by  the  trustees  to  arrange  the  settlement 

This  we  consider  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  matter  which,  while 
greatly  facilitating  the  payment  of  claims  under  policies  in  trust, 
does  not  involve  the  company  in  more  than  the  ordinary  risks  of 
business. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

Bi.OOi.LLi.T,   L.J.  ;      COTTOK,   L.J.  ;      BOWKN,   L.J. 

In  re  BELLAMY. 

8,  9,  and  26  June  1886. 

Vendor  and  Purchaser — Trustees  for  Sale — Payment  of  Purchase^ 
Money  to  Solicitor  of  Trustees — Production  of  executed  Con- 
veyance with  Receipt  indorsed — "  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of 
Property  Act,  1881,"  w.  8  and  66. 

Per  Curiam. — The  8th  and  56th  sections  of  "  The  Conveyancing 
Act,  1881*',  were  framed  with  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
learned  Judges  who  decided  Viney  v,  Chaplin  (2  De  Qex,  F.  &  J,, 
468),  and  the  effect  of  the  56th  section  is  to  substitute  the  production 
of  the  executed  conveyance,  with  a  receipt  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  or 
indorsed  thereon,  for  the  written  authority  of  the  vendor  to  his 
solicitor  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary. 

That  section,  therefore,  does  not  confer  on  vendors  any  greater 
authority,  nor  afford  to  purchasers  any  greater  protection  tnan  they 
respectively  would  have  had  if  the  section  had  not  been  passed. 

On  a  sale  of  land  by  trustees  for  sale  the  purchaser  made  a  requi- 
sition, which  was  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  conveyancers, 
that  the  vendors  should,  on  completion,  either  attend  personally  to 
receive  the  purchase-money,  or  should  give  the  purchasers  a  written 
authority  to  pay  the  purchase-money  into  some  bank  to  their  joint 
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acoocmt,  bat  the  vendors'  solicitors  claimed  to  have  the  purchase- 
monej  paid  to  them  on  production  of  the  executed  conveyance  with  a 
receipt  indorsed. 

Held  (per  Cotton,  L.J.,  and  Bowen,  L.J.,  dissentient  Baggallaj, 
L.J.,)  that  as  a  general  rule,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  trustees 
are  not  justified  in  authorizing  their  solicitor  or  other  agent  to  receive 
purchase-money  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  personally,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  purchasers  were  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to 
insist  on  the  requisition. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Kay,  J.  (reported  52  Law 
J.  Rep.,  p.  89),  holding  that  the  56th  section  of  "  The  Conveyancing 
and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881 ",  applied  to  the  case  of  a  sale  by 
trustees  as  much  as  to  that  of  an  ordinary  vendor,  and,  therefore,  that 
where  the  solicitor  of  trustees  for  sale,  who  have  a  power  of  giving 
receipts,  produces  to  the  purchaser  a  deed  duly  executed  by  the  trustees, 
having  in  the  body  thereof,  or  indorsed  thereon,  a  receipt  duly  signed 
by  the  trustees,  the  purchaser  ought  to  pay  the  purchase-money  to 
such  solicitor,  unless  he  has  reason  to  suspect  an  intended  misapplication 
of  the  money. 

W.  Pearson,  Q.C.,  and  Founall,  for  the  Appellants,  the  purchasers. 
O.  Henderson  for  the  Respondents,  the  vendors. 

For  the  arguments  see  the  report  below ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  there  cifced,  the  following  were  referred  to : — Bourdillon 
p.  Roche<";  Bostock  v.  Floyer^*';  Speight  v.  Gaunt<'' ;  Essex  v, 
Daniel** ;  Osbom  fo  Rowlett*®' ;  in  re  Burroughes*'* ;  and  Bacon  v. 
Bacon^. — Cur.  adv.  vult. 

The  considered  judgments  of  the  Court  were  delivered  on  29  June, 
their  Lordships  differing. 

Baggallay,  L,J, — This  is  an  appeal  from  an  Order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kay,  dated  29  November  1882,  and  it  raises  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  operation  of  the  56th  section  of  "  The  Conveyancing 
and  Law  of  Property  Act  of  1881."  The  appeal  has  been  brought 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

On  6  May  1881,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  contracted 
to  purchase  certain  real  estate  from  the  trustees  of  the  will 
of  the  Rev.  William  Tylden,  for  the  sum  of  £500.  The  solicitors 
for  the  purchasers  requii*ed  that,  on  the  completion  of  the  purchase, 
the  vendors  should  either  attend  personally  to  receive  the  purchase- 
money,  or  should  give  the  Board  a  written  direction,  signed  by  the 
vendors,  to  pay  the  purchase-money  into  some  bank  to  the  joint 
account .  of  the  vendors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solicitors  of  the 
vendors  insisted  that  having  regard  to  the  8th  and  56th  sections  of 

U)  27  Law  J.  Rep.,  Ch.  681. 

<»)  35  Law  J.  Rep.,  Ch.  23,  Law  Rep.  1,  Eq.  26. 

(»>  Ante,  p.  603 ;  Law  Rep.  22,  Ch.  D.  727. 

<*>  Law  Rep.  10,  C.  P.  638. 

W  49  Law  J.  Rep.,  Ch.  310;  Law  Rep.  13,  Cli.  D.  774. 

(«)  46  Law  J.  Rep.,  Chan.  628 ;  Law  Rep.  6,  Ch.  D.  601. 

^^  5  Ve«.  331. 
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"  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act  of  1881 ",  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  they  attended  and  produced  the  deed  of  conveyance,  duly 
executed  by  the  vendors,  and  having  in  the  body  thereof,  or  indors^ 
thereon,  a  receipt  duly  signed  by  them,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
purchase-money  should  be  paid  to  them.  This  not  being  assented  to 
by  the  purchasers  they  took  out  a  summons,  under  "  The  Vendor  and 
Purchaser  Act  of  1874  ",  asking  for  a  declaration  that  the  requisition 
so  made  by  them  ought  to  be  complied  with.  On  the  return  of  the 
summons  Mr.  Justice  Kay  held  that  unless  the  purchasers  had  reason 
to  suspect  an  intended  misapplication  of  the  purchase-money,  the 
vendors  were  intended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1881,  and  he  dismissed  the  application.  From  such  dismissal 
the  present  appeal  is  brought. 

On  the  part  of  the  Appellants  it  has  been  contended  before  us,  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  contended  before  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  that  an 
authority  given  by  trustees  for  sale  to  their  solicitor  to  receive  the 
purchase-money  would  be  a  breach  of  trust,  and  that  if  the  purchaser 
paid  his  purchase-money  to  the  solicitor  upon  such  an  authority,  he 
would  be  implicated  in  the  breach  of  trust,  and  might  be  called  upon 
to  repay  the  purchase-money  in  the  event  of  its  being  misapplied  by 
the  solicitor.  The  former  of  the  two  propositions  thus  affirmed  is,  in 
my  opinion,  well  founded,  and  as  a  general  proposition  it  has  not 
been  disputed  by  the  Respondents. 

Lord  Langdale's  decision  in  Ghost  i?.  Waller  (9  Beav.  847)  has 
always  been  recognized  and  followed.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
authority  that  supports  the  latter  proposition,  as  applicable  to  any 
cases  other  than  those  in  which,  from  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
knowledge,  or  at  least  a  suspicion  of  an  intended  misapphcation  of 
the  purchase-money  has  been  attributed  to  the  purchaser.  The  cases 
of  Webb  V,  Ledsam  (1  Kay&  J.  385)  and  Hope  v,  Liddell  (21  Beav. 
180),  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  general  proposition, 
appear  to  me  to  be  adverse  to  the  Appellant's  contention.  In  Webb 
V.  Ledsam,  the  purchaser,  by  arrangement  with  the  trustees,  retained 
in  his  own  hands  for  eight  years  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  eventually  it  was  one  of  the  trustees  who 
misapplied  it.  Here  there  was  a  clear  breach  of  trust,  of  which 
the  purchaser  was  not  only  cognizant,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
carrying  it  out.  The  Vice-Chancellor  held  the  purchaser  responsible 
by  reason  of  his  participation  in  what  he  knew  to  be  a  breach  of 
trust,  but  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  he  said :  **  I  know  of  no 
"  authority  for  holding  liable  to  pay  over  again  purchase-money  paid 
"  to  one  of  several  tnistees  upon  a  receipt  signed  by  all ",  and  then 
proceeded  to  distinguish  the  case  that  was  under  his  consideration. 
In  Hope  V,  Liddell  Lord  Romilly  said:  **The  purchaser  having 
"  obeyed  the  direction  of  the  trustee  to  pay  it  ** — that  is  the  purchase- 
money — "to  another  person  has,  in  my  opinion,  thereby  made  a 
"  payment  of  it  to  the  trustee  himself,  and  is  exonerated  from  the 
**  consequences  of  misapplication,  unless  the  purchaser  had  express 
"  notice  that  the  person  to  whom  he  was  directed  to  pay  it  was  about 
"  to  commit  a  breach  of  trust  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  purchaser, 
**  in  fact,  a  party  to  the  wrongful  act.*'  The  case  of  Viney  r. 
Chaplin  (2  De  Gex  &  J.,  468 ;  4  Drew,  237 ;  27  Law  J.  Rep. ; 
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Ch.  434),  though  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Kay  in  his  judgment, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  arguments  of  counsel 
before  him ;  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Kay  in  thinking  that  the 
8th  and  56th  sections  of  *'  The  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881 "  were  passed 
with  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  learned  Judges  by  whom 
Viney  v.  Chaplin  was  decided.  In  that  case  two  questions  were 
raised — ^the  first,  whether  a  purchaser  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
having  the  conveyance  executed  in  the  presence  of  himself  or  of  his 
agent ;  and  in  the  second,  whether  he  has  a  right  to  require  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  vendor  personally  or  in  his  presence. 
Upon  these  two  questions  the  Court  (composed  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Cranworth  and  Lords  Justices  Knight-Bruce  and  Turner)  declined  to 
give  an  opinion  in  the  abstract ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  judgment 
the  Lord  Chancellor — after  stating  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  purchaser's  solicitor  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  conveyance, 
though  he  had  not  witnessed  its  execution,  or  in  permitting  his  client 
to  pay  the  purchase-money  to  the  solicitor  of  the  vendor — said  that 
circumstances  might  arise  in  which  the  purchaser  might  feel  that  he 
ought  to  be  armed  with  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  transaction, 
both  as  to  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  and  as  to  the  receipt  of 
the  purchase-money;  and,  after  further  observing  that,  if  the 
purchaser  paid  his  purchase-money  to  a  person  not  authorized  to 
receive  it  he  would  be  liable  to  pay  it  over  again,  and  that  the 
possession  of  the  executed  conveyance,  with  the  signed  receipt  for  the 
purchase-money  indorsed,  was  not  in  itself  an  authority  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  vendor  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  he  proceeded  as 
follows : — "  The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  the  purchaser  can  be  safe  at 
**  all  times  from  the  danger  of  paying  his  money  to  an  unauthorized 
"  person  without  the  vendor  being  present,  or  having  expressly  given 
*^  to  the  purchaser  or  his  solicitor  authority  to  pay  it  in  a  pai'ticular 
"  manner  " — and  after  further  observing  that  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  extremely  unreasonable  for  the  purchaser  to  require  the  presence 
of  the  vendor,  he  added :  "It  will  be  sufficient  for  this  case  to  say 
**  that  if  a  purchaser  has  not  the  right  in  every  case  to  insist  upon 
"  the  vendor  being  present  when  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid, 
"  neither  is  a  vendor  to  refuse  compliance  with  a  request  of  this 
"  description  when  circumstances  arise  which  are  sufficient  to  justify 
"  it."  And  in  the  same  case  Lord  Justice  Turner,  after  stating 
that  a  solicitor  was  not  entitled  by  virtue  of  bis  office  to  receive 
purchase-money,  and  that  if  a  vendor  asserted  the  authority  of  his 
solicitor  to  receive  it,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  produce  that 
authority,  proceeded  to  express  himself  as  follows :  "  I  think  that  the 
"  purchaser  has  the  right  of  insisting,  either  that  the  vendor  should 
"  attend  and  himself  receive  the  purchase -money,  or  of  requiring 
"  that  there  should  be  written  authority  to  pay  the  solicitor."  Much 
reliance  has  been  placed  by  the  Appellants  upon  the  opinions  of  text 
writers,  and  we  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  the  argument  that 
Hope  V,  Liddell  has  not  been  approved  by  conveyancers,  but  nearly 
thirty  years  has  elapsed  since  the  decision  in  that  case,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  its  authority  has  ever  been  impugned.  It  was  quoted  in 
Viney  v.  Chaplin,  and  no  disapprobation  of  it  was  expressed,  and  the 
decision  in  Viney  v,  Chaplin  was  perfectly  consistent  with  it.     We 
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are  all  aware  of  the  advice  given  bj  Lord  St.  Leonard's,  that  when 
the  vendors  are  trustees  for  sale  the  purchasers  should,  for  their  own 
protection,  either  pay  the  monej  to  the  .vendors,  or  into  a  bank  to  the 
joint  account  of  the  trustees.  That  advice  was  given  many  years  ago 
and  was,  in  my  opinion,  sound  advice  for  general  guidance,  and  for 
this  reason — ^that  if  at  any  future  time  the  authority  of  the  agent 
should  be  disputed,  or  it  should  be  thought  to  affect  the  purchaser, 
with  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  an  intended  misapplication  of  the 
purchase-money,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  purchaser  or  his  repre- 
sentatives to  prove  the  one  or  disprove  the  other.  That  advice  has 
been  repeated  in  the  books  of  other  writers,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  in  practice  by  conveyancers  generally.  It  was  doubtless 
the  foundation  oi  the  requisition  made  on  behalf  of  the  Appellants  in 
the  present  case ;  but  it  was  not  advice  which  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
acted  upon,  if  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  views  expressed  in  Viney  v, 
Chaplin ;  and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  the  14th  section  of  his  great  work, 
published  some  two  or  three  years  after  the  decision  on  the  appeal  in 
Viney  v.  Chaplin,  first  refers  to  the  decision  of  Vice- Chancellor 
Kindersley  (4  Drew,  237)  as  supporting  the  proposition,  "  that  as  a 
"  general  rule  the  purchaser  had  a  right  to  pay  the  purchase-money  to 
"  the  seller  himself,"  and  adds  that,  ''  on  appeal  it  was  considered 
"  that  a  written  authority  would  be  sufficient,  but  the  solicitor,  as 
"  such,  had  no  right  to  receive  the  money.*'  Whatever  may  have 
been  Lord  St.  Leonard's  opinion  of  the  views  expressed  by  Lord 
Cranworth  and  Lord  Justice  Turner,  in  Viney  ».  Chaplin,  he  expressed 
no  dissent  from  them.  In  the  last  edition  also  of  Mr.  Le win's  work 
*'  On  Trusts,"  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  Trustees  as  between 
"  themselves  and  the  purchasers  are  not  bound  to  receive  the  purchase- 
**  money  personally,  but  may  give  a  written  or  other  express  authority 
"  to  their  solicitor  or  agent  to  receive  it  on  their  behalf ;  but  payment 
"  to  a  solicitor  or  agent,  without  a  written  or  other  express  authority 
"  from  them,  will  not  be  sufficient."  In  my  opinion,  these  comments 
of  Lord  St.  Leonard's  and  Mr.  Lewin  correctly  represent  the 
principles  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  Courts  of  Equity  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881,  when  dealing  with  questions  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  present  appeal.  It  is  impossible  to  state  them 
more  concisely,  but  with  the  view  of  applying  them  to  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  I  would  enunciate  them  as  follows  : — That  in  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  suspect  a  misapplication  of  the  purchase- 
money,  a  purchaser  from  trustees  for  sale  would  be  bound  to  pay 
them  to  the  solicitor  of  the  tinistees  upon  the  production  by  him  of  a 
written  authority  signed  by  the  trustees  to  receive  them. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  8th  and  56th  sections  of  the  Act  of  1881. 
The  8th  is  in  the  following  terms : — "  On  a  sale  the  purchaser  shall 
"  not  be  entitled  to  require  that  the  conveyance  to  him  be  executed 
'*  in  his  presence,  or  in  that  of  his  solicitor  as  such,  but  shall  be 
"  entitled  to  have  at  his  own  cost  the  execution  of  the  conveyance 
"  attested  by  some  person  appointed  by  him,  who  may,  if  he  thinks 
"  fit,  be  his  solicitor."  This  deals  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
first  question  raised  in  Viney  v,  Chaplin,  as  to  which  their  Lordships, 
while  declining  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  applicable  to  all  cases  in 
effect,  held  that  the  question  whether  a  purchaser  in  any  particular 
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case  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  having  the  conveyance  executed  in  the 
presence  of  his  solicitor  or  his  agent  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case.  The  8th  section  gives  to  the  purchaser  the  right 
of  having,  but  at  his  own  cost,  the  execution  of  the  conveyance 
attested  by  some  person  appointed  by  him,  who  may  be  his  own 
solicitor,  but  negatives  any  right  in  him  to  require  that  the  convey- 
ance shall  be  executed  in  his  presence  or  in  that  of  his  solicitor  as 
such.  The  56th  section  of  the  Act  in  like  manner  deals  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  second  question  raised  in  Viney  v.  Chaplin.  It 
provides  as  follows  : — "  Where  a  solicitor  produces  a  deed  having  in 
"  the  body  thereof  or  indorsed  thereon  a  receipt  for  consideration- 
''  money  or  other  consideration,  the  deed  being  executed  or  the  indorsed 
"  receipt  being  signed  by  the  person  entitled  to  give  a  receipt  for  that 
<'  consideration,  the  deed  shall  be  sufficient  authority  to  the  person 
'^  liable  to  pay  or  give  the  same  for  his  paying  or  giving  the  same  to 
'*  the  solicitor  without  the  solicitor  producing  any  separate  or  other 
"  direction  or  authority  in  that  behalf  from  the  person  who  executed 
"  or  signed  the  deed  or  receipt."  It  has  been  suggested,  though  it 
has  hardly  been  pressed,  that  this  56th  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  sale  by  tinistees,  but  1  can  see  nothing  either  in  the  section 
itself  or  elsewhere  in  the  Act  to  justify  so  limited  an  application  of  its 
provisions.  Treating  the  section  as  applicable  to  the  present  case, 
and  assuming  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
decision  in  Viney  v.  Chaplin  to  be  correct,  the  56th  section,  in  my 
opinion,  substitutes  the  production  of  the  deed  as  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  section  for  the  written  authority,  which,  according 
to  the  decision  in  Viney  v,  Chaplin,  would  have  been  sufficient.  I  will 
only  add  that,  in  the  arguments  before  us,  the  vendors  have  been 
throughout  treated  as  trustees  for  sale,  with  power  to  give  receipts  ; 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  not  trustees  for  sale,  as  the  expression  is 
commonly  understood.  The  estates  are  strictly  settled  by  the  will 
with  a  power  to  the  trustees  upon  request,  as  therein  mentioned,  to 
sell  and  to  revoke  uses  and  trusts,  to  give  effect  to  such  sales  with  a 
declaration  that  their  receipts  shall  be  effectual  discharges  for  the 
purchase-moneys  thereby  expressed  to  have  been  received,  and  that 
the  persons  taking  such  receipts  shall  not  be  obliged  to  see  to  the 
application,  or  be  in  anywise  answerable  or  accountable  for  any  loss, 
misapplication,  or  non-application  thereof.  The  distinction  does  not 
ap])ear  to  me  material,  but  the  provision  as  to  the  purchaser  not  being 
liable  for  misapplication  of  the  purchase-moneys  brings  the  case  more 
completely  within  the  decision  in  Hgpe  v.  Liddell.  I  will  only  add 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  56th  section  of  the  Act  of  1881  was  intended 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case  as  the  present,  and  to  pre- 
vent, in  like  cases,  such  a  requisition  being  made,  as  has  been  made, 
by  the  Appellants.     I  think  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

Cotton,  L,  J, — This  case  comes  before  us  on  appeal  from  an  Order 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Kaj  upon  a  summons  taken  out  under  '^  The 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act."  The  purchasers  made  a  requisition 
that  the  vendors  should  either  personally  receive  the  money  or  name 
some  bank  into  which  it  should  be  paid  to  the  joint  account  of  the 
vendors,  who  were  trustees.  Their  solicitors,  without  any  explanation 
of  any  circumstances  which  rendered  it  desirable  or  necessary  that 
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neither  of  those  alternatives  should  be  adopted,  said: — "We  will 
"  produce  a  conveyance  in  which  there  shall  be  a  receipt  for  the 
'*  purchase-monej — that  is  sufficient  authority.  We  claim  under 
"  that  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  and  to  disregard  your  requisi- 
"  tions."  The  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  upon 
the  answer  so  made  by  the  vendors  they  are  entitled  to  specific 
performance.  Now  the  first  point,  which  was  argued  a  good  deal,  was 
upon  the  56th  section  of  "  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act  of  1881 ",  and  it  was  contended  that  however  the  matter  would 
have  stood  in  the  absence  of  that  section,  that  section  prevented  the 
requisition  made  by  the  purchaser  from  being  insisted  on  in  the  case 
where  the  trustees  are  vendors.  In  my  opinion  that  is  not  a  correct 
rendering  of  that  section.  In  my  opinion  the  simple  effect  of  that 
section  is  to  make  a  deed  in  the  form  pointed  out  by  that  section 
equivalent  to  a  special  authority  given  to  the  solicitor  to  receive  the 
money.  What  is  the  section?  [His  Loixiship  read  the  section,  and 
continued.]  Well,  that  on  its  fair  interpretation  points  simply  to  the 
absence  of  a  separate  or  special  written  direction  or  authority,  and 
means  that  the  production  of  the  deed  shall  be  equivalent  to  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  separate  or  other  written  direction  or 
authority,  and  shall  operate  as  a  good  discharge  to  the  purchaser.  If 
it  was  meant  that  it  should  be  a  good  discharge  under  all  circumstances 
to  the  person  who  so  paid  the  money,  that  would  have  been  in  different 
language,  and  although  I  do  ilot  say  that  this  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  trustees  being  vendors,  where  possibly  they  may  be 
right  in  authorizing  their  solicitor  under  certain  circumstances  to 
receive  the  money,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  that  applies  only  to  vendors 
who  have  power  to  authorize  their  solicitors  to  receive  the  money,  and 
does  not  give  vendors  any  additional  power  of  authorizing  their 
solicitors  to  receive  the  money,  or  give  to  the  purchaser  any  additional 
protection  in  payment  to  a  solicitor  who  produces  the  deed,  except 
this,  that  the  deed  shall  be  equivalent  to  and  have  the  same  force  and 
authority  as  a  separate  and  special  written  authority  or  direction. 

If  that  is  so — and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  construction  of 
this  section — what  one  has  to  deal  with  are  two  questions.  First,  we 
must  consider  whether  trustees  have  power  to  authorize  their  solicitor 
to  receive  purchase-money  payable  to  them,  the  vendors ;  and  then 
whether  a  purchaser  is  bound  to  accept  the  receipt  of  the  solicitor 
instead  of  paying  the  money  to  the  trustees  personally  or  into  a  bank 
to  their  account.  Now,  I  think,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  as  a  general 
rule,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  trustees  are  not  justified  in 
authorizing  their  solicitor  or  other  agent  to  receive  purchase-money 
which  ought  to  be  paid  personally  to  them.  But  that  is  not  in  any 
way,  in  my  opinion,  a  universal  rule.  There  may  be  circumstances 
which  would  justify  and  render  it  necessary  for  trustees  to  grant 
power  to  somebody  else  to  receive  purchase-money  for  them ;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  that  it  is  their  duty 
not  to  authorize  or  del^ate  to  an  agent  or  solicitor  power  to  receive 
the  trust-money.  It  was  argued  that  that  would  be  wrong,  that  it 
was  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  employ  a  solicitor  in 
completing  a  purchase ;  and  then  it  was  said  that  the  case  of  Speight 
p.  Gaunt  was  an  authority  that  trustees  would  be  justified  in  doing 
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what  was  usual,  and  in  giving  their  solicitor  authority  to  receive  the 
money.  That  case  I  entirely  agree  with  ;  hut  it  has  no  application 
to  the  present  case.  That  case  simply  decided  this — that  when, 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  it  is  necessary  for  trustees 
to  employ  an  agent — an  agent  having,  from  his  very  employment, 
power  to  receive  money — the  trustees  are  not  comimitting  any  breach 
of  trust  in  employing  an  agent  having  those  powers  where  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  business,  nor  are  they  answerable  for  his 
misapplication  of  the  money.  The  case  there  was  that  of  a  broker  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  who  was  to  invest  trust-money.  But  here 
it  is  an  entirely  different  case.  A  solicitor  as  such,  and  from  his 
employment  in  completing  a  purchase,  has  not  authority  to  receive 
the  money.  Viney  v,  Chaplin  settled  that ;  and  the  question  is  as  to 
special  authority  given  to  him,  not  incidental  to  his  employment,  in 
the  completion  of  a  purchase,  but  a  special  authority  given  to  him 
under  the  terms  of  this  section.  That  being  so,  taking  the  general 
rule,  can  the  vendors,  being  trustees,  require  the  purchaser  to  complete 
in  this  way,  simply  by  saying  to  the  purchaser,  "  I  require  com- 
pletion on  payment  of  the  purchase-money  to  him ;  "  not  deigning  to 
give  any  explanation  of  circumstances  which  would  justify  or  render 
it  necessary  for  them  to  authorize  him  to  receive  the  money,  but 
simply  saying,  *'  There  is  the  conveyance ;  there  is  the  act.  You  are 
bound  to  pay  the  money  to  him."  Tn  my  opinion,  that  is  not 
sufficient.  Assume  there  may  be  circumstances  where  the  trustees 
would  be  justified  in  authorizing  the  solicitor  to  receive  the  purchase- 
money,  yet  the  56th  section  does  not  say  that  the  purchaser  shall  be 
hound  to  pay.  But,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  vendors*  solicitor 
requires  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  to  him  simply,  the  purchaser 
has  a  right  to  say:  "  I  may  be  safe,  and  I  by  no  means  say  that  I  am 
"  not,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  mix  myself  up  with  any  investigation 
"  which  may  hereafter  arise  between  the  cestui  que  trust,  and  the 
"  vendors,  the  trustees,  and  myself,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sale  or 
*'  the  distribution  of  the  purchase-moneys  " — instituted  it  may  be 
with  the  object  of  fixing  him  with  knowledge  of  a  breach  of  trust 
committed  by  the  trustees.  I  think  a  purchaser  is  justified  in  saying, 
"  I  will  be  prudent.  It  may  be  I  am  safe  in  taking  the  conveyance 
"  from  you,  but  I  decline  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  question  in  any  way, 
*'  and  I  require — for  the  refusal  of  which  there  is  no  reason  here — 
"  payment  of  the  moneys  to  the  trustees  themselves,  or  to  their  joint 
"  accoimt  with  the  bankers  designated  by  them."  It  is  said  there  is 
authority  against  that.  Now  undoubtedly  high  authorities  on 
conveyancing  have  advised  trustees  to  adopt  the  course  laid  down  by 
these  requisitions.  It  is  said  there  have  been  alterations  in  the 
later  editions,  and  possibly  there  have  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
authority  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  can  be  vouched  for  the  proposition 
which  was  involved  in  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  of  which  I 
speak  with  great  respect,  as  of  course  I  need  hardly  say  I  do  also  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice  who  has  preceded  me.  One  must  look 
to  see  whether  the  case  of  Viney  v.  Chaplin — which  was  referred  to  by 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  not  as  laying  down  a  doctrine  he  approved  of,  but 
as  altering  the  practice — decided  anything  of  the  kind.  Now,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  did  not  intend  to  decide  what  should  be  done  where 
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there  were  trustee- vendors,  and  the  purchaser  desired  to  be  prudent 
and  safe,  is  clear,  for  he  says  at  p.  79,  "  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
*^  consider  whether  Mr.  Chaplin  was  or  was  not  a  trustee,  although 
"  the  cases  show  that  where  there  was  a  trust  a  purchaser  may  incur 
"  considerable  risk  in  paying  to  a  solicitor  for  a  trustee,  for  this  is 
"merely  a  question  of  degree ;  "  so  that  he  certainly  did  not  intend 
by  his  judgment  in  anyway  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question  we 
have  now  to  consider ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  see,  did  Lord  Justice  Turner, 
because  the  facts  there  were  these,  that  the  solicitor  had  no  written 
authority  at  all,  but  insisted  on  his  right  from  his  mere  position  as  a 
solicitor,  or  from  a  verbal  authority  given  him.  It  is  very  true  that 
he  does  refer  to  the  non-existence  of  a  special  authority,  but  that  is 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  question  whether  the  solicitor  was  then  in 
a  position  to  say  that,  as  between  him  and  his  employer,  the  vendor, 
he  could  give  a  good  discharge,  which  would  prevent  the  vendor  from 
afterwards  sa^'ing,  "  I  insist  on  my  vendor's  lien  and  that  payment 
has  never  been  effectually  made  to  me/'  Here  it  is  different.  It  is 
not  a  question  between  vendor  and  purchaser  whether  the  vendor  can 
afterwards  object  to  the  payment  to  the  solicitor,  but  whether  the 
purchaser  would  be  safe  in  paying  to  the  solicitor  ;  whether  he  is  not 
prudent,  and  justifiably  prudent — not  over  cautious,  but  justifiably 
prudent — in  saying,  "  I  will  not  specifically  perform  until  I  am  made 
"  safe  from  any  future  question  by  your  allowing  me  to  pay  the 
"  money  to  the  trustees  themselves,  as  the  vendors,  or  to  an  account 
"  in  their  ^ames  at  a  bank."  In  my  opinion,  the  purchasers  here 
were  justified  in  taking  that  course ;  and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay  must  be  reversed. 

Bowen,  L.  J. — I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton  in 
this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  the  questions  we  have  to  decide  are  two. 
First,  whether  "  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act, 
1881",  affects  the  position  of  the  solicitor  of  the  trustee  in  respect  to 
the  question  which  has  been  raised ;  and,  secondly,  what  really  was 
the  law  of  the  Court  as  to  payment  made  to  solicitors  of  trustees 
before  the  Act. 

I  I>egin  by  saying  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  construction  of 
section  56  of  "The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881." 
I  think  its  only  effect  is  to  make  a  vendor's  receipt,  of  the  character 
described  in  the  section,  equivalent,  for  the  protection  of  the  vendee, 
to  a  written  direction  of  the  vendor.  I  do  not  think  the  section  is 
meant  to  compel  the  purchaser  to  accept  a  written  receipt,  where  he 
would  not,  before  the  Act,  have  been  compelled  to  act  on  a  written 
direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  framework  of  the  section  points  to 
its  being  intended  for  the  protection  of  a  vendee  who  acts  on  a 
receipt  without  having  any  written  authority,  that  is  to  say,  to  place 
the  vendee  who  acts  on  such  a  receipt  in  the  same  position  as  if  a 
written  authority  had  been  handed  to  him  by  the  vendor.  I  do  not 
say,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said,  that  this  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  trustees.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  applies  to  the  case 
of  any  trustee  who  would  be  right  in  authorizing  his  solicitor  to 
receive  the  purchase-money  upon  a  written  direction.  All  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  clear  is,  that  it  does  not  enlarge  the  powers  of 
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trustees  as  to  the  employment  of  a  solicitor,  but  leaves  it  exactly 
ivhero  it  was  before. 

Next  comes  the  question — What  was  the  law  before  as  to  the 
employment  by  trustees  of  a  solicitor  to  receive  the  purchase-money  ? 
It  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  invariable  rule  on  the  subject.  The 
employment  of  a  solicitor  by  a  trustee  to  receive  purchase-money  from 
purchasers  must  depend  on  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  trustees.  Sometimes  the  trustee  would  find  it  essential  to 
employ  a  solicitor  to  receive  the  purchase-money.  For  example,  a 
case  was  put  in  argument  which  was  an  apt  illustration.  Suppose  a 
trustee  is  abroad,  you  cannot  expect  a  purchaser  to  be  hunting  all 
over  the  globe  for  the  purpose  ox  finding  the  man  to  whom  he  is  to 
pay  the  money.  That  would  be  unreasonable,  and  I  could  see  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  reasonable  that  a  trustee  should  employ  a 
solicitor  to  receive  the  purchase-money ;  but  still  a  solicitor — to  use 
the  language  of  a  judge  in  a  well-known  case — is  not  employed  to 
receive  the  purchase-money  except  in  the  case  of  moral  necessity.  It 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case  whether  he  was 
properly  so  employed  or  not,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  as  to  whether  the  purchaser  will  or  will  not  be 
safe  in  cases  where  a  trustee  employs  a  solicitor  to  receive  the 
purchase-money.  It  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  say,  speaking  with 
great  consciousness  of  my  own  inferiorit}'^  to  judge  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  learned  Lords  Justices  who -have  preceded  me,  that  a 
purchaser  would  not  have  been  compelled  before  the  Act  to  pay  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  trustee,  if  the  trustee  simply  wrote  to  say  he  wished 
him  to  do  so,  and  the  purchaser  simply  said  that  he  wished  to  run  no 
risk.  Then  if  that  be  so,  what  is  there  in  section  56  of  this  Act 
which  alters  the  position  of  the  vendor  and  vendee  ?  If  I  am  right  in 
the  construction  I  put  on  section  56,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  enlarge 
the  power  of  trustees  to  employ  a  solicitor,  but  only  to  warrant  the 
purchaser  in  paying  where  he  could  before  have  done  so  only  on  a 
written  direction,  I  think  it  would  not  justify  the  Court  in  insisting 
on  a  purchaser  now  doing  in  respect  to  the  purchase-money  what  the 
Court  would  not  have  insisted  on  his  doing  before. 

Appeal   accordingly   allowed;    hut   without   costs ,   the 
Appellants  not  asking  for  them, 

SOLTCITOES  .* 

JB.  Ward^  for  Appellants. 

MunterSy  Gwatkin  8f  Co.,  for  Kespondents. 
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IN  THE   HIGH  COUET  OF  JUSTICE,   CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay. 

25,  26  July  1884. 

In  re  FLOWER  and  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Vendor  and  Purchaser — Sale  hy  Trustees — Payment  of  Purchase- 
money  to  one  Trustee  on  written  authority  from  Co-Trustees — 
Breach  of  Trust — **  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Acfy 
1881."     (44  ^  45  Vict,  c,  41,  s.  56). 

On  a  sale  of  land  by  trustees  with  power  of  sale,  the  purchasers 
made  a  requisition  that  either  the  vendors  should  attend  personally  to 
receive  the  purchase-money  or  the  purchase-money  should  be  paid  into 
a  bank  to  the  joint  account  of  the  vendors,  under  a  written  direction 
to  be  signed  by  them  and  given  to  the  purchasers.  The  vendors 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  alleging  that  it  was  incon- 
venient so  to  do,  and  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  attend  and 
receive  the  purchase-money  under  a  written  direction  to  that  effect  to 
be  signed  by  them  all.  Held,  that  the  purchasers  were  entitled  to 
insist  upon  their  requisition. 

In  re  Bellamy  (52  Law  J.  Rep.,  Ch.  870 ;  Law  liep.  24,  Ch.  D. 
387)  applied. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  contracted  to  purchase  certain 
lands  at  Limehouse,  known  as  London  Wharf,  belonging,  as  to  one 
undivided  moiety,  to  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  J.  W.  Flower,  and,  as 
to  the  other  undivided  moiety,  to  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  P.  W. 
Flower,  and  held  by  these  trustees  respectively  as  to  a  part  in  fee- 
simple,  as  to  other  part  under  a  renewable  lease,  and  as  to  the 
remainder  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of  500  years  from  1586.  The 
purchase-money  for  each  moiety  was  £4,350. 

In  each  case  the  trustees  were  three  in  number,  and  had  i>ower  to 
sell  the  land  and  to  give  receipts  for  the  purchase-money.  A  draft 
conveyance  from  them,  as  trustees  selling  under  their  respective 
powers  of  sale,  had  been  prepared  and  approved.  The  conveyance 
contained  the  usual  receipt  clause. 

The  solicitors  for  the  purchasers  in  each  case  made  a  requisition 
that  the  vendors,  being  trustees,  should  attend  personally  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purchase  to  receive  the  purchase-moneys,  or  that  the 
purchase-moneys  should  be  paid  by  the  purchasers  into  a  bank  to  the 
joint  account  of  the  vendors,  under  a  written  direction  to  be  signed 
by  them  and  given  to  the  purchasers. 

In  answer  to  this  requisition  the  solicitors  for  the  vendors  stated, 
that  Mr.  Wickham  Flower,  a  trustee  of  both  estates,  would  obtain 
from  his  co-trustees  a  written  direction  for  payment  of  the  purchase- 
moneys  to  him. 

The  solicitors  for  the  purchasers,  however,  insisted  on  their  requi- 
sition, and  the  solicitors  for  the  vendors,  in  the  case  of  the  trustees  of 
the  will  of  P.  W.  Flower,  sent  an  amended  reply,  which,  so  far  as 
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material,  was  in  the  following  terms: — "  The  vendora  in  this  case  are 
the  executors  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Flower,  deceased,  and  they  are  selling  the 
property  as  executors.  They  cannot,  without  great  inconvenience,  all 
attend  personally  at  the  office  of  the  Board  to  receive  the  purchase- 
money.  They  have  accordingly  signed  a  formal  authority  and  direction  * 
to  the  Board  (which  is  sent  herewith)  to  pay  the  purchase-money  to 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Wickham  Flower,  and  he  will  attend  at  the  office  of 
the  Board  to  receive  the  money  under  that  direction  and  authority. 
As  regards  the  suggested  payment  of  the  money  to  a  hank  to  a  joint 
account,  this  suggestion  cannot  he  acceded  to.  We  should  explain 
that  for  some  time  past  the  accounts  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Flower's  estate 
have,  as  a  matter  of  family  arrangement  and  convenience,  and  by 
direction  of  the  beneficiaries,  who  are  all  of  age  and  have  long  since 
attained  vested  interests  in  their  shares  of  the  estate,  been  kept  by 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  P.  W.  Flower  &  Sons,  and  that  it  has  for  some 
time  past  been  the  practice  to  pay  all  purchase-moneys  of  land 
belonging  to  that  estate  direct  to  that  firm,  and  that  course  will  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  purchase-money  of  London  Wharf,  when 
received.  We  submit  that  the  above-mentioned  direction  is  amply 
sufficient  authority  to  the  Board  for  payment  of  the  purchase-money ; 
but  we  are  willing,  if  the  Board  require  it,  to  get  the  direction 
confirmed  in  writing  by  all  the  beneficiaries,  at,  of  course,  the  expense 
of  the  Board." 

Mr.  Wickham  Flower  was  stated  to  be  a  solicitor.  It  was  also 
stated  that  in  one  of  the  cases  one  of  the  trustees  was  unwell  and 
resident  at  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  and  another  was  resident  in  South 
Wales. 

Correspondence  took  place  between  the  parties,  and  ultimately  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  out  in  each  case  a  summons  under 
"The  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874",  asking  that  it  might  be 
declared  that  the  requisition  of  the  Board  ought  to  be  and  must  be 
complied  with. 

The  two  summonses  were  adjourned  into  court,  and  came  on  to  be 
heard  together. 

W,  Pearson^  Q.C.,  and  Founall,  for  the  Summonses : 

The  decision  in  re  Bellamy^^'  applies  to  this  case.  The  only 
authority  that  trustees  may  depute  one  of  their  number  to  receive  the 
purchase-money  is  a  dictum  of  Lord  Hatherley,  when  Vice-Chancellor, 
iu  Webb  v.  Ledsam.**'  The  question  is  not  merely  whether  the  trustees 
could  give  such  authority,  but  whether,  as  was  said  in  re  Bellamy,*^* 
a  prudent  purchaser  is  bound  to  act  on  it. 

[They  were  stopped  by  the  Court.] 

Chraham  Hastings,  Q.C.,  J.  O.Wood,  SLndiManlf/,  for  the  Respondents, 
the  vendors : 

In  re  Bellamy*^^  has  no  application.  That  was  the  case  of  a 
delegation  of  their  duty  by  trustees  to  an  agent,  and  the  decision 


(»)  52  Law  J.  Rep.,  Ch.  870;  Law  Rep.  24,  Ch.  D.  387. 
(2)  1  Kay  &  J.  385. 
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went  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  delegation  is  a  breach  of  trust. 
Where  there  are  several  trustees,  if  only  one  receives  the  money,  and 
the  others  join  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  there  is  no  breach  of  trust. 
(Brice  r.  Stokes)/'*  Ail  that  in  re  Bellamys*  decided,  was  that  as  the 
delegation  to  an  agent  \^  prima  facie  a  breach  of  trust,  the  purchaser,  by 
paying  the  agent,  may  involve  himself  in  a  breach  of  trust,  and  is 
therefore  "justifiably  prudent '*  in  declining  so  to  pay. 

[^Kay^  J.,  referred  to  Styles  v,  Gay.]^** 

The  money  can  only  be  received  physically  by  one  of  the  trustees. 
If  all  attend,  and  the  money  is  laid  upon  the  table,  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  one  of  them  only. 

Even  if  the  money  is  paid  into  a  bank  to  a  joint  account  there  is 
a  delegation  of  authority.  The  bankers  to  whom  the  money  is  paid 
are  the  agents  of  the  trustees  to  receive  it. 

They  referred  also  to  Lewin  on  Trusts^**  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  on 
Vendors  and  Purchasers.^'* 

No  reply  was  called  for. 

Kay^  cTl — I  think  the  purchasers  have  a  right  to  inrast  on  this 
requisition,  the  object  of  which  is  that  they  may  make  themselves 
perfectly  safe,  and  not  embarrass  themselves  with  anything  that  may 
arise  between  the  vendors.  The  vendors  are  three  trusted  for  sale, 
and  they  have  sold  certain  property.  Now  the  purchase  of  that 
property  is  to  be  completed,  and  the  vendors  say,  "Hand  the 
"  purchase-money  to  one  of  our  number  ;  he  will  produce  to  you  the 
"  conveyance,  with  the  receipt  on  it."  The  purchasers  say,  "  No,  we 
"  are  not  satisfied  with  that ;  we  would  rather  pay  it  to  your  joint 
"  account  at  a  bank.  We  do  not  want  to  be  embarrassed  with  any 
"  questions  which  may  arise  hereafter,  and  we  want  to  make  ourselves 
"  perfectlv  safe." 

Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
in  re  Bellamy,***  I  should  have  said,  on  the  authority  of  Webb  r. 
Ledsam,***  that  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  would  make  the 
purchasers  perfectly  safe,  and  that  they  would  not  be  reasonably 
justified  in  requiring  anything  else  to  be  done.  But  I  have  tested 
the  arguments  that  have  been  addressed  to  me  in  this  way — I  have 
asked  first  this  question  :  Suppose  the  requisition  were  that  payment 
should  be  made  to  one  of  these  trustees  without  his  producing  any 
receipt  from  the  others  or  any  authority  by  the  others  to  receive  the 
money,  would  that  be  a  good  payment  ?  It  is  admitted  frankly  that 
it  would  not.  The  purchaser  might  then  possibly  be  obliged  to  pay 
his  monev  over  again.  Then  I  asked,  secondly,  would  this  do  ? 
Suppose  the  one  trustee  had  said,  "  I  will  produce  a  written  authority 
from  my  co-trustees  that  I  alone  should  receive  the  money." 
Would  that  do  r'  Yes,  it  is  said,  that  would  do,  and  that  would  be  a 
good  payment.  Why  ?  Because  in  that  case  there  would  be  an 
authority  from  the  co-trustees  to  the  one  trustee  to  receive  the  money, 

0)  52  Law  J.  Rep.,  Ch.  870;  Law  Rep.  24,  Ch.  D.  387. 

(8)  1  Kay  &  J.  385. 
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and  because  he,  who  without  that  special  authority  had  no  right  to 
reoeiYe  the  money,  would  be  enabled  by  the  authority  so  given  to  him 
to  receive  the  money  and  misapply  it,  and  it  might  be  lost  to  the 
trust.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  of  that  kind  would  happen 
bere,  but  1  am  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  legal  point  of  view.  The 
theory  of  every  trust  is  that  the  trustees  do  not  allow  the  trust-money 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  but  that  they  all  exercise  control 
over  it,  taking  care  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  all  of  them,  or  properly 
invested,  or  placed  in  a  proper  bank  in  their  joint  names ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if,  by  the  act  of  the  trustees,  they  enable  one  of  them- 
selves to  receive  the  money,  they  are  liable  then  for  that  receipt  just 
as  much  as  if  they  all  received  it,  because  then  they  have  enabled  the 
one  trustee  to  do  that  which,  but  for  the  special  authority,  he  would 
not  have  been  enabled  to  do.  The  reason  of  appointing  more  than 
one  trustee  is  that  they  shall  take  care  that  the  trust-money  is  always 
under  the  power  and  control  of  every  one  of  them,  and  that  they  have 
no  right,  as  between  themselves  and  their  cestuis  que  trusts,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  it  imperatively  necessary  so  to 
do,  to  authorize  one  of  themselves  to  receive  the  trust-money ;  and 
the  case  of  their  authorizing  one  of  themselves  to  receive  the  trust- 
money  does  not,  for  the  purposes  of  the  decision  in  in  re  Bellamy ,^^' 
differ  in  the  least  degree  rrom  the  case  of  their  authorizing  any  other 
agent.  In  re  Bellamy^^'  decided  this.  In  that  case  I  was  of 
opinion  that  the  66th  section  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  under  which 
the  production  by  a  solicitor  of  a  deed  having  in  the  body  thereof,  or 
indorsed  thereon,  a  receipt  for  the  consideration-money — the  deed 
being  executed  or  the  indorsed  receipt  being  signed  by  the  proper 
parties — is  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  payment  to  him  of  the 
money,  applied  to  the  case  where  the  vendors  were  trustees.  The  case 
went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Lords  Justices,  as  I  understand 
their  judgment,  agreed  in  that  opinion,  that  the  section  applied  to  the 
case  of  trustees  selling ;  but  then  they  said  this — and,  as  this  is  the 
reason  of  the  decision,  1  will  not  give  it  in  my  words,  but  in  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Justice  Cotton.  "  I  think  *',  he  said,  "  it  may  be 
*'  safely  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
"  trustees  are  not  justified  in  authorizing  their  solicitor  or  other  agent 
**  to  receive  purchase-money  which  ought  to  be  paid  personally  to 
"  them."  I  never  doubted  that  for  a  moment.  That  certainly  is 
the  law.  But  does  not  '*  other  i^ent  "  include  one  of  themselves  P 
Suppose  there  are  three  trustees,  and  there  is  a  sum  of  £1,000  to  be 
paid,  are  they  justified  in  allowing  one  of  themselves  to  receive  that 
money  any  more  than  they  are  justified  in  aUowing  any  other  agent 
not  one  of  themselves  to  receive  it  P  Most  certainly  not.  It  is  the 
duty  of  trustees  to  prevent  one  of  themselves  having  exclusive  control 
over  the  money — certainly  not  by  any  act  of  theirs  to  enable  one  of 
themselves  to  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  money.  That  is  con- 
trary to  their  duty ;  and  although  it  differs  in  degree  it  is  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  breach  of  trust  as  is  committed  by  authorizing  their 
solicitor,  or  any  other  person  outside  themselves  altogether,  to  receive 
it.  Therefore,  if  the  purchasers  are  not  bound  to  pay  to  the  agent  of 
the  trustees,  not  being  one  of  themselves,  upon  that  agent  producing 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  trustees,  or  the  deed  with  the  receipt  on 
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it,  which  ifl  now  equivalent  to  a  power  of  attorney  in  the  case  of  a 
solicitor  being  the  agent — if  they  are  not  hound,  when  such  power 
of  attorney  or  receipted  deed  is  produced  by  the  solicitor,  to  pay  to 
the  attorney  or  solicitor,  how  are  they  bound  when  one  of  the  trustees 
says, "  I  have  got  authority  from  my  co-trustees  to  receive  the  money: 
"  I  am  their  agent  to  do  that  which  but  for  a  special  authority  I 
"  should  not  have  any  power  to  do"?  How  are  they  bound  to  pay 
to  that  trustee  any  more  than  to  a  solicitor?  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  that  they  are.  It  seems  to  me  quite  plain  that  the  purcbaseis 
have  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  question  whether  the  authority 
is  a  good  one  or  not.  They  are  not  bound  to  investigate  Hi  at.  All 
that  is  before  them  is  this :  "  Our  vendors  are  three  trustees.  We  are 
"  not  exonerated  unless  the  money  gets  to  their  hands.  We  are  not 
"  going  to  trouble  ourselves  by  looking  into  the  question  whether 
"  they  have  given  a  proper  authority  to  their  co-trustee  to  receive  it. 
"  We  do  not  choose  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  enquiry  on  the  subject. 
**  We  will  see  that  that  money  gets  to  their  hands- — or  that  which 
'*  will  satisfy  us  equally  well — we  will  pay  it  into  a  solvent  bank, 
"  approved  by  us,  to  their  joint  account ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
"  completely  exonerated."  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  to  use  the 
language  in  Bellamy's  case,'^'  "  justifiably  prudent "  in  doing  that  ? 
In  my  opinion  they  are.  It  might  happen,  for  anything  they  know, 
that  the  trustees  never  gave  any  authority  to*  their  co-trustee  to 
receive  the  money.  It  might  happen,  for  anything  they  know,  that 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  payment  was  a  bad  payment 
altogether  as  between  them  and  the  trustee.  The  purchasers  do  not 
choose  to  be  embarrassed  with  that  question.  They  say :  "  We  want 
"  to  make  ourselves  safe.  Bellamy's  case^^^  has  decided  that  we 
*'  have  a  right  to  make  ourselves  safe,  and  to  pay  this  money  in  such 
"  a  manner  as  frees  us  from  any  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
"  person  who  receives  the  money."  In  my  opinion  this  case  comes 
within  the  principle  of  that  decision  entirely,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
therefore  I  am  bound  by  that  decision,  and  I  must  hold  that  the 
purchasers  have  a  right  to  insist  either  that  the  trustees  do  all  attend, 
and  that  they  do  pay  the  money  down  on  the  table  in  their  presence, 
or  that  they  should  pay  the  money  to  their  joint  account  at  the  bank 
as  they  have  proposed  to  do. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  in  no  case  can  there  be  a  payment  to  all 
the  trustees.  That  if  they  did  all  meet  and  the  money  were  laid  upon 
the  table  before  them  all,  that  money  would  be  taken  up  by  one,  and 
the  payment  would  not  be  to  all.  I  absolutely  dissent  from  that 
proposition.  If  the  money  were  laid  down  on  a  table  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  trustees,  that  is  a  payment  to  all  of  them  if  they  accept  the 
money ;  and  what  is  done  with  it  afterwards  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  purchaser  has  no  concern  in  the  world.  If  the  trustees  say  to  one 
of  their  body,  "Will  you  take  the  money  to  the  bank  or  to  the 
broker?"  that  is  a  subsequent  act  to  the  receipt.  The  receipt  is 
the  acceptance,  by  their  presence  in  the  room,  of  the  money  which  is 
laid  on  the  table  before  them.  What  they  do  with  the  money 
afterwards  does  not  concern  the  purchaser. 

Then  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  purchasers  might  be  satisfied  with  the  authority  given 
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to  the  one.  Upon  that  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
On  one  side  it  is  said  that  only  one  of  the  trastees  is  in  London.  On 
the  other  side  it  is  said  that  that  is  not  so,  and  that  the  deed  of 
conveyance  describes  two  trustees  as  resident  in  London.  Why 
should  the  purchasers  trouble  themselves  with  all  these  circumstances? 
A  course  is  proposed  which  will  put  the  trustees  to  very  little 
inconvenience  if  they  cannot  meet,  namely,  that  the  money  should  be 
paid  to  their  joint  account  at  the  bank.  It  seems  to  me  no  case  is 
made  out  which  can  compel  the  purchasers  to  take  any  kind  of  risk, 
or  possibility  of  risk,  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  are  justifiably 
prudent  in  insisting  that  the  money  should  be  paid  as  they  propose, 
either  to  all  the  trustees  meeting  in  a  room,  or  to  their  joint  account 
at  some  bank  to  be  approved  by  them.  My  order  will  be  that  the 
requisition  must  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  Respondents  do  pay 
the  costs  of  the  application. 

Solicitors  : 

B.  Ward,  for  the  Board. 

W.  ^  J".  Flower  Sf  Ntusey^  for  Respondents. 


A  Note  on  Determinants. 

±HE  Theory  of  Determinants  may  be  said  to  have  no  direct 
application  to  an  actuary^s  pursuits.  In  his  work,  however,  he 
occasionally  requires  the  solution  of  simultaneous  equations ;  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  restricted 
character  of  the  theory  in  relation  to  his  ordinary  work,  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  theory  in  the  aid  it  affords  in  solving  these  equations 
(enabling  us  to  write  down  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
in  terms  of  those  known,  almost  by  inspection)  may,  by  a  practical 
example,  induce  students  to  devote  attention  to  this  valuable  field 
of  mathematics,  not  merely  as  a  scheme  of  mental  discipline,  but 
as  furnishing  a  really  interesting  subject  of  investigation  and  study. 

With  this  preliminary  apology  I  propose,  before  exhibiting  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  simultaneous  equations,  involving 
several  unknown  quantities,  to  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  a 
Determinant  and  its  mode  of  expression  and  use. 

Take  the  general  expression — 

xy  z  -^-x  y  z-^-x  yz  — x  y  z — x  yz  — xy  z 
formed  from  the  quantities 

*^y  y>  ^>    ' 

Exhibited  in  the  form 


X  y  z 
x'  y'  z' 
x"  f  ^ 
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the  expression  is  called  a  Determinant^  and  the  complete  expression 
is  obtained  from  it  by 

(i)  Multiplying  together  the  elements  contained  in  the 
diagonal  sloping  downwards  from  x  to  z'^,  in  order  to 
form  the  first  term,  x  y'z^; 
(ii)  Multiplying  together  the  elements  in  the  line  sloping 
downwards  from  a?'  to  y'',  and  the  last  element,  z,  in 
the  top  row,  in  order  to  constitute  the  second  term, 

(iii)  Multiplying  x'^  into  the  elements  in  the  line  sloping 
upwards  from  z'  to  y,  to  form  the  third  term,  x'^y  z'. 

The  terms  thus  obtained  are  positive. 

To  obtain  the  negative  terms,  we 

(iv)  Multiply  together  the  elements  contained  in  the  diagonal 
sloping  upwards  from  x'^  to  z,  thus  forming  the 
fourth  term,  x"y'  z\ 

(v)  Multiply  together  the  elements  in  the  line  sloping 
upwards  from  x*  to  y  and  the  end  element  z'^  of  the 
bottom  row,  obtaining  thus  the  fifth  term,  x'y  s^'\  and 

(vi)  Multiply  together  the  first  element  x  in  the  top  row  and 
the  elements  shown  in  the  line  sloping  downwards 
from  z'  to  y'\  forming  therefore  the  final  negative 
term,  x  y"z' . 

Thus 

(i)  The  algebraical  expression  developed  from  the  Deter- 
minant 

a     b  —  c 

d^e     f 

9     h-k 

is,  by  the  preceding  method,  obtained  as 

aek-'dhc+sfb—ffec+dbk^afh. 

(ii)  Similarly,  the  single  number  equivalent  to  the  Deter- 
minant 

4-1-2 

0      3     0 
3-7     4 
is  ascertained  to  be 

48  +  0-"0+18+0  +  0=66, 
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(iii)  The  value  of  x  derived  from  the  equation  in  Determinant 
form 

ar-4     1 

-6     8-2        =0 

X     2     \ 
is 

ar-12  +  &r-ar-24+4r=0 

i.e.,        12ar=36 
ar=  3 
(iv)  And  the  following  expression — 

bff+eid+hcff—hfd— eg  —  biff 

reduced  to  Determinant  form^  becomes 

bed 

^    f    9 
h     i    j 

The  quantities  in  the  Determinant  are  called  elements  of  the 
Determinant;  those  standing  in  the  horizontal  lines  together 
constitute  a  row  of  the  Determinant ;  and  those  in  the  vertical  lines 
form  a  column  of  the  Determinant.  The  rows  are  numbered  first, 
second,  and  third,  reckoning  from  the  top ;  and  the  columns  are 
similarly  numbered  respectively  from  the  left.  The  elements 
contained  in  the  line  sloping  from  the  left  top  corner  to  the 
right  bottom  corner  constitute  the  Principal  Diagonal  of  the 
Determinant. 

Take. now  the  simultaneous  equation 

bx  +cy  =rf 
b'x+c'y=d\ 

Solving  it  in  Determinant  form  we  obtain,  by  the  rule  furnished 
below, 

= numerator; 


and 


d    e 
d'   e' 

x= 

b    c 
b'   c' 

b    d 
b'  d' 

y= 

b    e 
b'   c' 

=  denominator; 
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Again,  to  find  by  means  of  Determinants  the  values  of  x,  y  and 
z,  which  satisfy  the  following  equations  : 

3^-4y  +  2^=  1 
2^  +  3y-3£r=-l 
6x—5y-\'4z=     7 


To  find  X : 


1-4  +  2 

-1+3-3 

7-5  +  4 


x= 


3-4  +  2 
2  +  3-3 
5-5+4 

and  working  out  the  Determinants  as  above  explained  we  obtain 
for  the  numerator 

12  +  10  +  84-42-16-15  =  33 

for  the  denominator  —     =1 

36-20  +  60-30  +  32-45  =  33. 
Thus  ^=1. 

And  similarly  for  the  remaining  unknown  quantities. 

The  rule  for  solution  is — 

The  denominator  is  the  Determinant  whose  elements  in  order  arc 
the  coeflScients,  with  their  given  signs,  of  the  unknown  quantities 
in  the  equations;  and  the  numerator,  representing  the  value  of 
any  of  the  unknown  quantities,  differs  from  the  corresponding 
denominator  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  right-hand  members  of 
the  equations  (with  their  given  signs)  in  the  place,  in  order,  of  the 
coefficients  (with  their  given  signs)  of  the  unknown  quantity 
whose  value  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  books  in  which  the  student  can  thoroughly  study  this 
interesting  department  of  mathematics  are  (among  others)  Scott's 
Theory  of  Determinants,  Muir's  Theory  of  Determinants,  and 
Salmon^s  Lessons  in  the  Modem  Higher  Algebra,  Examples  of 
the  application  of  the  theory  in  algebra  and  mathematical  physics 
may  be  found  in  Prof.  Clifford's  Collected  Mathematical  Papers, 
Elements  of  Dynamic. 

T.  E.  YOUNG. 
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THE  LIFE  ASSURANCE   COMPANIES   OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


Summarif  of  the  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Revenue  Accounts. 
[Extracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Return  for  1885.] 


INCOME 


Balance  at  the  beginninGr  of  the 
Year  .        .        .        . 

Adjustment  for  one  Indnstrial  Re- 
turn discontinued  (Deficiency 
Bahince) 


Premiums     .... 
Consideration  for  Annuities  . 
Interest  and  Dividends  (less  Tax) 
Increase  in  value  of  Investments 
Fines,  Fees,  &c.     ... 
Capital  Paid-up     . 
Customs  Timber  Measuring,  &c. 
Donations  (Itinerant  Methodists) 
Transfers  from  other  Accounts 
MisecUancous 


Ordinary 
Companies 


140,750,808 


140,750,808 

12,555,797 

611,274 

5,918,058 

227,718 

7,085 

6,122 

2,547 

3,282 

20 

219 


160,115,930 


Industrial 
Companies 


2,947,249 
+  1,572 


2,948,821 
8,289,181 

120,296 

228 

183 

5,254 


16 


6,363,979 


Total 


£ 
143,698,057 

+  1,572 


145,699,629 

15,814,978 

644,274 

6,038,354 

227,946 

7,268 

11,376 

2,547 

3,282 

20 

235 


166,479,909 


OUTGO 


Ordinary 
Companies 


Industrial 
Companies 


Total 


Claims 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Reduction  of 

Premiums  .... 

Annuities 

Surrenders 

Commission 

Expenses  of  Mana^mcnt     . 

Bad  Debts 

Decrease  in  value  of  Investments  . 
"Losses,  Bad  Debte,  &c."  (Briton 

Medical  and  General) 
Interest  on  Capital  and  Dividends 

and  Bonuses  to  Shareholders 
Transfers  to  other  Accounts  . 
Miscellaneous        .... 
Balance*  at  the  end  of  the  Year  . 


£ 

10,475,536 

896,225 

633,091 

772,905 

579,992 

1,195,134 

18,534 

69,592 

226,207 

576,222 

20,673 

2,567 

144,649,252 


£ 
1,250,250 

44 

15 

5,705 

870,593 

528,198 

537 


5,847 
280 

3,702,510 


£ 
11,725,786 

896,269 

633,106 

778,610 

1,450,585 

1,723,332 

19,071 

69,592 

226,207 

582,069 

20,953 

2.507 

148,351,762 


160,115,930 


6,363,979 


166,479,909 


•  This  Balance  includes  the  whole  of  the  Life  and  Annuity  Funds  (£143,133,223), 
ami,  in  addition,  the  Capital  of  those  Companies  whose  business  is  limited  to  Life 
Assurance  only. 
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Summary  of  the  Balance  Sheets  (1885). 


LIABILITIES 


Ordinary  Indostrial 

Compftniea     |     Companies 


Total 


Pteid-up  Capital  (inclnding  sundry 
Shareholders'  Balances)    . 

Life  and  Anunity  Funds 

Fire  Funds  of  Companies  trans- 
acting Life  business . 

Marine  Funds  of  Compames  trans* 
acting  Life  business  . 

Reserve  Funds 

Other  Funds         ... 

Profit  and  Loss  Balances 

Depreciation  and  Investment  Ba- 
lances       .... 

Globe  Annuitants  (Liverpool  and 
London)    .... 

Outstanding  Claims 

Outstanding  Accounts  . 

Temporary  Loans . 

Sundries       .... 


ll»4O9,806 
139,546.012 

7,839,560 

601,026 
3,513,368 

419,891 
2451,145 

186,189 

1,102,800 

3,634,969 

.390,127 

114,740 

12,338 


117,027 
3,587,211 


505 
100,000 


19,562 
404 

10,000 


170,921,970 


3,834^709 


11,526,832 
143,133,223 

7,839,560 

601,026 
3,513,368 

420,396 
2,151,145 

286,189 

1,102,800 

3,654,531 

390,531 

114,740 

22,338 


174,756,679 


ASSETS 


Ordinary 
Companies 


Industrial 
Companies 


Total 


Mortgages    .... 

Loans  on  Policies . 

„        Rates  (and  Rent-charges) 

British  Government  Securities 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government 
Securities. 

Foreign  Grovemment  Securities 

Debentures  .... 

Shares  and  Stocks 

Companies'  own  Shares 

Land   and   House  Property,  and 
Ground  Rents   . 

Life  Interests  and  Reversions 

lioans  on  Personal  Security  . 

Agents'  BalaiKes  and  Outstanding 
Premiums 

Outstanding  Interest    . 

Cash,  Bills,  Stamps,  kc. 

Customs  Timber  Measuring  Ba- 
lances, &c. 

Book-Room  Grant  (Itinerant  Me- 
thodists)   .... 

Outstanding  Accounts  . 

Deficiencies,      Preliminary      Ex- 
penses, &c. 


£ 
74,934,342 

7,998,896 
21,323,681 

4,848,447 

10,700,167 

3,897,809 

12,412,326 

10,398,198 

613,057 

9,384,463 
3,214,410 
1,305,355 

3,668,799 
1,515,130 
4,601,825 

2,252 

76,000 
9,043 

118,770 


£ 

104,941 

5,143 

1,270,310 

494^101 

4,510 

216,386 


1,340,570 
48,611 
18,872 


43,171 

78,801 


3,033 


£ 
75,039.283 

8,004,039 
22,593,991 

5,342,548 

10,704,677 

3,897,809 

12,628,712 

10,398,198 

618,057 

10,726,033 
3,263,021 
1^24,227 

3,776,069 
1,558,801 
4,680,626 

2,252 

76,000 
9,043 

121,803 


170,921,970 


3,834^709 


174,756,679 
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Incbsase  (  +  )  or  Dkcbease  (— )  in  the  Chief  Items  of  this  Year's 
SuMHABY  (1885),  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  Items 
for  the  previous  Tear, 


1 
Ordinary                 Industrial 
Companiei       |       Companies 

1 

Inoomb 

Premmins 

Consideration  for  Annuities 
Interest  and  Dividends  (less  Tax) 
Net  Increase  in  Value  of  Investments 

Outgo 

Claims 

Annuities 

Surrenders 

Commission 

Expenses  of  Management  .... 

Liabilities 
P&id-up  Capital  (including  sundry  Share- 
liolders'  BaUnces)        .... 
Life  and  Annuity  Funds    .... 

Assets 
Mortgages  (including  Loans  on  Rates  and 

Rent-charges) 

Life  Interests  and  Reversions     . 

Loans  on  Policies 

Bridsh  Qovemment  Securities   . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities 

Foreign  Government  Securities  . 

Debentures 

Shares  and  Stocks 

Companies'  own  Shares       .... 
Land  and  House  Property  and  Ground  Rents 
Loans  on  Personal  Security 

+    248.645 
+        7,764 
+    152,496 
+      60,190 

-  143,409 
+      39,940 

426 
+      81,717 
+      54455 

+      40,146 
+  3,941,380 

+    879,882 
+    264,548 
+    192,724 
+    185,929 
+  1,319,350 

-  168,724 
+    207,457 
+    468,670 

5,633 
+    494,306 

-  83,695 

£ 

+    229,917 

+      28,306 
275 

+    125,628 

+     '  "  819 

9,505 

+      66,725 

+        2,738 
+    748,454 

+    340,523 
+        2,153 
+           551 
+    146,683 
-        3,760 

+      74,012 

+    190,982 
+        2,375 

During  the  year  one  name  has  been  removed  from  the  official  List  of 
Companies,  namely,  that  of  the  City  (Limited),  which  went  into  Liquidation. 
One  new  name  has  been  added,  namely,  that  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  (Limited). 

The  total  number  of  Companies  appearing  in  the  above  Summary  is  104,  of 
which  95  have  been  classed  as  Ordinary,  8  as  Industrial,  and  1  appears  in  both 
Classes,  this  Company's  Return  showing  its  Ordinary  and  Industrial  business 
separately. 


THE    INSTITUTE    OP    ACTUARIES. 


PROCEEDINGS   AT   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

We  give  below  a  risumi  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Institute^  held  on  the  5th  June  last^  which 
considerations  of  space  compelled  us  to  omit  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal,  The  occasion^  as  was  aptly  remarked  by  the 
retiring  President^  was  a  historical  one;    and  we   accordingly 
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present  our  readers  with   a  fuller  account  than  usual  of  the 
interesting  speeches  delivered. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague)  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Institute — that  is,  the  first  meeting  after  the 
adoption  of  the  new  hye-laws.  It  was,  therefore,  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Institute,  which  had  ohtained  its  charter  of 
incorporation,  had  its  constitution  thoroughly  settled,  its  bye-laws 
a|)proved  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  now  fairly  started  upon  its 
new  career.  The  Council  hoped  that  the  new  Institute  would  be  as 
successful  and  as  prosperous  as  its  predecessor,  and  that  it  would  be 
even  more  prosperous,  as  it  certainly  would  occupy  a  more  important 
public  position.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  knew  he  should 
be  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  the  members  if  he  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  services  of  the  gentleman  who  had  done  most  to  bring  about 
the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Institute — Mr.  Sutton.  Mr. 
Sutton  had  taken  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  assisting  to  obtain 
the  charter,  and  but  for  his  exertions  the  charter  would  probably  never 
have  been  obtained.  He  had  drafted  the  charter  and  the  bye-laws, 
which  were  then  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  and  the  various 
committees  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  subject.  Why  Mr.  Sutton 
was  led  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  matter  was,  he  understood, 
that,  in  his  official  position  as  actuary  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  he  had  found  the  necessity  of  having  a  precise  legal  definition 
of  an  actuary,  inasmuch  as  he  constantly  had  reports  submitted  to  him 
which  were  made  by  unqualified  persons  professing  to  advise  friendly 
societies,  and  styling  themselves  actuaries ;  and  he  saw  the  great  benefit 
which  would  result,  not  to  the  actuarial  profession,  but  to  the  large 
number  of  poor  men  who  are  interested  in  friendly  societies,  if  a  legal 
definition,  an  unmistakable  definition,  could  be  given  to  the  term 
actuary.  The  Council  of  the  old  Institute  took  up  the  matter 
warmly,  with  the  result  that  the  Institute,  after  an  existence  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  had  at  last  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
an  actuary  could  now  be  defined  as  a  person  who  holds  the  diploma  of 
the  Incorporated  Institute  of  Actuaries  in  England,  or  of  the  Incor- 
porated Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland.  This  was  a  result  which  he 
was  sure  they  would  all  heartily  congratulate  themselves  upon.  The 
number  of  members  continued  to  be  very  much  the  same,  having 
increased  by  seven  during  the  year.  The  new  members  elected 
were  25,  of  whom  24  were  students.  These  students  formed  a  new 
class  of  members,  established  in  terms  of  the  charter.  In  certain 
cases  he  (the  President)  understood  that  the  letters  A. I. A.,  which  the 
Associates  of  the  Institute  put  after  their  names,  had  been  supposed  to 
imply  that  the  persons  using  them  were  necessarily  qualified  actuaries ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  misunderstanding  of 
this  kind  in  future,  all  persons  hereafter  admitted  members  of  the 
Institute  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  of  the 
Institute  would  be  admitted  as  students  simply,  and  would  not  be 
entitled  to  place  any  letters  after  their  names.  During  the  past 
year  the  Institute  had  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  a  state  of 
transition.  Until  the  bye-laws  were  completed  and  certain  regula- 
tions drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Council,  it  was  not  practicable 
to  admit  members  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  would  account  ibr  the 
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fact  of  only  one  Associate  being  elected,  and  not  a  single  Fellow, 
from  outside.  The  hon.  secretary  had  informed  him  that  at  the 
present  time  there  were  a  great  many  candidates  for  admission  on 
the  lists,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  number  of  students  applying  for 
admission  was  considerable.  In  connection  with  the  financial  position 
of  the  Institute,  mention  had  been  made  of  the  Text  Book,  Per- 
sonally he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  were  to  do  with 
their  capital — £3,000 — and  that  was  a  point  which  ho  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  new  President.  Now  that  the  Institute 
was  incorporated  and  its  Text  Book  well  advanced,  it  seemed 
time  to  consider  whether  any  further  accumulation  of  capital  was 
desirable.  He  was  quite  sure  they  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Council  that  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
Text  Book  was  nearly  ready,  and  would  probably  be  published  during 
the  current  year.  In  the  course  of  preparing  this  work,  the  gentleman 
who  bad  undertaken  it,  Mr.  George  King,  bad  found  the  task  grow 
80  much  under  his  hands  that  the  book  would  be  larger  than  was 
originally  intended.  In  consequence  of  that,  the  Council  had  resolved 
that  the  publication  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  whole  work  was 
completed,  but  that  the  first  part  of  it  should  be  published  as  soon  as 
finished.  This  first  part  would,  practically,  cover  the  ground  of  the 
second  examination  of  the  Institute;  and  the  publication  of  this 
part  of  the  Text  Book^  therefore,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
students  preparing  for  that  examination.  As  to  the  papers  read 
during  the  year,  he  would  only  say  that  they  were  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  had  a  paper  by  one  of  the  former  Presidents,  Mr.  Bailey,  on  the 
income-tax.  That  was  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance  and 
interest  to  all,  and  he  should  like  to  express  their  sense  of  indebted- 
ness to  him  (Mr.  Bailey)  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  assurance  companies  to  pay  income-tax  upon  certain 
items  under  consideration  of  the  law  courts.  The  next  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  report  was  that  of  the  examinations  of  the  Institute. 
Thirty-two  candidates  had  presented  themselves  for  the  first  part,  of 
whom  only  seven  passed.  It  was  much  to  be  deplored  that  so  small  a 
proportion  of  those  who  presented  themselves  succeeded  in  passing, 
and  the  Examiners  thought  it  desirable  to  make  special  reference  to 
that  subject  in  their  reports  to  the  Council.  They  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  papers  of  many  of  the  candidates  showed  clearly  that 
sufficient  time  had  not  been  given  to  stud}',  and  that  their  preparation 
for  the  examination  was  too  hurried.  The  Council  would  have  to 
consider  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  inducing  or  assisting 
students  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly,  by  devoting  a  longer 
time  to  their  preparation  for  the  different  examinations.  There  were 
two  tutors  appointed  by  the  Institute  to  prepare  students  for  the  first 
and  second  examinations,  but  the  Council  would  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  spread  the  course  of  study  for  each  of 
these  examinations  over  two  yeare,  instead  of  one,  for  those  students 
who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  tutor  for  a  longer 
time.  With  regard  to  the  third  year's  examination  there  was  no 
tutor  at  present,  and  consequently  the  Council  would  consider  whether 
they  could  give  assistance  to  the  students  preparing  for  this  examina- 
tion by  appointing  a  tutor,  or  by  indicating  in  some  way  .the  course  of 
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study  that  should  be  followed.  These  questions  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Council.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  would 
mention  that  the  practice  of  giving  a  certificate  to  the  students  who 
had  passed  the  final  examination  had  been,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Council,  abolished,  and  in  future  no  certificates  would  be  given.  There 
would  be  an  authoritative  printed  list  of  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  that  list  would  show  what  examinations  had  been  passed  by  eadi 
of  the  members,  and  the  printed  official  list  would  take  the  place  of 
the  certificate.  The  only  other  point  he  had  to  mention,  was  to  join 
in  the  regret  that  the  Council  had  expressed  at  the  loss  of  two  of 
its  prominent  members — Mr.  Hodge,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the 
prominent  members,  and  Mr.  Walford,  who  almost  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  took  an  active  part  at  the  meetings.  It  was  a  melancholy 
thing  to  see  their  old  friends  removed  by  death  in  this  way,  but  when 
a  society  had  been  established  as  long  as  the  Institute,  such  things 
must  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  they  eould 
only  hope  that  younger  men  would  strive  to  fill  worthily  the  places 
of  those  whom  they  had  lost.  He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  tiie 
report. 

Mr.  G.  HuMPHBEYS  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report;  and  Uie 
motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  asking  the  meeting  to  elect  the  members  recom- 
mended by  the  Council,  said  he  wished  to  express  the  great  pleasure  he 
felt  at  seeing  his  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Archibald  Day,  proposed 
as  President.  He  (Mr.  Day)  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  had  passed  the  first  public  examination  held  for  the 
certificate  of  competency.  Among  other  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Institute,  he  had  trained  up,  in  the  comparatively  small  oflice  over 
which  he  formerly  presided,  no  less  than  four  actuaries,  of  whom  at  the 
present  time  three  were  the  principal  officers  of  companies  of  high 
standing.  He  would  be  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Institute,  and 
would,  he  was  sure,  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  everybody  wilii 
whom  he  might  be  associated.  Amongst  the  Vice-Presidents  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  name  of  one  of  the  recently- joined  members,  Mr. 
Edward  Docker,  who  belonged  to  the  Actuaries*  Club.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  pro- 
fession thoroughly  completed  in  this  happy  way.  With  regard  to  the 
Council  generally,  about  one-half  of  those  recommended  were  new 
members — 14  out  of  30.  On  former  occasions  it  had  been  customary 
to  have  about  five  new  members  only  in  the  place  of  old  members. 
Last  year  there  was  no  change  of  members  of  the  Council,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter.  For  that  and  other 
reasons,  it  had  this  year  been  thought  desirable  to  make  a  larger 
change  than  usual  by  bringing  in  a  greater  proportion  of  new  men  ; 
and  he  trusted  the  change  would  be  found  to  work  well  in  practice. 

The  office-bearers  proposed  having  been  unanimously  elected, 

Mr.  Abchibalb  Dat  thanked  the  members  for  the  compliment 
which  they  had  paid  him  in  electing  him  to  the  position  of  President 
of  this  Institute — an  Institute  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  so 
many  years.  He  felt  conscious  that  his  election  was  due  more  to  the 
feelings  of  personal  friendship  which  existed  between  himself  and 
many  members  of  the  Institute  than  to  any  merits  of  his  own,  and  he 
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folly  appreciated  the  distinction  which  the  office  of  President  conferred 
upon  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  aware  of  many  defects  and 
shortcomings,  which  he  feared  might  preven  this  proving  so  efficient  a 
President  as  they  could  wish  or  he  desire.  His  actuarial  practice  was 
of  a  somewhat  limited  character,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics — acquired  in  what  would  now  he  considered  the  dark  ages 
— ^was  not  up  to  the  mark  at  the  present  day.  This  he  would  feel  all 
the  more  in  having  to  follow  so  distinguished  an  actuary  and  scholar  as 
his  friend  Mr.  Sprague.  But  the  Council  must  take  the  responsihility 
upon  themselves ;  and  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  Presidents 
should  not  always  he  formed  in  the  same  mould.  The  Institute  would 
hardly  expect  from  him  those  learned  addresses  and  scientific  papers 
which  Mr.  Sprague  had  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing,  but  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  be  able  to  help  the  Institute  in  practical 
matters.  He  had  had  an  experience  of  some  thirty  years  on  the 
Ck>uncil,  and  during  that  long  period,  by  the  kindness  of  his  colleagues, 
he  had  never  been  off  it  a  single  year.  This  experience,  and  the 
intimate  association  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  distinguished  Presidents 
who  had  preceded  him,  might  give  him  a  little  knowledge  how  to 
manage  the  business  department  of  the  Institute.  With  regard  to  the 
more  abstruse  actuarial  matters,  he  would  have  to  trust  very  much  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distinguished  Vice-Presidents  now  added  to  the 
list.  He  was  sure  that  the  Council  could  not  have  chosen  names 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  than  those  which  had  been  approved, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  all  be  glad  and  willing  to  assist 
him.  If  it  had  rested  with  him,  he  should  have  been  exceedingly 
happy  to  yield  precedence  to  any  one  of  those  gentlemen.  A  great 
number  of  new  members  had  been  elected  on  the  Council,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  lend  him  valuable  aid.  With  new 
men  they  might  hope  for  new  papers,  and  he  felt  sanguine  that 
some  of  the  new  members  of  the  Council  would  contribute  them.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  him  that  Mr.  Manly  and  Mr.  Pinlaison,  who  had 
so  admirably  performed  the  duties  of  honorary  secretaries  for  four  years, 
were  retiring — ^for  the  secretaries  were,  after  all,  the  real  executive, — 
but  their  newly-elected  successors  were  both  so  well-known,  and  so 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  Institute,  that  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  they  would  be  able  to  work  harmoniously,  and  keep  the  Society 
going  for  another  twelve  months.  Anything  he  could  possibly  do  for 
the  Institute  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  it — he  being  now  one  of  the  oldest  members,  and 
feeling  that  almost  all  his  success  in  life  had  been  due  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute. 

The  auditors  having  been  unanimously  re-elected  by  the  associates, 
Mr.  B.  NEWBA.TT  proposed  that  they  should  give  their  thanks  to 
the  outgoing  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  officers  of  the 
Society.  In  saying  that  such  a  resolution  at  such  a  meeting  would  be 
its  own  best  advocate,  he  by  no  means  wished  to  imply  that  it  should  be 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  everybody  was  too  indifferent 
to  put  a  vote  of  this  kind  to  the  challenge.  They  would  all  agree 
that  no  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  earnest  men  than  to 
watch  their  work  closely,  and  to  criticize  it  or  reward  it  as  its  merits 
might  seem  to  deserve.  On  an  occasion  so  exceptional  as  this — he  might 
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even  say  so  historical — when,  to  adopt  a  phrase  now  heing  largely  used 
in  another  place,  sometimes  with  exultation  and  sometimes  with 
despondency,  they  were  "at  the  parting  of  the  ways", — a  resolution  of 
this  kind  would  gain  hy  some  small  special  comment.  This  comment 
he  thought  himself  not  unfitted  to  offer ;  for  having  for  nearly  half  a 
generation  merely  looked  on  the  proceecUngs  of  this  Institute  from  a 
distance,  he  had  enjoyed,  for  this  purpose,  the  advantage  which  the 
old  adage  allots  to  those  who  watch  the  game  rather  than  to  those 
who  play  it.  In  his  view  this  resolution,  though  chiefly  directed  to 
those  who  were  retiring,  had  a  wider  sweep  and  a  larger  embrace,  for 
in  some  sort,  at  this  moment,  he  thought  they  should  extend  their 
acknowledgments  to  those  other  and  earlier  guiders  of  the  Institute, 
who  in  their  day  and  generation  did  so  much  to  build  up  the  fame 
and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this  Society.  Many  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, were  equally  beyond  praise  and  blame.  But,  fortunately,  there 
were  still  left  many  of  the  old  officers  who  had  been  with  the 
Institute  through  good  and  ill  report,  and  they  would  rejoice  that  this 
first  chapter  of  the  Institute  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  men  who 
had  shed  so  much  lustre  upon  its  annals.  In  the  late  President 
especially,  he  thought  he  should  wound  no  susceptibilities  if  he  asked 
them  to  recognize  one  who  w&s primus  inter  pares.  He  had  exem2)lified 
in  many  fields  of  labour  the  old  maxim  that  "  knowledge  is  power"  ; 
and  in  their  domain  of  work  he  had  united  with  a  profound  technical 
knowledge  of  assurance  principles  the  power  of  adapting  them  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  which  they  and  those  who  followed  might  en- 
deavour to  emulate,  but  could  never  hope  to  excel.  He  (the  speaker) 
also  particularly  wished  to  mention  the  name  of  one  who  might, 
par  excellence,  be  called  the  maker  of  the  charter,  and  who  had  been 
fittingly  chosen  as  one  of  the  first  to  reap  one  of  the  highest  honours 
which  the  Institute  could  confer.  For  many  years  Mr.  Sutton,  by 
labours  known  and  unknown,  had  deserved  well  of  their  little  State, 
and  he  trusted  he  mi^ht  live  to  enjoy  an  even  larger  measure  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  and  of  the  thanks  they  now  awarded 
him.  He  would  add  one  word  as  to  the  future :  In  the  higher  and 
larger  place  which  the  Institute  held  in  the  public  regard,  there  had 
been  much  wisdom  shown  in  giving  it  a  visible  unity  by  calling  to  this 
new  Council,  men  representing  every  section  of  the  profession — ^men 
who  had  not  hitherto  been  in  close  association  with  them,  and  who, 
always  held  in  high  regard,  had  very  fittingly  been  referred  to  by  the 
present  Chairman.  In  the  new  President  they  had  one  who,  sharing 
all  the  best  traditions  of  the  Institute,  would  bnng  to  its  councils  a 
welding  influence,  and  a  highly  stimulating  influence,  for  notwith- 
standing all  his  modest  disclaimer  of  his  own  merits,  he  would  be  able, 
both  by  precept  and  practical  example,  to  teach  the  rising  generation 
the  sometimes  needful  lesson  that,  by  acts  of  faithfulness  as  well  as 
by  products  of  genius,  every  man,  by  doing  in  liis  day  and  generation 
with  all  his  might  that  which  his  hand  found  to  do,  might  be  a  help 
and  ornament  to  the  profession  from  which  he  received  countenance 
and  profit,  and  to  which  he  was  in  consequence  so  much  the  debtor. 
He  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  which, 
Mr.  E.  JusTiCAN  having  seconded,  was  at  once  heartily  adopted. 
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Opening  Address  by  the  President,  Archibald  Day^  Esq. 
[Delivered  29  Nov.  1886.] 

In  conformity  with  the  practice  which  has  grown  up  during 
recent  years,  it  becomes  my  duty,  in  virtue  of  the  office  which  you 
have  so  recently  conferred  upon  me,  to  offer  on  this,  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  some  few  remarks  in  the  nature  of  an  inaugural 
address. 

The  custom  was  initiated,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  my  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Bailey  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Institute,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  while 
the  Presidential  chair  was  filled  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Sprague, 
whose  learned  and  most  instructive  addresses  were  looked  forward 
to  from  year  to  year  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  with  ever- 
increasing  interest.  I  could  not  hope  to  achieve  any  such  success, 
and,  indeed,  I  would  gladly  have  broken  through  the  rule  and 
have  thus  avoided  the  comparisons  which  might  be  made  between 
my  humble  efforts  and  the  elaborate  manifestoes  of  my  great 
predecessor ;  but  I  comply  with  the  desire  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Council,  who  hint  that  this  ceremony  is  part  of  the  duties 
attaching  to  the  post  of  honour  to  which  I  have  been  elevated, 
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trusting  that  you  will  bear  with  patience  what  I  fear  may  not 
prove  very  instructive  or  interesting  remarks.  These,  I  am 
disposed  to  make  rather  of  a  retrospective  character^  and  to  com- 
prise within  them  some  matters  which  are  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  finance  of  life  assurance. 

It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  any  further  reference  to  the  new 
Charter  of  Incorporation  is  quite  unnecessary.  That  has  been 
introduced  again  and  again,  and  the  subject  is  well-nigh  exhausted. 
What  remains  to  be  seen  is  *'  what  we  shall  do  with  it."  One 
great  advantage  which  has  actually  accrued  to  the  Institute  thereby 
has  been  the  prolongation  of  the  usual  term  of  ofiSce  in  the  case  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  while  it  has  at  the  same  time  curtailed  the 
period  during  which  the  present  and  future  Presidents  may  retain 
the  dignity.  It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  on  this^  the 
earliest  occasion  which  ofibrs,  express  the  admiration  which  I  feel 
for  Mr.  Sprague's  genius,  and  for  the  hearty  zeal  which  he  has  ever 
thrown  into  all  matters  which  he  undertook,  both  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  sides  of  the  actuarial  profession,  for  the  care  which, 
as  President,  he  has  shown  for  the  honour  of  the  Institute  and  in 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the.  mass  of 
learned  and  original  contributions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession  through  the  medium  of  the  Institute 
and  its  Journal.     "  Nil  tetigit  quod  non  omavitJ' 

Those  whose  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sprague  has  endured  as 
long  as  my  own — and  there  are  few  left  who  have  known  him 
longer — can  testify  to  the  devotion  which  he,  throughout  his  career, 
has  displayed  in  the  encouragement  of  the  exercise  of  the  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  Institute.  His  own  academical  distinctions 
(combined  as  they  were  with  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of 
the  practical  duties  of  the  actuary  to  a  life  assurance  company), 
procured  for  him  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  without  the 
ordeal  of  the  usual  examinations.  But  this  did  not  prevent  his  taking 
the  most  active  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination  of  the 
many  students  who  came  up  in  the  usual  course ;  and,  learning 
what  were  the  principal  difiiculties  which  they  had  met  with  in 
their  reading,  he  volunteered,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Council 
founded,  a  class  in  which  to  read,  with  any  who  might  be  willing  to 
join,  the  subjects  contained  in  the  syllabus  of  examinations.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  ovum  from  which  sprung  the  appointment  of  a  tutor, 
subsidized  by  the  Institute  for  the  assistance  of  students  preparing 
for  the  "  Intermediate"  Examination,  the  success  of  which,  having 
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been  many  times  publicly  recognized^  has  led,  after  a  few  yeara^ 
experience,  to  the  extension  of  the  privilege  to  the  students  reading 
for  what  was  then  known  as  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
Those  who  are  better  qualified  than  myself  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  this  matter  have  decided  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  offering 
the  same  assistance  to  those  desirous  of  passing,  by  the  final 
examination,  from  the  degree  of  Associate  to  that  of  Fellow, 
desiring  to  observe  first,  the  results  which  may  follow  from  the  more 
detailed  syllabus  which  was  in  course  of  preparation ;  otherwise, 
I  should  advocate  the  appointment  of  a  third  tutor,  under  the 
conviction  that  this  was  a  most  legitimate  mode  of  expending  part 
of  the  income  of  the  Institute,  and  as  being  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  its  educational  objects. 

It  was  as  recently  as  last  session  that  Mr.  Sprague  contributed 
his  great  paper  on  the  Graphic  Method  of  Graduation — an 
admirable  specimen  of  thoroughness  in  the  mastery  of  a  subject, 
combined  with  extreme  lucidity ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  scientific  principle  or  method  was  ever  advanced  so  much  by 
a  single  effort.  He  has  made  the  subject  his  own,  and  it  will 
always  henceforth  be  associated  with  bis  name.  Mr.  Sprague  has 
also  advanced  upon  and  widely  extended  problems  which  have 
exercised  the  minds  of  others ;  and  as  but  one  instance  thereof,  I 
am  glad  to  record  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  relief  I  feel  for  his 
carrying  many  steps  further,  an  investigation  to  which  I  had 
devoted  much  attention  in  former  years,  namely,  the  probabilities 
of  marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  issue  therefrom,  combined  with 
the  question  of  assurance  necessary  to  protect  reversionary  interests 
against  the  contingency  thereof.  The  continued  success  of  this 
Institute  will  be  assured  so  long  as  its  most  eminent  members 
evince  the  same  unflagging  interest  in  its  proceedings,  the  same 
perseverance  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
our  profession,  and  the  same  desire  to  increase  its  power  and 
influence,  as  Mr.  Sprague  so  conspicuously  has  done  during  the 
many  years  of  his  membership. 

Passing  from  this  personal  tnbute  to  the  merits  of  the  late 
President,  I  would  refer  cursorily  to  a  few  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and 
principally  to  a  variation  introduced  into  the  system  of  examina- 
tions. The  new  rules  of  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Council 
in  accordance  with  the  Bye- Laws,  and  which  really  came  into 
operation  in  April  last,  have  provided  opportunities  for  candidates 
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obtaining  special  recognition  by  the  introduction  of  optional 
subjects  into  each  part  of  the  necessary  examinations^  sach  as 
Conic  Sections  in  Part  I^  Differential  Calculus  in  Part  II,  and  the 
Application  of  Higher  Mathematics  in  Fart  III.  Those  gentlemen 
who  are  content  simply  to  qualify  for  the  next  stage  will  find  the 
examination  practically  very  similar  to  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  sufficient;  but  on  the  publication  of  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  the  names  will  appear  in  alphabetical  order, 
while  those  who  take  up,  in  addition  and  with  success,  the  optional 
subjects,  will  gain  the  distinction  of  special  marking  in  the 
published  list.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  myself  if  some  scheme 
of  a  special  honour  class  could  be  evolved. 

It  may  not  be  within  the  knowledge  of  all  present  this  evening 
that- on  the  occasion  of  the  very  first  examinations  held  by  the 
Institute,  which  happened  in  the  year  1850 — and  the  practice 
obtained  for  a  few  years  subsequently — the  result  announced  was 
that  Messrs.  Bailey,  Orchard,  and  Porter  had  passed  with  distinc- 
tion, and  that  certain  other  gentlemen  had  passed.  The  names 
were  placed  alphabetically,  the  Council  considering  it  inexpedient 
that  any  order  of  merit  should  be  recorded.  It  thus  appears  that 
we  are  now,  in  some  measure,  reverting  to  the  original  practice, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  will  meet  with  general  approval, 
though  I,  personally,  feel  that  a  greater  difference  might  be  made 
between  the  classes,  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  application  of  a 
less  severe  examination  test  to  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  more 
than  an  ordinary  pass.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  an 
examination  committee  (provided  for  by  recent  Bye-Laws)  to 
advise  with  the  examiners,  &c.,  may  prove  valuable,  and  may 
further  tend  to  a  more  consistent  relation  between  the  papers  of 
different  years,  and  perhaps,  also,  between  the  proportion  of  the 
successful  candidates  to  the  unsuccessful.  The  percentage  of 
failures  on  the  last  occasion  was  very  marked,  and  some  soreness 
was  exhibited  in  the  letters  of  certain  correspondents  in  the 
insurance  press  —  presumably  unsuccessful  candidates.  The 
members  may  be  assured  that  eveiy  possible  consideration  will  be 
given  by  the  examination  committee  to  all  reasonable  complaints. 

Some  of  the  statistics  of  the  results  of  former  examinations 
seem  worthy  of  record,  and  they  are  accordingly  submitted  in  the 
following  table : 
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Date  Of 

Preumikary 

Iktebmediatr 

Final 

Exftmmation 

(Yean 

included) 

Entered 

Passed 

Per-oent 

Entered 

Passed 

Per-cent 

Entered 

Passed 

Per.cent 

185(«1 

1 
(Only  one  cxami 

1 

52     ;     40 

nation  ret 
76-9 

Luired  in 
23 

these  two  years) 
22        95-7 

12 

11 

91-7 

'    1852-56 

7 

7 

100-0 

1    1857-61 

44 

30 

68-2 

19 

14 

73-7 

10 

8 

80-0 

1862-66 

63 

30 

47-6 

34 

11 

32-4 

10 

8 

800 

1867-71 

104 

42 

40-4 

40 

20 

500 

11 

7 

64-2 

;    1872-76 

96 

82 

33-3 

56 

25 

44-6 

22 

14 

64-2 

•1877-81 

105 

39 

371 

52 

20 

38-5 

10 

8 

800 

1882-86 

116 

44 

380 
44-3 

76 

35 

461 
490 

38 

19 

500 
65-7 

1 

580 

257 

300 

147 

108 

71 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

82 

*  Four  years  only  are  included  in  this  division,  the  date  of  examination 
having  been  changed  in  1878-9  from  December  to  April. 

The  table  requires  little  explanation^  but  the  grand  results 
appear  to  be  that^  from  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  examina- 
tions^ 592  candidates  had  presented  themselves^  and  82  successfully 
passed  their  final  examinations.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  65 
remain  upon  the  list  of  existing  Fellows  of  the  Institute^  eight  only 
have  died^  while  nine  have  retired  from  various  causes.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  44  per-cent  of  the  candidates  at 
matriculation  were  successful^  49  per-cent  at  the  intermediate^  and 
66  per-cent  at  the  final  examination^  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  applicants  come  up  for  the  first  less  thoroughly  prepared  than 
they  do  when  they  enter  for  the  two  later  and  more  important 
competitions. 

While  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to 
keep  up  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  for  admission  to  the  Fellowship^ 
it  must^  at  the  same  time^  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  candidates  at 
our  examinations  are^  as  a  rule^  drawn  from  a  limited  class — ^the 
clerks  in  life  assiurance  offices — and  that  these  are  not,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  appointed  to  such  positions  on  the  score  of 
their  having  any  special  aptitude  for  actuarial  studies.  They  are 
handicapped,  too,  in  a  manner  not  experienced  to  so  great  an  extent 
by  students  in  other  professions,  by  many  hours  of  daily  official 
work,  and  those  who  have  come  up  for  our  examinations  and  proved 
successful,  must  have  exercised  great  self-denial  in  the  course  of 
their  preparation.  I  would  that  the  rewards  which  follow  such 
merit  and  perseverance  were  of  a  more  lucrative  character.    Higher 
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prizes  are^  no  doubt^  to  be  obtained  in  other  professions ;  still  I 
question  whether  the  position  of  the  actuarj'  to  an  assurance 
company  of  wealth  and  standing  is  not  one  to  be  envied  by  a  host 
of  successful  practitioners  in  any  other  profession. 

It  will  have  been  noticed^  as  a  significant  change  effected  lately 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  that,  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  introduction  on  the  Council  of 
certain  distinguished  members  of  the  Actuaries'  Club  who  had 
previously  become,  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  Charter,  Fellows  of  our 
body,  a  considerable  infusion  of  new  blood  had  been  effected  from 
the  ranks  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  become  Fellows  by  examina- 
tion. This  is  clearly  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
much  is  hoped  for  from  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  Council ;  but  a 
word  of  recognition  is  due  to  the  self-denial  of  several  distinguished 
actuaries  who  have  voluntarily  given  the  members  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  so  large  a  redistribution  of  seats.  It  may  now  be 
hoped  that  no  more  may  be  heard  of  the  whisperings  that  widely 
propagated  the  notion  that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  a 
self-elected  clique. 

Looking  further  afield  than  the  limited  concerns  of  our  own 
Institute,  I  may  refer  to  a  few  matters  possessing  general  interest 
for  assurance  students  which  have  occurred  since  the  President's 
address  of  last  session,  some  of  which  have  been  of  vast  significance 
and  importance.  Although  it  has  been  the  practice  at  our  sessional 
meetings  to  avoid  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  individual  companies, 
confining  our  observations  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  theoretical 
principles,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  disaster  which 
has  ovei'taken  the  Briton,  Medical  and  General  Life  Association. 
I  will  ignore  all  discussion  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
institution,  the  dark  spot  upon  the  record  of  the  assurance  history 
of  the  year,  but  I  claim  to  be  entitled  to  bring  before  you  certain 
matters  and  certain  lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  the 
catastrophe. 

1.  Referring  to  the  now  published  report  to  Mr.  Justice  Kay 
of  Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever  and  Co.,  the  accountants  appointed  by 
the  Court  to  investigate  the  position  of  the  assets,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  represented  that  certain  amounts  "had  been  abstracted 
"  from  the  funds  of  the  association  at  various  times  and  in  various 
'^  manners  since  the  year  1873" ;  and  in  another  place,  ''these 
"  additions  are  fraudulent,  inasmuch  as  they  render  fake  the 
"  published  accounts  of  the  association,  although  they  do  not  add 
"  to  the  total  loss  by  defalcations.' '    (I  may  remark,  parenthetically, 
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that  for  perspicuity  and  method  the  report  of  the  accountants  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  actuaries  employed  hy  the 
Court).  What  is  the  lesson  that  we  may  learn  here  ?  Is  it  that 
a  system  of  Government  supervision^  glihly  recommended  by 
irresponsible  writers^  should  be  introduced  ?  Is  it  that  the  Act  of 
1870  has  failed?  I  think  not;  and  for  myself  would  strongly 
deprecate  panic  legislation^  or  any  additional  interference  by 
Grovemment  departments.  Frauds  happen  in  other  institutions 
besides  life  assurance  companies^  and  although  this  failure  may 
be  the  cause  of  much  suffering  to  many  unfortunate  persons^  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  the  vast  mass  of  our  life 
assurance  societies^  representing  approximately  assets  of  150 
millions  and  sums  assured  of  450  millions^  are  beyond  suspicion^ 
and  indeed  are  both  admirably  and  conscientiously  conducted. 
The  conclusion  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  drawn  from  this 
catastrophe  is,  that  the  auditing  of  assurance  office  accounts  should 
be  made  of  a  far  more  thorough  character,  and  that  companies 
should  appoint  and  properly  remunerate  independent  and  pro- 
fessional accountants,  who  might  cany  on  a  continuous  audit,  and 
who,  it  may  be  suggested,  should  be  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  just  as  their  actuaries  invariably  will  be 
Fellows  of  our  Institute.  The  idea  is  not  novel.  It  has  existed 
in  practice  in  Scotland  where  assurance  institutions  attain  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  these  are  almost  universally  audited  by  Chartered 
Accountants  who  are  independent  of  the  officers,  and  who  keep  up 
a  regular  and  continuous  audit.  It  is  a  credit  to  Scotland  that 
no  assurance  failure  of  this  disastrous  character  has  occurred  there, 
and  I  suggest  whether  to  the  system  of  audit  may  not  be  attributed 
some  of  the  merit. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  point  to  some  signs  of  an 
improving  system;  for  instance,  one  of  our  most  conservative 
assurance  institutions  appointed  professional  auditors  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  with  a  view  to 
future  adoption  at  the  meeting  of  another  company  which  I  was 
privileged  to  attend. 

2.  It  is  fair  to  note  here  how  inaccurate  are  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  various  journals  that  certain  eminent 
actuaries  gave,  as  recently  as  1875,  a  certificate  of  the  solvency  of 
the  Briton,  Medical  and  General  This  assuredly  they  did  not 
do.  They  were  consulted  upon  its  position  as  exhibited  by  the 
statements  and  valuations  made  up  to  December  1872,  based 
upon  the  Carlisle  4  per-cent  Tables  and  deposited  with  the  Board 
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of  Trade^  and  by  a  subsequent  valuation  made  two  yean  later^  and 
they  found  on  the  figures  submitted  to  them  that  there  was 
a  balance  of  some  £200,000  available  for  future  expenses  and 
contingencies.  They  further  approved  a  plan  submitted  to  them 
for  securing  for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders  the  existing 
assets^  and  for  reducing  the  expenses  to  a  minimum^  upon  which 
scheme  they  reported  thus  (the  document  has  become  public  by  its 
appearance  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book) : 

"It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  means  of  a  new  company 
with  an  adequate  paid-up  capital,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Briton,  and 
conducting  its  business  on  the  same  premises,  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  connection  which  will  at  once  be  available,  will  agree 
to  work  the  existing  business  at  a  charge  of  8  per-cent  of  the  premium 
income  for  the  first  two  years,  6  per-eent  for  the  succeeding  five  years, 
and  5  per-cent  thereafter.  Assuming  this  plan  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  existing  business  to  be  preserved,  and  taking  the  balance  of 
assets  over  and  above  the  accrued  liabilities  to  be  £659,305,  according 
to  the  balance  sheet  last  published y  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
society  possesses  a  large  unpaid  capital  (£142,000)  as  a  further 
guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  its  assurance  contracts,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  in  a  position,  with  careful  and  judicious  management, 
to  discharge  all  existing  liabilities  as  they  mature." 

The  gentlemen  whose  signatures  were  attached  were  actuaries 
of  the  highest  reputation  in  their  profession.  Whether  it  were 
wholly  wise  to  give  an  opinion  at  all  upon  a  case  in  which  the 
figures  set  out  had  not  had  their  personal  verification  is  a  matter 
which  we  need  not  now  discuss.  Undoubtedly  the  sole  motive  which 
actuated  them  was  the  noble  desire  to  save  from  shipwreck  the 
institution  and  its  members ;  and  had  the  facts  placed  before  them 
been  as  stated^  and  had  the  oflSce  been  in  the  future  conducted  on 
the  terms  which  had  the  approval  of  the  actuaries,  they  would  not 
now  be  feeling  misgivings  that  they  had,  though  with  such  praise- 
worthy motives,  lent  their  authority  to  its  reconstruction.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  giving  it  publicity,  that  these  gentlemen,  when  they 
found  by  the  annual  returns  that  the  management  was  not  acting 
on  the  understanding  which  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  new 
arrangement,  addressed  a  protest  to  the  board  against  the  course 
which  was  being  pursued,  and  then  and  there  repudiated  all 
responsibility  for  the  results  which  might  follow. 

3.  On  hearing  the  petition  for  winding  up  the  Briton,  Medical 
and  Oeneral  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  Court  remitted  the 
task  of  making  the  requisite  valuation  of  its  liabilities  to  Messrs. 
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Bailey  and  Hardy  (gentlemen  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
undertake  a  duty  of  such  delicacy  and  importance)^  and  they  may 
be  complimented  on  the  thorough  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled 
the  task^  as  well  as  upon  the  perfect  distinctness  with  which^  in 
comparatively  few  words,  they  have  stated  the  principles  upon 
which  their  valuation  was  made,  and  the  final  results  at  which 
they  had  arrived. 

A  very  noteworthy  incident  in  connection  with  this  liquidation 
is  the  popularity,  as  evidenced  by  correspondence  and  comments 
in  the  insurance  press,  of  the  scheme  for  reconstruction,  with  a 
reduction  of  contracts,  provided  for  by  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  in  place  of  liquidation  pure  and  simple.  In  the  present 
instance  it  is  probable  that  many  unfortunate  victims  will  have 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  actuarial  foresight 
which  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1870  the  beneficial  clauses  which 
Mr.  Justice  Kay  has  seen  fit  to  determine  upon  applying.  But  it 
is  still  somewhat  surprizing  that,  when  the  policyholders  of  the 
Briton,  Medical  and  General  had  been  allowed  the  right  of  voting 
by  proxy  on  the  question  of  reconstruction  or  liquidation,  so  small 
a  proportion  should  have  exercised  their  privilege.  The  numbers 
who  voted  appear  to  have  been :  for  winding  up,  2,563,  assured 
for  £580,000;  for  reconstruction,  2,539,  assured  for  £796,000; 
together  amounting  to  40  per-cent  of  the  whole ;  and  the  recon- 
struction is,  therefore,  the  act  of  the  Court  on  the  recommendation 
of  only  one-fifth  of  the  assured.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
how  it  was  determined  who  should  be  qualified  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  voting.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  policy  to  be 
in  mortgage,  and  between  mortgagee  and  assured  the  interests  in 
the  treatment  of  a  policy  may  be  diverse. 

Passing  to  a  wider  field,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  in 
a  few  words  to  the  scheme  of  national  provident  insurance, 
promulgated  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blackley.  This  gentleman,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  a  somewhat  Utopian  idea,  has  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  obtain  for  his  plans  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  two  successive  Parliaments 
(with  a  recommendation  for  the  re-appointment  of  such  committee 
in  the  newly-elected  chamber) ;  and  it  must  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  much  could  be  urged  in  support  of  the  compulsory  system  of 
which  the  reverend  Canon  is  an  advocate.  It  was  no  doubt 
thought,  by  many  of  our  actuarial  friends,  that  the  evidence  given 
by  that  distinguished  expert,  the  actuary  to  the  Chief  Registry  of 
Friendly  Societies,  before  the  committee  of  1885,  had  gone  far 
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towards  extinguishing  the  chance  of  a  favourable  report,  hadtime 
been  available  for  its  preparation  before  the  dissolution.  The  new 
committee  which  sat  last  spring  found  its  deliberations  summarily 
stopped,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  critical 
stage;  but  the  evidence  which  has  since  been  published  in  the 
report  of  its  proceedings  contains  much  that  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  members  of  this  Institute,  notably  the  evidence 
given  by  one  of  its  veteran  members,  Mr.  Pinckard — and  that  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  replete,  as  usual,  with  marks  of  his  genius,  freshness, 
and  originality.  Both  Mr.  Pinckard  and  Mr.  Hardy,  as  well, 
apparently,  as  Mr.  Blackley  himself,  attach  greater  importance  to 
the  provision  for  pension  after  70  than  to  the  sick  pay  prior  to 
that  age ;  and  therein  lies  the  essential  difference  between  his  plan 
and  the  compulsory  national  insurance  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  provides  (1)  for  sickness  benefit,  and  (2)  for  compensation 
in  case  of  accident,  with  no  deferred  annuity  or  payment  at  death, 
which  benefits,  Dr.  Ashchrott,  who  was  examined  as  to  the  German 
system,  considered  were  distinctly  objectionable.  Mr.  Hardy's 
evidence,  like  every  actuarial  report  that  he  makes,  will  well  repay 
careful  study ;  while  all  his  friends  will  cordially  appreciate  the 
energetic  protest  he  made  against  being  supposed  to  approve  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proposed  contribution  towards  the  national  scheme y 
because  he  might  have  given  an  opinion  that,  according  to  certain 
tables y  such  an  amount  would  mathematically  be  the  equivalent  of 
sick  pay  of  8^.,  and  pension  of  4fS.  per  week. 

Much  opposition  was  offered  before  the  committee  by 
representatives  of  the  large  affiliated  friendly  societies;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  their  condemnation  of  it  is  especially 
significant,  as  the  foundation  and  growth  of  national  provident 
insurance  under  Government  supervision  might,  in  their  view, 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  many  of  these  bodies.  They  have 
probably  taken  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  matter.  The  discussion 
of  Canon  Blackley's  pet  scheme  at  our  Institute  would  probably 
have  been  considered  as  treading  too  closely  upon  the  border-land 
of  politics,  otherwise  it  might  be  marvelled  why  the  actuaries  had 
not  had  their  say  upon  it.  Whether  a  minimum  sum  of  iElO  could 
be  collected  within  three  years  from  every  man  or  woman  who 
attains  the  age  of  18;  whether  every  person  should  contribute  the 
same  sum  in  respect  of  the  same  benefits,  while  the  probabilities 
of  receiving  them  are  vastly  different;  whether  pauperism  does 
not  arise  from  other  circumstances  than  sickness ;  whether  com- 
pulsoiy  thrift  will  affect  an  individual's  moral  nature;  whether, 
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seeing  that  the  fund  for  providing  the  benefits  has  to  be  collected 
from  every  person^  and  accumulated  until  they  fall  due^  it  might 
not  be  a  simpler  process  to  pay  them  out  of  the  taxes^  without  all 
this  vast  complication  of  collection  and  administration;  are  all 
questions  that  enter  into  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  but 
which  might  run  the  risk  of  being  ruled  outside  the  pale  of  our 
proceedings.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  third  House  of 
Commons  will  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion  upon  a  subject  which  has  eluded  the  grasp  of 
its  predecessors.  Already,  notice  has  been  given  that  the  question 
will  be  brought  forward  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Those  who  feared  the  effect  which  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
if  extended  to  national  insurance,  would  have  upon  societies  having 
kindred  objects,  were  perhaps  hardly  cognizant  of  the  puny  results 
which  flowed  from  the  eflForts  of  Government  to  grant  assurances 
of  small  sums  through  the  agency  of  the  gigantic  system  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  nation.     It  is  little 
more  than  twenty  years  since  the  Government  of  the  day,  con- 
sidering it  their  duty  to  protect  the  savings  of  the  provident, 
though  poorer,  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  give  them  absolute 
security  instead  of  the  doubtful  solvency  (as  they  considered  it)  of 
the  companies  then  transacting  assurances  of  comparatively  small 
sums,  inaugurated  the  system  of  life  assurance  through  the  Post 
Office.     As  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  a  return  veiy  recently 
issued,  the  total  assurances  granted  through  the  Post  Office  have 
not  exceeded  £610,000;    while,  to  make  the  failure  to  collect 
customers  still  more  conspicuous,  a  company  which  was  unfavour- 
ably referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  introducing 
his   measure   (in   1864)   counts  its   annual  new  assurances   by 
millions.     Many  will  think  that  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
functions  of  the  Government  to  continue,  as  a  department,  a  field 
of  business   in  which  they  enter  into   direct  competition  with 
private  enterprize. 

While  commenting  on  the  feeble  action  of  one  State  department 
in  the  matter  of  life  assurance,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
there  seems  reason  to  hope — ^from  a  statement  made  by  Baron 
de  Worms,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  making  arrangements  whereby  it  is  hoped  that  the  Blue 
Book  containing  the  annual  returns  made  by  assurance  companies 
may  be  issued  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  desired  that  this  exhibition  of  zeal  may  not  be  allowed  to  cool. 
The  Blue  Book  was  circulated  this  year  at  the  end  of  July.     The 
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accounts  contained  therein  would  be  those  lodged  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  during  the  year  1885,  and  would  be  those  relating 
mainly  to  the  year  1884;  and  the  effect  has  been  that  the  public, 
who  by  the  enterprize  of  the  offices  have  been  put  in  possession 
(in  most  instances  long  before  July  1886)  of  the  figures  of  1885, 
have  had  no  means  of  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding 
statements  of  1884.  One  would  think  that  a  greater  work  than 
this  might  obtain  publication  in  a  less  period.  Whether  the 
modern  system  of  publishing  summaries  in  the  appendix — which, 
be  it  remarked,  are  an  innovation  (and,  I  freely  admit,  a  laudable 
one)  of  the  department,  and  not  in  literal  compliance  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament — ^may  be  in  part  answerable  for  the  delay,  we  may 
leave  undiscussed.  It  seems  that  the  Board  had,  according  to 
their  Parliamentary  secretary,  received  no  previous  complaints  on 
the  subject,  and  it  may  therefore  be  confidently  anticipated,  now 
that  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
delay,  that  they  will  speedily  recognize  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  returns  lately  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  have  now 
become  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  they  may  be 
spared  any  recapitulation  of  the  figures.  There  has  been  a  total 
increase  in  the  life  and  annuity  funds  of  4|  millions,  and  in  the 
premium  income  of  little  less  than  half  a  million — nearly  one-half 
of  this  being  industrial  premium  income.  But,  alas !  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  expenses  of  management  and  commission, 
which,  on  the  ordinary  branch  of  business,  is  now  14*1  per-cent, 
against  13*7  per-cent  in  the  previous  return.  The  growth  of  the 
ordinary  premium  income  has  been  small ;  and  the  interval  may 
not  be  long  before  the  new  assurances,  though  they  may  not  fall 
in  actual  amount,  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  waste  caused 
by  lapses,  surrenders,  or  death  claims. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
existing  assurance  per  head  of  population.  Taking  the  ordinary 
assurances  in  force  at  £450,000,000,  and  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  36,000,000,  we  have  an  average  assurance  of 
£12.  10^.  Putting  aside  the  female  population,  amongst  whom 
the  practice  of  effecting  assurances  in  the  ordinary  class  is  very 
unusual,  the  male  population  remaining  would  be  17^  millions, 
and  the  equivalent  average  assurance  would  be  £26 ;  while,  by 
confining  the  basis  to  that  of  the  adult  male  population,  i.e.,  above 
the  age  of  20,  the  number  of  adult  males  would  be  about  9 
millions,  upon  which  the  average  rate  of  assurance  would  work 
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out  about  £50  per  head.  This  is,  of  course,  the  roughest  approxi- 
mation ;  and  it  would  be  somewhat  affected  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  average  by  the  amount  of  the  industrial  assurances,  of 
which  comparatively  little  is  at  present  known.  The  industrial 
premium  income^  according  to  the  last  return  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  £3,289,181 — 3^  millions — and  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  industrial  premiums  are  about  5  per-cent  on  the  amount 
assured^  the  gross  amount  of  industrial  assurance  would  approxi- 
mate to  66  millions.  The  assurance  upon  children's  lives  and 
upon  minors  might  probably  be  26  millions,  leaving  40  millions 
for  policies  upon  lives  of  adults ;  and  as  it  is  understood  that  in 
this  class  of  industrial  assurances  the  sexes  are  about  equally 
divided,  there  would  be  about  20  millions  to  spread  over  the 
population^  restricted  as  above;  and  the  average  amount  of 
assurance  arrived  at  would  be  about  £52  per  head  of  adult  male 
population. 

It  would  appear  from  the  returns  that  the  claims  by  death 
over  a  series  of  years  have  shown  no  startling  irregularities.  They 
have  increased,  as  it  seemed  natural  they  would,  from  some  nine 
millions  per  annum  in  1871,  to  lOj^  millions  (ordinary  assurances) 
in  the  returns  for  1885,  and  this  is  a  very  considerable  sum  to  be 
distributed  yearly  fix>m  institutions  mainly  resorted  to  by  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  making  family  provision.  I  am  aware 
that  the  doctrine  has  been  promulgated  that  the  increase  of  life 
assurance  did  not  of  necessity  imply  an  increase  of  provident 
habits  in  the  community ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  effecting 
of  life  policies  might  to  some  extent  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
improvidence,  attested  by  the  numerous  assurances  required  as 
collateral  securities.  This  might  have  been  deduced  from 
observations  upon  the  business  of  certain  "  class''  offices ;  but  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  larger  general  assurance  companies,  and 
notably  of  the  non-commission-paying  offices,  would  not  unlikely 
present  strongly  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture.  The  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  me  of  observing  the  claim  experience  of  a  mutual 
office  of  repute,  and  having  extracted  the  whole  facts  from  a 
volume  of  the  claim  registers  taken  at  random,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  a  total  of  £425,000,  £250,000  had  been  paid  to  executors 
alone,  £51,000  to  trustees  of  marriage  settlements,  £92^000  to 
assignees^  or  executors  and  assignees  combined,  £32,000  to  persons 
assuring  the  life  of  another.  From  which  it  appears  that  three* 
fourths  of  the  whole  had  gone  to  the  families  of  the  assured,  while 
probably  they  would  have  i*eceived  in  the  other  classes  balances 
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remaining  after  satisfying  lenders  or  creditors.  The  example  is 
not  absolutely  conclusive  evidence,  because  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  members  had  contracted  loans  on  their  policies 
from  the  office  within  their  surrender-value,  and  it  might  be 
argued  that  they  should  have  been  transferred  to  the  third  class  in 
the  foregoing  statement;  but  whether  conclusive  or  not  as  an 
argument,  the  facts  quoted  will  not  be  uninteresting  as  an  illustra- 
tion. The  proportions  may  be  expected  to  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  of  various  offices. 

The  latest  Blue  Book  does  not  reveal  any  very  material  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  investments  of  our  companies ;  and  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  period  to  which  the 
accounts  published  relate.  We  should  hardly  expect  to  see,  before 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  the  effect  which  the  probably 
temporary  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  (and  the  consequently 
reduced  margins)  may  have  produced  under  the  heading  of 
"  Mortgages  upon  Property'*;  nor  how  far  a  panic  may  have  been 
excited  by  amateur  writers  upon  the  subject  of  life  assurance  as  to 
the  nature  and  eligibility  of  such  securities  for  the  investment 
of  assurance  funds.  During  the  last  five  years  the  amount  of 
mortgages  and  the  percentage  upon  total  assets  have  been  as 
represented  in  the  following  table: 


Blue  Book 
of 


1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 


Mortgages 

£ 
70,787,079 
71.151,812 
72,634,057 
74,282,393 
74,934,342 


Total  Assets 


£ 
153,482,645 
157,875,360 
162,622,879 
166,658,597 
170,921,970 


Percentage  of 

Mortgages 
to  Total  Assets 


46-1 
451 
44-7 
44-6 
43-9 


These  represent  mortgages  on  property,  and  do  not  include 
loans  on  security  of  rates  or  rent-charges.  The  latter  would  be 
more  distinctly  secured  upon  land,  and  should  come  into  the 
category  of  mortgages;  but  the  summaries  in  the  Blue  Book 
amalgamate  the  loans  on  rates  and  the  rent  charges.  The  total 
advances  on  rates  and  rent-charges  five  years  ago  were  £19,854,056, 
and  have  increased  to  £21,323,861;  but  the  percentage  upon  the 
whole  assets  remains  the  same — 12^. 

There  are  some  mortgages  on  land  which  political  circum- 
stances have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  realize  at  the  present 
crisis  except  at  a  very  serious  sacrifice.      I  allude  to  the  Irish 
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mortgages ;  and  as  something  akin  to  panic  has  arisen  as  to  these^ 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  all  the  information  publicly 
imparted  to  proprietors  and  policyholders  as  to  the  holdings  of 
their  companies  in  mortgages  upon  Irish  land.  Acting  on  a 
principle  that  a  proportion  of  its  funds  should  be  invested  by  any 
company  in  the  country  whence  any  substantial  premium  income 
has  been  derived,  many  offices  have  had  to  recognize  a  temporary 
lock-up  of  capital  in  Ireland.  The  directors  of  many  companies 
have  shown  a  wise  discretion  by  promptly  representing  to  their 
constituents  the  amounts  which  are  so  invested ;  and  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  gleaned  from  those  who  have  confessed  to  the 
soft  impeachment  points  to  an  investment  in  Ireland  of  some 
8  per-cent  of  their  funds.  Making  allowance  for  the  restriction 
imposed  by  the  constitution  of  some  companies^  it  would  appear 
that  many  had  no  such  investments  at  all ;  and  one  is  disposed  to 
believe  that^  taking  all  assurance  companies  together^  the  rate 
would  be  distinctly  lower  upon  the  total  funds,  and  that  the  entire 
advances  on  mortgage  of  Irish  property  made  by  the  assurance 
companies  of  Great  Britain  would  certainly  not  exceed  10  millions 
sterling.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  within  my  province  to  estimate 
the  probable  loss  which  may  arise,  but  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
principle  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  Scotch  institutions,  of 
forming  a  reserve  fund  from  the  excess  of  interest  received  on  Irish 
mortgages  beyond  that  realized  upon  similar  mortgages  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  would  be  entering  too  much  into  the  political 
sphere  to  oflFer  any  opinion  upon  the  probable  future  of  land 
values,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  margins  (which  in 
Irish  transactions  it  has  been  the  habit  to  require  at  a  higher  rate 
than  usual)  have  not  entirely  disappeared. 

The  investment  of  assurance  funds  on  mortgage  of  lands  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  Australia,  was  a  topic  of  Mr.  Sprague^s 
Presidential  address  last  year,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  that 
subject;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  British  funds  were 
seeking  investment  there,  it  occurred  to  Australian  companies,  on 
their  part,  to  seek  life  assurance  business  on  this  side,  and  that 
we  should  have  seen  the  advent  of  two  colonial  companies  upon 
British  soil.  They  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  found  a  ready 
welcome,  especially  in  this  year  of  fraternization  with  all  our 
colonists  and  the  great  exhibition  of  their  products  at  South 
Kensington.  The  stay,  however,  of  the  more  important  office  was 
very  limited ;  the  feeling  of  the  non-official  members,  expressed 
somewhat  freely,  having  led  to  the  withdrawal  by  the  directors 
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from  competition  with  English  companies  here.  Unfortunately, 
the  actuaries  had  so  impressed  the  colonists  with  statistics  showing 
the  greater  value  of  life  in  the  colonies  than  in  Great  Britain^  that 
the  members  at  one  special  meetings  of  which  I  read  a  newspaper 
report,  expressed  themselves  strongly  on  the  impolicy  of  diluting 
their  greater  vitality  with  the  exhausted  stamina  of  the  old  country. 
It  is  certainly  extraordinary  how  greatly  the  practice  of  life 
assurance  thrives  on  Australian  soil.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
greater  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  making 
family  provision,  or  to  the  more  energetic  mode  of  canvassing  on 
the  part  of  the  of&cials  of  the  companies,  we  need  not  now  stop  to 
enquire;  but  I  believe  that,  on  the  latter  head,  we  have  yet 
something  to  learn  from  our  colonial  rivals. 

But  our  colonial  friends  have  not  been  alone  in  their  designs 
to  reap  a  harvest  in  the  wide  assurance  field  of  Great  Britain. 
The  last  few  months  have  introduced  us  to  a  fresh  competitor 
from  the  novelty-producing  continent  of  America.  The  foremost 
exponent  of  the  assessment  plan  has  established  itself  in  this 
country  with  a  mission  to  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  life 
assurance  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  which  we  have 
continued  to  teach. 

Based  upon  the  assessment  principle,  which  seems  to  have 
become  more  or  less  popular  in  the  United  States,  the  plan  is  to 
cultivate  the  insurance,  as  divorced  from  the  investment,  element 
in  the  system  universally  recognized  here;  to  charge  rates  of 
contribution  after  claims  have  arisen  in  place  of  premiums 
collected  in  advance ;  to  reduce  the  small  reserve  fund  which  is 
formed  to  the  minor  object  of  equalizing  claims  in  various  years, 
instead  of  forming  a  fund  out  of  which  claims  are  to  be  ultimately 
paid ;  and  to  collect  rates  of  contribution  frcrm  members  by  six 
instalments  per  annum. 

With  true  missionary  zeal  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  to  the 
leviathan  company  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  are  informed  that : 

"  The  theory  that  as  a  company  grows  older  its  death-rate 
'^  constantly  increases  is  a  fallacy  abundantly  disproved 
''  by  the  experience  of,  among  others,  the  largest  and 
''  wealthiest  British  life  office  in  existence,  whose  death- 
^^  rate  during  its  ninth  septennial  period,  when  its 
^'  losses  were  admittedly  the  heaviest  it  had  ever 
"  experienced  during  its  long  and  prosperous  career, 
"  were  under  If  per-cent  per  annum  of  its  membership 
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"  ia  force.  To  provide  for  a  theoretical  death-rate, 
"  utterly  impossible  under  the  circumstances^  an  average 
''  annual  level  premium  of  over  3  per-cent  had  been 
"  collected  during  the  whole  period.' 


I  '•» 


It  is  convenient  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  has  been 
kept  down  by  the  immense  accretion  of  new  business  of  recent 
years,  and  that  instances  are  not  of  rare  occurrence  where  the 
accumulated  funds  were  successfully  employed  in  paying,  and 
would  continue  to  pay,  the  liabilities  as  they  accrued  under 
contracts  of  offices  which  have  ceased  to  transact  new  business  at 
all,  or  are  doing  so  at  a  diminished  rate.  It  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  assuring  community  here  will  prefer  to  give,  up 
the  security  which  the  present  system  provides,  and  to  accept 
in  place  thereof  the  faith  that  the  money  remaining  in  the  pockets 
of  the  members  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  critical  moment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  perpetual  calls  of  uncertain  amounts  during 
the  course  of  a  year  will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  lapsed  policies ;  and,  by  the  nature  of  things,  there 
can  be  no  surrender-values.  We  have  some  experience,  and  that 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  of  the  assessment  system  as  in 
practice  in  a  certain  class  of  friendly  societies ;  and  America  can 
furnish  statistics,  not  always  of  success,  in  native  institutions  of 
the  kind.  The  system  of  assessment  assurance  might  form  an 
interesting  subject  upon  which  a  practical  paper  for  this  Institute 
might  be  founded ;  and  I  have  some  hope  that  this  may  shortly 
be  undertaken  by  the  accomplished  hand  of  a  leading  member. 

One  noteworthy  innovation  in  the  practice  of  the  company 
upon  which  I  have  been  commenting  is  that  of  a  heavy  initial 
charge  for  expenses,  reduced  to  a  constant  quantity  per  annum 
for  remainder  of  life,  and  also  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  that 
initial  expenditure  as  the  amount  proposed  for  assurance  is 
increased.  The  adoption  of  the  £100  sum  assured  as  the  fixed 
standard  for  measurement  is  here  overthrown.  Its  almost  sacred 
character  ha»  again  suflFered  in  the  adoption,  by  two  well- 
established  companies,  of  fixed  scales  of  premiums  with  variable 
sums  assured  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  monthly  assurances, 
which  has  been  introduced  quite  recently,  with  the  view  to  reach 
that  large  section  of  the  community  between  the  artisan  and 
the  well-to-do  middle  classes,  receiving  fixed  incomes  by  pay- 
ments at  short  intervals.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
weekly  collection  of  premiums  in  the  foremost  of  the  industrial 
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companies  has  promoted  the  effort  to  offer  in  these  monthly 
schemes  the  benefits  of  life  assurance  at  a  smaller  cost  than  could 
be  secured  in  that  organization.  There  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  whether  a  fresh  class  of  members  will  be  gatherai}  in,  or 
whether  it  will  tend  merely  to  change  the  character  of  b>kiness 
that  would  probably^  under  the  old  regime,  have  been  obtained. 

The  drawing  closer  of  the  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  seems  likely  to  result,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  in  a  still  closer  approximation  to  one.  rate  of  premium 
for  the  whole  world— or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  the  abolition  of 
extra  premiums.  I  well  remember  a  former  and  a  very  far-seeing 
President  of  this  Institute,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  arguing,  many 
years  ago,  in  favour  of  freedom  from  any  such  imposts,  and 
representing  that,  as  &d,  per-cent  added  to  all  the  ordinary  rates 
of  premium  would  cover  the  extra  risk  incurred  by  members  who 
had  exceeded  the  usual  free  limits,  it  was  not  practically  worth 
while  (however  theoretically  correct)  to  perpetuate  the  grievance 
which  all  payers  of  extra  premium  feel,  and  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  sometimes  in  a  forcible  manner. 

While  referring  to  this  point,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  quinquennial  valuation  and 
distribution  of  profits  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
General  Provident  Institution,  a  sum  was  retained  from  the 
divisible  surplus,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  determined  that 
no  members  of  the  institution  should  incur  any  penalty  for 
exceeding  what  had  previously  been  considered  free  limits — except, 
indeed,  members  of  the  military  and  naval  professions  in  time  of 
war.  Another  reason  for  my  noticing  the  circumstance  in  this 
address  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our  members  who  may  not  have 
chanced  to  study  the  speech  of  the  chairman,  to  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  extra  premium  which  should  be  charged  to  persons  who 
engaged  in  such  active  service,  should  be  determined  by  the 
President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Incorporation  by  Charter  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  may  largely  tend  to  increase  its  power  and 
authority,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  President,  who. 
is  for  the  time  being  its  official  head.  For,  now  that  a  condition 
of  permanence,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  has  been  given  to  the 
Institute  by  its  Charter  of  Incorporation,  we  may  assume,  with 
every  confidence,  that  many  important  references  will  be  made  to 
it  on  matters  falling  within  the  scope  of  its  special  subjects. 

The  liberal  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  recent  years  by 
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so  many  companies^  of  freeing  from  restriction  as  to  foreign  travel 
or  residence  policies  which  have  been  in  force  five  years^  and  of 
granting  whole-world  policies  from  the  commencement  without 
the  charge  of  any  extra  premium  where  the  proposer  has  little 
probability  of  exceeding  free  limits^  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
make  considerable  reduction  in  the  gross  amount  of  extras  col- 
lected by  the  assurance  companies^  and  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
extract  from  the  last  Blue  Book  the  particulars  relating  to  those 
offices  which  had  made  valuation  returns  up  to  31  December  1884. 
The  result  is  noteworthy.  Twenty-two  companies^  who  have 
granted  assurances  for  £74^264^790^  are  receiving  extra  premiums 
tor  foreign  travel  and  residence^  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
jE26^035^  which  represents  an  extra  charge  of  Sd.  per-cent  on  the 
sum  assured.  Looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
making  the  fair  assumption  of  an  ordinary  rate  of  premium  of 
£S  per-cent,  the  above  extra  charges  would  amount  to  1^  per-cent 
of  the  total  premiums  only — a  proportion  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  total  loading. 

There  remains  but  one  further  topic  to  which  it  seems 
appropriate  to  call  your  attention  before  I  close.  It  appears  to 
be  generally  recognized  that  the  recent  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  first-class  securities  (if  it  should  not  proceed  any  further) 
may  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  permanent  character ;  and,  if  that  be 
so,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  ordinary  minds,  that  (1)  seeing  that  life 
assurance  profits  depend  in  a  material  degree  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  yielded  by  the  assurance  fund,  a  diminution  of  bonus 
will  be  the  first  and  natural  result;  while  (2)  it  must  become 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  reserves  made  in  respect  of 
policy  liabilities  with  a  view  to  their  being  strengthened  where 
necessary. 

It  will  be  accepted  as  an  indisputable  fact  that,  taken  alto* 
gether^  valuations  are  now  stronger  and  made  on  firmer  bases, 
than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.  This,  in  many  instances,  is 
due  to  the  adoption  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries^  Mortality 
Tables  by  the  great  majority  of  assurance  institutions,  replacing 
in  most  cases  the  familiar  Carlisle  and  Northampton  Tables ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  evidence  of  the  value  placed  upon  the  great  work 
of  the  Institute  that  three-fourths  of  the  offices  have  accepted  that 
basis,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  their  periodical  valuations. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  members  to  learn,  that  of 
nearly  400  millions  of  sums  assured  and  bonuses  granted  by  79 
offices^  particulars  of  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  latest 
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edition  of  the  useful  publication  of  Mr.  Monilaws  {The  Surplus 
Funds  of  Life  Assurance  Offices:  How  Arrived  At  and  How 
Disposed  Of),  253  millions  had  been  valued,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, by  the  Institute  Tables,  11  millions  by  the  Northampton, 
42  millions  by  the  Carlisle,  and  89  millions  by  special  tables  of 
construction  unknown  to  the  general  profession — English  Life, 
and  other  combinations.  An  outsider  cannot  readily  estimate  the 
relative  strength  of  the  reserves  of  the  fifteen  companies  which 
comprehend  this  last  class,  but  they  number  among  them  some  of 
the  most  important  institutions.  The  Northampton  8  per-cent 
Tables  are  now  adopted  by  two  historical  offices  only,  and  the 
Carlisle,  which  was  for  many  years  the  leading  and  most  popular 
table,  has  had  in  its  turn  to  give  place  to  its  younger  rival,  the 
stronger  table  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries — ^the  former  being  no 
longer  adopted  as  sol^  basis  of  valuation  by  more  than  seven 
companies. 

The  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  reserves  have  been  calculated 
has  the  more  important  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  and  a 
compilation  having  been  made  from  the  same  returns  (Monilaw^s) 
— with  the  same  omission  as  was  made  before — it  appeared  that 
83  per-cent  of  the  assurances  had  been  valued  at  8,  41  per-cent 
at  8i,  and  26  per-cent  only  at  the  4  per-cent  rate,  which  is 
approximating  somewhat  closely  to  that  being  earned  by  the  funds 
of  assurance  companies  of  the  highest  class.  This  4  per-cent  is,  of 
course,  mainly  combined  with  the  Institute  Mortality  Table;  and 
Carlisle  4  per-cent  is  now  almost  imknown  as  a  basis  of  valuation. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts  that  life 
assurance  institutions  are  fairly  prepared  to  meet  the  fall  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  yield  of  capital,  and  that  their  credit  as  a 
whole  will  be  fully  maintained. 

Gentlemen,  while  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention  to  my 
remarks  this  evening,  I  trust  you  will  consider  that  I  have  neither 
presumed  upon  nor  abused  my  position.  It  has  been  my  desire 
to  interest  rather  than  to  instruct ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  on  many  points  some  of  us  seniors  might  readily  be  instructed 
by  our  recently- examined  Associates.  But  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  these,  my  rising  friends. 
Do  not  consider  that  your  professional  education  is  completed 
when  you  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  intervene  between 
the  Studentship  and  the  full  rank  of  Fellow ;  use  every  opportunity 
of  gaining  experience ;  aid,  whenever  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain   the   chance,  senior   actuaries   who  may  be  engaged  on 
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heavy  valuations  and  mortality  investigations;  contribute  to  the 
Institute  or  its  Journal  notes  upon  any  problems  which  may 
have  eome  before  you  in  practice;  above  all,  be  careful  to  cultivate 
the  courtesies  of  gentlemen,  and  success  in  your  careers  may  be 
predicted.  Looking  back  over  a  period  of  40  years,  I  fancy  I  see 
a  distinction  in  tone  between  ourselves  at  the  present  time  and  the 
leading  spirits  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  this 
Institute.  We  have  more  scholarship  amongst  us  now,  but  the 
graceful  courtesies  of  a  Jellicoe,  Hardy,  or  Ratray,  are  not  so  con- 
spicuous. In  their  day  professional  communications  were  personal 
in  their  nature ;  in  the  present,  we  ask  favours  by  lithographed 
circulars,  and  do  not  always  find  time  to  thank  those  who  respond. 
If,  too,  I  mistake  not,  an  actuary  of  the  old  school  took  more 
active  interest  in  the  individuals  of  his  staff  than  seems  practicable 
in  the  present  day — a  heavy  loss,  indeed,  to  the  younger  men. 
Competition,  I  am  told,  is  to  blame  for  our  shortcomings — if  such 
they  be ;  business  is  done  at  a  higher  pressure,  and  hours  of  duty 
are  longer.  It  may  be  so;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  views  as  to  the 
past  of  one  whose  professional  career  has  now  culminated,  I  have 
no  fear  as  to  the  future.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Institute, 
which  has,  during  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  passed  through, 
with  honour  and  enhanced  reputation,  trials  which  might  have 
overwhelmed  weaker  organizations,  has  not  left  traditions  which 
will  inspire  the  new  generation  of  actuaries — who  now  virtually 
control  its  management.  Many  great  spirits  whose  fame  is 
enshrined  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  have  passed  away,  while 
others  have  retired  from  the  active  exercise  of  their  profession  to 
comparative  and  well-earned  repose.  Their  examples  it  will  be  the 
ambition  of  their  successors  to  emulate,  and,  starting  from  the 
higher  status  which  has  been  obtained  for  them  through  our 
Charter,  and  with  increased  educational  advantages,  they  will  in 
their  turn  guide  the  aspirants  of  the  present  day  in  the  paths  of 
professional  duty  and  honourable  ambition. 
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On  the  American  Tontine  and  Mutual  Assessment  Schemes.  By 
Henry  William  Manly^  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society^  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries, 

[Bead  before  the  Institute,  20  Dec.  1886.] 

Mr.  T.  B.  SPRA6UE,  in  his  opening  address  delivered  on  the 
80th  November  1885,  when  he  was  President  of  this  Institute, 
treated,  in  his  usually  full  and  exhaustive  manner,  of  the  various 
theoretical  doctrines  current  respecting  Life  Assurance.  One  of 
these,  he  said,  ^^  seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  life 
'^  insurance  is  exclusively  a  contract  of  iildemnity,  the  object  of 
'^  which  is  to  indemnify  the  family  of  the  life  assured  against  the 
''  loss  they  will  suffer  if  he  should  die  prematurely*,  and  be  deprived 
^^  of  the  opportunity  he  might  otherwise  have  had  of  saving  money 
^^  and  making  a  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  Looking 
'^  at  the  matter  more  practically,  it  may  be  held  that  life  insurance 
'^  is  also  a  species  of  investment ;  in  fact,  that  an  ordinary  life 
^^  insurance  policy  contains  elements  both  of  indemnity  and  of 

"  investment If  an  indemnity  only  were  desired,  life 

^^  insurance  should  logically  cease  at  the  age  when  the  need  for  the 
"  indemnity  has  ceast ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man's  working  ^ears 
"  are  past,  and  he  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  earn  money  by 
^^  following  his  trade  or  profession.  In  fact,  the  logical  conclu- 
^^  sion  is  that  all  insurances  should  be  term  insurances  expiring  at 
"  about  the  age  of  65.  If  the  argument  is  pusht  still  further,  it 
'^  will  follow  that  no  man  shall  be  called  upon  in  any  year  to  pay 
"  a  larger  sum  than  is  necessary  to  provide  the  indemnity  for  the 
'^  ensuing  year,  so  that  life  insurance  would  resolve  itself  into  a 
^'  series  of  short-term  insurances,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
the  premium,  of  course,  increasing  with  the  increasing  age  of  the 
life.  Such  a  plan  is,  I  believe,  actually  in  use  in  America,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  result  of  giving  undue  prominence 
^^  to  the  indemnity  element  in  life  insurance,  and  neglecting  the 
^^  investment  element.  This  plan  is  only  likely  to  be  popular  with 
"  those  persons  who  wish  to  pay  at  the  outset  the  smallest  possible 
'^  sum,  and  are  satisfied  that  they  can  make  better  use  of  their 
^^  money  than  an  insurance  office  is  likely  to  do.''  Later  on,  he 
said,  ^^  ^ii^erica,  which  has  already  fumisht  us  with  an  instance  of 
'^  a  policy  in  which  the  indemnity  idea  has  been  carried  to  an 
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^  extreme^  fanuBhes  as  also  with  examples  of  the  inyestment  idea 
''  being  carried  to  an  extreme^  namely,  in  the  tontine  policies,  of 
^'  which  we  have  heard  so  much  daring  recent  years." 

We  are  all  of  as  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  American 
tontine  policies,  through  the  operations  of  the  two  large  American 
offices,  which  have,  for  the  past  18  or  19  years,  been  seeking 
business  in  this  country ;  but  until  recently  very  little  was  known 
of  the  other  class  of  insurance  to  which  Mr.  Sprague  referred,  and 
which,  in  America,  is  known  as  the  mutual  assessment  scheme. 
The  invasion  of  one  of  these  societies  has,  however,  caused  no 
little  excitement,  especially  among  the  insurance  journals ;  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  analyze  the 
scheme  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  manner,  rather  than  allow  the 
general  impression  to  become  current  that  the  leaders  of  the 
insurance  profession  have  no  argument  to  oppose  to  it  but  abuse— 
an  argument,  by  the  bye,  which  never  hurt  anyone. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  when  I  commenced  this  paper,  to 
limit  myself  to  a  dissertation  on  the  latter  scheme;  but  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  are  so  completely  opposed  to  those 
of  the  tontine  scheme,  that  I  subsequently  found  the  remarks  I 
might  venture  to  place  before  you  would  be  much  enhanced  by 
setting  the  two  extremes  against  each  other.  Moreover,  the 
members  of  this  Institute,  as  a  body,  have  never  taken  the  oppor> 
tunity  of  considering  and  discussing  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
tontine  policies ;  and  I  therefore  finally  decided  to  include  both 
schemes  in  this  paper. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  oldest,  namely: 

The  Tontine  Scheme. 

The  term  '' tontine '^  derives  its  name  from  a  person  named 
"Tonti",  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  devised 
a  plan  by  which  a  fund  was  to  be  raised  by  subscriptions,  the 
interest  on  which  was  to  be  divided  each  year  among  the  surviving 
subscribers,  the  last  survivor  taking  the  whole  of  the  fund. 
Innumerable  variations  of  this  scheme  have  from  time  to  time 
been  applied  to  financial,  commercial,  and  benevolent  under- 
takings; but  the  temptations  to  fraud,  and,  even  worse,  to  murder, 
grew  so  great,  that  the  various  governments  had  to  interfere  and 
suppress  by  law  the  use  of  it  in  any  form.  The  term  ^'tontine" 
has  been  applied  to  one  or  two  methods  of  dividing  profits  in 
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life  assurance  companies  where  the  largest  share  of  the  profits 
is  given  to  the  oldest  policyholders ;  but  the  device  of  combining 
a  modification  of  the  original  plan  with  simple  life  assurance^ 
originated  apparently  with  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  who  introduced  it  about  the  year  1860.     By  the 
scheme  then  propounded^  separate  classes  were  to  be  formed  each 
.   year  of  those  who  effected  policies  on  the  ordinary  with-profit 
tables  and  subscribed  for  ten^  fifteen  or  twenty-year  tontine  policies 
respectively.     A  separate  fund  was  to  be  kept  for  each  class,  to 
consist  of  the  contributions  and  accumulations  of  the  subscribers 
to  that  class;  and  it  was  provided  that  if  the  assured  should  die 
before  the  end  of  the  tontine  period,  then  his  executors  were  to 
receive  the  sum  assured  by  his  policy  and  no  more;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  term  the  whole  of  the  then  existing  funds  of  each 
particular  class  were  to  be  divided  equitably  amongst  the  survivors 
of  the  original  subscribers  who  had  successfully  maintained  their 
policies  in  force.     This,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  too  glaringly  a 
lottery  scheme  to  pass  unchallenged;  and  therefore  a  plan  was 
devised  of  dividing  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  tontine  period 
into  two  parts;    namely,    (i)   the  actual  reserve  values  of  the 
policies,  which  could  be  withdrawn  by  the  members  remaining 
in  the  class;    and  (ii)   the  surplus,  which  was  to  be   divided 
equitably  amongst  the  same  members.     This  enabled  the  com* 
pany  to  offer  to   each   of  the   fortunate   surviving  members   a 
continuance  of  his  insurance  as  an  ordinary  profit  policy,  receiving 
annual  dividends,  at  the  annual  premium  originally  charged  to 
him,  if  he  left  the  reserve  value  of  his  policy  in  the  hands  of  the 
company;    and  to  give  him  his  share  of  the   surplus  in  cash^ 
which    he    could    re-invest    with    the    company    either    for    a 
reversionary   addition  to   his  policy,   if  he   should   then   be  in 
good  healthy  or  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums.     If  the 
subscriber  did  not  wish  to  keep  up  the  original  insurance,  he 
might,  with  his  full  share  of  the  fund,  comprising  both  reserve 
value  and  surplus,  purchase  a  paid-up  policy  (with  a  proviso  that 
the  sum  assured  thereby  should  not  exceed  the  original  sum  if  he 
be  not  in  good  health),  or  a  life  annuity. 

The  scheme,  thus  stripped  of  all  the  verbiage  with  which  it 
has  been  surrounded  and  obscured,  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  original  plan  of  Tonti ;  and  in  starting  this  form  of  policy 
a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  gambling  instinets  of  the  human 
race.  A  fund  was  to  be  formed  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
those  who  joined  a  certain  class,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term 
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the  Bitmyors  alone,  who  had  rigidly  conformed  to  every  regulation, 
were  to  share  in  its  distribution,  the  only  exception  being  that  if 
a  subscriber  who  had  abided  by  the  regulations  happened  to  die 
daring  the  period,  then  his  relatives  should  receive  the  insurance 
provided  in  his  policy.  The  insurance  thus  provided  was,  there- 
fore, a  temporary  one  for  the  tontine  period,  and  such  as  could 
be  secured  by  half,  or  less  than  half,  the  subscriptions  paid ;  and 
the  fund  would,  consequently,  under  ordinary  conditions,  consist 
simply  of  the  subscriptions,  less  the  expenses  and  the  cost  of  a 
temporary  assurance,  accumulated  during  the  term  at  the  rate  of 
interest  actually  realized  on  the  investments.  Such  a  fund,  how- 
ever, if  divided  amongst  the  whole  of  the  survivors,  would  not 
present  very  grand  results,  especially  if  the  expenses  amounted  to 
20  or  25  per-cent  of  the  subscriptions ;  and  so  the  policies  were 
made  to  carry  the  most  arbitrary  and  onerous  conditions,  having 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  numbers  who  should  share  in  the  final 
distribution.  Thus,  if  the  premium  be  not  paid  on  or  before  the 
very  day  it  is  due,  then  the  insurance  and  all  the  premiums 
paid  shall  be  forfeited*;  and  from  this  arbitrary  rule  there  is  no 
redress ;  for  if  a  man,  through  unforeseen  circumstances,  happen 
to  be  even  one  day  over  the  time,  he  forfeits  everything.  It  is  very 
easy  to  conceive  that  a  man  might  be  called  away  suddenly  on 
urgent  business,  perhaps  to  a  death-bed,  and  forget  his  premium 
in  the  excitement,  or  go  for  a  holiday  and  omit  to  provide  for  the 
due  payment  of  his  premium ;  and  in  either  case  all  benefit  would 
be  lost.  Again,  all  companies  transacting  real  insurance  business 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  annual  payments  are  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  current  risk,  and  therefore  give  the  assured,  who 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep  up  his  payments,  a  surrender-value 
on  his  retirement,  or  will  advance  him  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  the 
surrender- value,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  policy  in  force ;  but  it 
was  a  natural  feature  of  the  original  tontine  scheme,  that  no 
surrender- value  was  given,  and  no  assistance  rendered  to  enable  the 
subscriber  to  meet  his  payments.  The  only  consolation,  therefore, 
that  could  be  offered  to  a  member  who  failed  in  his  payments  was, 
that  he  had  paid  a  very  heavy  premium  for  a  temporary  assurance. 
Other  conditions  and  regulations  of  a  most  arbitrary  and  onerous 
character  respecting  the  future  life  of  the  individual — his  occupa- 
tion, movements,  habits,  and  even  the  nature  of  his  death — were 

*  In  order  to  transact  business  in  this  country  the  companies  found  it 
necessary  to  allow  the  usual  thirty  days'  grace ;  but  one  of  them  has  a  provision 
that  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  days  of  ffiace  "  a  fine  at  the  rate  of  10  per-cent 
per  annum  shall  be  paid  to  the  company  m  the  time  deferred." 
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introduced  into  the  original  policies^  the  like  of  which  were  never 
heard  of  in  this  country^  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  prevent 
the  assignment  of  the  policies^  the  obvious  tendency  of  which 
was  to  increase  the  funds  and  limit  the  number  who  should 
participate  in  the  final  distribution.  The  policy  was  made 
absolutely  valueless  either  as  a  saleable  commodity  or  as  a  security 
for  an  advance ;  for  no  sensible  person  would  ever  accept  such  a 
document  with  no  surrender-value  attaching  to  it^  or  which  mi^t 
be  vitiated  at  any  moment  by  the  act  or  habits  of  the  life  anrared ; 
and  as  not  even  a  premium  could  be  borrowed  on  it  from  anyone^ 
unless  perhaps  the  life  happened  to  be  on  his  death-bed^  the 
assured^  if  he  had  not  the  means  himself  of  keeping  his  policy  in 
force^  had  to  forfeit  all  his  contributions  to  the  funds. 

The  growing  intelligence  of  the  public  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  the  real  nature  of  tontine  policies,  has  induced  the 
companies  to  withdraw  most  of  the  objectionable  conditions  in 
future  policies,  and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the 
policies  ^^  incontestable ",  with  certain  reasonable  reservations  as 
to  residence  during  the  first  year  or  two.  They  even  promise  to 
give,  as  a  ^^  surrender- value  "^  after  three  years,  a  right  to  a  paid- 
up  policy,  if  applied  for  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  lapse. 
This  last  feature  is  put  forth  ^  constituting  the  policy  a  ^'  non- 
forfeiting  tontine "  one,  when  no  assistance  whatever,  by  way  of 
loan  or  otherwise,  is  given  to  prevent  thc|  forfeiture,  and  when 
every  benefit  connected  with  the  tontine  fund  is  forfeited ! 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  the 
tontine  policy  has  changed  greatly  from  the  original  design ;  and 
even  the  peculiar  feature  of  separate  funds  being  kept,  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  subscribers  to  each  class  formed  every  year,  has 
long  since  vanished.  The  funds  are  inextricably  mixed  ;  and  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  wrapt  up  in  great  mystery.  One 
office  does  venture  upon  some  kind  of  explanation  in  its  returns  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it  takes  refuge  for  its  action  in  the 
statement  that  ^^  the  charter  of  the  society  provides  only  that  an 
equitable  share  of  the  surplus,  found  at  an  investigation  shall  be 
apportioned  to  each  policy.  The  mode  of  apportionment  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  directors."  The  other  office  vouchsafes  no 
information  whatever. 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  tontine  scheme  through  all  its 
recent  changes,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinioii  that 
a  modem  tontine  policy  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  kind 
of  assurance,  having  deferred  bonuses  accruing  at   the  end  of 
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10,  15  or  20  years,  as  the  case  may  be;  with  the  advantage 
of  a  little  extra  surrender-value  if  the  policyholder  wishes  to 
discontinue  his  assurance  at  the  end  of  the  tontine  period,  and 
the  disadvantage  that  all  benefits  will  be  forfeited  (except  a  right 
to  a  paid-up  policy)  if  the  payments  are  in  arrear  a  single  day, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  help  whatever  being  given  to  keep 
the  original  tontine  policy  in  force. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  criticize  the 
management  and  operations  of  the  tontine-granting  offices ;  but  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  the  subject  without  giving  some  figures  of 
the  business  transacted  in  this  class  of  policy.  At  the  outset, 
I  must  say,  that  I  have  found  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  statistics  from  official  records.  That  the  two 
offices  (for  the  business  is  practically  confined  to  two)  which 
I  will  call  A  and  B,  transact  an  enbrmous  business  is  undoubted. 
They  are  ^'big^^  copcems,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word 
''big/^  From  the  New  York  Insurance  Reports  I  extract  the 
following  figures  relating  to  all  classes  of  policies : 


i 

A 

B         ! 

1 

No. 

Amount 

£ 

45,876,517* 

13,106,3031 

55,237 
10,951 

581,800 

No. 

Amount 

Policies  in  force,  commencement 
of  year  1885  .... 

New  policies  issued  during  the 
year 

Old  policies  revived  during  the 

Old  policies  increased  in  amount 

Additions  by  dividends  during 

the  year 

1      ceased  to  be  in  force 
Total  policies  in  force  at  end  of  year 
Total  Assets  31  Dec.  1885  . 

78,047 

18,496 

70 

83,699 

23,255 

718 

£ 
61,881,834* 
18,232,009t 
628,498 

341,769 

81,084,110 
9,616,461 

96,613 
10,195 

59,580,808 
7,-645,908 

107,667 
11,795 

86,418 

51,934,900 

95,872 

71,467.649 

14,888,998 

13,109,519 

*  I  have  calculated  the  dollar  as  worth  4*. 

t  Including  not  Uken  up,  2,760  for  £2,517,128,  and  3,000  for  £3,127,373, 
respectively. 
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A 

B 

No. 

Amount 

No.      '      Antoimt 

Policies  in  force  31  Dec.  1884    . 
Policies  issued  during  1885 

Deduct  policies  ceased  to  be  in 
force  during  1886  . 

Policies  in  force  in  New  York, 
31  Dec.  1886.        .        . 

10,409 
2,006 

£ 
6.796,249 
1,666.476 

£               ! 

17,267     13.606,839  ' 
2,672       2,989,603  | 

12,414 
1,260 

8,361,726 
986,864 

19,929     16,406,442 
1,626       1,556,634 

11,164 

7,376,871 

18,404     14,939308 

These  are  certainly  gigantic  figures ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  business  is  drawn  from  the  whole  world,  and  that 
seven-eighths  of  it  is  obtained  outside  the  State  of  New  York. 
How  much  of  the  business  is  done  on  the  tontine  scheme^  and 
where  the  tontine  business  principally  comes  from,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
have  an  analysis  of  that  business,  showing  how  much  comes  irom 
each  country  where  the  offices  have  agencies  or  carry  on  their 
operations.  On  referring  to  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
this  country,  I  find  that  only  one  office  (B)  gives  particulars  of  its 
tontine  policies ;  and  as  the  only  means  of  comparison,  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  afforded  by  the  New  York  Insurance  Reports, 
are  the  total  sums  assured  and  the  surplus  belonging  to  the  two 
different  classes  of  policyholders,  I  extract  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  the  only  available  figures  for  making  an  estimate : 


Date 

Total  Policics 

ToMTiME  Policies 

Total 
Surplus 

Surploa     ' 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Tontine 
Policyholdere 

31  Dec.  1880 
31  Dec.  1883 

62,209 
74,980 

£ 

36,619,641 
67,298,693 

16,683 
32,206 

£ 
13,279,069 
29,446,184 

£ 

1,826,668 
2,502,032 

£ 

866,646  1 
1,186,266 

These  figures  do  not  offer  much  assistance  towards  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ratio  of  tontine  policies  to  the  total  number  of  all 
classes ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  erring  on  the  safe  side  if  we 
assume  that  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  tontine  surplus  to  the  total 
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surplus.  And  now^  turning  back  to  the  New  York  Insurance 
report^  I  find  the  following  statistics  relating  to  the  business  in 
force  as  at  31  December  1885 ; 


Office 

Total  Surplus    Tontine  Surplus 

Total  Assubamcks 

No.                Amount 

1 

A 

B 

£ 
2,643,009 
3,294,636 

£ 

624,748 

1,926,600 

£ 
86,418         51,934^900 
96,872    1    71,467,649 

i 

and  from  these  facts  I  estimate  that  the  total  tontine  policies  in 
existence  throughout  the  world  on  31  December  1885  numbered 
about  76,500^  for  a  total  sum  assured  of  £54,000,000.  These 
again  are  large  figures,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  representatives 
of  these  companies  are  to  be  found  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth,  and  that  the  expenses  of  management  are  over  20  per-cent  of 
their  enormous  premium  income,  I  do  not  think  that  the  result  is 
so  marvellous  after  all.  It  would  probably  be  a  very  liberal 
estimate  to  assume  that  one-tenth  of  the  total  tontine  business  has 
been  obtained  in  this  country ;  and  if  we  also  assume,  as  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  do,  from  the  total  records,  that  one-fifth  is  new 
business,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  1,530  of  these  policies 
assuring  £1,080,000  are  annually  issued  here,  and  that  half  that 
number,  or  about  765  policies  for  £540,000  annually  cease. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  do  not  beheve  we  are  the  effete  race  that  some  of  our  American 
cousins  would  make  us  out  to  be.  I  believe  there  is  enough 
public  spirit,  and  enough  energy  left  in  us,  to  appropriate  and 
adopt  any  scheme  which  is  intrinsically  good,  and  for  which  there 
is  a  natural  demand ;  but  it  is  because  the  actuaries  in  this  country, 
from  the  first,  appreciated  the  defects  of  the  scheme ;  because  we 
have  applied  our  energies  to  improving  the  benefits  to  the  assured, 
rather  than  harking  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  insurance;  and 
because  we  felt  sure  that  the  tontine  scheme  in  its  original  form 
was  a  plant  of  a  forced  growth,  raised  and  nurtured  on  extravagant 
anticipations,  that  no  British  office  has  ever  adopted  it.  The  offices 
in  the  United  States  seem  to  be  of  very  much  the  same  opinion, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  boast  that  '^  This  plan  has  been  imitated 
far  and  wide  by  those  companies  who  have  enterprize^^  I  find 
from  the  '^  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
^^  the    State   of    New   York   appointed   to   investigate   Tontine 
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"  Insurance/^  that  only  six  other  offices  in  the  whole  Union 
endeavoured  to  obtain  business  on  that  plan ;  and  on  searching 
the  New  York  Insurance  Reports  I  find  that  altogether  those 
offices  have  a  surplus  fund  belonging  to  the  tontine  policyholders 
of  only  £11^569.  The  two  offices  which  obtain  that  class  of 
business  here  have^  therefore^  as  I  have  before  intimated^ 
practically  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  world. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  craze  for  tontine  policies  is 
dying  out  in  America;  and  my  principal  reason  for  thinking  so 
is  that  as  one  extreme  always  in  time  produces  a  revulsion  to  the 
opposite  extreme^  so  we  find  that  in  America  the  pendulum  of 
popular  craze  has  already  swung  from  tontine  policies  offering  a 
little  insurance  with  a  large  amount  of  speculative  investment,  to 
mutual  assessment  certificates  which  offer  all  insurance  with  no 
investment. 


Mutual  Assessment  Scheme. 

Just  as  the  tontine  scheme  was  founded  on  a  very  old  financial 
plan  for  raising  money;  so,  likewise,  is  the  mutual  assessment 
scheme  founded  upon  an  old  but  benevolent  plan  for  alleviating 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  The  practice  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  one  vulgarly,  but  expressively,  known  as  that  of 
"  passing  the  hat  round",  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection 
for  a  family  that  has  fallen  into  distress  through  the  death  of  the 
husband  and  father.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  err  in  stating  that 
that  practice  dates  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  subscriptions 
being  voluntary,  each  man  would  subscribe  according  to  his  means 
and  inclination;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  very  early  reduced  to 
a  system;  and  where  small  bodies  of  men  were  bound  together  by 
a  common  employment,  or  mutual  interests  or  affection,  a  custom 
grew  up  by  which  each  man  bound  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
on  the  death  of  a  fellow  workman,  companion  or  friend,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  burial  and  providing  a  small  sum  for 
his  family.  This  aiTangement  is  common  in  many  works  where  a 
number  of  men  are  employed,  and  goes  by  the  name,  I  believe,  of 
the  ^'  yard  fund  " :  being  a  fund  coUected  in  the  yard  of  the  works. 
When  the  ages  of  the  men  employed  in  these  works  are  limited 
according  to  the  time  that  they  are  able  to  do  rough  work,  the  contri- 
butions remain  fairly  steady,  and  there  is  no  excessive  grumbling 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men;  but  where  the  work  is  light  and 
can  be  performed  by  youths  and  old  men,  the  plan  seldom  answers. 
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Namerous  attempts  have  been  made^  from  time  to  time^  to  apply 
the  system  to  a  general  body  of  subscribers^  the  plan  being  known 
as  the  ''levy  system'',  but  they  have  all  failed  after  a  few  years, 
by  reason  that  as  the  members  grew  old  the  calls  became  more 
frequent;  and,  there  being  no  common  interest  to  bind  the 
members  together,  the  young  men  fell  out  alld  the  old  men  found 
no  benefit  in  subscribing  for  each  other;  and  so  the  society,  like  a 
rope  of  sand,  having  no  cohesion,  fell  to  pieces.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  Americans  has,  however,  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  converting  the  crude  ore  into  something  which  has  the 
appearance  of  real  metal,  but  whether  the  product  has  any  intrinsic 
value  or  lasting  qualities  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  things, 
will  certainly  prove.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  will  not  bear 
the  test  which  we  should  naturally  apply  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  short  of  a  strong  mutual  interest  or 
affection,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  young  man  to  subscribe 
at  a  common  rate  to  a  fund  from  which  the  families  of  his 
elders  draw  the  largest  benefits.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted 
in  the  American  assessment  societies  by  making  each  member 
subscribe,  at  periodic  intervals,  towards  the  payment  of  the 
accrued  death  claims,  according  to  his  age  at  the  date  of  the  levy ; 
the  ratio  of  his  subscription  being  in  proportion  to  the  probability 
of  dying  (q^)  according  to  the  mortality  table  selected,  which 
appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  American  Experience  Table 
(Homans,  1868).  The  expenses  of  management  are  provided,  or 
supposed  to  be  provided,  by  a  fixed  annual  or  semi-annual  levy  in 
proportion  to  the  nominal  sums  assured.  By  this  plan  each  man 
would,  if  the  deaths  occurred  according  to  the  mortality  table,  be 
practically  subscribing  for  the  deaths  happening  amongst  the 
members  of  his  own  age  at  the  date  of  levy.  In  fact,  he  would 
be  subscribing  for  a  term  policy  for  one  year,  renewable  at 
the  end  of  each  year  for  another  term  of  twelve  months,  at  a 
premium,  increasing  each  year  according  to  his  increased  age,  and 
payable  by  instalments  at  short  intervals,  generally  every  two 
months.  By  this  arrangement  another  difficulty  is  surmounted, 
namely,  the  question  of  amount  which  the  family  of  a  deceased 
member  is  to  receive.  In  the  old  yard  fund  the  subscription  is 
limited,  and  therefore  the  amount  to  be  received  is  limited ; 
or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  levying  Societies,  that  the  amount  to 
be  received  is  fixed,  and  the  subscriptions  variable ;  but  by  the 
new  scheme  a  man  may  subscribe  for  any  amount  he  chooses, 
and,  so  long  as  his  subscription  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  current 
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risk  and  his  share  of  the  current  expenses^  no  injury  is  done 
to  the  other  members.  That  is  the  system  upon  which  the 
Mutual  Assessment  Society  pure  and  simple  is  based;  and  the 
working  of  it  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  figures  of  the  largest 
of  the  class  in  the  United  States^  namely^  the  Knights  of  Honor^ 
Supreme  Lodge^  which^  from  its  title^  I  presume  is  a  kind  of  large 
affiliated  friendly  society,  similar  in  composition  to  our  Odd 
Fellows  and  Foresters,  although  constituted  for  a  very  different 
object. 

The  ledger  assets  at  the  oommeiicement  of  the  year 
1886  were £18,772 

Incohb  DUBiKa  1885. 

Semi-annual  dues 6,424 

Assessments 599,812 

Other  receipts 4»340 


DiSBUBEUSHSKTS  DTTBIKG  1885. 

Losses  and  claims  (including  assessments  returned 

£161) £615,961 

Expenses                 12,427 

Balance  81  December  1885 960 

£629,848 

This  does  not  exhibit  a  very  flourishing  state  of  affairs ;  and  as 
no  capital  is  necessary  to  start  a  concern  of  this  kind^  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  these  companies  spring  up  like  mushrooms^ 
and  die  as  quickly.  Short  of  a  common  interest  (which  I  suppose 
does  exist  in  some  form  in  the  society  I  have  selected)^  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  induce  a  healthy  man  to  keep  up  his  subscrip- 
tions after  he  has  got  tired  of  paying  assessments  on  the  deaths 
of  others^  and  the  first  flush  of  excitement  at  the  thought  of 
providing  a  fancied  benefit  for  his  family  at  a  cheap  rate  has  passed 
away.  Innumerable  occasions  would  arise  when  he  would  find  it 
inconvenient  to  pay^  and  he  would  drop  out^  intending  perhaps  to 
enter  again  at  some  more  convenient  time. 

It  would  appear  self-evident^  that  without  creating  some  future 
benefit  for  ^^  persistent  ^^  members^  and  also  levying  a  kind  of  tax 
on  new  entrants^  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  having  more  than  a  fleeting  existence.  It  occurred^  therefore^ 
to  one  or  two  of  the  cleverer  men  connected  with  these  societies^ 
that  a  future  benefit  could  be  provided  by  increasing  the  '^  mortuary 
calls  *\  as  they  term  the  periodic  assessments^  by  a  fixed  percentage 
(generally  33^  per-cent)  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  accrued 
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claims^  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  creating  a  fund  to  reduce 
the  contributions  of  "  persistent "  members  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  to  compel  "  healthy  outgoing  members  to  leave  some 
money  behind  to  protect  the  company  against  adverse  selection  *'; 
and  that  to  obviate  the  temptation  to  a  subscriber  to  cease  his  pay- 
ments for  a  time  and  join  again  at  a  future  date,  a  tax  should  be 
levied  in  the  shape  of  an  entrance  fee  and  the  payment  of  the  fee 
for  medical  examination.  To  make  certain  that  the  applicant 
does  pay  the  medical  fee,  the  doctor,  in  his  report,  has  to  make  a 
declaration  that  his  fee  has  been  paid. 

This  modification  of  the  assessment  scheme  is  known  in 
America  as  '^  The  Harper  Plan'^,  and  appears  to  have  been  put 
into  practice  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881.  It  had  the 
effect  of  giving  a  greatly  increased  vitality  to  the  assessment 
principle,  and  new  societies  based  upon  this  plan  rapidly  sprang 
up  all  over  the  United  States. 

Having  thus  far  analyzed  the  principles  upon  which  the  latest 
development  of  mutual  assessment  schemes  is  based,  I  propose  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  carried  into 
practical  effect ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  quote  from  the  documents 
and  literature  of  the  largest  society  of  this  class.  I  am  unfortunately 
compelled  to  confine  my  observations  to  the  publications  of  one 
society,  because  I  do  not  possess  a  complete  set  of  any  other ;  but 
the  one  I  have  selected  may,  1  think,  be  safely  accepted  as  a  type  of 
all.  The  document  which  affords  the  most  accurate  information 
is  the  policy,  or  "  Certificate  of  Membership  "  as  it  is  termed.  This 
document  recites,  that  in  consideration  of  the  application  form 
containing  full  and  true  statements,  of  the  payment  of  the 
admission  fee,  and  of  the  dues  for  expenses,  "  and  of  the  further 
"  payment  of  all  mortuary  assessments,  payable  at  the  home  office 
"  of  the  association  in  the  city  of  New  York,  within  thirty  days 
"  from  the  first  week-day  of  the  months  of  February,  April,  June, 
"  August,  October  and  December,  of  each  and  every  year  during 
"  the  continuance  of  this  certificate  (or  from  such  other  periods  as 
"  the  board  of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine),  and 
"  within  thirty  days  from  the  day  of  the  date  that  each  assessment 
"  is  ordered",  the  association  receive  A.  B.  as  a  member.  Within 
thirty  days  after  satisfactory  proof  of  death  of  the  member  during 
the  continuance  of  the  certificate,  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
follow,  there  shall  be  payable  to  C.  D.,  if  living  at  the  time  of  said 
death,  otherwise  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  said  member, 
the  sum  of — -"  from  the  Death  Fund  of  the  association,  at 
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'^  the  time  of  the  said  deaths  or  from  any  moneys  that  shaU  be 
''  realized  to  the  said  Fund^  from  the  next  assessment  to  be  made 
"  as  hereinafter  set  forth^  and  no  claim  shall  be  otherwise  due  or 
"  payable,  except  from  the  reserve  fund  as  hereinafter  provided." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  conditions : 

I.  When  the  death  fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  existing  claims,  an 
assessment  shall  be  made  on  every  member  at  such  rate,  according  to 
the  age  of  each  member,  as  may  be  established  by  the  board,  and  the 
net  amount  received  (less  25  per-cent  to  be  set  apart  for  the  reserve 
fund)  shall  go  into  the  death  fund. 

II.  The  net  earnings,  together  with  the  25  per-cent  of  the  assess- 
ments, shall  constitute  a  "  Keserve  Fund,"  which  shall  be  deposited 
with  a  trust  company  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  The  reserve  fund,  above  $100,000  (£20,000),  and  in 
excess  of  sums  represented  by  outstanding  bonds,  may  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  claims  in  excess  of  the  American  experience  of 
mortality,  and  to  making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  death  fund  after 
an  assessment  has  been  made.  The  interest  on  the  reserve  fund  is  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  death  fund  (not  the  reserve  fimd). 

III.  After  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  five  years  during  the 
continuance  of  the  certificate,  a  bond  shall  be  issued  for  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  principal  shall  be  available 
ten  years  afterwards  towards  paying  future  dues  and  assessments,  but 
if  membership  cease  from  any  cause,  the  bond  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  the  principal  applied  to  increase  the  Bonds  at  the  next  quinquennial 
apportionment  of  members  holding  certificates  issued  during  the  same 
year  as  this  certificate, 

IV.  No  agent  has  authority  to  alter  contracts. 

V.  The  contract  is  not  binding;  till  the  certificate  has  been 
delivered  to  the  member,  and  is  subject  to  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the  association  and  the  amendments 
that  may  be  made  thereto. 

YI.  An  assessment  note  addressed  to  a  member  at  his  last  address 
in  the  books  shall  be  sufficient. 

YII.  Notices  of  assignment  must  be  delivered  to  the  head  office. 

VIII.  Proofs  of  death  shall  include  full  and  true  answers,  under 
oath,  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  life,  health,  and  death  of  the 
member. 

IX.  The  contract  does  not  include  death  of  member  by  his  own 
hand,  but  a  sum  equal  to  the  assessments  paid  by  him  with  6  per-cent 
interest  may  be  paid  by  the  board. 

X.  The  entire  contract  is  subject  to  the  constitution,  bye-laws, 
and  regulations  of  the  association,  and  the  laws  of  New  York.  No 
proceedings  shall  be  brought  after  lapse  of  one  year  from  date  of 
death. 

XI.  If  payments  stipulated  shall  not  be  paid,  or  if  member  remain 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  any  place  where  authorities  have 
declared  yellow  fever  to  be  epidemic,  or  shajl  e'dgage  in  blasting, 
mining,  submarine,  or  aeronautical  operation^  work  or  manage  a 
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steam  engine,  Ac,,  &o.,  or  if  any  statement  in  application  be  untrue, 
then  certificate  shall  be  null  and  Toid. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  condition  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  prospectus : 

A  member  who  lapses  his  certificate  may  re-instate  the  same  at 
any  time  within  one  year  for  good  cause  shown,  and  upon  satisfactory 
eTidenee  of  good  health,  and  upon  payment  of  all  delinquent  dues  and 
assessments — (whatever  delinquent  dues  may  mean). 

Printed  in  red  ink  on  the  top  of  the  policy  is  the  following 
announcement : 

After  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  certificate  it  is  incontestable 
for  any  cause,  except  non-payment  of  dues  or  mortuary  assessment  at 
the  times  and  place,  and  in  the  manner  herein  provided — the  age  of  the 
member  being  correctly  stated  in  the  application  for  this  certificate. 

The  following  "  Table  of  Rates  "  is  endorsed  on  the  policy  : 

TABLE   OF   RATES. 
Adkisbion  Fbx. 

$1,000  ...  $8.00       $2,000  ...  $12.00       $3,000  ...  $15.00       $5,000  ...  $20.00 
$10,000  ...  $30.00        $15,000  ...  $50.00        $20,000  ...  $70.00. 

Dubs. 
The  dues  for  expenses  are  $2.00  on  each  $1,000,  payable  annually  in  advance.* 

Assesskbkt  Rate  Table. 

No  assessmentf   will  be  made  while  there  remains  in  the  death  fund  a  sum 

sufficient  to  pay  the  existing  claims  in  full. 
The  basis  of  the  assessment  rate  for  each  member,  according  to  the  age  taken 
at  the  nearest  birthday,  on  each  1,000,  is  as  follows : — 


A«e 

Bate 

Age 

Rate 

Age 

Rate 

15  to  25  . 

..  1.00 

39... 

...  1.40 

53... 

...  2.75 

26...  . 

..  1.02 

40... 

...  1.44 

54... 

...  8.00 

27...  . 

..  1.04 

41... 

...  1.48 

55... 

...  3.26 

28...  . 

..  1.06 

42... 

...  1.52 

56... 

...  3.50 

29...  . 

..  1.08 

43... 

...  1.56 

57... 

...  3.75 

30...  . 

..  1.10 

44... 

...  1.60 

58... 

...  4.00 

31...  . 

..  1.12 

45... 

...  1.64 

59... 

...  4.25 

32...   . 

..  1.14 

46... 

...  1.68 

60... 

...  4.50 

33...   . 

..  1.16 

47... 

...  1.72 

61... 

...  5.00 

34...   . 

..  1.20 

48... 

...  1.76 

62,.. 

...  5.50 

35...   . 

..  1.24 

49... 

...  1.80 

63... 

...  6.00 

36...   . 

..  1.28 

50... 

...  2.00 

64... 

...  6.50 

37...   . 

..  1.82 

51... 

...  2.25 

65... 

...  7.00 

38 1.36  52 2.50 

*  1  have  recently  learnt  that  the  annual  dues  have  been  increased  100  per  cent. 

I  cannot  quite  make  out  how  the  above  assessment  rates  are 
calculated.  The  maximum  sum^  according  to  the  prospectus^ 
which  may  be  collected  from  a  member  for  death  losses  in  any  one 
year^  before  the  reserve  fund  can  be  used^  is  the  rate  of  mortality 
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per-cent  according  to  the  American  experience  tables  with  the  addi- 
tion of  33^  per-cent^  which  gives  the  following  amounts  for  every 
1,000  insured;  age  25  10.76,  age  35  11.93,  age  45  14.80,  age  55 
24.76,  age  66  53.51,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  company 
can  make  a  greater  number  of  calls  on  the  young  men  than  upon 
the  old; — ^for  a  man  under  30  could  be  called  upon  10  times  in 
the  year,  while  a  man  aged  55  could  only  be  called  upon  8  times. 
Here  let  us  pause  a  little  while  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
contract  and  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  regulations.  A  man  is 
to  pay  a  current  premium  for  the  current  risk  and  subscribe  to 
the  current  expenses ;  and  to  prevent  the  premium  growing  too 
high  when  the  risk  becomes  heavy,  he  is  made  to  subscribe  to  a 
fund  raised  for  the  object  of  reducing  his  assessments  at  some 
distant  date.  It  is  all  insurance  and  no  investment;  and  is  in 
perfect  contrast  to  the  original  tontine  scheme  in  which  the  idea 
was  to  give  a  little  insurance  with  the  promise  of  a  large  investment. 
A  great  feature  of  the  new  scheme  is  that  the  member  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay  his  whole  premium  for  a  year's  risk  in  advance^ 
but  to  pay  it  by  instalments  at  the  end  of  every  two  months, 
according  to  the  actual  losses  which  have  to  be  provided  for. 
This  gives  an  appearance  of  extreme  cheapness,  and  has  a  charm 
for  the  needy  which  it  is  difficult  to  withstand.  The  frequency 
of  the  calls  may  not  be  felt  in  the  early  days,  especially  when^ 
owing  to  recent  selection,  the  claims  are  light;  but  after  a  time 
they  must  necessarily  become  irksome  and  annoying.  The  society 
I  refer  to  has  only  been  in  existence  about  five  years,  and  as  the 
new  entrants  have  increased  very  rapidly,  the  average  age  of  a 
policy  cannot  exceed  1^  years,  and  during  that  time  the  company^ 
it  is  stated,  has  made  only  23  calls,  aggregating  24  ^  single  assess- 
ments, against  30,  which  could  have  been  made.  That  is  a  result 
which  might  have  been  expected  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
effect  of  selection,  but  it  proves,  according  to  the  prospectus^  that 
persons  who  join  assessment  companies  live  longer  than  those  who 
join  level  premium  companies !  It  is,  however,  essential  to  the 
life  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  that  the  payments  for  claims  should 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  yet  that  every  inducement  should  be 
given  to  the  members  to  pay  their  assessments  while  they  live;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  just  as  the  conditions  inserted  in  the  tontine 
policies  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  fund  by  forfeitures  and 
limit  the  members  who  should  participate  in  the  final  distribution, 
so  here  the  regulations  will  tend  to  a  limitation  of  the  death  claims. 
The  certificate  requires  all  moituary  assessments  to  be  paid  at  the  : 
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lome  office  in  New  York — (I  suppose  when  they  establish  them- 
selves here,  the  companies  will  have  some  place  in  this  country 
where  they  may  be  paid) — within  thirty  days  from  the  first  week- 
day in  every  other  month  in  the  year,  or  from  such  other  days  as  the 
board  may  from  time  to  time  determine;  and  an  assessment  note 
addressed  to  a  member  at  his  last  address  in  the  books  shall  be 
sufficient.  A  member  has  therefore  at  least  six  chances  of  forfeit- 
ing his  certificate  during  the  year,  and  very  serious  chances  too^ 
because  as  he  does  not  know  beforehand  what  he  will  have  to  pay 
he  cannot  remit  in  anticipation  of  the  call,  nor  can  he  always 
make  suitable  provision  for  its  payment.  Illness,  removal,  absence 
from  home,  miscarriage  of  the  post,  may  all  cause  a  failure  of  the 
payment  of  a  call;  and  although  the  company  will  be  glad  to 
receive  the  over-due  payments  within  a  year  if  the  member  is  in 
good  health,  the  company  will  not  pay  the  assurance  if  the  member 
dies  after  the  days  of  grace  allowed,  or  permit  him  to  revive  his 
membership  if  in  bad  health.  It  is  also  provided  that  proof  of 
death  must  include  answers  under  oath  to  all  questions  relating  to 
the  life,  health  and  death  of  the  member;  a  condition  which  might 
be  serious,  considering  that  the  applicant  has  to  answer  about  150 
questions;  but  against  that  must  be  set  the  provision  that  after 
five  years  the  policy  is  ^' incontestable." 

That  you  may  not  consider  the  risk  I  have  described  an 
imaginary  one,  I  reproduce  a  cutting  from  a  New  York  journal 
called  Insurance,  stated  to  be  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
claims  of  one  of  these  companies,  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

*^  In  June  last  there  were  outstanding  against  the  association  91 
death  clidms,  amounting  to  £89,4sOO.  Of  these  only  43,  amounting 
to  £37,400,  had  then  been  recognized  as  valid ;  23  claims  for  £21,200 
were  classed  as  *  undergoing  investigation  and  not  yet  approved ' ;  5 
claims  for  £4,500  were  awaiting  proofs;  20  claims,  aggregating 
£21,700,  were  resisted ;  12  on  the  ground  of  fraud  and  8  because  of 
lapse." 

The  question  of  lapse  when  a  claim  occurs,  must  always,  from 
the  nature  of  the  business,  be  a  serious  one,  and  be  continually 
arising. 

Another  feature  which  demands  notice,  is  the  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses.  According  to  the  ^^  certificate '',  and  the 
prospectus,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  initial  cost  is  provided 
out  of  the  admission  fees,  and  the  other  expenses  out  of  the 
annual  dues.     The  prospectus  distinctly  states ; 
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"  The  executive  officers  are  required  by  the  constitution,  at  tibe 
expiration  of  every  sixty  days  •  *  •  to  call  upon  our  living 
members  for  a  sum  applicable  to  the  death  fund  equal  to  the  approved 
death  claims  " ; 

and  :    "  The  expenses  of  management  are  limited,  as  follows  ", 

reciting  the  figures  which  I  have  given  above  as  endorsed  on  the 
policy. 

Taking  the  average  policy  as  d£600^  and  the  average  age  30^ 
the  admission  fee  would  be  22  per-cent  of  the  average  annual 
mortuary  assessment ;  and  the  annual  dues  of  2  per  1^000,  pay- 
able in  advance^  would  be  18  per-cent.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  liberal  estimate,  seeing  that  the  member  has  to  pay  for  his  own 
medical  examination,  that  the  agent  gets  a  single  payment  for  the 
introduction  (which  is  generally  the  whole  of  the  admission  fee 
and  no  more)^  and  that  there  is  no  expense  for  collection  beyond 
postage,  as  the  calls  have  to  be  remitted  to  the  head  office  direct. 
If  we  dissect  the  accounts,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the  expenses 
are  not  always  limited  to  these  sources  of  revenue. 


Mortuary  Account  for  the  year  1885. 


Rbosipts. 


AjBsesBments 
IntereBt 


£240,914. 
1,891 

£242,305 


£167,785 


DiSBUBSBsnorTS. 
Death  Cliums     . 
Carried  to  Reserve  Fund 
Surplus      ....         14;341 

£242,305 


Expenses  Account  for  the  year  1885. 


Receipts. 
Admission    fees    received    at 

Home  Office 
Admission    fees    returned   by 

Agents  (estimated) 
Annual  Dues  .... 
Medical  Examiners'  fees  paid 

by  Members  (estimated) 
Deficiency       .... 


£563 

24,000 
43,399 

5,459 
9,961 


DlSBUBSEKBin^S. 

Dues    returned    to    Members 

(upon  refusal)     . 
Admission    fees    returned    by 

Agents  (per  contra)  . 
Commissions  to  Agents  . 
Medical  Examinations  paid  by 

Home  Office 
Medical  fees  paid  by  Members 

direct  (per  contra) 
Cost  of  levying  and  collecting 

the  Assessments  . 
Cost  of  investigating,  auditing, 

and    settlement    of    deaUi 

claims 
General  Expenses  of  Manage- 
ment   

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 


£41 

24,000 
6^929 

503 

5,459 

9,586 

6,342 

30,797 
725 


£83,382 


I  cannot  proceed  further  with  the  analysis  of  the  accounts, 
as  the  society  has  made  up  the  reserve  fund  to  a  date  different 
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to  what  they  have  their  general  fund;  but,  to  make  the  statement 
complete,  I  must  add  the  following  details  : 

ASBETS. 

Inretted  Assets £127,976 

Other  Assets,  consisting  of  interest  due  and 
accrued,  and  Assessments  and  Annual  Dues 
called  but  not  paid 87,655 

£215,631 
The  Besenre  Fnnd  on  21  January  1886  was  .        .    £111,640 
The  business  done  in  1885  is  thus  set  forth : 

No.  Amonnt 

Certificates  in  force  31  Dec.  1884.        .    20,779  £17,090,400 

Certificates  written  during  1885  .        .     13,748  10,200,300 

Total  34,527  27,290,700 

Certificates  ceased  during  1885    .        .      3,263  2,620,000 

Total  in  force  31  Dec.  1885       .    31,264  £24,670,700 

I  have  inserted  the  above  figures  more  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  exact  nature  of  the  business  than  of  trespassing  out  of  my 
Intimate  path  by  offering  any  criticisms  on  them ;  but  I  hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  show  how  the  expenses  are  to  be  measured 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  other  companies.  The  usual  test 
of  expenditure^  when  applied  to  ordinary  companies^  is  to  compare 
the  total  annual  expenditure  with  the  total  office  premium  income ; 
and  to  arrive  at  the  figures  in  an  assessment  society  which  would 
correspond  to  the  office  premiums  in  a  level  premium  company^  the 
assessments^  admission  fees^  annual  dues  and  medical  fees^  must 
be  added  together.  Applying  the  proper  test  to  the  above 
accounts^  it  will  be  found  that  the  expenditure  amounts  to  26*6 
per-cent  of  the  total  subscriptions ;  and  that^  even  if  we  omit  the 
initial  expenditure  from  both  sides  (that  is  the  admission  fees 
retained  by  the  agents  and  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  members)^ 
the  ratio  amounts  to  18*7  per-cent.  As  the  annual  dues  only 
admit  of  an  average  expenditure  of  15*4  per-cent  of  the  gross 
collections^  omitting  the  admission  and  medical  fees^  we  find,  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  expenses  account  shows  a  deficiency  of 
£9,961.  To  cover  this  deficiency  the  management  claim  to  deduct 
£9,586  from  the  mortuary  assessments  "  for  the  cost  of  levying 
and  collecting  the  same'',  so  that  they  tacitly  admit  that  they  have 
already  assessed  the  members  for  more  than  the  amount  required 
to  pay  the  death  claims,  and  raise  the  reserve  fund.  The  existence 
of  such  a  power  would  admit  of  any  amount  of  extravagance ;  and 
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its  exercise  would,  if  not  checked,  possibly  lead  to  heavy  demands 
on  the  members  in  future,  and  large  drafts  on  the  reserve  fund. 

The  constitution  and  application  of  the  reserve  fund  is  peculiar. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  consist  of  25  per-cent  of  the  assess- 
ments, and  the  net  earnings ;  but  if  the  assessments  are  limited  to 
the  death  claims,  I  do  not  see  where  the  net  earnings  are  to  come 
from,  unless  it  be  the  excess  of  the  annual  dues  over  expenses^ 
which  may  be,  as  appears  above,  a  miniis  quantity.  The  interest 
of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  be  placed  to  the  ci*edit  of  the  death  fund^ 
so  that  the  reserve  fund  is  not  to  accumulate  at  interest ;  and  the 
whole  fund  in  excess  of  £20,000,  and  the  sums  represented  by 
outstanding  bonds,  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  claims 
in  excess  of  the  American  experience  of  mortality.  There  is  a 
possibility,  therefore,  of  the  reserve  fund  being  greatly  reduced, 
if  the  mortality  experience  eventually  proves  similar  to  that  of 
preceding  companies  of  a  like  nature.  As  to  the  application  of  the 
fund,  very  little  information  of  a  definite  character  is  given. 
All  that  we  are  informed  is,  that  an  apportionment  of  the  reserve 
fund  is  to  be  made  every  year,  and  that  bonds  are  to  be  issued  for 
an  equitable  proportion  of  the  fund  each  year  to  those  members 
only  whose  certificates  have  been  in  force  for  exactly  5, 10, 15,  &c., 
years,  and  that  the  principal  of  the  bonds  is  to  be  available  10 
years  afterwards  towards  paying  future  dues  and  assessments. 
The  method  of  distribution,  as  above  foreshadowed,  was  not, 
however,  sufficiently  complicated  for  the  promoters ;  for,  according 
to  the  certificate,  "  should  membership  hereunder  cease  from  any 
cause,  said  bond  shall  at  once  become  null  and  void,  and  any 
portion  of  said  principal  not  then  used  shall  be  applied  to  increase 
the  bonds  issued  at  the  next  quinquennial  apportionment  to  other 
members  of  the  association  holding  certificates  issued  during  t/te  same 
year  as  this  certificate  " ;  so  that  a  separate  fund  of  lapsed  bonds 
must  be  kept  for  every  year  of  the  existence  of  the  company. 

The  prospectus  states  that ''  by  the  issuing  of  bonds  every  five 
years,  a  constant  application  of  the  reserve  fund  tends  to  diminish, 
and  finally  to  extinguish,  the  payment  of  premiums  ^^ ;  but  how  ! 
remains  a  dead  secret.  From  the  interesting  table  which  I  have 
appended  to  this  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  reserve 
fund  is  accumulated  at  4^  per-cent  interest,  and  the  limit  of 
increase  in  the  annual  assessment  is  reached  in  17  years,  a  person 
entering  at  the  age  of  40  would,  after  the  17  years,  have  to  pay 
a  level  premium  30  per-cent  higher  than  the  ordinary  level 
premium  ;  and  if  that  is  the  case  where  the  fund  is  accumulated 
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at  4^  per-cent  compound  interest,  what  will  be  the  result  where  no 
interest  whatever  is  credited  to  the  fund?  I  have  made  an 
estimate  which  will  be  shown  later  on  in  a  diagram. 

Having  reviewed  the  principles  and  practice  of  these  com- 
panies,  let   us   now   consider  what  essential  difference  there  is 
between  the  payments  of  a  person  who  joins  an  assessment  com- 
pany, such  as  I  have  described,  and  of  one  who  joins  a  level 
premium  company:    and  in  making  this  comparison,  let  us  be 
careful  to  compare  things  of  the  same  kind.     In  the  first  place, 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  mutual  assessment  company  is  to 
pay  a  definite  sum  and  no  more,  and  in  that  respect  it  corresponds 
to  a  non-profit  policy  of  the  level  premium  companies.     In  the 
second  place  the  premium  charged  by  the  level  premium  com- 
panies combines  the  cost  of  the  risk  for  the  whole  of  life,  and  the 
contribution  towards  the  expenses.     In  comparing,  therefore,  the 
assessment  rates  (exclusive  of  the  dues  for  expenses)  with  the  level 
premiums,  we  must  throw  off  the  loading  (which  is  the  contribu- 
tion towards  expenses),  and  make  the  comparison  with  the  net 
or  prime-cost  portion  of  the  premiums.     Next,  as  this  scheme  is 
brought  forward  as  a  rival  to  the  ^*  old-line  "  companies,  and  as  a 
new  and  improved  metjiod  of  providing  a  sum  for  the  benefit  of  a 
member^s  family  at  his  death,  and  not  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
to  cover  the  possibility  of  death  during  a  short  period,  we  must 
compare  the  cost  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  life,  and  not  stop  at 
the  age  when  the  ^^ natural  premiums''  or' mortuary  assessments 
begin  to  grow  heavy.     The  misleading  nature  of  the  prospectus  of 
only  giving  the  cost  up  to  age  60  is  at  once  exposed  by  exhibiting 
the  fact  that,  by  the  table  used  (the  American  experience)  out 
of  1,000  persons  living  at  age  20,  625  will  be  alive  at  age  60 ; 
out  of  1,000  living  at  age  30,  678  will  be  alive  at  60 ;  and  out 
of  1,000  living  at  40,  741  will  be  alive  at  60.     The  pure  or 
mathematical  annual  premiums  charged  by  the  level  premium 
companies  are   simply  the   present   value   of  all   the   mortuary 
payments  that  would  be  made  to  a  mutual  assessment  company 
pure  and   simple,  distributed  into  equal  annual  payments  for 
the  whole   of  life.      The  small  additional   payment  which  the 
policyholder  in  an  ordinary  assurance  company  makes  during  the 
first  few  years  of  his  insurance  is  sufficient,  when  accumulated  at 
compound  interest,  to  reduce  to  a  low  level  the  heavy  payments 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  to  make  during  the  latter  period  of 
his  existence.    To  illustrate  this,  I  have  made  a  diagram — following 
p.  208 — showing  in  a  graphic  form  the  rates  of  premium  for  100 
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of  assurance  which  would  have  to  be  paid  according  to  the  different 
methods.  The  straight  black  line  is  the  level  premium  payable 
according  to  Meech's  table  of  mortality  and  4i  per-cent  interest, 
— the  data  adopted  by  Mr.  Fouse  in  the  tables  appended  to  this 
paper.  [I  use  Mr.  Fouse's  tables  because  they  are  ready  to  hand ; 
and  in  order  to  compare  things  of  a  like  kind^  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  the  same  data  throughout.]  The  dotted  line  represents  the 
"natural  premiums''  (lOOq^)  according  to  the  American  table 
of  mortality.  The  line  formed  of  strokes  and  stars  represents 
the  same  premiums  increased  38^  per-cent;  and  the  broken 
line  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Fouse's  table  No.  4  in  the 
appendix,  after  travelling  along  the  line  of  strokes  and  stars  to 
the  point  where  it  breaks  off,  and  shows  the  effect  when  the 
reserve  fund,  formed  of  33^  per-cent  of  the  natural  premiums, 
and  the  profit  from  lapses,  is  accumulated  at  4^  per-cent 
compound  interest,  and  applied  to  reduce  the  assessments 
to  a  dead  level  after  17  years.  When,  however,  the  interest 
on  the  reserve  fund  is  applied  to  reduce  the  assessments  of 
the  whole  body  of  members,  new  and  old,  or,  worse  still, 
is  swallowed  up  by  additional  expenditure,  the  broken  line 
will  approach  towards  the  line  of  strokes  and  stars;  and  the 
thin  continuous  line  shows  the  estimated  scale  of  assessments 
based  upon  the  application  of  the  reserve  fund,  without  interest, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  payments  after  15  years,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  the  description  in  the  certificate  and  prospectus  of  the 
Harper  plan.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  man  who  really  wanted 
to  provide  a  sum  at  his  death,  and  having  such  a  diagram  placed 
before  him,  would  prefer  to  start  from  the  slightly  lower  ground 
where  the  line  represented  by  the  strokes  and  stars  starts  from,  and 
climb  such  a  steep  hill  as  there  represented,  even  if  he  did  get  upon 
some  table  land  after  a  time,  to  starting  at  the  commencement  of 
the  straight  black  line  and  keeping  on  the  level  for  the  whole  of 
his  journey.  I  fancy  when  the  hill  began  to  grow  steep  that  most 
of  the  healthy  members  would  drop  out,  and  only  the  diseased 
and  decrepit  would  remain ;  and  the  natural  result  would  be,  that 
the  death  rate  would  rise  above  the  average,  that  the  reseiTC  fund 
would  have  heavy  calls  made  upon  it,  that  the  younger  members 
would  find  no  advantage  in  contributing  to  the  excessive  mortality 
with  no  prospect  of  a  fund  to  pay  their  own  death-claims,  and 
that  then  would  follow  the  final  collapse.  The  worst  and  most 
lamentable  part  of  the  feature  is,  that  that  time  may  not  be  reached 
for  20  or  even  30  years. 
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That  these  companies  have  been  obtaining  a  large  amount 
of  support  in  America  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  New 
York  insurance  superintendent^  and  have  reference  to  the 
"co-operative  organizations'',  as  they  are  termed,  operating 
within  his  province.     The  returns  are  made  up  to  31  Dec.  1885. 

Certificates  in  force  31  Dec.  1884     ....     684s804 
Issned  during  the  year  1885 181,983 


Terminated  during  the  year 
In  force  31  Dec.  1885 


Nnmber  of  Amociations 


Invested  Assets 
Other  Assets    . 


Total  Assets 

Total  liabilities  (clainis  not  paid) 

Inoomb. 

Keceived  from  members 

Other  receipts  (interest  and  fines)     . 

Total 

Dibbubbucints. 

Claims 

Expenses  (14*3  per-cent  of  total  contributions) 


766,787 
.    113,701 

.    6637086 

138 

.  £563,092 
.  694,330 

£1^167,422 

.  £496,446 


£8^69,024 
67,146 

£3,326,170 


£2,692,354 
467,518 

£3,159,872 


No  information  is  given  of  the  amount  of  nominal  insurance 
carried ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  to  the 
eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  mutual  benefit  life  associa- 
tions of  America^  I  obtain  the  following  ^^  statement  o(  the 
assessment  business  of  the  reputable  companies  of  the  United 
States  in  1885.'' 


Number  of  Companies  reported 
New  Members  admitted  in  1885 
Number  of  Members  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Insurance  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Assessments  coUected  during  the  year 

Death  claims  paid 

Expenses  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  year 

Assets  at  the  close  of  the  year* 

Losses  paid  since  organization 

Deaths  during  the  year    .... 


415 

366,586 

1,838,130 

£821,661,757 

£5,421,094 

£5,013,184 

£920,285 

£2,009,659 

£29,605,604 

13,098 


*  Consisting  largely  of  assessments  called  but  not  paid. 

These  figures  are  rather  startling ;  and  although  they  include 
the  returns  of  a  large  number  of  trade  organizations  and  local 
friendly   societies,   the  statement,  nevertheless,  shows   that  the 
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average  nominal  insurance  carried  is  £4Ai7,  and  the  average  claim 
paid  on  each  death  was  i£383. 

If  this  class  of  so  called  insurance  is  pushed  in  this  country 
with  the  same  vigour  as  the  tontine  scheme  has  been^  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  a  very  large  business  is  obtained. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  here  who  will  buy  a  thing  because  it 
is  cheap^  even  though  they  know  or  suspect  it  to  be  rubbish. 
One  reason  given  why  these  associations  have  increased  their 
business  so  largely  in  recent  years  is,  that  nearly  every  agent  for 
the  level  premium  companies — (I  must  use  the  term  coined  by 
these  assessment  companies  as  being  the  most  distinctive) — is 
agent  for  an  assessment  company,  for  he  finds  that  very  often 
when  he  cannot  induce  a  man  to  efi^ect  a  real  insurance,  he  can 
persuade  him  to  subscribe  for  an  assessment  certificate ;  and  thus 
he  benefits  where  he  otherwise  would  not.  The  agent  only  gets 
the  admission  fee,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
certificate;  but  he  nevertheless  is  generally  enabled  to  secure  a 
double  advantage  for  himself,  because  the  man  having  become 
familiar  with  the  benefits  of  life  assurance,  can  be  more  easily 
persuaded  after  a  time  to  drop  the  assessment  policy  and  take 
out  a  real  insui*ance  in  an  old-line  company. 

There  are  other  matters  connected  with  this  business  which  I 
should  very  much  have  liked  to  have  brought  before  your  notice, 
particularly  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question ;  but  I  have  already 
occupied  too  much  of  your  time.  It  matters,  however,  very 
little  perhaps,  for  it  may  possibly  happen  that  much  of  what 
I  have  said  already  may  be  inapplicable  in  a  few  years;  because 
these  companies  may,  like  the  tontine  companies,  alter  entirely 
the  character  of  their  policies  and  the  nature  of  their  contracts 
as  time  goes  on.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  these  assessment  companies  to  be  found  in  the  report 
prepared  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Fouse,  which  I  have  appended  to  this 
paper.  That  report  is  very  clear,  and  gives  an  intelligible  table  of 
the  progress  of  a  class  calculated  on  certain  bases ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conditions  diflfer  very  materially  from  those  I  have 
been  considering.  For  instance,  it  presupposes  that  no  one 
shall  benefit  in  the  reserve  fund  until  he  is  50  years  of  age 
if  he  enter  at  25,  or  till  after  60  if  he  enter  at  45;  and 
further  that  the  reserve  fund  will  be  accumulated  at  4^  per-cent 
interest  and  preserved  intact  for  the  purposes  to  which  he  applies 
it.  The  assumption  that  the  lapse  rate  will  be  the  same  as  in 
Meech^s  table  of  lapses  in  the  thirty  American  ofSces  is  unreason- 
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able.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  greater  rate 
of  lapse  would  benefit  the  persistent  members^  always  supposing 
that  the  new  entrants  would  be  sufSicient  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made 
by  the  lapses^  and  that  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  the  annual 
dues.  On  the  other  hand  the  selection  must  always  be  great 
against  an  assessment  company^  and  the  reserve  fund  would  suffer  . 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  mortality. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  companies  have  been  able  to 
evade  all  the  stringent  laws  passed  by  the  several  States  in  America 
for  regulating  assurance  companies;  and  it  gives  additional  force 
to  O'GonnelPs  remark^  that  he  could  drive  a  coach  and  six  through 
any  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  legislature  chose  to  pass.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  associations  of  this  kind^  when  subject  to  no 
legislative  regulations,  are  open  to  great  abuse.  They  are  often 
started  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters,  and  they  undoubtedly 
offer  abundant  opportunities  for  mismanagement  and  fraud. 
You  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  passed  a  law  requiring  each  assessment  com- 
pany to  accumulate  an  emergency  fund,  the  an^ount  of  which 
fund  must^  at  all  times,  be  not  less  than,  but  not  necessarily  the 
specific  proceeds  of,  one  full  assessment,  and  may  be  indefinitely 
more.  This  fund  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer  in 
exclusive  trust  for  the  payment  of  death  and  disability  claims  of 
the  company,  and  can  be  withdrawn  for  that  purpose  only  upon  a 
requisition  endorsed  by  the  insurance  commissioner,  or,  in  the 
event  of  the  insolvency  or  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  by  the 
receiver  under  order  of  the  court  in  furtherance  of  the  trust. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  and  reasonable  law;  but  it  is 
stated  to  have  had  the  effect  of  dissolving  several  of  the  companies, 
and  preventing  others  doing  business  in  the  States. 

Conclusion. 

Both  the  schemes  which  I  have  passed  under  review  arc  each, 
in  their  way;  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  new 
country.  Where  there  is  a  wide  field  for  energetic  labour ;  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  hardly  felt;  where  there  are  vast 
fields  uncultivated  as  yet  by  man,  and  capable  of  absorbing  not 
only  the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  but  emigrants  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world;  where  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for 
keeping  the  present  and  future  generations  in  idleness,  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  is  small,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation;   and  where  nearly  everyone  sets  out  with  the  intention 
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of  being  the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  fortune;  a  man 
starts  with  very  different  ideas  as  regards  the  future  to  what 
an  individual  does  in  an  old  crowded-up  country  like  this^ 
with  its  ancient  accumulations  of  wealth.  A  man  in  the  new 
country  may^  for  instance^  start  on  an  undertaking  where  his 
brains  and  personal  supervision  and  energy  tend  more  to  the 
creation  of  a  fortune  than  a  large  capital.  He  resolves  to  work  as 
hard  as  possible  for  the  next  10  or  15  years^  with  the  view  of 
amassing  a  fortune  and  retiring  at  a  time  when  he  is  able  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  his  own  labours.  He  does  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  investing  his  earnings^  and  he 
would  like  to  leave  his  family  provided  for  if  he  should  die  in  the 
meantime.  What  better  could  he  do  with  bis  money  than  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  safe  insurance  company,  promising  a  return  of 
his  money  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period^  with  large  accumulations. 
For  his  purpose  the  tontine  scheme^  as  blazoned  forth  in  the 
prospectuses^  exactly  meets  his  wants.  If  his  undertaking 
prospers  he  can  keep  up  his  payments  punctually^  and  at  the 
end  of  10  or  15  years,  if  the  promises  of  the  company  are 
realized,  he  can  draw  out  his  money  with  the  promised  additions. 
If  he  dies,  his  family  gets  a  good  round  sum,  larger  than  he 
could  have  saved  for  them;  and  if  he  fails — ^well !  what  does  it 
matter  to  him  ?  If  he  had  invested  the  money  himself,  or  had 
effected  an  ordinary  policy,  his  creditors  would  claim  it,  and  that 
would  be  no  benefit  to  him;  while,  as  it  is,  his  payments  fall 
into  the  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  started  like  himself 
and  have  been  more  successful.  But  even  in  his  failure  such  a 
policy  might  be  more  valuable  to  him  than  any  other  form  of 
investment,  because,  as  the  policy  is  practically  valueless  to  his 
creditors,  they  may  agree  to  leave  him  that,  take  a  composition, 
and  start  him  again  in  business.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  hardly 
exists  in  our  country,  where  the  population  is  so  crowded^  the 
competition  so  keen,  and  the  difficulty  of  starting  again  in 
life  so  great.  The  people  in  this  country,  for  whom  that 
class  of  policy  appears  to  be  most  suited,  are  those  who  have  an 
established  fortune  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
surplus  earnings.  Their  primary  object  is  to  seek  a  good  invest- 
ment, and  the  insurance  part  of  the  scheme  ia  quite  a  secondary 
consideration.  They  are  persons  who  would  not  effect  an 
ordinary  insurance;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
British  offices  do  not  suffer  in  the  least.  If  they  were  the  only 
people  who  wei'e  induced  to  assui'e  under  this  scheme  the  prospects 
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at  the  end  of  the  tontine  period^  considering  the  heavy  expenditure 
of  the  offices,  would  he  very  poor  indeed;  but,  unfortunately, 
others  are  tempted  to  take  out  tontine  policies,  for  whom  the 
scheme  is  not  in  the  least  suited,  and  they,  when  hard  times 
come,  have  to  lose  the  benefit  of  all  their  payments..  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  (having  learnt  the  folly  of  joining  a  lottery 
scheme  in  which  they  are  heavily  handicapped,  but  yet,  having 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  benefit  of  making  a  provision  for  their 
families)  these  persons  are  more  easily  induced  afterwards  to  invest 
in  a  more  perfect  form  of  assurance ;  and  thereby  I  believe  that 
the  British  offices  are  benefited  by  the  competition  of  the  American 
tontine  offices. 

Again,  in  the  new  world,  a  man  will  start  a  business  with 
next  to  no  capital,  and  will  want  to  put  every  penny  he  can  spare 
out  of  his  earnings,  into  the  business.  He  resolves  to  amass  a 
fortune  by  creating  a  large  capital  in  a  business;  and  all  the 
insurance  that  he  wants  is  such  as  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  his  family  should  he  die  early,  and  he  wants  it  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  The  mutual  assessment  scheme  exactly 
suits  him.  His  contributions  are  the  lowest  possible,  and  are 
collected  at  short  intervals.  He  pays  them  the  same  as  he  pays 
his  wages.  It  mattera  very  little  to  him  whether  the  society 
breaks  up  in  a  dozen  years  or  not.  It  suits  his  immediate 
purpose,  and  if  he  continues  in  good  health  he  can  always  assure 
in  another  society  at  current  rates.  There  are  very  few  people  in 
our  country  who  can  afford  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  insurance 
like  that ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  with  this  scheme  as  with 
the  tontine,  that  it  is  so  exceedingly  tempting  that  numbers  are 
induced  to  join  for  whom  it  is  quite  unsuited.  Low  rates  and 
easy  payments  have  great  attractions.  But  what  is  the  end  of  it 
all  ?  If  the  man  is  not  saving  in  any  other  way,  or  building  up  a 
business  which  will  last  after  his  death,  he  will  find  in  his  old  age 
that  he  is  paying  a  heavy  and  increasing  premium  for  that  which 
he  could  have  obtained  very  much  cheaper  on  the  level  premimn 
system ;  and,  even  worse,  he  may  find  that  the  company  has 
cUssolved,  and  that  he  has  not  a  penny  to  leave  behind  him. 

Reviewing  the  whole  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
either  of  these  American  schemes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ultimate 
disappointment  and  suffering  that  would  inevitably  ensue,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  ought  to  welcome  the  assessment  companies 
to  our  shores,  because  they  would  familiarize  thousands  of  people 
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and  of  compelling  healthy  outgoing  members  to  leave  some  money 
behind  to  protect  the  company  against  adverse  selection. 

"  3rd.  Increasing  rates,  without  any  loading,  except  an  emergency 
fond,  equal  to  one  natural  annual  premium,  to  be  collected  in  instal- 
ments. 

"  4th.  Compromise  rates,  or  rates  increasing  in  part  only,  ajid  only 
partially  loaded,  or  just  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
increase  of  the  rate. 

''  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Litchfield  selected  the  first,  and  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Taylor,  the  second.  The  vote  being  a  tie,  and  the  question 
of  difference  between  the  two  principles  being  of  more  practical  than 
mathematical  importance,  I  deemed  it  best  not  to  express  my  own 
preference,  but  to  construct  two  systems  of  rates,  governed  by  the  two 
principles  respectively.  I  shall  first  present  rates  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  second  principle,  namely :  increasing  rates  each  year  of 
insurance,  according  to  the  American  mortality  table,  loaded  33i  per- 
cent. The  rates  represent  the  yearly  cost  of  insurance,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three,  four,  six  or  more  assessments.  I  advise  making  not 
more  than  four  assessments  a  year.  The  greater  the  number  of 
assessments  the  greater  the  expense  for  postage,  printing,  clerical 
work,  and  the  greater  the  annoyance  to  policyholders.  In  Table  No.  1, 
hereto  subjoined,  the  first  column  represents  the  age  at  entry,  the 
second  column  the  yearly  rate  at  age  of  entry,  the  third  column  the 
highest  rate  or  limit  of  increase,  to  be  kept  at  that  rate  through  life, 
by  the  33i  per-cent  loading,  and  the  fourth  column  is  the  age  at  which 
the  maximum  increase  is  attained  and  at  which  the  first  dividend  is  to 
be  declared. 

"Table  No.  1. — Shotoing  Bate  for  each  Age,  the  Limit  of 
Increase  from  each  Age  of  JEntry  and  the  Age  when  such 
Limit  is  Attained, 


Age 

Yearly 

Highest 
Rate  or 
Limit  of 
Increase 

Age  when 
Limit  of 

Age 

Yearly 

Highest 
Rate  or 
Limit  of 
Increase 

Age  when 
Limit  of 

at 

Rate  at 

Increase  in 

at 

Rate  at 

Increase  in 

£nti7 

each  Age 

Rate  is 
Atteined 

Entry 

each  Age 

Rate  is 
Attained 

25 

10-75 

18-00 

49i 

43 

1401 

3204 

581 

26 

10-84 

18-47 

50 

44 

14*42 

33-21 

59 

27 

10-92 

19-02 

50i 

45 

14-88 

35-68 

60 

28 

1102 

19-56 

51 

46 

15-41 

3604 

601 

29 

1112 

20-11 

52 

47 

16-00 

37-50 

61 

30 

11-23 

20-66 

52i 

48 

16-66 

39-23 

611 

31 

11-35 

21-30 

53 

49 

17-46 

41-95 

62 

82 

11-47 

21-93 

53 

50 

18-37 

43-77 

621 

33 

11-61 

22-57 

631 

51 

19-38 

44-78 

63 

34 

11-77 

23-30 

54 

52 

20-50 

46-87 

631 

35 

11-92 

2411 

54i 

53 

21-77 

4905 

64 

36 

12-10 

24-94 

55 

54 

23-18 

51-42 

641 

37 

12-31 

25-75 

55i 

55 

24-68 

5406 

65 

38 

12-54 

26-66 

56 

56 

26-50 

56-79 

651 

89 

12-77 

27-66 

56J 

57 

28-44 

59-76 

66 

40 

1305 

28-50 

57 

58 

30-57 

62-83 

661 

41 

13-33 

29-70 

57i 

59 

32-96 

65-52 

67 

42 

1 

13-66 

30-85 

58 

60 

35-58 

69-16 

68 
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"  The  above  rates  are  constructed  so  as  to  embody  and  give  effect 
to  all  the  important  factors  that  enter  into  the  science  of  life  insur- 
ance, namely :  selection,  mortality,  lapse  and  interest.  Of  these, 
selection  and  lapse  are  the  least  understood,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
numerous  errors  so  prevalent  in  contemporaneous  assessment  insurance. 
Selection,  when  exercised  by  the  company  in  the  admission  of  mena- 
bers,  is  a  decided  benefit  to  the  company,  but  when  exercised  by  the 
retiring  members,  it  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  company.  To  determine 
the  effect  of  selection  on  a  company  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
recourse  must  necessarily  be  had  to  the  experience  and  statistics  of  life 
insurance  companies.  In  Meech's  table  of  mortality,  published  in 
System  and  Tables  of  Life  Insurance,  Table  XXVI.,  and  constructed 
from  data  furnished  by  thirty  American  offices,  covering  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  selection,  both  in  favor  of  and  against*  the  insurer,  was 
taken  into  account,  and  its  benefits  were  incorporated  because  it  repre- 
sents the  actual  mortalit^^  among  selected  lives.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  this  table  should  be  accepted  and  applied  in  preference  to 
any  other,  in  the  construction 'of  any  table  of  rates,  and  since  it  is  the 
table  I  used  to  test  the  rates  of  Table  No.  1,  it  is  herewith  given  from 
age  twenty -five. 

Table  No  2. — MeecVs  Table  of  Mortality. 


Age 

Deatiis 

Age 

Deaths 

Ago 

Deaths 

Age 

Deaths 

25 

7-03 

4i 

10-76 

63 

3310 

82 

158-70 

26 

711 

45 

11-20 

64 

35-74 

83 

172-45 

27 

7-19 

46 

11-68 

65 

38-64 

84 

187-52 

28 

7-27 

47 

12-22 

66 

41-78 

85 

203-63 

29 

7-38 

48 

12-81 

67 

45-28 

86 

220-84 

30 

7-48 

49 

13-45 

68 

49-04 

87 

239-88 

31 

7-60 

50 

14-17 

69 

53-24 

88 

259-55 

32 

7-72 

51 

14-95 

70 

57-77 

89 

292-60 

33 

7-87 

52 

15-81 

71 

62-77 

90 

32815 

34 

802 

53 

16-75 

72 

68-21 

91 

358-54 

35 

8-21 

54 

17-77 

73 

7414 

92 

389-73 

36 

8-39 

55 

18-93 

74 

80-70 

93 

425-00 

37 

8-59 

56 

20-17 

75 

87-79 

94 

462-45 

38 

8-82 

57 

21-56 

76 

95-50 

95 

60000 

39 

907 

58 

23-06 

77 

103-99 

96 

558-82 

40 

9-36 

59 

24-70 

78 

113-18 

97 

60000 

41 

9-64 

60 

26-52 

79 

123-18 

98 

666-66 

42 

9-99 

61 

28-52 

80 

134-06 

99 

1,000-00 

43 

10-35 

62 

80-70 

81 

145*83 

The  lapse  rate  applied  was  also  taken  from  System  and  Tables  of 
Life  Insurance,  p.  100,  at  age  forty,  up  to  and  including  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  insurance.  Beyond  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  insurance 
the  experience  of  the  friendly  societies  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  lapse 
rate  of  one  per-cent,  was  applied.  Meech's  tables  does  not  extend 
beyond  thirty  years  at  age  forty,  and,  indeed,  abo^e  the  twenty -fourth 
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year  of  insurance  his  data  were  so  meagre  and  limited  as  to  be  of 
little  value,  and  for  this  reason  the  experience  of  the  friendly  societies 
was  adopted  beyond  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  insurance. 


Table  No.  3. — MeecVs  Table  of  Lapses,     Age  of  Entry, 
40  Years, 


Yean  of  In- 

Pcr-itent 

Years  of  In- 

Per-cent 

Years  of  In- 

Per-cent 

surance 

of  LapKes 

surance 

of  Lapses 

surance 

of  Lapses 

1 

17-4 

9 

2-5 

17 

10 

2 

9-6 

10 

2-9 

18 

0-3 

3 

7-8 

11 

2-5 

19 

0-9 

4 

6-8 

12 

1-6 

20 

10 

5 

6-7 

13 

1-6 

21 

0-9 

6 

4-6 

14 

20 

22 

0-6 

7 

4-9 

15 

0-9 

23 

0-6 

8 

3-6 

16 

1-0 

24 

10 

The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  43-  per-cent,  this  being  deemed  a 
fair  rate  and  likely  to  be  earned  by  the  company,  and  being  the  rate 
established  by  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  for  computing  re- 
serves— the  net  rate  of  interest  earned  by  life  companies  in  1883  was 
5*19  per-cent,  and  in  1884  it  was  4*53  per-cent. 

The  rates  set  forth  in  the  second  column  of  Table  No.  1  represent 
the  actual  cost  indicated  by  the  American  Mortality  Table,  loaded 
33i  per-cent.  The  effect  of  such  loading,  of  the  lapse  rate,  and  of 
the  mortality,  taking  into  account  the  factor  of  selection,  as  indicated 
by  Meech's  Table,  was  ascertained  by  a  calculation  hereto  subjoined. 
In  this  calculation  I  have  taken  but  one  age,  or  age  40,  and  assumed 
in  Table  No.  1  that  a  similar  calculation  for  other  ages,  applying  the 
same  factors  or  tables,  would  proportionately  produce  the  same  result. 
To  be  strictly  accurate,  a  calculation  like  the  following  should  be 
made  for  each  age.  However,  if  this  were  done,  the  change,  if  any, 
in  the  rates  given  in  Table  No.  1  would  be  very  slight. 
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Table  No.  4. — Showing  the  natural  process  of  disposing  of  1,000  persom,  ea<k ! 
years  old  at  entry,  representing  1,000,000  of  assurance,  by  applying  the  McriJii 
and  Lapse  Experience  and  Loading  Natural  Premium  at  SSi  per-ceni. 


S2 

Number  of 

Number 

Num- 

Number 

Gross 

Total  amount 

Amount 

Amount  of  '  Amount  a< 

Toad 

Members 

of 

ber  of 

that  pay 

amount 

of  losses 

surplus  at  , 

Dividend 

Difidal 

H 

at  begin- 
ing  of  year 

Lapses 

Deaths 

Assess- 
ments 

paid  by 
each 

year 

each  year 

4i  per-cent 

tor  each 

mkjm 

1 

1,000-00 

174-00 

8-54 

909-00 

13.05 

11,862.45 

8,640 

3,386.97) 

2 

817-45 

78-47 

7-50 

774-46 

13.33 

10,323.55 

7,500 

6,416.23 

3 

731-47 

5705 

7-02 

699-43 

13.66 

9,554.21 

7,020 

9,285.86 

... 

4 

667-38 

45-38 

6-67 

641-36 

14.01 

8.985.46 

6,670 

12,071.25 

5 

615-33 

3507 

6-43 

594-58 

14.42 

8,573.84 

6,430 

14,806.53 

6 

573-82 

26-39 

627 

557-49 

14.88 

8,295.45 

6.270 

17,533.62 

7 

54115 

26-51 

617 

524-81 

15.41 

8,087.32 

6,170 

20^3.08 

z 

8 

508-46 

18-30 

610 

496-26 

16.00 

7,940.16 

6,100 

23.156.27 

9 

484-05 

12-10 

6-12 

474-94 

16.66 

7.912.60 

6,120 

26,031.63 

10 

465-83 

13-50 

617 

455-98 

17.46 

7,961.58 

6.170 

29,024.70 

11 

446-14 

11-15 

6-24 

437-44 

18.37 

8,035.77 

6,240 

32,167.47 

12 

428-74 

6-76 

6-38 

422-17 

19.38 

8,181.84 

6,380 

35,457.88 

13 

415-60 

6-65 

6-51 

409-02 

20.50 

8,384.91 

6,510 

38,970.05 

14 

402-44 

8-04 

6-65 

395-09 

21.77 

8,601.10 

6,650 

42.723.70 

15 

387-74 

3-48 

6-86 

382-56 

23.18 

8,867.74 

6,860 

46,699.22 

... 

... 

16 

377-38 

3-77 

7-10 

371-94 

24.68 

9.179.72 

7,100 

60,915.96 

17 

366-50 

3-66 

7-36 

360-94 

26.50 

9,564.91 

7,360 

55,451.46 

18 

355-47 

1-06 

7-65 

351-11 

28.44 

9,985.85 

7,650 

60.335.23 

19 

346-75 

3-11 

7-95 

341-22 

30.57 

10,431.09 

7,950 

64,887.11 

2.07 

69ci 

20 

335-69 

3-35 

8-25 

330-38 

32.96 

10,889.65 

8,250 

69,058.53 

4.46 

im 

21 

324-08 

2-91 

8-55 

319-24 

35.58 

11,358.91 

8,550 

72,816.71 

7.08 

2il3J 

22 

312-60 

1-56 

8-89 

307-37 

38.60 

11,834.90 

8,890 

76,093.46 

10.00 

^\SU 

23 

302-14 

1-81 

9-24 

297-11 

41.72 

12,395.43 

9,240 

78,887.69 

13.22 

zM 

24 

29108 

2-91 

9-58 

283-38 

45.25 

12,822.95 

9,580 

81.082.00 

16.75 

4,66U 

25 

278-59 

2-78 

9-89 

272-65 

49.16 

13,403.47 

9,890 

82,823.58 

20.66 

5.49K 

26 

265-90 

2-65 

10-21 

259-47 

53.49 

13,879.05 

10,210 

83.977.71 

24.99 

6J2U 

27 

253-03 

2-53 

10-52 

246-51 

58.26 

14,361.67 

10,520 

84,638.91 

29.76 

74H1J 

8.714J 

28 

23998 

2-40 

10-81 

233-37 

63.52 

14,824.30 

10,810 

84,499.10 

35.02 

29 

226-76 

226 

11-05 

220-10 

69.33 

15,260.23 

11,050 

83.885.64 

40.83 

30 

213-44 

213 

11-25 

206-74 

75.68 

15,646.84 

11,250 

82,714.11 

47.18 

9.4361 

31 

200-05 

2-00 

11-54 

193-28 

82.65 

15,974.69 

11,540 

80,865.97 

54.15 

laosflJ 

32 

186-50 

1-86 

11-69 

179-73 

90.21 

16,213.44 

11,690  i  78,456.38 

61.71 

lO^iS 

33 

172-95 

1-73 

11-70 

166-23 

98.30 

16,341.92 

11,700  75,596.72 

69.80 

11,1WI 

34 

159-52 

1-59 

11-74 

152-85 

106.89 

16,338.14 

11,740 

72,236.00 

78.39 

U,43flyi 

35 

14618 

1-46 

11-78 

139-55 

116.02 

16,188.96 

11,780 

68,368.85 

87.52 

njB^ 

36 

132-93 

1-32 

11-63 

126-95 

125.82 

15,972.82 

11,630 

64,190.87 

97.32 

njBiu 

37 

119-97 

1-19 

11-46 

113-54 

136.41 

15,474.63 

11,460 

59,604.58 

107.91 

11.575J 

38 

107-31 

107 

1110 

101-22 

148.08 

14,988.66 

11,100 

54,882.07 

119.58 

lW"i^ 

39 

95-13 

0-95 

10-70 

89-30 

161.09 

14,385.34 

10,700 

60,061.41 

132.59 

ll/«l 

40 

83-48 

0-83 

10-21 

77-95 

175.94 

13,692.89 

10,210 

44,906.18 

147.14 

10.95U 

41 

74-43 

0-74 

9-92 

69-09 

192.61 

13,309.35 

9,920 

39,923.81 

164.11 

l0.4fiSi 

42 

63-76 

063 

9-26 

58-81 

211.46 

12,435.96 

9,260 

35,111.52 

182.96 

93^ 
8^ 

43 

53-86 

0-53 

8-52 

49-33 

232.38 

11,463.30 

8,520 

30,870.04 

203.88 

44 

43-80 

0-43 

7-49 

39-83 

255.41 

10,175.53 

7,400 

26,286.79 

226.91 

8J9ii 

45 

35-86 

0-35 

6-70 

32-83 

281.80 

9.251.49 

6,700 

23,873.16 

253.30 

46 

28-80 

0-28 

5-84 

25-73 

314.06 

8,080.76 

6,840 

20,236.34 

285.56 

47 
48 

22-66 
17-45 

0-22 
0-17 

4-98 
4-16 

2006 
15-28 

538,702.85 

401,210 

... 

223.7KU 

49 
50 
51 

13-11 
9-59 
6-71 

0-13 
009 
006 

3-39 
2-78 
2-21 

11-35 
8-15 
5-57 

21,860 

... 

423,060 

... 

52 

4-43 

0-04 

1-59 

8-61 

,, 

... 

53 

2-79 

002 

1-08 

2-23 

... 

... 

... 

54 

1-67 

0-01 

0-72 

1-30 

55 

0-94 

000 

0-94 

000 

1 
1 

--^ 

NoTK.— In  making  the  calculatiou  three  decimals  were  vut*nl,  but  to  economise  smce  only  two  w^K^'^J] 
At  the  end  of  the  40th  year  the  company  has  only  22-60  members,  and  after  deducting  lapses  it  had  oiilylltM*J3 
The  persisting  memberB  were  then  86  years  old,  and  there  being  20,236.34  in  the  reserve  ftmd,  no  ftirUwr  Mi 
were  made,  because  the  reserve  fUnd.  with  interest,  was  more  tiuin  enough  to  pav  all  future  losses— it  left** 
^ti^^ii'ii?^-    I?  '^"iu  "V/  "^"i  l'"*^  '^].*°  disiKJsc  of  1.000,000  insunincc  we  cofficted  538,702.85,  returned  inii 

'25     •  "**^°8  ^^  ^^*^^^  ***  ^^  ^^^  members  only  314,056.28  to  pav  death  losses  amountiiif  in  the  t— 
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It  will  be  observed  from  tbe  foregoing  table  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  there  were  1,000  members,  each  40  years  old.  From 
Table  No.  3  we  find  that  daring  the  first  year  of  insurance  174  lapsed, 
reducing  the  average  number  of  risks  exposed  during  the  year  to  909, 
and  by  applying  to  these  the  death  rate  in  Table  No.  2,  we  find  the 
number  of  deaths  to  be  8*54,  representing  8,540  insurance.  The 
909  members  are  each  assessed  13.05,  being  the  American  Table 
loaded  33i  per-cent,  from  which  the  company  realizes  11,862.45. 
The  death  loss  being  only  8,540,  I  placed  the  balance,  plus  six 
months*  interest,  or  3,386.97,  in  the  reserve  fund.  The  second  year 
of  insurance  the  table  starts  with  817*46  members,  and  the  table  of 
lapse  and  mortality  is  applied  to  this  number  the  same  as  before,  and 
the  calculation  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  the  cost  of  insurance 
has  reached  the  sum  of  28.50,  which,  after  adding  the  average  ex- 
pense dues  of  assessment  companies,  would  equal  the  level  premium 
of  an  old-line  company  at  age  40.  Notwithstanding  the  accumulation 
of  the  33^  reserve,  the  members  aged  40,  under  this  system,  will  be 
in  the  company  eighteen  years  before  the  cost  of  insurance  will  equal 
the  average  level  premium.  Thereafter,  by  the  application  of  the 
reserve,  the  cost  of  insurance  is  kept  at  the  level  rate  of  28.50.  This 
will  be  seen  by  subtracting  each  member's  dividend  from  his  gross 
premium.  In  this  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  each  member  is 
insured  for  1,000,  making  the  insurance  liability  at  the  beginning  of 
the  company  1,000,000.  By  adding  together  the  colunm  of  losses 
paid  each  year,  it  shows  that  only  423,060  of  the  1,000,000  matured 
by  death,  and  of  this  sum  314,956.28  were  paid  by  a  direct  tax  on 
the  members,  and  the  balance,  or  108,103.72,  was  made  up  by  in- 
terest and  lapse  profit.  In  brief,  the  foregoing  calculation  shows  that 
a  man  entering  at  age  40  pays  13.05,  and  this  rate  increases  a  little 
each  year,  according  to  the  American  Table,  until  the  member  is  57 
years  old.  His  rate  then,  after  he  has  been  in  the  company  18  years, 
after  adding  the  average  expense  dues  of  assessment  companies,  will 
be  what  it  is  in  a  level-premium  legal  reserve  company  at  age  40,  age 
of  entry,  and  through  the  333-  per-cent  loading  the  rate  is  kept  at  that 
until  the  last  man  in  the  company  has  been  retired.  A  sum  equal  to 
the  loading  must  be  collected  and  improved  annually  regardless  of  the 
actual  mortality  experienced  hy  the  company.  While  this  calculation 
makes  a  favorable  showing  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  level-premium 
insurance,  it  also  demonstrates  the  recklessness  and  fallacy  of  the 
statements  made  by  some  few  representatives  of  assessment  insurance, 
to  the  effect  that  a  reserve  of  25  per-cent  would  render  policies  self- 
sustaining  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  experience 
or  data  that  will  warrant  such  a  claim,  and  it  is  therefore  unjustifiable 
and  inexcusable. 


Discussion. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  A.  Day),  said  he  quite  agreed  that  British 
offices  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  American  schemes, 
either  tontine  or  assessment.  British  offices  were  fuUv  capable  of 
assimilating  all  that  was  good  in  the  systems  of  the  American 
companies,  and  tbey  would  thereby  probably  do  better  for  the  British 
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public  than  tbe  American  offices  could  do.  There  was  room  for  all. 
While  tbe  assurance  offices  on  this  side  had  been  seeking  to  afford 
increased  freedom  for  tbe  assured  and  a  diminution  of  the  risk  o£ 
non-forfeiture,  tbe  conditions  of  the  American  offices  appeared  to 
have  been  growing  not  only  more  stringent  but  even  onerous.  He 
was  amazed  to  hear  that  the  American  companies  should  have  tontine 
assurances  to  the  extent  of  54  millions  of  sums  assured,  and  he  was 
equally  surprised  at  Mr.  Manly' s  statement  that  821  millions  was  the 
amount  assured  in  American  offices  under  the  assessment  systeni. 
That  was  nearly  twice  tbe  amount  assured  in  all  tbe  British  offices 
put  together.  But  there  was  one  consolation  left.  British  companies 
had  something  at  tbe  back  of  their  450  millions  of  nominal  liability. 
There  was  about  150  millions  of  reserves  in  respect  of  the  450  millions, 
whereas  it  appeared  that  there  was  only  about  two  millions  of 
assets  against  the  American  821  millions  of  assessment  assurances. 

Mr.  News  ATT  remarked  that  novelty  did  not  necessarily  mean 
heresy,  and  he  fully  recognized  the  great  ingenuity  which  the 
Americans  had  shown  in  the  devices  and  schemes  now  under  con- 
sideration. He  had  no  objection  to  tbe  tontine  scheme  on  principle — 
that  is,  tbe  tontine  scheme  as  practised  in  modern  times,  and  not  as 
carried  to  the  extremes  of  Tonti,  its  founder.  They  were  all  more 
or  less  practisers  of  the  tontine  principle,  at  all  events,  in  regard  to 
bonuses — some  offices  to  a  large  extent,  and  some  to  a  small  extent, 
but  all  more  or  less.  One  company  had  lately  introduced  a  bonus 
system,  which  it  distinctly  called  tbe  tontine  bonus  system.  His 
objection  to  the  tontine  system  and  also  to  the  assessment  system  of 
the  Americans  was  that  they  contained  so  much  that  was  fallacious 
and  even  false.  Mr.  Manly  had  been  able  to  show  that  the  tontine 
system  as  originally  put  forward  by  the  American  companies  had 
gradually  been  stripped  of  much  that  was  objectionable,  and  that  it 
had  now  almost  come  down  to  ordinary  endowment  assurance  in 
which  bonuses  were  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  survivors.  The 
assessment  scheme  was  full  of  the  very  evils  of  which  the  tontine 
system  was  being  denuded ;  but  be  thought  that  before  very  long 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  would  be  removed,  and  that  the 
assessment  scheme  would  in  its  simple  form  be  little  more  than  a 
system  of  short  term  assurances.  Mr.  Manly  said  that  in  his  opinion 
tbe  tontine  schemes  were  better  suited  to  capitalists  than  any  other. 
It  was  undoubtedly  tbe  fact  that  in  England  capitalists  had  largely 
adopted  tbe  tontine  schemes,  but  why  they  should  be  particularly 
suited  to  capitalists  was  not  so  easy  to  understand.  He  was  surprised, 
too,  to  bear  Mr.  Manly 's  opinion  that  these  schemes  were  adapted  to 
tbe  conditions  of  American  life.  Both  systems  addressed  themselves 
to  popular  greed,  which  was  probably  a  very  strong  characteristic  of 
young  races.  As  regards  the  assessment  scheme,  a  very  remarkable 
pronouncement  was  made  some  years  ago,  quite  contrary  to  Mr. 
Manly's  idea  that  these  schemes  were  adapted  to  American  necessities. 
Tbe  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  had  issued  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  they  gave  utterance  to  tbe  opinion  that  endo^vment 
assurance  and  not  short-term  assurance  was  the  system  best  adapted 
to  tbe  wants  of  tbe  American  people.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
sober  and  intelligible  opinion,  and  commended  itself  to  his  reason  far 
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more  than  those  fleeting  will-o*-the-wisp  schemes  which  were  good  for 
a  few  years  for  the  young  and  healthy,  but  which  were  apt  to  prove  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  and  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  the  old, 
the  infirm,  and  the  decrepid.  Formerly  American  companies  could 
realize  7  per-cent  on  their  investments ;  but  Mr.  Manly  showed  that 
the  interest  for  1884  had  fallen  to  4^  per-cent.  If  assurance  com- 
panies in  this  country  valuing  at  3  per-cent  could  earn  4  per-cent, 
they  were  in  a  better  position  for  giving  bonuses  and  benefits  to  their 
policyholders  than  offices  which  valued  at  4  and  4^  per-cent,  and 
which  made  barely  more  than  4|,  or  perhaps  5.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  assessment  schemes  was  opposed  to  British  ideas ;  for  the 
desire  of  British  offices  was  to  give  value  for  their  premiums,  and 
they  had  set  themselves  to  work  to  strip  life  assurance  of  all  its 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  assured 
to  retain  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives  the  benefit  which  they 
desired  to  secure. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Adleb  observed  that,  clever  and  inventive  as  the 
American  people  were,  they  could  not  claim  originality  in  regard  to 
the  mutual  assessment  scheme.  The  identical  system  was  adopted  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  a  mutual  society  in  Hanover.  That  office  charged  a 
very  moderate  rate  for  young  lives  when  they  entered.  Contributions 
in  subsequent  years  were  levied  in  proportion  to  the  claims  that  had 
become  due  in  each  year,  and  according  to  the  then  ages  of  the 
members.  Each  member  had,  therefore,  to  pay  a  higher  tax  as  his 
age  advanced.  If  a  member  attained  a  very  old  age,  the  amount  of 
his  annual  contribution  would  be  very  alarming,  and  to  obviate  this 
they  instituted  a  reserve  fund,  so  that  after  the  age  of  75  one 
uniform  rate  of  contribution  was  levied.  A  connection  of  his,  a 
contributor  to  the  fund,  had  now  reached  the  age  of  84,  and  although 
he  had  paid  the  sum  assured  over  and  over  again,  he  still  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  a  premium  at  a  rate  exceeding  8  per-cent.  His 
hearers  would  probably  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  society  was 
far  from  popular.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  assessment  scheme 
started  in  America  must  eventually  collapse. 

Mr.  E.  JtrsTiCAN  remarked  that  tontine  policies  were  of  two 
classes — ^namely,  the  "  Pure  Tontine",  with  its  onerous  and  vexatious 
conditions,  and  the  modified  form  known  as  the  "  Semi-Tontine  ",  the 
latter  being  non-forfeitable,  and  canying  the  right  •  to  a  paid-up 
policy  after  three  premiums  had  been  paid.  One  great  objection 
to  the  tontine  scheme  was,  that  the  amount  of  paid-up  policy 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  term  depended  on  the  then  state  of  health 
of  the  assured ;  in  other  words,  the  cash  bonus  was  treated  (in  effect) 
as  a  single  premium  at  the  then  age,  the  life  practically  being  again 
selected. 

Mr.  F.  B.  WxATT  urged  the  importance  of  accumulating  a 
substantial  reserve,  without  which  an  assurance  business  could  have 
no  stability.  One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  American  offices 
had  a  system  of  renewable  t^rm  policies.  The  premiums  were  higher 
than  would  be  charged  in  Great  Britain.  The  idea  was  this — at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  a  member  had  the  option  of  renewing  his 
assurance  for  another  ten  years  without  any  medical  examination 
at  the  higher  premium.     The  surplus,  or  accumulated  profits,  were 
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applied  only  to  the  levelling  of  premiums.  With  seventeen  years' 
experience  they  had  never  had  any  need  to  charge  the  lugher 
premiums.  Unless  there  was  some  lai^  modification  in  the  present 
assessment  system,  companies  carrying  on  such  business  must  eventually 
die  out.  The  large  reserves  held  by  British  offices  had  been  taken 
exception  to  by  certain  assessment  societies.  The  accumulated  or 
aggregate  reserve  of  about  140  millions,  they  alleged,  was  simply  a 
tax  on  the  assured,  and  served  no  good  purpose.  Yet  they  were 
themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  establishment  of  reserves.  He 
felt  sure  that  before  many  years  had  elapsed  they  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  old  system  of  level  premiums. 

Mr.  G.  King  entirely  concurred  with  the  hearty  welcome  everyone 
appeared  to  accord  to  their  American  rivals.  British  offices  need  only 
take  care  to  let  it  be  clearly  understood  what  were  their  leading 
features,  and  how  firm  and  solid  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  British 
companies  stood.  If  they  taught  the  principles  of  life  assurance  to 
their  customers  it  would  soon  be  apparent  that  they  were  not  doing 
the  foolish  thing  that  some  of  the  American  companies  accused  them 
of  doing.  The  more  life  assurance  was  discussed  the  better  would  it 
be  for  all.  He  believed  that  British  offices  had  already  reaped  benefit 
from  the  competition  of  the  American  companies,  and  hoped  they 
would  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  said  he  could  date  back  the  mutual  assessment 
scheme  to  the  year  1721,  when  charters  were  granted  to  the  Koyal 
Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Corporations.  The  assurances 
originally  granted  under  those  charters  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
mutual  assessment  scheme,  having  been  xmdertaken  for  no  period 
longer  than  one  year.  The  only  difference  was  that,  instead  of  raising 
the  premiums  from  year  to  year  as  the  age  increased,  there  was  a 
uniform  rate  up  to  about  50  of  5  guineas  per-cent.  The  business  was 
small,  but  extremely  profitable.  That  was  a  mutual  assessment  scheme 
in  its  essence,  and  nothing  else.  Something  of  the  same  description 
used  to  be  more  in  vogue  than  it  was  now,  as  assurances  on  an 
increasing  scale  of  premiums  were  at  one  time  common.  He  saw  no 
objection  to  such  systems  as  the  latter  if  they  were  really  in  request. 
Life  assurance  was  not  an  investment,  but  as  the  public  demanded 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  this  explained  the  great 
increase  of  endowment  assurances.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Manly, 
that  the  tontine  scheme  appealed  to  the  gambling  element  in  human 
nature,  which  was  very  strong  in  all  ages,  and  which  had  developed 
itself  very  considerably  in  the  demand  for  bonuses  in  this  country. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  old  Equitable  Office,  which  first  gave 
bonuses  to  the  assured,  thereby  brought  to  itself  a  large  amount  of 
new  business — another  instance  of  the  rush  of  the  public  to  participate 
in  a  fund  to  which  they  had  not  contributed.  The  tontine  scheme 
appealed  to  the  very  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Rt-ln  thought  Mr.  Manly's  paper  had  done  much  to 
clear  their  minds  of  some  of  the  numerous  misconceptions  which  were 
prevalent  concerning  the  American  schemes.  The  tontine  scheme 
was,  as  Mr.  Manly  had  clearly  shown,  practically  nothing  more  than 
assurances  at  non-profit  rates,  or  a  little  higher  rates,  with  deferred 
bonus.     Such  modes  of  assurance  had  lately  become  very  popular  with 
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British  assurance  companies.  Mr.  Manly  had  called  attention,  as 
being  a  remarkable  point,  to  the  fact  that  the  American  assurance 
companies  had  succeeded  in  evading  the  penal  statutes  regulating  life 
assurance  companies  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  that  being  a 
noteworthy  result  in  the  working  of  the  system,  he  (Mr.  Kyan)  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  the  very  fundamental  cause  of  their  origination. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  promoters  of  these  companies 
saw  that  a  mutual  assessment  scheme  could  be  devised  which  could 
evade  the  existing  statutes,  he  strongly  believed  they  would  never 
have  come  to  light.  Further  than  that,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
almost  a  necessaiy  result  of  such  a  compulsory  system  of  State 
control  as  was  in  operation  in  America.  It  stood  to  rea;Son,  that  where 
a  net-premium  valuation  was  enjoined  on  all  companies,  it  must,  in  the 
prevailing  conditions,  be  practically  impossible  for  any  new  assurance 
companies  to  be  started  on  the  ordinary  basis.  That  being  so,  the 
energy  and  enterprize  of  persons  acquainted  with  life  assurance 
matters,  who  might  be  attracted  to  that  field  of  business  by  the 
Rowing  popularity  of  life  assurance,  were  driven  perforce  into  channels 
which  they  must  all  regard  as  both  illegitimate  and  undesirable.  That 
such  a  system  of  State  intervention  would  ever  be  tolerated  in  this 
country  was  a  matter  which  need  not  be  seriously  contemplated  for  a 
single  moment.  But  he  firmly  believed,  that  were  a  statute  upon  the 
lines  of  the  American  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  oi  Great 
Britain,  they  would  find  that  the  very  results  now  decried  would  follow 
as  a  direct  outcome  of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  T.  J.  SsABLE  pointed  out  that  there  were  sometimes  funds 
held  by  employers  of  labour  resulting  from  the  compulsory  assurance 
of  the  men  employed,  and  when  the  employ 6  left  he  lost  his  share  in 
the  reserve.  Such  cases  involved  considerable  injustice  upon  those 
who  left  the  employment,  and  he  submitted  that  a  system  which 
provided  in  fact  short-term  assurances  for  uncertain  terms  would 
effectually  meet  the  requirements.  In  Liverpool  there  existed  such 
a  fund  in  connection  with  the  police  force.  A  mutual  assessment 
fund  created  under  such  circumstances  would  obviously  be  conducted 
on  the  most  favourable  conditions,  for,  by  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pation, the  men  would  neither  be  too  young  nor  too  old,  and  would 
have  been  medically  examined  on  admission  to  the  force,  and  they 
would  have  all  the  practical  advantages  of  a  splendid  organization. 
He  explained  the  working  of  this  organization,  and  showed  that  an 
assessment  of  about  24f«.  per-cent  per  annum  would  provide  for  the  death 
benefits  and  the  expenses.  Only  one  other  thing  was  needed  to  make 
the  system  complete,  and  that  was  that  the  assurance  of  members  of 
the  force  should  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Stbakeb  considered  that  the  one  merit  of  the  mutual 
assessment  scheme  was,  that  it  enabled  a  man  to  get  as  much  assurance 
as  possible  with  what  money  he  could  spare.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  that  the  payments  became  intolerably  heavy  in  the  latter 
years,  there  were  two  ways  of  making  a  level  premium — one  was  to 
mcrease  the  earlier  payments  at  the  expense  of  the  later,  and  the  other 
to  decrease  the  sum  assured.  Many  people  commenced  life  with  much 
need  for  assurance,  and  with  little  money  to  spare  for  the  purpose,  but 
with  the  expectation  of  making  a  larger  income,  saving  more,  and  so 
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needinof  less  assurance  as  time  went  on.  He  considered  that  a  scheme 
by  which  the  sum  assured  would  be  gradually  diminished,  instead  of 
the  premium  being  increased,  in  later  years  might  be  acceptable  to  a 
large  class  of  the  community. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Peesident,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Manly  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly,  in  reply,  said  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  President  of  the  Mutual  Life  Office  of  New  York,  that  endowment 
assurances  were  better  suited  for  the  American  people  than  either  of 
the  schemes  which  they  had  been  discussing ;  but  the  fact  remained, 
that  the  people  themselves  did  not  think  so.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Americans  believed  in  assurance  far  more  than  the 
English.  They  took  a  livelier  interest  in  all  that  concerned  assurance 
business ;  and  hence  these  fancy  schemes  obtained  more  notice,  and  got 
subscribed  to  mostly  as  a  species  of  s|)eculation.  Mr.  Ryan  haxi 
undoubtedly  given  the  correct  explanation  why  the  assessment  com- 
panies had  succeeded  in  evading  the  penal  statutes  regulating  life 
assurance  companies  in  the  United  States.  As  to  yard  funds,  he 
believed  that  within  certain  limits,  and  under  certain  conditions,  they 
were  beneficial  both  for  the  masters  and  the  men.  He  had  been 
instrumental  in  framing  one  which  had  worked  most  satisfactorily. 


Death  of  Mr.  J,  Hill  Williams. 

JlT  is  with  more  than  the  usual  expressions  of  regret  that  we 
have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  much-esteemed  and  respected 
Actuary  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Office, 
and  the  termination  of  a  long,  successful  and  unblemished  pro- 
fessional career.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Hill  Williams  has  been  known  and  honoured  in  the  actuarial 
world. 

In  the  year  1846  Mr.  Hill  Williams  was  appointed  to  succeed 
his  brother  as  Actuary  and  Secretary  to  the  Assurance  Society, 
the  affkirs  of  which  he  continued  to  direct  until  the  very  day  of 
his  death.  Previously  to  holding  that  appointment  he  had  served 
in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company ^s  Navy,  from  which  he 
retired  when  that  Company  first  began  making  reductions  and 
changes,  and  then  spent  some  time  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland  engaged  in  engineering  and  other  scientific  pursuits. 
In  1856  he  also  became  Actuary  to  the  Law  Reversionary  Society, 
succeeding  in  that  post  the  distinguished  mathematician,  Professor 
Sylvester. 

Mr.  Hill  Williams  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
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Institute  of  Actuaries,  which  was  founded  in  IBiS.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Council,  filling  also  in  succession 
the  offices  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Vice-President.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Tucker,  in  1875,  he  attained  the  important 
position  of  President,  and  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  he  ably 
maintained  the  authority  of  the  chair,  and  fulfilled  the  responsible 
and  often  difficult  duties  of  the  post  in  a  way  that  secured  for  him 
the  regard,  at  the  same  time  that  it  commanded  the  respect,  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  In  the  words  of  the  present  President, 
when  referring  at  the  sessional  meeting  in  November  last  to  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Hill  Williams,  '^  He  was  wise  in  council. 
"  He  occupied  the  presidential  chair  with  singular  dignity, 
"  discretion  and  courtesy .'' 

Although  he  was  not  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literary 
transactions  of  the  Institute,  his  valuable  translations  from  the 
works  of  contemporary  German  authors  on  professional  and 
cognate  subjects  will  obtain  for  him  a  grateful  remembrance  from 
the  student  of  insurance  subjects,  and  will  remain  as  a  permanent 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  promote  the  primary  aim  of  the 
Institute — the  advancement  of  actuarial  learning.  He  also 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  the  assess- 
ment of  the  property  and  income  tax,  and  was  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Income 
Tax  in  1851. 

For  some  years  past,  Mr.  Hill  Williams,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  was  prevented  from  taking  so  active  and  prominent  a  part 
as  previously  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  but  nevertheless, 
his  sudden  death,  on  the  16th  November  last,  at  the  age  of  72, 
has  caused  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession  a  loss  which  will  be 
long  and  greatly  felt.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  scientific  aptitude 
of  no  mean  order,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  multifarious 
duties  of  the  profession  and  the  complicated  business  of  which  the 
actuary  undertakes  the  direction,  he  was  ever  ready  with  unfailing 
kindness  to  impart  to  others  in  all  departments  of  the  profession, 
the  advice  and  assistance  which  his  sound  knowledge,  wide 
experience,  and  many  attainments  so  eminently  qualified  him  to 
render. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  has  placed  upon  record  its 
estimation  of  the  high  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Hill  Williams, 
its  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services,  and  its  sense  of  the  loss 
which  by  his  death  has  fallen  on  his  friends  and  the  profession 
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in  a  resolution^  from  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  the 
following  extract : 

'^  Entering  the  profession  later  in  life  than  usual 
<f  a|c  a|c  a|c  a|c  lie  adomcd  it  by  the  variety  of  his  attain- 
^'  ments^  by  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour^  and 
^'  the  integrity  of  his  life/' 


Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

JL  HE  subject  of  consumption  is  of  so  great  importance  in  relation 
to  life  assurance^  that  I  asked  Dr.  Bristowe^  whose  authority  is 
well  known^  if  he  would  favour  the  readers  of  the  Journal  by 
drawing  up  a  short  paper  explaining  the  present  scientific  concep- 
tion of  this  disease.  He  has  accordingly,  with  great  kindness^ 
prepared  the  following  very  interesting  and  valuable  memorandum. 

It  will  be  observed;  as  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  possibly 
susceptible  hereafter  of  some  approximate  estimate^  that  a  person 
descended  from  a  consumptive  stock  who  presents  himself  for 
assurance  possesses  two  chances  of  escaping  the  disease,  namely, 
(1),  the  pabulum  or  susceptibility  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  bacillus,  may  not  have  been  inherited ;  and  (2),  even  though 
such  pabulum  or  susceptibility  has  been  transmitted,  and  provision 
thus  created  for  the  reception  of  the  bacillus,  the  bacillus  itself 
may  never  enter  the  system. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  how  locality  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  life  affect  the  prospect  of  receiving  the  disease.  To 
take  an  example :  a  man  who  ceases  to  reside  with  consumptive 
relatives,  and  migrates  to  and  settles  in  New  Zealand  or  Australia^ 
thereby  immensely  increases  his  chances  of  immunity. 

T.  E.  YOUNG. 


A  BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  VIEWS  OF  THE 
CAUSE,  NATURE,  AND  PREVENTION  OF  PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION,  AND  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  (OR  SCROFULA). 

The  discovery  made  and  announced  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Koch,  and  since  confirmed  by  numerous  observers  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  that  by  special  means  of  staining,  and  by  the 
aid  of  very  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  characteristic  minute 
vegetable  organisms,  known  as  bacilli,  may  always  be  found  in  the 
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specific  morbid  growths  of  tubercle,  no  matter  where  they  occur, 
and  consequently  in  the  diseased  pai-ts  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
sputa,  of  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  phthisis  or  consump- 
tion ;  and  that  these  bacilli  may  be  cultivated  outside  the  body, 
and  when  thus  cultivated  and  inoculated  into  healthy  animals 
cause  in  them  fatal  tuberculosis ;  has  thrown  a  new  and  important 
light  on  all  so-called  "  scrofulous  '^  or  tubercular  diseases,  and  is 
leading  all  thoughtful  physicians  to  reconsider  the  opinions  which 
had  hitherto  been  generally  accepted  with  regard  to  the  nature, 
behaviour,  and  treatment  of  these  affections. 

It  was  formerly  universally  held,  and  is  still  held  by  many, 
that  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  which,  though  predisposed  to  by 
heredity,  by  climatic  conditions,  by  hygienic  errors,  or  by  various 
states  of  impaired  health,  originates  within  the  system,  and 
consists  simply  in  a  kind  of  unhealthy  inflammation  or  degraded 
nutritive  process  which,  having  once  commenced,  has  a  tendency  to 
diflfiise  itself  throughout  the  organism.  But  the  universal  presence 
of  bacilli  in  tubercular  growths,  and  the  fact  that  tubercle  may  be 
imparted  to  hitherto  healthy  animals  by  implanting  a  few  of  these 
bacilli  into  their  bodies,  show  conclusively  that  tuberculosis  is  not 
a  so-called  diathetic  disease,  is  not  a  disease  of  spontaneous  growth, 
but  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  entrance  into  the  system  of  foreign 
living  organisms,  and  that  it  is  allied  therefore  to  the  specific  and 
generally  infectious  febrile  disorders,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet- 
fever,  hooping-cough,  cholera,  hydrophobia,  ague,  and  syphilis, 
which  are  all  now  recognized  as  due  to  specific  organisms  or 
contagia. 

It  need  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  diseases  just 
named,  though  grouped  together,  differ  widely  from  one  another  in 
their  symptoms,  in  their  methods  of  attack,  in  their  progress,  and 
in  their  results ;  that  each  one  has  a  tendency  to  affect  particular 
organs  or  particular  parts  of  the  system ;  that  some  are  directly 
and  immediately  contagious,  while  in  others  the  contagiousness  is 
not  strikingly  apparent,  and  is  by  many  persons  denied;  that  in 
some  infection  is  acquired  mainly  through  the  air  and  by  the 
breath,  in  others  mainly  by  the  food,  in  others  only  by  direct 
inoculation,  and  in  many  cases  probably  indirectly  and  by  routes 
which  have  not  yet  been  discovered ;  and  that  some  of  them  have 
a  limited  duration  and  are  more  or  less  protective  against  subse- 
quent attacks,  some  are  invariably  fatal,  and  some  lurk  in  the 
system  and  are  liable  to  break  out  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  sufferer's  lifetime.   These  differences  depend. 
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doubtless^  on  the  different  habits  and  qualities  of  the  different 
species  of  micro-organisms  which  constitute  the  contagia  of  the 
different  diseases.  And  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that^  although  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  most  virulently 
contagious  diseases  the  contagium  passes  directly  from  those 
already  sick  to  those  whom  they  infect,  we  know  very  little  as 
yet  with  regard  to  where  contagia  lurk  outside  the  human  body. 
We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  some  of  them  are  nursed 
in  the  lower  animals;  that  some  of  them  flourish  in  water,  in 
sewage,  in  the  soil ;  and  that  some  of  them  in  their  generation  pass 
through  alternate  phases  of  virulent  and  harmless  existence. 
We  know  further,  that  persons  are  not  equally  liable  to  contract 
disease  on  exposure  to  its  contagious  influence,  and  that  the 
susceptibilities  in  this  respect  of  the  same  individual  vary  from 
time  to  time ;  that  the  condition  of  health  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  exposure  has  much  to  do  with  determining  whether  he  shall 
take  the  disease  to  which  he  is  exposed  or  not ;  and  that  certain 
constitutional  conditions  favour,  and  certain  others  resist,  both  the 
attacks  of  the  disease-bearing  intruders  and  their  subsequent 
colonization  or  ravaging  of  the  invalid  territory. 

Accepting  the  belief,  then,  that  tubercular  growths  depend  on 
the  presence  of  specific  living  organisms  which  cannot  arise 
spontaneously  in  the  body,  and  must  necessarily  be  introduced 
from  outside,  and  that  the  spread  of  tubercle  throughout  the 
body  is  due  to  the  breeding  and  diffusion  of  such  organisms,  how 
can  w^e  explain  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  certain  localities^ 
and  its  recognized  tendency  to  play  havoc  in  certain  families  ? 
Tuberculosis  is  undoubtedly  a  disease  of  temperate  climates,  and  it 
has  been  proved  to  occur  mainly  in  low-lying  damp  localities.  It 
may  be  observed  that  these  facts  are  no  more  compatible  with  the 
disease  being  one  that  arises  de  novo,  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
whom  temperate  climates  and  low  moist  districts  have  affected 
injuriously  in  some  mysterious  manner,  than  with  its  being  a 
disease  of  a  malarial  or  endemic  character,  like  ague  or  typhoid 
fever,  diseases  imparted  by  specific  organisms  which  under  certain 
conditions  infect  the  soil,  the  drinking-water,  and  the  atmosphere. 
Again,  it  must  be  fully  admitted,  that  tuberculosis  does  tend  to 
prevail  in  families,  that  not  only  do  consumptive  parents  procreate 
children  who  will  have  a  tendency  to  consumption,  but  that  in 
such  families  child  after  child  not  unfrequently  succumbs,  until  all 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  But  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to 
suppose  that  in  such  cases  the  disease  spreads  from  one  to  another 
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by  contagion^  as  that  it  is  due  merely  to  an  inherited  vice  of 
constitution.  It  may,  of  course,  be  assumed,  in  accordance  with 
views  already  discussed,  and  is  in  no  sense  incompatible  with  a 
full  belief  in  the  dependence  of  tubercle  on  a  virus  or  contagium, 
that  there  may  be  something  in  climatic  and  hygienic  conditions, 
and  something  also  derived  by  inheritance,  which  render  persons, 
not,  as  has  been  hitherto  largely  supposed,  liable  to  develop 
tubercle,  but  a  more  suitable  soil  than  others  for  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  after  this  has  been  introduced 
accidentally  into  the  system. 

If  the  view  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  tubercle  here  pro- 
pounded be  correct,  the  extreme  importance  of  removing  phthisical 
patients  from  the  localities,  or  from  the  houses  in  which  they  have 
contracted  the  disease,  to  more  healthy  neighbourhoods,  or  to  more 
wholesome  houses,  becomes  apparent.  But  it  becomes  still  more 
important  that  the  hitherto  healthy  children  of  families  in  which 
consumption  has  been  rife  should  be  thus  treated  early;  and 
especially  it  becomes  important  for  the  health  of  the  othei*s,  that, 
when  once  a  member  of  a  household  shows  signs  of  consumption, 
everj'  precaution  should  be  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
infectious  disease,  to  prevent  its  spread. 

It  should  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that  abundant  clinical  evidence  has  now  accumulated  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  belief  that  consumption  is  directly 
infectious,  and  that  by  the  early  adoption  of  suitable  precautionaiy 
measures  its  spread  may  be  arrested. 

J.  S.  BRISTOWE,  M.D.,  F.ll.S. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Algebra:  an  mementary  Text  Booh.  Part  I  (pp.  xx  and  542). 
By  Gr.  Chrtstal,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     A.  &  C.  Black.     1886. 

I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  students  of  the 
Institute  this  admirable  Text  Book. 

A  sounder  guide  in  the  discussion  of  principles  could  not  be 
obtained  than  Prof.  Chrystal,  who,  in  addition  to  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  mathematician  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  possesses  high 
teaching  qualifications  acquired  in  his  official  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  The  student  who  aims  at  a  grasp  of  principles^ 
and  not  mere  dexterity  in  applying  rules^  will  find  this  book  a 
stimulating  discipline. 
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Before  mentioning  some  of  the  points  discussed  and  elucidated  in 
this  volume,  it  should  be  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  conception 
of  Limits  is  introduced.  The  algebra  of  Prof.  De  Morgan  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  elementary  book  of  importance  which  had  the  merit 
of  attempting  to  familiarize  the  student's  mind  from  the  outset  of 
his  mathematical  training  with  this  idea ;  and  no  greater  service  could 
be  performed  in  the  interests  of  students,  than  the  re-editing  of  his 
Treatise  by  a  competent  hand  to  the  present  development  of  the 
science,  avoiding  that  author's  diffuseness  while  retaining  his  fresh  and 
vigorous  mode  of  presenting  principles,  and  his  clear  and  strictly  logical 
exposition  and  establishment  of  scientific  methods.  The  algebra  of 
Prof.  Todhunter  omitted  this  conception  of  Limits ;  and  the  volume 
now  submitted  rightly  recurs  to  De  Morgan's  practice.  As  a  means 
of  educational  discipline,  no  less  than  with  the  object  of  giving  the 
student  a  steady  and  graduated  mastery  for  future  applications  in 
geometry  and  mechanics,  the  conception  of  Limits  should  be  impressed 
upon  him  from  the  outset  of  his  mathematical  career,  so  that  when 
its  practical  applications  occur  at  a  later  stage  he  may  be  fully 
possessed  of  the  notion,  instead  of  having  to  study  the  conception  as 
a  new  subject  when  the  mind  possibly  has  become  less  plastic.  For, 
even  in  arithmetic  and  Euclid,  the  idea  from  the  first  confronts  us. 
What  in  the  former  is  the  statement  that  -^='3333  ....  but  that  the 
fraction  is  the  limit  of  an  infinite  convergent  series  represented  by 
the  decimal  P  What,  again,  is  the  statement  that  the  surd  \/2  is 
equal  to  another  interminable  decimal  but  an  assertion  involving  the 
idea  of  a  limits  In  Euclid,  too,  the  definitions  of  a  point  and  a 
straight  line  are  but  limiting  cases  of  physical  representations ;  and  in 
algebra,  to  take  one  example,  the  equation  (^=1,  and  the  operation  of 
equating  indeterminate  coefficients,  are  cases  of  limits. 

The  author  again,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  commences  with  the 
notion  of  algebra  as  a  gradual  generalization  of  arithmetic,  for  as 
Prof.  Kelland  explains  (in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  Quaternions) 
the  science  started  with  all  the  restrictions  of  arithmetic,  and  gra- 
dually developed  by  discarding  one  after  the  other. 

Prof.  Chrystal  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  fupdamental 
laws  and  processes  of  algebra,  introducing  and  applying  the  Law  of 
Association,  the  Law  of  Commutation,  and  the  Law  of  Distribution. 

Among  other  subjects,  I  would  call  attention  to  his  discussion  of 
the  Theory  of  Rational  Integral  Functions ;  the  Principles  of 
Homogeneity  and  Symmetry ;  the  Factorization  of  Integral  Functions ; 
a  discussion  of  Real  and  Imaginary  Quantities  ;  the  Interpretation  of 
a^^yjc^^x'*^;  Propositions  respecting  0;  the  Graphical  Representation 
of  a  Function,  and  the  Graphical  Discussion  of  various  Cases ;  the 
Solution  of  Equations  by  means  of  Determinants;  Maxima  and 
Minima;  the  System  of  Graphs;  an  interesting  and  instructive 
chapter  on  Complex  Numbers;  Conditional  Equations  in  general,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  General  Notion  of  an  Analytic  Function;  the 
Variation  of  a  Function,  with  a  discussion  of  Limiting  Cases ;  and 
Propositions  relating  to  Discontinuity  and  Continuity. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe,  that  in  his  chapter  on  the  Theory 
of  Interest  and  Annuities-Certain,  Part  I  of  the  Institute  Text-Book, 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  is  twice  referred  to  as  the  authority  upon  the  subject. 
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Various  historical  notes  of  great  interest  are  interspersed ;  and  the 
whole  subject,  as  far  as  can  be  criticized  by  a  learner  like  myself,  is 
treated  with  originality,  freshness,  and  force. 

It  may  be  considered  whether  the  stylus  method  of  representing 
fractions  {pjq)  which  is  adopted  here  might  not  be  usefully  introduced, 
as  a  great  saving  of  space,  into  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  generally. 

T.  B.  YOUNG. 


The  Actuarial  Certification  of  Annuity  Tables,  under  "  The 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875.'' 

A.S  announced  by  the  President  at  the  Sessional  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  on  the  17th  ultimo^  an  important  communication 
lias'  been  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Sutton^  the  Actuary  to  the  Chief 
Registiy  of  Friendly  Societies^  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  on 
the  subject  of  the  actuarial  certification  of  annuity  tables  under 
"The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875."  This  communication  is 
appended,  and  from  it  our  readera  will  see  that  any  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  of  five  or  more  years'  standing  may  make  application 
to  the  Chief  Registrar  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  actuaries  approved 
by  the  Treasury  for  the  above  purpose.  The  clause  of  the  Act 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Sutton's  letter  is  as  follows  : 

''  No  society  assuring  to  any  member  a  certain  annuity  shall 
"  be  entitled  to  registry,  unless  the  tables  of  contributions 
''  for  such  assurance,  certified  by  the  Actuary  to  the 
"  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
"  Debt,  or  by  some  actuary  approved  by  the  Treasury, 
'*  who  has  exercised  the  profession  of  actuary  for  at 
"  least  five  years,  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  with  the 
"  application  for  registry." 

We  need  only  add  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  general 
gratification  that  the  Institute  should  receive  so  early  an  official 
recognition  of  its  altered  status  under  the  Charter. 


Beoistst  of  Fbibndly  Societies,  Cbntbal  Office, 
28,  Abingdon  Stbeet,  S.W., 

London,  14  December  1886. 

GsifTLEMiEir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Chief  Registrar  to  ask  you  to 
inform  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  that  he  has  been 
authorized  to  receive  applications  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  to  be  approved  as  Actuaries  to  certify  annuity  tables  for 
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Friendly  Societies,  under  Section  11  (6)  of  "  The  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875/' 

Such  applications  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  be  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Jiegistrar,  and  must  show: 

(1)  That  the  applicant  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  for  at 

least  five  years  after  passing  the  necessary  examinations  ; 
and 

(2)  That  the  applicant  has,  from  the  time  of  becoming  a  Fellow, 

exercised  the  profession  of  Actuary. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  WM.  SUTTON. 

of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries^  London. 


SYLLABUS  OF  THE  MESSENGEE  PRIZES,  1886. 


Subject — Fhiendlt  Societies. 


The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  have  resolved  to  offer  a 
Prize  of  £50  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  upon  this  subject,  and 
a  further  sum  of  £25  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  second 
best  Essay,  or  be  divided  between  two  or  more  Essayists,  if  and  as  the 
Adjudicators  may  recommend. 

Without  restricting  candidates  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  Council  think  it  desirable  to  suggest  that  the  Essays  should 
include : 

1.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Friendly  Society  system  in  this 
country,  including  a  short  account  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
legislation  on  the  subject,  particularly  that  of  recent  years.  Reference 
is  invited  also  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  to  the  legislation  relating 
thereto,  in  other  countries. 

2.  A  description  of  the  various  classes  of  Friendly  Societies  at  the 
present  time,  including  the  affiliated  orders,  such  as  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Ac.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  description  should  include  a  classification  of  societies 
in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  benefits  assured  to  the  members,  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  benefits  are  paid  for — ^whether  by  fixed 
periodic  contributions,  by  levies  to  meet  current  claims,  by  levies  of 
fixed  amount  on  the  happening  of  certain  events,  &c. — including  also 
the  cases  where  societies  are  subsidized  from  extraneous  sources. 

3.  An  enquiry  into  the  applicability  of  actuarial  principles  and  data 
to  the  various  classes  of  societies,  both  in  respect  to  the  benefits 
assured  and  the  methods  in  use  with  regard  to  payments  for  those 
benefits. 

In  this  section  should  also  be  included :   {a)  an  investigation  into 
the   proper  methods  of   keeping   accurate   records  of  the 
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experience  of  societies,  and  of  obtaining  therefrom  the 
necessary  data  for  actuarial  purposes ;  (&)  a  critical  account  of 
well-known  existing  data,  and  an  enquiry  as  to  how  far  they 
may  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  particular  societies ; 
(c)  an  exact  enquiry  into  the  effect  of  secessions  in  the  various 
classes  of  societies,  and  the  manner  in  which,  and  extent  to 
which,  secessions  should  be  introduced  into  valuations  of 
their  contracts — and  in  dealing  with  this  question,  the 
treatment  of  negative  values  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion ;  (i)  an  examination  of  the  relative  effect  of  rates  of 
mortality  and  rates  of  sick  pay  in  determining  the  values  of 
sick-pay  benefits — in  other  words,  how  far  the  rates  of  sick- 
pay  benefit  will  be  interfered  with  by  a  light  or  heavy 
mortality ;  {e)  an  enquiry  as  to  the  number  under  risk  in 
various  classes  of  societies  necessary  to  render  probable  a 
steady  experience,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the 
difference  (if  any)  in  this  respect  between  societies  granting 
death  benefits  only  and  those  granting  sick-pay  or  accident 
benefits,  with  or  without  death  benefits.  And,  where 
practicable,  statistics  should  be  furnished  bearing  upon  the 
various  points  under  discussion. 

The  Essays  may,  inter  alia,  indicate  such  changes  in  the  existing 
practice  of  societies,  or  in  the  existing  legislation  and  accompanying 
executive  arrangements,  as  seem  to  the  writer  desirable — and  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject  a  comparison  is  invited  between 
the  legislation  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  and  that  affecting 
ordinary  life  insurance  companies. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE   COMPETITION. 

1.  That  the  competition  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Institute,  with  the 

exception  of  past  or  present  members  of  Council. 

2.  That  the  Essays  be  sent  in  to  the  President  of  the  Institute  before  or  on 

31  December  1887. 

(IfSuays  cLre  written  in  a  foreign  languctge,  they  should  he  accompanied 
hy  a  literal  JEnglish  translation.) 

8.  Timt  the  names  of  the  competitors  be  sent  in  under  seal,  with  a  Motto  corres- 
ponding to  one  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Essay ;  the  Motto  and  Essay  not  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  competitor. 

4  That  the  Essay  or  Essays  to  which  a  Prize  may  be  awarded  be  the  property  of 
the  Institute. 

6.  That  a  Prize  or  Prizes  be  only  awarded  if  the  Adjudicators  shall  consider  an 
Essay  or  Essays  to  be  worthy  of  the  distinction. 

6.  That  unsuccessful  Essays  be  returned,  on  application  at  the  Institute,  with  the 
corresponding  envelopes  unopened. 
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The  Position  of  the  Profession  under  the  Charter. 

IhE  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  in  appending  a 
copy  of  the  Bye-Laws,  as  allowed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  think  it  desirable  to  make  some  observations  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  changes  which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Institute. 

By  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation*  the  Institute 
has  become  a  Public  Body,  and  its  Members  have  acquired  a 
higher  professional  status  than  they  formerly  could  claim.  They 
will,  as  Members  of  that  Body,  be  called  upon  to  discharge  many 
important  professional  duties,  both  of  a  private  and  public  nature, 
and  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  them  at  all  times  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  acting  not  merely  as  private  individuals,  but  as 
Members  of  a  publicly  recognized  Profession,  whose  reputation  is 
more  or  less  in  their  hands.  Particularly  will  this  be  necessary 
when  Members  of  the  Institute  are  consulted  in  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  public  companies  transacting  assurance  business,  and 
other  institutions  of  a  like  character,  where  there  may  arise  a 
conflict  of  interests  as  between  the  company  or  institution  and  the 
assured,  or  a  possibility  that  actuarial  reports,  statements,  opinions, 
valuation  balance-sheets,  and  the  like  may  be  publicly  advertized 
or  circulated,  or  otherwise  made  use  of,  in  a  manner  likely  to 
mislead  or  confuse  the  public  mind. 

Under  its  old  constitution,  the  Institute  did  not  interfere 
with  its  Members  in  the  honourable  exercise  of  their  profession, 
nor  has  it  the  power  to  do  so  under  its  new  constitution,  which  is 
in  this  respect  similar  to  that  of  other  chartered  professional 
bodies. 

The  Council,  therefore,  confidently  i*ely  upon  every  Member 
so  exercising  his  profession  as  to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  add 
to  the  public  reputation  of  the  Institute  as  a  professional  body 
whose  Members  are  jealous  both  for  their  own  honour  and  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Institute. 

*  The  text  of  the  Charter  wUl  be  found  in  the  Journal  (xxv,  5). 
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At  the 

COUNCIL    CHAMBER,    WHITEHALL, 

The  2Qth  day  of  February,  1886. 

By  jl  Committee  op  the  Lobds  op  Heb  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Prity  Council. 

Present : 

Lord  President, 
Sir  Lyon  PiiAYfair, 
Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Whereas  there  was  read  this  day  at  the  Board  a  letter  dated 
12th  February,  1886,  from  Messrs.  Markby,  Stewart  &  Co., 
sabmittiug  certain  Bye-Laws  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  ; 

And  Whereas,  by  the  45th  Article  of  the  Charter  for  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Institute,  it  is  provided  that  Bye-Laws  made 
by  the  Institute  shall  not  commence  or  have  effect  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  and  allowed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council ; 

NOW  THEREFORE,  their  Lordships  having  taken  the  said 
Bye-Laws  into  consideration  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed) 
are  pleased  to  allow  the  same. 

C.   L.   PEEL. 


BYE-LAAYS. 

Objects. 


The  Institute  of  Actuaries  was  established,  and  has  since 
been  incorporated  by  Koyal  Charter,  for  the  objects  following — 
that  is  to  say: 

{a)  For  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  attainments  and  status, 
and  promoting  the  general  efficiency,  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  the  pursuits  of 
an  Actuarv. 
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(h)  For  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  data  and 
methods  of  the  science  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  from  which  life  assurance,  annuity, 
reversionarj-interest,  and  other  analogous  institutions, 
including  friendly  societies,  derive  their  principles  of 
operation. 

(e)  For  the  consideration  of  all  monetary  questions  involving*, 
separately  or  in  combination,  the  mathematical  doctrine 
of  probabilities  and  the  principles  of  interest. 

I. — Peelimikaet. 

1.  These  Bye-Laws,  being  the  first  Bye-Laws  made  under  the 
above-mentioned  Charter,  in  these  Bye-Laws  referred  to  as  the 
Charter,  shall  come  into  operation  as  soon  as  they  are  allowed  bj 
the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
which  time  is  in  these  Bye-Laws  referred  to  as  the  commencement 
of  these  Bye-Laws. 

2.  Words  in  these  Bye-Laws  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
Charter ;  and  expressions  in  these  Bye-Laws  referring  to  Members, 
Fellows,  Associates,  Students,  Honorary  Members,  and  Correspond- 
ing Members,  are  to  be  construed  as  having  reference  to  Members, 
Fellows,  Associates,  Students,  Honorary  Members,  and  Correspond- 
ing Members,  of  the  Institute. 

II. — The  Coitkcil. 

3.  The  first  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  take 
place  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  next  after  the  com- 
mencement of  these  Bye-Laws.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  thirty,  including  a  President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  at  least  two  Honorary  Secretaries. 

4.  The  Council  shall,  at  least  fourteen  days  previous  to  every 
Annual  Qeneral  Meeting,  send  to  each  Fellow  and  Associate,  at 
his  usual  or  last  known  address,  a  list  containing  the  names  of 
those  Fellows  whom  they  recommend  for  election  as  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  other 
members  of  Council,  for  the  ensuing  j^ear;  and  such  list  shall 
be  the  balloting  list  for  such  election. 

6.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  each  Fellow  and  Associate 
may  erase  any  name  or  names  from  the  balloting  list,  and  may 
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substitute  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  Fellow  or  Fellows 
eligible  for  each  respective  office ;  but  the  number  of  names 
on  the  list  afber  such  erasure  and  substitution  must  not  exceed 
the  number  to  be  elected,  otherwise  such  balloting  list  shall 
be  rejected  by  the  Scrutineers,  two  or  more  in  number,  to 
be  chosen  from  those  present  by  the  Meeting  previous  to  the 
balloting  for  election,  who  shall  receive  the  votes  and  report  the 
result  of  their  scrutiny  to  the  Chairman. 

6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of  these  Bye- 
Laws,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Council  present  and  acting, 
requisite  for  the  transaction  of  business,  shall  be  five. 

7.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Presidentship,  or  among 
the  Vice-Presidents,  or  in  the  offices  of  Treasurer  or  Honorary 
Secretary,  or  among  other  members  of  the  Council  for  the  time 
being,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Council  at  some  meeting  of  the 
Council  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  appointment 
or  appointments  so  made  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  next 
Annual  Greneral  Meeting. 

8.  The  members  of  the  Council  going  out  of  office  at  an 
Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  office  until  the 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  have  been  elected. 

III. — PowEES  AND  Duties  of  the  Council. 

9.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

10.  Special  Meetings  of  Council  shall  at  any  time  be  called  by 
order  of  the  President,  or  of  any  two  Vice-Presidents,  or  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  or  at  the  request  of  any  five  members  of  the 
Council. 

11.  Notice  of  Ordinary  and  Special  Meetings  of  Council  shall 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  at  his  usual  or  last  known 
address.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  case  to  prove  that  such 
notice  has  been  delivered  or  sent,  but  the  same  shall  be  taken  as 
delivered  or  duly  sent^  unless  the  contrary  be  shown ;  and  the  non- 
receipt  of  any  notice  by  any  member  or  members  of  the  Council 
shall  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  any  Meeting  of  Council. 
Such  notice  shall  be  as  ample  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  but 
shall  in  no  case  be  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  duration. 

12.  At  all  Meetings  of  Council,  the  President,  and  in  his 
absence,  the  senior  Vice-President  present,  shall   be  Chairman; 
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and  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  the 
Chairman  shall  be  elected  from  among  those  present. 

13.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Council,  in  the  event  of  difference 
of  opinion,  the  majority  shall  rule  the  minority,  except  where 
otherwise  required  by  the  Charter  or  by  Bye-Laws,  but  a  ballot 
may  in  all  cases  be  demanded  by  any  Member ;  and  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in 
addition  to  his  original  vote. 

14.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Bye-Laws,  the 
Chairman  of  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Meeting,  adjourn  the  Meeting  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
place  to  place ;  but  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  adjourned 
Meeting  other  than  the  business  left  unfinished  at  the  Meeting 
from  which  the  adjournment  took  place.  No  notice  need  be  given 
of  any  adjourned  Meeting,  unless  it  is  so  directed  in  the  resolution 
for  adjournment. 

15.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of  Bye-Laws, 
the  Council  may  appoint  Committees  from  among  members  of  the 
Council  or  other  Members  of  the  Institute,  with  such  powers 
as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Committee  is  appointed,  and  may  fix  the  quorum  thereof,  and 
may  lay  down  rules  for  regulating  their  proceedings. 

16.  Minutes  shall  be  made  in  proper  books,  to  be  provided  for 
the  purpose,  of  all  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  Meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  of  the  Committees  thereof ;  and  every  Minute  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  to  which  it  relates,  or  by  the 
Chairman  of  a  subsequent  Meeting,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  facts  therein  stated. 

17.  The  Council  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  in  each  year,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  a 
List  of  the  Members  of  the  Institute,  together  with  such  other 
particulars  in  respect  to  the  Institute  or  its  objects  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  and  shall  distinguish,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  to 
the  Council  seem  fit,  the  various  classes  of  Members,  namely. 
Fellows,  Associates,  Students,  Honorary  Members  and  Correspond- 
ing Members,  and  the  examinations  respectively  passed  by  the 
individual  Members  of  the  various  classes ;  and  such  list  shall  be 
supplied  to  Members  and  others  gratuitously  or  at  such  prices  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

18.  For  the  purpose  of  publishing  such  list,  each  Member  shall 
in  each  year,  at  and  within  a  time  to  be  fixed. by  the  Council,  send 
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in  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  bis  name  and  address,  failing  which 
the  list  shall  be  drawn  up  on  such  information  as  the  Council  may 
possess. 

19.  The  Council  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of 
the  funds  of  the  Institute,  and  may  invest  all  funds  not  needed 
immediately  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
name  of  the  Institute,  or  in  cases  where  the  Council  may  think 
fit  in  the  names  of  Trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council, 
in  such  securities  as  the  Council  may  determine,  with  power  to 
sell  or  vary  such  securities  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  shall 
determine;  but  if  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  the 
same  shall  not  be  sold,  varied,  or  dealt  with,  except  according  to 
instructions  issued  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Institute. 

20.  Notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained,  the  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  thereon. 

21.  The  Council  may  make  such  provision  for  pensioning 
retired  officers  and  servants  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  Council  may 
seem  just. 

22.  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  Library  of  the  Institute  by  the  Members  of 
the  Institute  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Council  may  think  fit 
to  admit. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  entire  management  and  control  of 
the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  to  be  published 
under  the  name  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
or  such  other  appropriate  name  as  the  Council  may,  from  time 
to  time,  think  fit ;  and  may  appoint  an  Editor  or  Editors,  with 
or  without  an  Assistant  Editor  or  Assistant  Editors,  with  such 
powers  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  management  of  the 
said  Journal  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  and  shall 
determine  their  duties,  salaries,  and  remuneration,  and  may  make 
such  arrangements  and  enter  into  such  agreements  with  them 
as  it  may  think  fit.  The  said  Journal  shall  be  published  at 
such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  circulation  and  charges 
in  connection  therewith  as  to  the  Council  may  seem  fit. 

24.  All  papers,  memoirs,  letters,  or  other  communications  pro- 
posed to  be  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  shall 
be  first  submitted  to  the  Council,  which  shall  decide  on  their 
fitness  to  be  read,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  subsequently,  shall 
decide  on  their  fitness  to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Inetiiute  of  Actuaries. 
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26.  All  papers,  memoirs,  letters,  or  other  commuDicationB, 
submitted  to  the  Council  to  be  read  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Institute  upon  their  being  so  read,  and  in  the  event,  but  not 
otherwise,  of  their  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  within  a  year  of  their  being  so  read. 

All  communications  submitted  only  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  shall  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  Institute  in  the  event,  but  not  otherwise,  of  their 
being  so  published  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  submission. 

26.  The  Council  shall  every  year  prepare,  or  cause  to  be 
prepared,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  and  of  its  liabilities 
and  assets  at  that  date;  and  such  statement,  after  having  been 
verified  and  signed  by  the  Auditors,  shall  be  laid  before  the  next 
Annual  General  Meeting,  together  with  any  report  thereon  made 
by  the  Auditors. 

27.  The  Council  shall  draw  up  a  report  on  the  afFairs  of 
the  Institute  and  the  past  year's  transactions,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  The  Common  Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  instrument, 
deed,  or  other  document,  except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Council,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  other  regulations  as  the  Council  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

IV. — Officebs  op  the  Institute. 

The  President. 

80.  The  President  shall  be  elected  every  year  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  He  shall 
preside  by  right  at  all  General  Meetings,  and  at  all  Meetings 
of  the  Council  at  which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes,  either  at  a  General  Meeting  or  a  Meeting  of  Council, 
he  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  The  President  for  any  year 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  ensuing  ye*ar:  provided 
always  that  no  Fellow  shall  be  elected  President  more  than  two 
years  in  succession  after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye- Laws, 
and  that  any  Fellow  who  has  been  President  for  two  years  in 
succession  afber  the  commencement  of  these  Bye-Laws  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  that  office  again  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
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81.  The  first  President  to  be  elected  under  these  Bje-Laws 
shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  next  after  the 
commencement  of  these  Bye.Laws. 


The  Vice-Presidents, 

82.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  four  in  number,  and  shall 
be  elected  every  year  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  from  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  from 
any  General  Meeting,  the  senior  Vice-President  present  shall 
preside,  and  be  for  the  time  being  invested  with  the  President's 
powers.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Vice-Presidents  for  any 
year  shall  be  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  provided  always 
that  no  Fellow  shall  be  elected  Vice-President  more  than  four 
years  in  succession  after  the  commencement  of  Bye-Laws. 

88.  The  first  Vice-Presidents  to  be  elected  under  these  Bye- 
Ijaws  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  next 
after  the  conmiencement  of  these  Bye-Laws. 

The  Treasurer. 

84.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  every  year  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  He  shall 
receive  all  moneys  due  to  the  Institute,  and  pay  in  the  same  to 
the  Institute's  bankers,  and  sign  all  cheques  ordered  by  the 
Council  to  be  signed  by  him,  and  keep  an  account  of  his  receipts 
and  disbursements.  The  Treasurer  for  any  year  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election  for  the  ensuing  year:  provided  always  that  no 
Fellow  shall  be  elected  Treasurer  more  than  four  years  in  suc- 
cession after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye-Laws. 

The  Treasurer  holding  office  at  the  commencement  of  these 
Bye-Laws  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing  first  held  under  these  Bye-Laws. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries. 

86.  The  Honorary  Secretaries,  two  at  least  in  number,  shall  be 
elected  every  year,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  from  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute.  They  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  conduct  the  ordinary  correspondence  and  other  ordinary 
business  of  the  Institute ;  and  one  at  least  of  them  shall  attend  the 
General  Meetings  and  Meetings  of  the  Council,  and  prepare 
minutes  of  proceedings  in  connection  therewith. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  for  any  year  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election  for  the  ensuing  year :  provided  always  that  no  Fellow 
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shall   be  elected   Honorary  Secretary  more  than  four  years   in 
succession  after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye-Laws. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  holding  office  at  the  commencement 
of  these  Bye-Laws  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Annual 
General  Meeting  held  under  these  Bye-Laws. 

The  Auditors, 

36.  The  Auditors,  three  at  least  in  number,  shall  be  elected 
every  year,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  from  the  Associates 
of  the  Institute.  The  Auditors  elected  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting  shall,  prior  to  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting,  audit 
the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  and  of  liabilities 
and  assets  prepared  by  the  Council  in  pursuance  of  these  Bye- 
Laws,  and  shall  verify  and  sign  the  same ;  and  present  a  special 
report  thereon  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  whenever  it  may 
appear  to  them  proper  and  desirable  to  do  so. 

Not  more  than  two  of  the  Auditors  for  any  year  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election  for  the  ensuing  year:  provided  always  that  no 
Associate  shall  be  elected  Auditor  more  than  three  years  in  succes- 
sion after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye-Laws. 

The  Auditors  holding  office  at  the  commencement  of  these 
Bye-Laws  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Annual  General 
Meeting  held  under  these  Bye-Laws. 

37.  The  Officers  of  the  Institute  going  out  of  office  at  an 
Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  office  until  the 
Officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year  have  been  elected  in 
their  respective  places. 

y. — Classes  of  Mbmbebs,  theib  Rights  aj^s  I'sivileoss. 

Fellows. 

38.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Fellow  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

89.  From  the  date  of  the  Charter  and  until  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  thereof,  a  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
Fellow  on  any  of  the  following  grounds,  and  in  respect  of  the  first 
three,  whether  he  is  already  an  Associate  or  Student  or  not, 
namely : — 

(a)  That  he  has  practised  as  an  Actuary  for  upwards  of 
ten  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  in  one  or  other  of  its  Colonies  or 
Dependencies. 
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(li)  That  he  is  the  Actuary  or  Assistant-Actuary,  or  the 
principal  officer,  if  responsible  for  the  actuarial  work, 
of  some  Life  Assurance,  Annuity,  or  Reversionary 
Interest  Society,  or  other  analogous  institution,  having 
its  Head-Office  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  one  or  other  of  its  Colonies 
or  Dependencies. 

(c)  That  he  is  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  the  capacity  of 
Actuary  or  Assistant- Actuary  of  some  department  of 
the  Government. 

{d)  That  he  has  passed  the  Examinations  declared  by  the 
Rules  of  Examination  to  appertain  to  the  class  of 
Fellows. 

40.  After  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
Charter,  no  person,  whether  already  an  Associate  or  Student  or  not, 
shall  be  eligible  as  a  Fellow  imless  he  shall  have  passed  the  Exami- 
nation or  Examinations  declared  by  the  Rules  of  Examination 
to  appertain  to  the  Class  of  Fellows.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  be 
in  the  power  of  the  CouncU  to  dispense  with  the  aforesaid 
Examination  or  Examinations  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  possessing 
one  or  other  of  the  qualifications  respectively  set  out  in  paragraphs 
(a),  (ft),  and  (c)  of  the  previous  Section,  provided  that  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  Council  shall  vote,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  in  favour  of  such  dispensation. 

41.  Every  Fellow  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  for  appointment  to  all  offices  of  the  Institute,  and  entitled 
to  all  its  rights  and  privil^es,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  and  of  these  Bye-Laws. 

Associates, 

42.  No  person  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye- 
Laws,  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

43.  From  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  &om  the  date  thereof,  a  person  shall  be  eligible  as  an 
Associate  on  either  of  the  following  grounds,  and,  in  respect  of  the 
first  mentioned,  whether  he  is  already  a  Student  or  not,  namely : — 

(a)  That  his  experience  in  matters  relating  to  the  profession 
of  Actuary  is  such  as  to  render  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  worthy  of  election  to  the  class  of  Associates. 
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(b)  That  he  has  passed  the  Examination  or  Examinations 
declared  bj  the  Kules  of  Examination  to  appertain 
to  the  class  of  Associates. 

44.  After  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
Charter,  no  person,  whether  already  a  Student  or  not,  shall  be 
eligible  as  an  Associate,  unless  he  shall  have  passed  the  Examina- 
tion  or  Examinations  declared  by  the  Rules  of  Examination 
to  appertain  to  the  class  of  Associates.  Nevertheless,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Council  to  dispense  with  the  aforesaid 
Examination  or  Examinations  in  the  case  of  any  person,  whether 
a  Student  or  not,  of  experience  in  matters  relating  to  the  profession 
of  Actuary,  provided  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  Council 
shall  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  favour  of  such  dispensation. 

46.  Every  Associate  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  such 
offices  of  the  Institute  as  Bye-Laws  prescribe,  and  entitled  to  all 
its  rights  and  privileges,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
and  of  these  Bye-Laws. 

Students, 

46.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Student  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

47.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  eligible  as  a  Student  unless 
he  shall  have  given  such  evidence  of  his  educational  fitness  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Council  to  require,  in  such  cases  as  it  may  think 
fit,  that  a  person  applying  to  become  a  Student  shall  pass  the 
Examination  or  Examinations  declared  by  the  Rules  of  Examina- 
tion to  appertain  to  such  cases. 

48.  All  Students  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
Ordinary  General  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  but  shall  not  be 
qualified  to  vote  thereat,  or  in  connection  therewith.  Students 
attending  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  may,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  President  or  other  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  take  part 
in  the  discussions  following  the  reading  of  papers,  memoirs,  or 
other  communications.  Students  may  not  attend  any  Annual 
or  Special  General  Meetings,  or  have  any  right  of  voting  in 
connection  therewith.  Subject  always  to  such  conditions  and 
limitations  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit  to 
prescribe,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  and 
of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  rooms  or  offices  of  the 
Institute. 

Honorary  Members. 

40.  A  person  who,  either  on  account  of  his  position,  or  of 
his  eminence  in  science  and  his  experience  in  matters   relating 
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io  the  profession  of  an  Actuary,  appears  io  the  Council  to  be 
able  to  render  assistance  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institute, 
and  who  is  not  professionally  engaged  in  practice  as  an  Actuary, 
shall  be  eligible  as  an  Honorary  Member.  No  such  person  shall 
be  recommended  by  the  Council  for  election  as  an  Honorary 
Member  unless  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  Council  shall  Tote, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  favour  of  such  recommendation. 

50.  All  Honorary  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing Ordinary  (Jeneral  Meetings,  and  may  take  part  thereat  in  the 
discussions  following  the  reading  of  papers,  memoirs,  or  other 
contributions,  but  shall  not  be  qualified  to  vote.  They  shall  be 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  Library,  and  of  the  accommodation 
a£Eorded  by  the  rooms  or  offices  of  the  Institute. 

Oarresponding  Members, 

51.  A  person  who  is  resident  in  any  foreign  country,  and 
who  is  professionally  engaged  in  practice  as  an  Actuary,  and 
appears  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  render  assistance  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Institute,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Corresponding 
Member.  No  such  person  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  election  as  a  Corresponding  Member,  unless  at  least  one-half 
of  the  whole  Council  shall  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  favour 
of  such  recommendation. 

62.  Corresponding  Members  shall  have,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  and  of  these  Bye-Laws,  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  Honorary  Members. 

VL 

A. — Election  aio)  Admissiok  op  Fellows  and  Associates. 

68.  Except  in  the  cases  hereafter  mentioned  in  Sections  58 
and  59,  Fellows  and  Associates  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  Ordinary 
General  Meetings,  and  the  proportion  of  votes  required  for  election 
shall  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  numbers  voting,  provided 
always  that  only  Fellows  shall  vote  in  the  election  of  Fellows. 

64.  A  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  as  a  Fellow  or  Associate 
of  the  Institute,  shall  be  proposed  and  recommended,  according  to 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council,  in  which  form  the  full  name, 
place  of  business  (if  any),  usual  residence  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  shall  be  distinctly  specified,  and  also  the  class  to  which 
admission  is  sought.  The  form  shall  be  signed  by  the  candidate  and, 
in  the  case  of  proposal  for  admission  to  the  class  of  Fellow,  by  at 
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least  four  Fellows ;  and,  in  the  case  of  proposal  for  admission  to  the 
class  of  Associate,  bj  two  Fellows  and  by  at  least  two  other  Members 
who  must  be  either  Fellows  or  Associates ;  and  in  all  cases  of  pro- 
posal for  admission  to  either  the  class  of  Fellow  or  Associate,  all 
the  Members  signing  the  form  shall  certify  to  their  personal 
acquaintance  or  general  knowledge  of  the  candidate. 

65.  The  proposal  so  made  shall  be  dehvered  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  and  submitted  by  them  to  the  next 
Meeting  of  Council ;  and  if  the  Council  shall  find  the  candidate 
qualified  according  to  Bye-Laws,  and  the  proposal  for  admission  be 
approved  by  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  sign  the 
proposal,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  first  following  Ordinary  General 
Meeting,  and  then  be  suspended  in  some  conspicuqus  place  in  the 
building  used  by  the  Institute,  until  the  next  Ordinary  General 
Meeting,  at  which  latter  the  candidate  shall  be  balloted  for. 

66.  The  signatures  to  the  form  of  proposal  may  be  dispensed 
with,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  Council  shall 
vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  favour  of  such  dispensation  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  signatures  being  thus  dispensed  with,  the  form 
of  proposal  shall  state  that  the  candidate  is  recommended  for 
election  by  the  Council. 

67.  In  the  event  of  the  candidate  being  elected,  he  shall  be 
required  to  sign  the  form  of  obligation  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Council,  and  a,t  the  same  time  to  pay  the  entrance-fee  and 
subscription  prescribed  by  these  Bye-Laws. 

68.  In  the  event  of  a  Student  having  passed  the  Examination 
or  Examinations  declared  by  the  Rules  of  Examination  to 
appertain  to  the  class  of  Associate,  the  Council  shall,  upon  his 
making  application  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council, 
and  upon  payment  of  the  additional  subscription  prescribed  by 
these  Bye-Laws,  cause  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  class  of 
Associate,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of  these 
Bye-Laws. 

60.  In  the  event  of  an  Associate  or  Student  having  passed  the 
Examination  or  Examinations  declared  by  the  Rules  of  Examina- 
tion to  appertain  to  the  class  of  Fellows,  the  Council  shall,  upon  his 
making  application  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council,  and 
upon  payment  of  the  additional  subscription  prescribed  by  these 
Bye-Laws,  cause  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  class  of  Fellow, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of  these  Bye-Laws. 
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B. — Election  op  Honobaet  and  Coeeesponding  Members. 

60.  A  person  recommended  by  the  Council  for  election  as 
Honorary  or  Corresponding  Member,  shall  be  proposed  in  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  the  proposal  shall  be  read  at 
an  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  and  then  be  suspended  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  building  used  by  the  Institute,  until 
the  next  Ordinary  Greneral  Meeting,  at  which  latter  the  person 
recommended  shall  be  balloted  for,  and  the  proportion  of  votes 
required  for  election  shall  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  numbers 
voting. 

C. — Admission  op  Students. 

61.  A  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  Institute  as  a 
Student  shall  make  application  according  to  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council ;  and  such  form  shall  be  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  two  Members  of  the  Institute,  who  must  be  either 
Fellows  or  Associates. 

63.  The  application  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  and  submitted  by  them  to  the 
next  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  if  approved  by  the  Council, 
the  applicant  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  admitted  a  Student 
after  he  has  signed  the  form  of  obligation  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  and  paid  the  fee  and  subscription  prescribed  by  these 
Bye-Laws;  provided  always  that  in  such  cases  as  the  Council 
may  think  fit,  the  applicant  shall,  before  signing  the  said  form,  be 
required  to  pass  the  Examination  or  Examinations  declared  by  the 
Kules  of  Examination  to  appertain  to  the  admission  of  Students. 

D. — Reinstatement  op  Membebs. 

68.  In  the  event  of  a  person  who  has  been  a  Member,  and  who 
has  from  some  cause  other  than  expulsion  ceased  to  be  a  Member, 
making  a  written  application  to  the  Council  expressing  his  desire 
to  be  reinstated  a  Member  of  the  class  to  which  he  formerly 
belonged,  the  Council  may,  if  it  think  fit,  cause  him  to  be  so 
reinstated,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  think  fit. 

VII. — ^Examinations. 

64.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  these  Bye- 
Laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Institute,  the  Council  shall  cause  such  Examinations  to  be 
held  as  it  may  think  fit,  and  shall  prepare  and  publish  Rules 
to  regulate  such  Examinations,  and  to  define  the  cases  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  said  Examinations  shall  severally 
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applj,  the  periods  at  which  they  shall  be  held,  the  subjects  which 
they  shall  respectively  comprise,  the  fees,  if  any,  which  shall  be 
paid  or  deposited  by  candidates  in  respect  of  such  Examinations, 
and  the  nature  of  the  certificates,  if  any,  to  be  granted  to  successful 
candidates ;  and  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  vary  or  rescind 
any  of  the  said  Rules  of  Examination,  or  add  thereto,  in  any  such 
manner  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

VIII. — Fees  aot)  Subscbiptionb. 

66.  Every  person  making  application  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Institute  as  a  Student  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  appli- 
cation, pay  a  fee  of  one  guinea,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  not  exceeding  the  entrance  fee 
of  Associates. 

Every  Student  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea 
for  the  year  current  of  admission  and  subsequent  years,  or  such 
other  sum  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  not 
exceeding  that  for  the  class  of  Associates. 

66.  Every  Associate  elected  after  the  commencement  of  these 
Bye-Laws  shall  pay  an  entrance-fee  of  two  guineas,  or  such  other 
sum  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Every  Associate  transferred  from  the  class  of  Student  under 
Section  68  shall  pay  no  entrance-fee  upon  such  transfer. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  every  Associate  at  the 
date  of  the  Charter,  or  elected  subsequent  thereto  but  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  these  Bye- Laws,  shall  pay  an  annual  subscHp- 
tion  of  one  or  two  guineas  respectively,  according  as  he  does  or 
does  not  reside  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  building  for  the 
time  being  used  by  the  Institute. 

Every  Associate  elected  after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye- 
Laws,  or  transferred  from  the  class  of  Student  under  Section  58, 
shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas  for  the  year 
current  of  election  or  transfer  and  subsequent  years. 

67.  Every  Fellow  elected  after  the  commencement  of  these 
Bye-Laws  shall  pay  an  entrance-fee  of  five  guineas,  or  such  other 
sum  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Every  Fellow  transferred  from  the  class  of  Students  or 
Associates  under  Section  59  shall  pay  no  entrance-fee. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  every  FeUow  who  has 
become  a  Fellow  prior  to  the  commencement  of  these  Bye-Laws 
shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  two  or  three  guineas  re- 
spectively, according  as  he  does  or  does  not  reside  more  than 
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thirty  miles  from  the  building  for  the  time  being  used  by  the 
Institute. 

Every  Fellow  elected  after  the  commencement  of  these  Bye- 
Laws,  or  transferred  from  the  class  of  Students  or  Associates  under 
Section  59,  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  three  guineas 
for  the  year  current  of  election  or  transfer  and  subsequent  years. 

68.  The  terms,  if  any,  upon  which  Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Students  may  compound  for  payment  of  their  future  subscriptions 
to  the  Institute  shall  be  such  as  the  Council  may,  if  it  think  fit, 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

09.  Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  yearly  in  advance,  and  shall 
be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year ;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  within 
two  months  of  that  date,  he  shall  by  such  failure  be  suspended  from 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  appertaining  to  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs ;  and  if  such  subscription  be  not  paid  before 
the  31st  day  of  March  of  the  following  year  he  may  be  declared 
by  the  Council  a  defaulter,  and  if  so  declared  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Institute. 

70.  Until  a  Member  shall  have  paid  up  all  his  arrears,  and 
given  notice  of  resignation  in  writing  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  he  shall  be  considered  liable  for  all  subscrip- 
tions  due  from  him  under  these  Bye-Laws. 

IX. — ^ExFULSiOK  OP  Membebs. 

71.  In  the  event  of  a  charge  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  Member  being  made  in  writing,  signed  by  at  least  ten  Fellows 
in  the  case  of  the  said  Member  being  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Member  or  Corresponding  Member,  and  by  at  least  ten  Members 
who  are  either  Fellows  or  Associates  in  the  case  of  the  said 
Member  being  an  Associate  or  Student,  and  delivered  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall 
summon  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the  said 
chaise ;  and  if  the  Council  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  same  has 
sufficient  foiudation,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
investigation,  it  shall  cause  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  or  one  of 
them,  to  send  to  the  Member  so  charged  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  shall  summon  another 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  his  explanation.  At 
least  twenty-one  days*  notice  in  writing  of  such  Meeting  shall  be 
given  to  the  said  Member  in  order  that  he  may  be  present  at  such 
Meeting  and  be  heard  if  he  think  fit,  and  if  the  Council  at  such 
Meeting  or  any  adjournment  thereof  shall  decide  thut  the  charge  is, 
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in  its  opinion,  established,  and  that  it  would  be  discreditable  to  the 
Institute  that  the  Member  so  charged  should  continue  a  Member 
of  the  Institute,  it  shall  call  a  Special  General  Meeting,  at  which 
a  ballot  shall  be  taken  among  the  Fellows  present  only,  or 
among  the  Fellows  and  Associates  present,  according  as  the 
Member  so  charged  is  in  the  first  case  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Member  or  Corresponding  Member,  and  in  the  second  case  an 
Associate  or  Student,  and  in  the  event  of  not  less  than  thirty 
Fellows  in  the  first  case,  or  thirty  Fellows  and  Associates  in  the 
second  case,  being  present  and  voting,  and  three- fourths  of  the 
votes  being  given  for  the  said  Member's  expulsion,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Meeting  shall  declare  that  the  Member  charged  is  no 
longer  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  his  name  shall  be  forthwith 
erased  from  the  List  of  Members. 

In  the  event  of  a  Member's  expulsion  the  Council  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  published  in  such  newspapers 
or  journals  as  it  may  select. 

X.— Genekal  Meetings. 
Annual  General  Meetings. 

72.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  June  in  each  year,  or  on  such  other  day  in  June,  and 
at  such  time  and  place,  as  the  Council  may  determine,  subject  to  a 
fortnight's  notice  being  sent  to  each  Fellow  and  Associate.  At 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Council  shall  submit  their  report 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  and  the  past  year's  transactions, 
together  with  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  ending  the  previous  3 1st  of  March,  and  of 
its  liabilities  and  assets  at  that  date,  duly  verified  and  signed  by 
the  Auditors,  and  the  Auditors'  Report,  if  any. 

73.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  elected,  in  manner 
provided  by  these  Bye-Laws,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  other  Members  of  Council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  Auditors. 

74.  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  may  be  considered 
([uestions  relating  to  the  direction  and  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute,  provided  at  least  fourteen  days'  notice,  specifying 
the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  considered,  has  been  given  by  the 
Council ;  and  the  Council  shall  be  bound  to  give  such  notice  upon 
receiving,  at  least  one  month  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
a  requisition  to  do  so  signed  by  at  least  five  Members,  either 
Fellows  or  Associates  ;  but  no  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  have 
power  to  make,  alter,  revoke  or  dispense  with,  any  Bye-Law 
whatovor. 
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Ordinary  General  Meetings, 

75.  Ordinary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

76.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meetings  shall  be  the 
election  and  admission  of  Members  in  manner  prescribed  by  these 
Bye- Laws.  Reports,  Letters,  and  Papers,  on  subjects  interesting 
to  the  Institute  may  be  read,  and  points  of  theoretical  or  practical 
interest  to  the  profession  discussed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting;  but  no  question  as  to  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  shall  be  considered, 
except  such  as  may  arise  out  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  or  of  any  Special  General 
Meeting ;  nor  shall  any  question  be  discussed  or  motion  made 
having  reference  to  the  making,  altering,  revoking,  or  dispensing 
with  any  Bye-Law. 

77.  Fellows  and  Associates  shall  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing  strangers  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meetings,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

78.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  General  Meet- 
ing, and  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Bye-Laws,  be 
bound  to  do  so  upon  a  requisition  in  writing,  signed  by  at  least 
ten  Members  who  are  either  Fellows  or  Associates,  specifying  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Special  General  Meeting  is  to  be  called. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Bye-Laws,  no  business  shall  be 
transacted  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  unless  at  least  twenty 
Members  be  present,  and  entitled  to  vote ;  and  in  the  event  of  this 
number  not  being  present  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  appointed 
for  the  meeting,  the/  meeting  shall  be  thereupon  and  thereby 
dissolved. 

70.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Bye-Laws,  a  fortnight's 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Council  to  each  Fellow  and  Associate 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  Special  General  Meeting  is 
to  be  held,  and  of  the  business  to  be  dealt  with  thereat ;  and  no 
business  except  that  named  in  the  notice  shall  be  considered  at 
such  Special  General  Meeting. 

General  Meetings,  ivhether  Annual,  Ordinary,  or  Special. 

80.  At  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  whether  Annual, 
Ordinary,  or  Special,  the  President  of  the  Institute  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  Chairman ;   and  in  his  absence,  the  senior  Vice- 
President  present ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
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Presidents,  a  Member  of  the  Council  chosen  bj  the  Meetings  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Council,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  chosen  by  the  Meeting. 

81.  The  non-receipt  by  any  Member  or  Members  of  notice  of 
any  General  Meeting  shall  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  to  which  such  notice  relates. 

82.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Bye-Laws  the  Chairman 
of  any  General  Meeting  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting, 
adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time,  and  from  place  to  place ; 
but  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  adjourned  meeting 
other  than  the  business  left  unfinished  at  the  meeting  from  which 
the  adjournment  took  place.  Unless  otherwise  directed  in  the 
resolution  for  adjournment,  no  notice  need  be  given  of  an  adjourned 
meeting. 

88.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of  these 
Bye-Laws,  every  resolution  or  amendment  proposed  and  seconded 
at  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  put  to  the  meeting  by  the 
Chairman,  and  decided  on  by  show  of  hands ;  and  the  declaration 
of  the  Chairman  as  to  the  majority  shall  be  final.  On  such 
declaration  being  made,  a  poll  may  be  demanded  in  writing  by 
at  least  ten  Members  present  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meeting ; 
but  a  poll  shall  not  be  taken  as  to  the  election  of  a  Chairman, 
the  appointment  of  Scrutineers,  or  the  adjournment  of  a  meeting. 

84.  On  a  poll  being  so  demanded,  the  Chairman  shall  forthwith 
reduce  the  resolutions  or  amendments,  on  which  the  poll  is  to  be 
taken,  into  the  form  of  alternative  propositions,  or  otherwise  state 
the  same  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Members 
upon  the  substantial  question  or  questions  contained  in  such 
resolutions  or  amendments.  Voting  papers  containing  such  pro- 
positions shall  be  then  issued  by  the  Council,  within  seven  days 
after  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  returnable  so  as  to  be  received  by 
the  Council  within  fourteen  days  after  the  meeting. 

86.  The  demand  of  a  poll  shall  not  prevent  the  continuance  of 
a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  other  than  that  on 
which  the  poll  was  demanded. 

88.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of  these 
Bye -Laws,  at  every  General  Meeting  at  which  a  poll  is 
demanded,  the  Meeting  shall  appoint  three  of  their  number 
as  Scrutineers,  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  competent  to  act. 
The  Scrutineers  shall  meet  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
eighteen   days    after  the   Meeting ;    and    they,   or   any  two    of 
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them,  shall  draw  up  a  report  of  the  result  of  the  voting,  stating 
(among  other  things)  what  voting  papers  have  been  rejected 
wholly  or  in  part  and  for  what  reason.  Such  report  shall 
without  delaj  be  forwarded  to  the  Council,  and  the  voting  shall 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  meeting  adjourned  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Scrutineers,  in  which  case  the  voting  shall  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  the  adjourned  meeting,  and  such  report  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  as  to  the  result  of  the  voting. 

87.  Minutes  shall  be  made  in  proper  books,  to  be  provided  for 
the  purpose,  of  all  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  General 
Meetings;  and  every  Minute  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Meeting  to  which  it  relates,  or  by  the  Chairman  of  a  subsequent 
Meeting,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

XI. — ^Enactmectt  oe  Alteeation  op  Bye-Laws. 

88.  The  Council,  when  it  may  consider  it  expedient  to  propose 
the  enactment  of  any  new  Bye-Law,  or  the  alteration  of  any  existing 
Bye-Law,  shall  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  and 
Associates  to  decide  on  the  same ;  and  the  Council  shall  be  at  all 
times  bound  to  call  such  Special  General  Meeting  on  a  requisition 
in  writing  signed  by  at  least  ten  Members  who  are  either  Fellows 
or  Associates.  The  notice  calling  such  Special  General  Meeting 
shall  give  particulars  of  the  new  Bye-Laws  proposed  and  of  the 
proposed  alterations  of  existing  Bye-Laws,  and  the  voting  at  such 
Special  General  Meeting  shall  be  by  ballot. 

XII. — Iin>EM2fITT   OP  COITNCIL  AND   OPPICSBS   OP  THE 

Institute. 

88.  The  Members  of  the  Council,  Treasurer,  Honorary 
Secretaries,  Auditors,  and  other  officers  mentioned  in  these  Bye- 
Laws,  shall  be  indemnified  by  the  Institute  from  all  losses  and 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  or  about  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties,  except  such  as  happen  from  their  own  respective 
wilful  default  or  neglect. 

90.  No  Member  of  the  Council,  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Auditor,  or  other  officer  mentioned  in  these  Bye-Laws,  shall  be 
liable  for  any  other  Member  of  the  Council,  Treasurer,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Auditor,  or  other  officer,  or  for  joining  in  any  receipt 
or  document,  or  for  any  act  of  conformity,  or  for  any  loss  or 
expense  happening  to  the  Institute,  unless  the  same  happen  from 
his  own  wilful  default. 
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The  Library  of  the  Institute. 

JL  HE  Council  of  the  Institute  are  desirous  of  making  the  Library 
as  complete  and  representative  as  is  practicable^  and  in  this  object 
they  invite  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  members.  They  will 
be  glad  if  members  will  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  will 
communicate  upon  the  following  points  from  time  to  time  with 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  namely : 

i.  Offering  suggestions  —  having  regard  to  reasonable 
limits  of  cost — for  effecting  the  object  desired  by  the 
purchase  of  books  not  at  present  in  the  Library ; 

ii.  Sending,  for  preservation  in  the  Library,  extracts  of  a 
valuable  character  from  papers  (furnishing  the  full 
name  and  date)  relating  to  life  and  accident  assurance 
and  to  friendly  societies ; 

i  ii.  Mentioning  (and,  if  possible,  presenting)  papers,  pamphlets 
and  books,  with  necessary  particulars,  of  a  valuable 
nature,  which  deal  with  the  subjects  just  specified ; 

iv.  Mentioning — and  this  suggestion  especially  applies  to 
corresponding  members,  and  foreign  and  colonial 
members — 

(fl)  What  Government  or  State  papers  relating  to  sub- 
jects cognate  to  those  pursued  by  the  Institute 
are  issued ;  when  they  are  issued ;  how  they  can 
be  obtained ;  and  at  what  cost : 

(i)  What  local  societies  exist  of  a  similar  or  cognate 
character  to  that  of  the  Institute ;  whether  they 
publish  transactions,  and  when;  and  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  them  by  the  interchange  of  Journals. 

V.  Donations  to  the  Library  of  suitable  books,  papers  and 
pamphlets,  will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged 
in  the  Journal, 

It  is  proposed  in  future  issues  to  keep  the  subject  before  the 
attention  of  members  by  a  special  print  on  the  cover  of  each 
number  of  the  Journal, 

Ki>,  J.LA. 
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On  the  Method  of  estimating  Expected  Deaths  and  Expected 
Claims ;  with  observations  upon  certain  modes  of  deducing  the 
number  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death.  By  Gerald  Hemmington 
Ryan,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  of  the 
Statistical  Society  ;  Actuary  of  the  Marine  and  General 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Institute,  31  January  1887.] 

I. — On  Expected  Deaths  and  Expected  Claims. 

J.T  is  a  common  thing  to  find  in  the  reports  of  life  assurance 
companies  a  statement  to  the  efiect  that  the  actual  deaths  and 
claim  payments  have  been  under  the  expectation,  or  have  repre- 
sented a  certain  percentage  of  the  expectation.  The  records  of 
life  assurance  literature  would  appear  to  show  that  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  methods  on  which  these  comparisons  are 
based,  the  only  contribution  to  the  Journal  bearing  directly  on 
the  point  being  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Low  {J.I.A.,  xviii,  195). 
But  as  the  matter  possesses  a  considerable  and  growing  importance, 
the  following  note  has  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  suggesting 
a  method  by  which  such  estimates  may  be  computed  according  to 
a  plan  which  seems  reasonable  and  defensible  on  scientific  grounds. 
VOL.  xxvi.  t^  t 
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In  this  country,  it  has  been  the  invariable  custom  to  constract 
tables  of  experience  based  upon  the  observations  of  lives  or  policies, 
and  no  investigation  appears  to  have  been  made  in  which  the  experi- 
ence is  deduced  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  insured.  In  America, 
however,  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  rates  of  loss,  and 
the  elaborate  tables  giving  the  experience  of  30  American  offices, 
which  were  published  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  entirely 
based  upon  the  rates  of  loss.  If  we  consider  the  assumptions  which 
underlie  these  two  methods  respectively,  it  is  seen  that  many 
arguments  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  adoption  of 
tables  based  upon  rates  of  loss.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  patent 
that,  as  insurance  companies  are  financial  bodies,  the  rate  of  loss 
is  the  pre-eminently  significant  factor.  It  is  not,  that  is  to  say, 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  itself  which  determines  the  prosperity 
of  a  life  office,  but  it  is  rather  the  extent,  and  incidence  of  the 
annual  death  claims.  Another  hypothesis,  for  which  there  seems 
abundant  reason,  is  that  persons  assured  for  large  sums  are 
subject  to  a  different  rate  of  mortality  from  those  on  whose  lives 
only  small  sums  have  been  assured.  In  spite  of  the  crucial  test 
of  medical  examination,  it  has  been  found  by  the  American 
companies  that  among  the  larger  policies  a  much  heavier  rate  of 
loss  prevails  than  among  the  smaller  ones.  This  affords  a  strong 
indication  of  the  fact  that  persons  assuring  their  lives  are  able 
to  exercise  a  material  selection  against  the  company.  Many  men, 
whose  health  and  constitution  are  sufficiently  good  to  enable 
them  to  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examination,  may  yet  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  their  chances  of  longevity  are  below 
the  average ;  and  in  these  cases  the  incentive  clearly  is  to  effect 
larger  policies  of  assurance  than  might  otherwise  be  taken  out 
Against  the  plan  of  using  the  amounts  assured  in  framing  tables, 
it  may  be  urged  that,  in  employing  the  rates  of  loss  as  the  basis  of 
our  tables  of  experience,  we  arc  using  a  factor  which  may  fluctuate 
considerably,  and  the  exact  reproduction  of  which  in  the  future  may 
be  somewhat  doubtful.  It  may,  further,  be  contended  that  there 
is  nothing  by  which  the  actual  results  of  the  experience  can  be 
tested;  whereas,  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  mortality,  we  have 
always  the  fixed  standard  of  the  life  tables,  exhibiting  the  general 
mortality  of  the  country,  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  objection  on 
the  score  of  larger  probable  fluctuations  in  the  loss  rates  is  likely 
to  be  urged  with  greater  effect  by  companies  in  Great  Britain 
than  by  kindred  institutions  in  America,  seeing  that  the  latter,  as 
a  general  rule,  contain  a  broader  mass  of  observations.     But  the 
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advocates  of  the  system  in  America  forcibly  contend  that  the 
experience  in  regard  to  death  claims  is  just  as  likely  to  recur 
in  the  future  as  that  in  which  account  only  is  taken  of  the 
rate  of  mortality;  also^  that  the  rates  of  loss  supply  as  safe 
and  trustworthy  a  basis  for  future  estimates  as  the  rates  of 
mortality. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  on  these  general  questions^ 
I  may^  perhaps^  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  rates  of  loss  might 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  comparisons  of  the  actual 
with  the  expected  claims.  Hitherto,  I  believe,  two  systems  have 
been  variously  followed  in  making  such  comparisons.  The  first, 
to  take  the  expected  deaths  (computed  in  the  ordinary  way), 
multiplying  the  resulting  number  by  the  ayerage  amount  of  a 
policy ;  and  the  second,  to  take  the  amounts  at  risk  at  each  age 
and  multiply  them  by  the  corresponding  rate  of  mortality.  As 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Low  in  his  paper  already 
referred  to,  the  first  of  these  expedients  is  a  very  rough  approxima- 
tion; while,  with  regard  to  the  second,  which  Mr.  Low  recommends 
for  adoption,  the  alternative  objections  hold  (1)  that  we  are  multi- 
plying together  functions  of  a  heterogenous  nature,  or  (2)  that  the 
assumption  is  involved  that  the  amounts  are  subject  to  the  same 
decremental  force  as  the  lives  assured.  The  suggestion,  then,  that 
1  would  here  make,  is  that  while  the  expected  deaths  should  be 
derived  from  the  ordinary  rates  of  mortality,  the  expected  claims 
should  be  obtained  in  a  similar  way  by  employing  the  rates  of  loss. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  would  necessitate  the  construction  of 
tables  of  experience  based  upon  amounts  assured;  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  utility  and  value  of  such  tables  would  be  so 
great  that  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  any  future  stock-taking  of 
the  experience  of  Bntish  offices,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
calculate  them,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  results. 

A  consideration  of  the  practical  bearing  of  the  question  under 
discussion  induces  the  belief  that  the  comparisons  of  actual  and 
expected  deaths  and  claims  are,  generally  speaking,  obtained  in  a 
somewhat  rough  manner.  It  is  a  matter  of  quite  usual,  indeed 
almost  universal,  occurrence,  that  the  rates  of  mortality  and  death- 
claim  experienced  by  a  life  assurance  company  should  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  the  expectation.  How  this  expectation  is  arrived 
at  is  not  generally  stated,  and  it  may  easily  happen  that  the 
favourable  result  shown  would  sometimes  disappear  if  a  niore  exact 
standard  were  employed.  For  example,  in  a  company  transacting  a 
very  large  new  business,  it  is  apparent  that  the  H^  Table  does  not 
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with  sufficient  accuracy  represent  its  probable  experience  in  regard 
to  mortality.  If  we  took  sucli  a  company  and  computed  the 
expected  deaths^  according  to  this  table^  we  should  virtually  be 
exaggerating  that  quantity^  since^  owing  to  the  recentness  of  the 
medical  examination  upon  a  considerable  propoiiiion  of  the  observa- 
tions, the  H^  mortality  would  not  really  be  that  which  such  a 
company  should  anticipate.  If,  therefore,  the  actual  deaths  fairly 
coincided  with  the  expected  when  computed  on  this  basis,  so  far 
from  the  comparison  being  favourable  to  the  company,  as  appear- 
ances would  seem  to  indicate,  in  reality  the  experience  could 
not  be  considered  at  all  satisfactory.  The  most  thorough  means 
of  deducing  the  true  expected  deaths  would  doubtless  be  to  employ 
select  tables  of  experience,  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Sprague 
has  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  {J.LA.y  xxii,  394).  But 
the  employment  of  such  a  perfect  instrument  is  attended  with 
much  labour;  and  on  that  account  it  may,  not  unreasonably,  fail 
to  pass  into  general  adoption.  I  would  accordingly  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  whether  the 
results,  which  the  more  complete  and  detailed  analysis  would  bring 
out,  may  not  be  approximately  obtained  in  a  far  simpler  way  by 
the  following  process : 

First,  the  lives  at  risk  should  be  separated  into  two  classes : 
(1)  those  that  have  been  under  observation  for  five  years  and 
upwards;  and  (2)  those  under  observation  for  shorter  periods. 
The  probable  deaths  among  the  former  body  should  then  be 
computed  by  multiplying  the  numbers  at  risk  by  the  rate  of 
mortality  according  to  the  H^(^>  Table,  while  those  referable  to 
the  latter  class  should  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  lives 
exposed  by  the  rate  of  mortality  applicable  solely  to  the  first  five 
years  of  assurance.  The  means  of  making  the  last-named  calcula- 
tion we  already  possess  in  the  table  which  Mr.  R.  Teece  contri- 
buted to  the  Journal  {JJ.A.,  xxii,  256)  and  which  Mr.  W.  T. 
Gray  afterwards  independently  calculated  {JJ.A.^  xxiv,  283). 
By  following  such  a  plan  we  should  arrive  at  the  number  of 
deaths  which  might  fairly  be  expected  to  arise,  taking  into 
account,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  the  influence  of  selection 
which,  presumably,  would  still  be  current  on  a  large  proportion 
of  the  data. 

A  further  suggestion  which  I  would,  with  deference,  submit  is 
that  tables  exactly  similar  to  the  H^(^>  and  H*^<^*>  should  be 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  amounts  assured,  and  that  the  rates  of 
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loss  should  be  multiplied  into  the  amounts  at  risk^  duly  classified 
in  the  manner  already  set  out^  in  order  to  show  the  expected 
claims.  I  append  a  sketch  of  a  form  which  will  fully  explain  the 
process  referred  to.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  used  the  symbols 
qj^^  and  gj^^  to  denote  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the  first  five 
years  of  insurance^  and  after  that  period  respectively ;  and  that 
rj^^  and  rj^^  have  been  employed  to  represent  similar  functions 
in  regard  to  the  rate  of  loss^  q^g  and  r^p  standing  for  the  average 
rates. 


Specimen  Schedule  for  Calculation  of  Expected  Deaths  and  Expected 

Claims 

• 

EzpEcnD  No.  OF  Deaths 

1 

EXPBCTSD  AMOUKT  OF  ClAIIIB 

Age 

p 

Una  '  Bate 

At  Bisk      of 
(kas      Mor- 
tbaa    1  tality 

Expected 
Deaths 

(Entrants 
in  last 
5  years) 

Lives 
at  Risk 
(more 
^than 
5  years 
insured) 

Rate 

of 
Mor- 
tality 

31" 

Expected' 
Deaths  ' 

(Entrants 

before 

last 

5  years) 

Amounts  Rate 

at  Risk  1   of 

(less  than'  Loss 

Expected 
Claims 

Gessthan 
5  years' 

duration) 

Amounts 
at  Risk 
(more 
than 
6  years' 
doration) 

Rate 
of 

TiORS 

Expected 

Claims 

(more 

than 

6  yean' 

duration] 

20 
26 
80 
85 
40 
45 
60 
&c. 

il 

Totftl 

NoTX. — ^The  ages  might  either  be  taken  as  the  central  ages  of  a  quinquennial 
gronpy  or  weight  could>  if  desirable,  be  given  to  the  incidence  of  the  observations. 

In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  marked  difference  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  experience  of  a  life  assurance  company  in  regard^ 
severally,  to  the  rates  of  mortality  and  loss,  I  am  able  to  produce 
the  following  figures  bearing  on  the  point.  These  results  have 
been  calculated  from  data  supplied  in  the  Mortality  Experience 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  from  its 
establishment  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1878 — a  valuable  and 
instructive  contribution  to  insurance  statistics,  which  furnishes  us 
with  an  additional  measure  of  the  mortality  of  assured  lives  in 
America.  The  facts  have  been  arranged  in  decennial  groups  of 
ages,  and  the  rates  of  mortality  and  loss  have  been  computed  for 
these  periods  of  life. 
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Table  showing  the  Rates  of  Mortality  and  Loss  calculated  from  the 
observations  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Ages  at 
Exposure 

Bates  of 

MOBTiXITY 

PBR-CKMT 

Batbs  of  Loss  per-ceht 

Ageaat 

Exposure 

100^, 

100^,(0-*) 

100j,(«) 

lOOr, 

100r»<o-<) 

100rx«W 

21-30 

•680 

•634 

•940 

•667 

•603 

1-067 

21-30 

31-40 

•757 

•687 

•868 

•757 

•715 

•874 

31-^ 

41-^0 

•952 

•853 

1024 

•977 

•930 

1086 

41-50 

51-60 

1-634 

1^531 

1-672 

1-717 

1-579 

1-784 

51-60 

61-70 

3-281 

2-319 

3420 

3-532 

2*126 

3-802 

61-70 

71-80 

7-000 

5128 

7-018 

7-103 

3108 

7-138 

71-80 

The  above  figures  appear  important  as  giving  an  unmistakable 
indication  of  the  difibrence  which^  under  certain  conditions^  exists 
between  the  death  rates  and  loss  rates.  Other  results^  further^ 
could  be  quoted  from  the  same  source  in  corroboration  of  the  fact, 
were  there  any  necessity  for  confirmatory  evidence.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  variations  between  the  several  rates  are  not 
insignificant ;  and  if  the  expected  deaths  and  claims  were  first 
computed  by  applying  the  average  values  of  q^  as  given  above,  to 
the  data  of  any  life  office,  and  then  recalculated  according  to  the 
method  explained,  which  involves  the  employment  of  qj'^'~^^,  qx^% 
faj^®"*)  and  rj^\  there  is  every  probability  that  the  aggregate  re- 
sults would  be  found  to  vary  considerably.  The  figures  contained 
in  the  foregoing  table  give  every  facility  for  such  an  experiment 
being  made,  the  outcome  of  which  would,  unquestionably,  be  full 
of  interest. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  there  is  an  inherent  ambiguity 
lurking  in  the  phrases  '^  expected  deaths ''  and  ^^  expected  claims  '*, 
since  these  quantities  may  sometimes  be  computed  according  to 
the  mortality  table  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  valuation,  and 
sometimes,  according  to  the  truest  available  exponent  of  the 
mortality  of  assured  lives.  When  it  is  found  that  a  company  has 
realized  a  certain  amount  of  profit  in  an  inter-valuation  period,  it 
is  customary  to  trace  out  the  various  sources  from  which  this 
surplus  has  arisen ;  and  according  to  analysis  it  may  appear  that 
a  considerable  portion  has  arisen  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
favourable  rate  of  mortality.  In  other  words,  the  company  may 
have  incurred  a  smaller  amount  of  claim  disbursements  than  the 
valuation  basis  provided  for.  In  such  a  case  the  saving  on  claims 
would  be  represented  by  the  difiFerence  between  the  actual  and  the 
expected  "  strain  by  claims  " — ^that  is  the  amount  of  the  claims 
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less  the  reserves  held  against  them — the  expected  strain  being 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  mortality  table  used  in  the  valuation^ 
according  to  the  methods  expounded  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Higham 
[JJ,A.y  XX,  158).  There  is,  however,  no  conclusive  reason  why 
the  true  expected  deaths  and  expected  claims  should  depend  upon 
the  valuation  table ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  be  measured  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  exact  instru- 
ment, whenever  obtainable. 

The  existing  methods,  when  applied  to  old  companies,  pro- 
gressing at  a  steady  and  uniforai  rate,  would  probably  be  found 
to  yield  results  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes,  since  the 
distribution  of  the  observations  would  not  perhaps  diflFer  very 
widely  from  that  of  the  H^  Table.  In  the  case  of  companies 
whose  development  is  taking  place  on  a  larger  scale,  it  seems 
however  a  matter  well  open  to  discussion,  whether  more  accurate 
processes  should  not  be  employed.  Indeed,  it  is  important  that 
companies  whose  new  annual  business  bears  a  high  proportion  to 
their  total  contracts  should  not,  in  this  respect,  employ  the  results 
of  an  average  table,  like  the  H^.  For  their  probable  deaths  would 
not  only  thereby  be  computed  on  a  false  basis,  but  the  consequent 
exaggeration  of  such  expectation — which  would  manifestly  place 
their  actual  experience  in  an  unduly  favourable  light — might  have 
the  dangerous  result  of  inducing  them  to  relax  their  strictness  in 
admitting  new  members. 

As  a  final  remark,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  America 
a  greater  weight  and  prominence  appear  to  be  given  to  the 
results  of  a  comparison  of  actual  and  expected  deaths  or  claims 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country.  Of  this  I  lately  met  with 
a  pertinent  illustration  in  an  advertisement  of  a  certain  company, 
appearing  in  a  transatlantic  insurance  journal.  The  wording 
of  the  announcement  was  as  follows :  "  A  low  rate  of  mortality 
"  makes  cheap  insurance.  Mortality  experience  from  1866 
"  to  1884  inclusive.  Probable  death  losses  according  to  the 
^^  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  the  standard  of  the 

" insurance  department     (1,293  lives)       $3,952,293 

'^  Actual  experience  during  period  (    869    „    )         2,773,695 

"DiflFerence         .         .         .         (   424  lives)       81,178,598.^' 

I  need  hardly  point  out,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  that  if  the  contentions  there  adduced  are  entitled  to 
support,  the  above  comparison  may  be  entirely  fallacious.  The 
new  business  of  most  American  companies  has,  in  recent  years. 
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shown  a  tendency  to  rapid  expansion ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  use  of  an  average  table  of  experience  for  the  measure- 
ment of  their  expected  claims  cannot  be  justified  upon  scientific 
grounds. 

II. — On  Certain  Methods  of  Deducing  the  Number 
Exposed  to  Risk. 

My  reference  to  Galloway's  method  of  deducing  the  exposed 
to  risk^  in  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Gray's  paper  which 
appears  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  (p.  383)^  elicited  the 
invitation  from  Mr.  Manly  that  I  should  prepare  a  paper  embodying 
my  views  on  the  subject.  This  step  I  felt  a  difficulty  in  taking 
for  several  reasons^  not  the  least  important  being  that  the  theme 
would  be  rather  too  slender  a  subject  for  treating  in  the  ambitious 
form  of  a  paper.  But  I  now  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  adding 
to  the  preceding  contribution— dealing  with  a  closely-allied  subject 
— such  observations  on  the  question  as  may  be  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  views  I  put  forward^  in  a  crude  and  incomplete  form^ 
on  that  occasion. 

The  methods  employed  respectively  by  Galloway,  the  Institute 
and  Mr.  Meikle  (in  his  manipulation  of  the  Scotch  observations) 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  formulas,  the  symbols  used 
having  the  same  significance  as  in  Mr.  Gray's  paper  already 
referred  to. 

1.  Galloway^ 8  Method. 

=2-+*(n)-2-»C/)-i(«'  +  .Wi (1) 

writing  (/)  for  (rf+w  +  c) 

This  formula  assumes  that  the  limiting  date  of  the  experience  is  a 
single  point  of  time,  and  that  therefore  the  discontinuants  and 
existing  will  have  been  under  observation  for  half  a  year  in  the 
final,  incomplete  policy-year. 

2.  Institute  Method,     {Mortality  Experience,  p.  18.) 

E^=E^_,  +  i{7ix  +  n,+,)-i(M;a,+i(;*+,)-{rf;,  +  e*)    .    .    (2) 

This  formula  assumes  that  the  observations  are  carried  up  to  the 
close  of  a  calendar  year,  and  therefore  that  in  the  last  calendar 
year  the  entrants  and  discontinuants  are  only  under  observation 
for  half  a  year. 
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3.  Scotch  Method.     (J.J.^.,  xiii,  261.) 

E,=2*(n)-2*(/)+i(n^+i-«;^+i)    ....     (8) 

This  formula  involves  the  same  principles  and  assumptions  as  No.  2. 
Leaving  Galloways  method  out  of  view  for  the  moment^  and 
eonsidering  the  two  other  systems^  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch 
over  the  English  system  will  be  obvious^  and  a  practical  application 
of  each  to  selected  figures  will  entirely  strengthen  the  opinion 
thus  formed.  But  by  an  apparent  algebraical  device  we  can 
reduce  the  Scotch  formula  to  a  simpler  form^  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  how  the  arithmetical  process  in  applying  the  method  can 
be  materially  abridged.  For  we  can  write  in  place  of  equation* 
No.  8 

E,=2*(n-/)  +  i(n,+i-ti;x+i) (4) 

By  this  formula  we  can  arrive  at  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Meikle^  but  with  the  saving  of  one  step  in  the  operation.  An 
illustration  will  best  show  the  advantage  of  the  modified  form  of 
the  expression. 

Mettle's  Formula  (J.LA.,  xiii,  268). 


Age 

X 

»» 

/» 

^"if) 

^'i(n) 

A 

2 

Ex-i 

a) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(T) 

(8) 

26 

710 

863 

1,970 

3,629 

1,669 

276- 

1836- 

27 

878 

470 

2,323 

4,239 

1,916 

346- 

2261- 

28 

910 

626 

2,793 

5,117 

2,324 

349- 

2673- 

It  may  be  explained  that  A  in  col.  6  represents  X{n)^^{f) ;  and 

j?-l  =  ^j;H 2 — ' 

Modification  of  Meikle's  Formula  (same  figv/ree) . 


Age 

X 

«» 

/» 

(»-y)x 

2-H«-/) 

2 

Ex-i 

a) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

(7) 

26 

710 

353 

357 

1,559 

276- 

1885- 

27 

878 

470 

408 

1,916 

346- 

2261- 

28 

910 

626 

384 

2,324 

349- 

2673- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  is  one  column  saved  in  the 
modified  process^  but  also  that  the  large  figures  in  cols.  4  and  6  of 
the  original  arrangement  are  not  required. 
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By  this  shorter  form  of  Mr.  Meikle's  method  I  have  computed 
many  tables  of  experience^  and  after  testing  other  plans  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  I  have  not  found  any  one  possessing  the 
same  advantages.  The  great  flaws  in  the  Institute  scheme  are 
its  cumbrousness,  want  of  clearness  of  comprehension^  and  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  verification.  These  shortcomings  are  not 
present  in  the  same  degree  in  the  simplified  form  of  Mr.  Meikle's 
process;  and  I  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
students  of  our  science. 

The  Institute  and  Mr.  Meikle's  methods,  however,  presuppose 
an  arrangement  of  the  observations  to  have  been  made  according 
to   calendar  years.      The   distinguishing  feature  of  Gralloway^s 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  policies  are  followed  through 
complete  policy-years  or  years  of  insurance.     This  latter  arrange- 
ment   cames   with    it    several    material   advantages,   especially 
in  that  it  enables  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be  traced  through 
the  true  years  of  insurance.     Great  confusion  has,  I  believe,  been 
occasioned  by  the  invaluable  statistics  collected  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  being  so  prepared  that  the  nominal  first  year  of  insurance 
— or  year  0  of  insurance,  as  it  has  been  tenned,  conveniently  but 
not  perspicuously — embraced  a  period  of  six  months  only.     The 
awkwardness   cannot,  however,  be  avoided  when   the  facts  are 
regarded  in  relation  to  calendar  years  of  experience,  and  the  only 
way  out  of  the  dilemma,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  calendar  years  in  favour  of  that  of  policy  years.     It 
may  be  worth  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken,  assuming 
it  to  be  granted  that  Galloway's  system  may,  in  its  main  features, 
be  followed.     In  the  first  instance,  if  the  great  facilities  afibrded 
by  the  use  of  cards  in  the  preliminary  classification  of  the  facts  are 
to  be  preserved,  the  form  of  card  should  accord  with  that  used 
by  the  Scotch  rather  than  that  adopted  by  the  English  companies. 
The  dates  of  entry  and  exit,  the  duration  of  the  policy,  and  the 
age  at  exit,  should  be  stated  in  years  and  months,  as  on  the 
Scotch  cards.     The  observations  could  then  either  be  carried  up 
to  a  common  date,  or  each  policy  followed  to  its  anniversary  in 
any  chosen  calendar  year.     Under  some  circumstances  the  first 
course  may  be  found  preferable,  but  the  latter,  on  the  whole, 
appears  more  convenient  and  serviceable,  as  it  secures  the  com- 
pletion of  so  many  full  years  of  insurance  upon  all  the  policies 
existing  at  the  close  of  the  observations.    A  suitable  variation 
would  of  course  be  required  for  the  formula  for  deducing  the 
number  exposed  to  risk,  according  as  the  first  or  second  arrange- 
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ment  was  eventually  determined  upon.     Thus   the  appropriate 
expression  in  each  alternative  case  would  be  as  follows : 

Galloway's  Method, 

(1)  Assuming  observations  to  terminate  on  a  fixed  date^  as 

for  instance  31  December^  in  the  final  year^ 

{see  Formula  1,  p.  256.) 

(2)  Assuming  the  observations  to  terminate  on  the  com- 

pletion of  an  exact  number  of  policy-years  in  the 
limiting  calendar  year^ 

E,.t=S'+»(n)-2'-»C/) (5) 

on  the  supposition  that  all  the  lapses  and  surrenders 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  policy-years. 

That  is,  Ex-i=2*-K»-/)+»*+i (6) 

The  condition  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  withdrawals  made  in 
the  last  given  formula  cannot,  however,  be  endorsed  or  defended. 
The  lapses  occurring  among  policies  efiected  at  annual  premiums 
would  take  place  on  the  completion  of  the  policy-years,  and 
should  be  so  represented  on  the  experience  cards.  But  not 
so  the  lapses  among  half-yearly,  quarterly,  and,  I  may  now  add, 
monthly  assurances,  which  would  obviously  occur  at  odd  times 
throughout  the  policy-year.  The  case  of  surrenders  has  also  to  be 
considered;  and  although  the  withdrawals  from  this  cause  would 
have  a  tendency  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  policy- 
year,  and  shortly  before  a  further  premium  became  payable,  in 
annual  premium  assurances,  the  other  classes  of  policies  would 
again  introduce  a  disturbing  element;  while  financial  necessities 
and  personal  circumstances  of  a  variety  of  kinds  would  also  lead 
to  policies  being  surrendered  at  irregular  dates.  It  would  be 
essential,  consequently,  to  amend  the  last  formula  by  introducing 
a  correction  for  the  withdrawals.  This  should,  I  think,  take  the 
form  of  a  deduction  of  the  aggregate  number  of  years — ^the  unit 
of  reference  being  a  year  of  life — by  which  the  actual  number  of 
years  completed  in  the  year  of  secession  falls  short  of  the  total 
number  that  would  be  observed  if  withdrawals  occurred  at  the 
close  of  an  exact  policy-year.  Calling  this  correction  Cw,  the 
revised  expression  becomes, 

E,.i=2*-Hn-/)+n^+i-C«;x+i    ....     (7) 
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In  the  course  of  time  it  might  be  found  from  experience  that 
sufficient  accuracy  could  be  obtained  by  treating  the  correction  as 
equal  to  one-third^  or  one-fourth^  or  some  other  fraction^  of  the 
withdrawals  in  the  final  year  of  observation.  But  it  would  be  ftr 
more  satisfactory^  and  would  involve  no  further  trouble  of  any 
consequence^  to  compute  its  precise  value.  A  slight  addition  to 
the  particulars  contained  on  the  experience  cards  would  be  neces- 
sary, the  " withdrawal '*  card  being  as  under: 


X         No. 

Amount  £ 

Life  Aisnred 

Character  of  Risk 

Date  of  Entry 

1878V- 

„       Exit  by  L.  op  S. 

1886V- 

Complete  Duration      

8V-  (-H) 

AgeatEntry*      

38 

«      Exit 

41 

nanw  nf  TlAafli 

RemArVii 

•  If  ages  completed  were  used  in  lieu  of  ages  next  birthday,  as  afterwaidi 
suggested,  the  entry  should  here  be  32i,  and  the  age  at  exit,  40i,  the  full  number 
of  years  of  duration  being  alone  added  to  save  confusion. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  plan  of  stating  the  dates  of  entry  and 
exit  in  years  and  months^  as  adopted  in  the  Scotch  form  of  card^ 
is  suggested,  the  convenience  of  which  will  be  obvious  on  con- 
sideration. For  the  purpose  of  this  note,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  by  this  means  the  correction  for  the  withdrawals  can  be 
easily  ascertained.  Against  the  number  denoting  the  ''complete 
duration''  of  the  policy,  a  negative  quantity  has  been  placed  in  the 
above  specimen  card,  representing  the  number  of  months  not 
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completed  by  the  policy  in  its  final  year  of  experience.  Now 
since  the  unamended  formula  6  (p.  259)  assumes  that  each  lapsed 
or  surrendered  assurance  endures  for  the  whole  of  its  year  of  exit, 
the  total  must  be  taken  of  all  the  negative  quantities  appearing 
on  each  withdrawal  card.  The  cards  being  assumed  to  have  been 
sorted  according  to  age  at  exit,  this  becomes  a  simple  mental 
operation,  and  the  value  of  the  correction  Cw  is  easily  obtained. 
In  the  instance  given  above,  the  complete  duration  is  8^^  and  the 
original  formula  (No.  6)  assumes  that  nine  complete  assurance 
years  have  been  experienced.  This  is  incorrect,  and  overstates  the 
true  duration  by  l^*^^^^  which  fraction  is  therefore  included  with 
the  negative  sign  prefixed,  in  parentheses,  against  the  duration. 

The  method  now  suggested  would,  I  believe,  be  more  satis- 
factory and  convenient  than  those  usually  employed  in  this 
country.  To  be  placed  to  its  credit  is  the  important  fact  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  first  and  all  successive  years  of  insurance, 
would  be  an  exact  determinable  function;  while  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  point  of  simplicity  of  application  or  facility  of  com- 
prehension, the  prevailing  systems  can  claim  any  superiority. 

The  bnly  other  suggestion  I  would  make  on  this  occasion 
is  that  all  the  observations  should  be  scheduled  according  to 
completed  ages  instead  of  current  ages.  I  believe  that  students 
encounter  a  great  obstacle  in  endeavouring  to  master  this  branch 
of  their  work,  in  the  diverse  arrangements  made  in  tabulating  the 
observations  against  each  year  of  age.  Taking  that  most  valuable 
production,  the  Mortality  Experience  prepared  by  the  Institute, 
itself,  we  find  in  one  table,  the  data  are  classified  according  to.  the 
age  next  birthday,  in  another  to  the  age  last  birthday,  while  the 
very  same  facts  appear  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  volume  opposite 
different  ages — compare,  for  example,  the  total  "  died ''  for  ages 
22, 23,  and  24,  on  page  15  with  the  totals  on  page  146.  In  other 
tables,  outside  the  Institute  volume,  the  greater  anomaly  exists  that 
the  observations  in  some  of  the  columns  of  a  single  table  relate  to 
the  age  next  birthday,  whereas  those  in  other  columns  refer  to  the 
completed  age.  There  is  surely  no  reason  for  arrangements  of 
this  kind  which  create  a  confusion  so  easUy  avoided.  Outside  the 
prospectuses  and  office  registers  of  life  assurance  companies,  it 
would  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  be  greatly  preferable  to  regard 
completed  ages  only;  and  the  simplest  alteration  of  the  age- 
particulars,  in  copying  them  from  the  registers  on  to  the  statistical 
cards,  would  alone  be  necessary  to  enable  the  facts  to  be  arranged 
in  the  way  suggested  with  complete  facility. 
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The  saggestion  last  advanced  would  effect  a  slight  modification 
in  formula  7  given  on  page  259,  which  would  take  the  following 
form : 

Ex+|=2*-*(^-/)  +  n^+|-Ct(;x+i    ....     (8) 

or  as  X  may  be  just  as  legitimately  assumed  to  represent  the 
successive  '^  half-ages '*  as  integral  ages,  we  might  write  the 
expression  : 

E^=2'-K^-/)+«*-C«;, (9) 

By  the  use  of  this  foimula,  I  venture  to  think  that  great  advantages 
and  facilities  would  be  gained.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misconception 
of  the  process  I  recommend  for  trial  and  consideration,  a  table  is 
appended  in  which  the  figures  given  in  Galloway's  Report  on  the 
Experience  of  the  Amicable  Society  (Tables  1  and  2)  are  re- 
arranged according  to  the  suggested  plan.  It  should  be  stated 
that  Galloway  does  not  give  the  number  entering  at  each  age  in  a 
separate  column ;  but  the  series  can  be  obtained  directly  from  his 
first  table.* 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  at  once  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  the  method  now  advocated.  With  a  single 
exception,  every  column  is  checked  by  one  of  the  preceding  steps 
in  the  process — ^in  fact,  it  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  "block 
system'',  which  pulls  us  up  at  each  column  until  the  line  has 
been  cleared  by  the  removal  of  any  inaccuracies  that  may  have 
crept  into  the  results. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  add  that,  having  obtained  £«  for  all 
half-age  values  of  x,  the  values  of  the  function  at  integral  ages 
could  be  arrived  at,  either  by  Galloway's  expedient  of  taking  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  each  two  adjacent  terms  of  the  series,  or,  as 
would  under  many  circumstances  be  preferable,  by  employing  some 
more  accurate  method  of  interpolation.  In  this  event,  the  series, 
dxy  would  have  to  be  similarly  and  independently  operated  upon; 
but  it  would  probably  be  found  more  expeditious  and  equally 
convenient  to  deal  with  the  function  q^y  derived  direct  from  E* 
and  dx'  These  matters  are,  however,  somewhat  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  note,  which  merely  purports  to  call  attention  to  a  means 
by  which  the  number  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mortality  may  appro- 
priately be  computed  from  rough  observations. 


*  For  the  purpose  of  completeness,  the  correction  for  the  discontinued  is 
introduced  in  this  table,  the  value  of  one- third  of  the  discontinued  at  each  age 
being  arbitrarily  assigned  to  it. 
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EXPEEIENCE   OF   THE   AMICABLE   SOCIETY. 

Figures  given  hy   Oalloway   (Report  of  1841 :    Tables  1  and  2), 
re-arranged  according  to  Formula  9  on  page  262. 
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9* 
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4-7 

10* 
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"1 
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8 
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15* 
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"2 

2 
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6 
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24- 
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4 
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'2 

1 

3 

*-"7 

27-3 

18* 

19* 

5 

80- 
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10 

"i 

3 

"4 

•3 

39-7 

20* 

21* 

22 

"i 

3 

1 

5 

1- 

57- 

21* 

22* 

30 

1 

2 

4 

7 

•7 

82-3 

22* 

28* 

46 

... 

5 

6 

11 

1-7 

120-3 

23* 

24* 

62 

1 

5 

4 

10 

1-7 

171-3 

24* 

25* 

64 

1 

7 

8 

16 

2-3 

224-7 

25* 

26* 

83 

18 

5 

23 

6- 

288- 

26* 

27* 

75 

3 

14 

9 

26 

4-7 

341-3 

27* 

28* 

103 

2 

11 

17 

30 

3-7 

419-3 

28* 

29* 

102 

2 

13 

19 

34 

4-3 

490-7 

29* 

30* 

124 

3 

16 

24 

43 

5-3 

579-7 

80* 

31* 

124 

6 

20 

29 

55 

6-7 

659-3 

81* 

32* 

134 

5 

13 

23 

41 

4-3 

740-7 

32* 

33* 

123 

2 

19 

37 

58 

6-3 

820-7 

33* 

34* 

126 

8 

21 

30 

59 

7- 

888- 

84* 

35* 

136 

7 

18 

45 

70 

6- 

JTOO 

85* 

86* 

129 

8 

19 

51 

78 

6-3 

1,024-7 

86* 

37* 

119 

12 

18 

47 

77 

6- 

1.066- 

37* 

88* 

117 

8 

11 

49 

68 

3-7 

1,108-3 

38* 

39* 

129 

10 

18 

58 

86 

43 

1.044 

i\m 

6- 

1,167- 

89* 

40* 

136 

12 

15 

73 

100 

36 

1,087 

1,223 

5- 

1,218- 

40* 

41* 

114 

15 

14 

48 

77 

37 

1,123 

1,237 

4-7 

1,232-3 

41* 

42* 

93 

10 

9 

62 

81 

12 

1,160 

1,253 

3- 

1,250- 

42* 

43* 

103 

16 

21 

73 

110 

-  7 

1,172 

1,275 

7- 

1,268- 

43* 

44* 

107 

15 

17 

65 

97 

+  10 

1,165 

1,272 

5-7 

1,266-3 

44* 

«* 

83 

11 

16 

74 

101 

-18 

1,175 

1,258 

5-3 

1,252-7 

45* 

46* 

90 

14 

16 

70 

100 

10 

1,167 

1,247 

5-8 

1,241-7 

46* 

47* 

68 

21 

8 

56 

85 

17 

1,147 

1,215 

27 
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47* 

48* 

74 

20 

17 

71 

108 

34 

1,130 

1,204 

57 

1,198-3 

48* 

49* 

77 

15 

8 

63 

86 

9 

1,096 

1,173 

2-7 

1,170-3 

49* 

50* 

61 

12 

16 

87 

115 

54 

1,087 

1,148 

5-3 

1,142-7 

60* 

61* 

69 

24 

9 

66 

99 

30 

1,033 

1,102 

3- 

1,099- 

61* 

62* 

62 

16 

6 

57 

79 

27 

1,003 

1,055 

2- 

1.063- 

52* 

68* 

65 

14 

9 

68 

91 

26 

976 

1,041 

3- 

1,088- 

68* 

64* 

57 

24 

13 

67 

104 

47 

960 

1,007 

4-8 

1,002-7 

54* 

55* 

49 

25 

13 

^ 

102 

53 

903 

062 

4-3 

947-7 

68* 
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EXFEBIEKCE   OF   THE  AMICABLE   SOCIETY. 

Figures  given  hg  Oallowag  {Report  of  1841:    Tables  1  and  2), 
re-arranged  according  to  Formula  9  on  page  262 — (continued). 
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14 

14 

59 

59 
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59- 

78* 
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5 
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9 

9 

45 

45 
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79* 

801 
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8 
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5 

18 

18 

86 

86 
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86- 

80* 
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8 
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4 

4 

28 

28 
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81* 
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1 

1 

2 

2 

19 

19 

19- 

82* 

881 
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1 

... 

8 

4 

4 

17 

17 

... 

17- 

83* 

841 

... 

8 

... 

8 

6 

6 

18 

18 

... 

18- 

84* 

851 

4 

... 

... 

4 

4 

7 

7 

... 

7- 

86* 

861 

... 

... 

... 

'  1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

... 

8- 

86* 

871 

... 

. 

... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

... 

2- 

87* 

881 

i 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1- 

88* 

Total 

8,580 

798 

505 

2,227 

8,580 

... 

36,605 

40,185 

168-8 

89,966-7 

Total 

Discussion. 

The  PBEStDEirr  (Mr.  A.  Day),  in  inviting  discussion,  said,  that 
the  modes  of  calculating  the  expectation  of  claims  seemed  to  be 
extremely  various,  and  were  only  to  be  compared  with  the  many 
different   ways   in   which,   in  the  6th  Schedule  of   the  return  io 
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the  Eoard  of  Trade,  the  subject  of  the  average  rate  of  interest  of 
insuraDce  funds  was  treated.  Directors  seemed  to  have  very  curious 
ideas  about  the  expectation  of  claims.  If  they  were  told  the  claims 
expected  were  so  much,  and  the  actual  claims  so  much  less,  they 
imagined  that  all  the  difference  was  profit ;  but  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  the  actual  claims  were  more  than  the  expected,  they  did 
not  so  often  see  any  mention  of  that  fact  in  the  annual  reports. 
Mr.  Ryan  had  criticized,  with  perfect  fairness,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Institute  had  prepared  the  first  volume  of  its  Tables  of  Mortality 
Experience,  but  there  would  come  a  time  when  a  new  investigation 
would  have  to  be  undertaken,  and  those  who  conducted  the  new 
investigation  might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  themselves  criticized 
by  a  future  audience. 

Mr.  C.  D.  HiGHAM  said  Mr.  Ryan  truly  remarked  on  the  different 
rates  of  claim  among  policies  for  large  and  small  amounts,  but  he 
bad  startled  them  by  saying  that  the  large  are  the  worse.  Excepting 
large  policies  in  connection  with  loan  transactions,  they  would  all 
have  said  off-hand  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  though  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  give  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Only  one  company  had 
taken  out  the  mortality  in  respect  of  policies  for  £5,000  and  upwards, 
and  this  was  found  very  much  more  favourable  than  the  general 
rate.  The  results  were  not  published,  and,  after  all,  they  related 
to  one  office  only.  In  America  the  results  appeared  to  be  different, 
and  this  question  of  death  rates  and  claim  rates  became  a  very 
interesting  one.  They  would  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Ryan  that  it 
would  be  very  satisfactory  when  next  the  Institute  investigated 
mortality  experience  for  sums  assured  to  be  brought  into  review.  He 
(Mr.  Higham)  also  hoped  that  rates  derived  exclusively  from 
reversionary  bonuses  might  be  computed,  for  selection  would  then 
be  evident  to  its  fullest  extent.  It  would  not  trouble  him  that 
there  were  no  similar  records  with  which  they  could  be  compared, 
for  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  running  connection  with  the  death 
percentages.  The  figures  Mr.  Ryan  had  given  from  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  were  very  interesting,  but  he  was  surprised  he  had  not  added 
those  derived  from  the  Aiierican  Thirty  Offices*  Experience,  in 
which  the  characteristics  he  spoke  of  might  be  more  readily  traced, 
and  were  free  from  the  stigma  of  being  only  from  one  company's 
books.  There  was  much  to  be  learned  on  this  subject.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  entries  at  the  middle  ages  this  selection  did  not  appear 
to  wear  itself  out,  but  the  claim  rates  were  higher  than  the  death 
rates  to  the  end.  Confining  attention  solely  to  policy-years  0  to  4, 
and  comparing  the  two  percentages  for  those  entering  under  age  80, 
the  claim  rat^  were  the  lower,  while  for  the  next  few  ages  both  rates 
were  about  the  same ;  then  the  claim  rates  were  higher  till  about  70, 
after  which,  speaking  generally,  they  were  less  again  in  the  Thirty 
Offices,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  death  rates  in  the  Connecticut 
Mutual.  He  thought  less  weight  was  to  be  given  to  the  consciously 
bad  life  effecting  a  larger  policy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
than  to  the  general  selection  oi  the  assured  against  the  office.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Ryan's  remark  as  to  the  actual  claims  being  generally 
reported  less  than  the  expected,  he  would,  no  doubt,  recollect  that 
when  the  claims  had  been  bad,  the  subject  would  often  be  omitted 
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from  the  report ;  nor  had  he  stated  that,  as  he  believed  was  the  case, 
the  H^***  was  not  generally  used  in  preparing  claim  estimates.  He 
(the  speaker)  thought  that  an  all-round  H^  estimate  was  sufficiently 
near  the  mark  in  most  cases,  as,  indeed,  the  paper  practicallj  admitted. 
Substantial  accuracy  was  all  that  was  needed,  and  if  Mr.  Ryan's  plan 
were  adopted,  some  one  else  would  insist  on  Mr.  Sprague's  Select 
Tables.  All  estimates  were  fallacious  which  did  not  take  into  account 
the  duration  of  the  policy,  and  the  difference  between  sum  assured 
and  reserve  value,  which  far  more  important  question  than  the 
rates  of  claim  and  death  Mr.  Kyan  had  hardly  touched  on.  They 
certainly  wanted  a  new  term  for  "  expected "  deaths ;  but  he 
could  not  follow  the  suggestion  that  the  estimates  may  be  made  by 
another  mortality  table  than  that  employed  in  the  valuation.  He  did 
not  see  the  practical  good  of  them,  save  for  ear-marking  profit.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  Kyan  whether  he  was  aware  of  any  company  actually 
using  these  claim  rates  in  a  valuation :  that  would  be  an  interesting 
fact.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Americans  who  first 
worked  out  and  published  loss  tables,  and  thereby  opened  up  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry. 

Mr.  G.  Todd  agreed  with  Mr.  Higham  in  the  general  view  he  took 
as  to  the  question  of  the  higher  rate  of  mortality  amongst  policies 
of  larger  amount.  He  had  looked  into  the  American  Experience  Table, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  actual  claims  were  only  about  4  per-cent  in 
excess  of  those  expected,  using  the  rate  of  mortality  as  the  function 
for  calculating  them.  He  had  the  results  of  a  certain  office  in  such  a 
form  that  he  could  conveniently  work  out  similar  results,  and  they 
came  out  very  much  the  same,  his  actual  average  claim  being  3588  in 
excess  of  the  amount  expected.  There  were  various  causes  which 
might  lead  to  this  excess  of  mortality  among  lives  assured  for  more 
than  average  amounts,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  entirely, due  to 
selection  on  the  part  of  these  lives,  inasmuch  as  the  excess  was  spread 
pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  duration  of  the  Thirty  Offices*  experience. 
One  cause  might  be  the  suspended  mortality  amongst  the  younger 
lives,  due  to  medical  selection,  and  the  consequent  excess  amongst 
the  older  ones.  The  correct  cause  for  this  mortality  was  not  very 
far  to  seek,  if  they  considered  that  most  offices,  when  they  got 
a  large  case,  were  apt  to  deal  rather  leniently  with  it.  In  fact, 
the  selection  really  emanated  from  their  own  side.  He  could  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Eyan's  reasons  for  wishing  to  take  out  the  experience  of 
losses.  It  would  certainly  be  interesting,  and  would  affoitl  material 
for  consideration,  as  was  shown  in  the  American  cases  that  had  been 
utilized  by  Mr.  Kyan  in  his  paper.  Supposing  the  rate  of  loss 
amongst  policies  and  the  rate  of  mortality  among  lives  did  not  closely 
agree,  they  should  examine  into  their  method  of  selection  to  see  that 
they  were  not  taking  bad  lives  amongst  any  particular  class  of  poHcies. 
If  they  calculated  all  their  expected  losses  from  such  a  loss  table  as 
Mr.  Eyan  advocated  they  would  miss  that  warning  which  he  thought 
was  valuable.  Eeferring  to  the  suggestion  in  the  paper  to  employ  the 
jjM(o-4)  ajid  H**<*^  Tables  in  the  calculation  of  expected  deaths,  he  did 
not  suppose  any  actuary  in  taking  out  such  results  overlooked  the 
bearing  of  such  an  element  as  an  abnormally  large  new  business.  He 
might  use  the  H^  Table,  but  he  did  so  because  it  coincided  pretty  well 
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with  the  experience  of  his  office.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
out  the  chiims  for  successive  quinquennial  periods  of  policj  duration, 
and  periodically  checking  them  off  with  the  basis  table,  and  also 
taking  out  the  percentages  of  business  existing  at  each  age,  and  if 
those  did  not  run  on  a  level  with  the  H**  Table  he  should  look 
about  for  a  table  that  suited  him  better.  The  comparison  of  actual 
claims  with  the  expected  really  taught  them  nothing ;  it  was  the 
**  strain  "  which  was  the  point  to  be  investigated.  Looking  at  the 
experience  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  before  referred  in  that  light, 
he  found  that  in  two  or  three  years,  although  there  might  have  been  an 
excess  of  actual  over  expected  claims,  there  was  in  fact  an  appreciable 
profit  in  each  case  when  the  incidence  of  the  claims  was  given  due 
effect  to.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ryan,  that  students  found  a  consider- 
able amount  of  difficulty  in  understanding  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Institute  in  dealing  with  the  first  year  of  insurance,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  was  altogether  right  to  use  policy  years  as  the  correct 
element  in  calculating  the  exposed  to  risk.  In  the  daily  course  of 
their  official  duties  they  were  dealing  with  calendar  years,  and  the 
experience  as  tabulated  by  the  Institute  was  really  what  they  required. 
Year  0  embraced  only  about  six  months  of  risk,  and  therefore  the 
Institute  Table  was  well  suited  to  supply  the  facts  reauired  for  that 
period.  He  was  not  sure  that  if  they  were  now  to  tate  the  old  plan 
of  regarding  the  commencement  of  the  risk  as  being  spread  evenly 
over  the  twelve  months,  and  taking,  therefore,  the  half-year  as  being 
the  amount  of  risk  run,  they  would  not  bring  out  results  somewhat 
wide  of  the  truth.  He  had  found  in  one  case  that  the  business  had 
only  been  in  force  on  the  average  '24  of  a  year  at  the  close  of  year  0. 
From  the  same  experience  he  had  found  that  the  lives  assured  had,  at 
the  date  of  commencement  of  the  risk,  completed  on  the  average  '81  of 
their  current  year  of  existence,  and  if  they  considered  that  the  lives 
assured  attained  their  "age  next  birthday  *'  upon  the  completion  of 
the  business  year,  they  would  seldom  be  more  than  a  small  fraction 
out.  Mr.  Kyan  approved  the  Scotch  form  of  card  which  took  account 
of  months.  He  (Mr.  Todd)  could  not  see  why  they  should  use 
months.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  using  two-figure  decimals,  which 
could  be  written  down  without  any  difficulty. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Ansell, 

Mr.  B.  Nbvtbatt  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  view  expressed  by 
Mr.  Todd,  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Ryan 
that  the  large  policies  were  less  valuable  pecuniarily  than  the  small 
ones.  A  priori  they  would  all  confess  that  that  was  contrary  to  what 
they  would  expect.  It  was  only  natural  that  those  who  were  better 
houjBed,  fed,  clothed,  those  who  could  take  better  care  of  themselves, 
those  who,  when  their  health  broke  down,  could  go  to  sanatoriums, 
could  be  away  firom  their  work,  and  could  be  sustained  in  every 
manner  which  art  and  science  could  bring  to  bear,  should  live  longer 
than  those  not  so  fortunately  situated.  Some  little  time  ago  they 
had  an  invasion  from  one  oi  their  colonies,  which  had  since  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  believed  that  the  fact  that  they  were  not  now 
meeting  the  competition  of  a  powerful  colonial  company  was,  that  in 
the  colony  in  question  it  was  beheved  that  the  British  aristocracy 
were,  from  an  assurance  point  of  view,  not  good  lives.      He  had 
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himself  seriously  combatted  the  doctrine,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
authoritative  facts,  this  was  a  point  on  which  no  one  could  attempt 
to  dogmatize.  He  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  statistics 
which  had  been  brought  from  America,  there  were  none  that  showed 
the  effect  of  mortality  experience  accurately  with  regard  to  policies 
of  large  amount.  From  the  rough  experience  that  many  of  them  had 
had  they  would,  he  beheved,  be  prepared  to  say  the  big  policies  were 
not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  small  ones.  The  way  in  which  he  himself 
had  considered  this  question  was  this :  observing  over  a  long  series 
of  years,  he  had  found  that  bis  average  claim  had  been  considerably 
below  his  average  amount  at  risk.  That  was  an  indication  of  some 
value.  He  did  not  put  it  forward  as  a  proof ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  better,  it  justified  him  in  saying  that  he  believed  that  big 
policies,  carefully  selected,  were  the  best  risks. 

Mr.  A.  H.  BA.1I1BT  said  he  had  been  struck  with  the  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Ryan  on  the  mortality  statistics  collected  by  the  Institute. 
He  might  be  permitted  to  recall  the  experience  of  the  President 
and  himself  (Mr.  Bailey)  in  connection  with  those  statistics,  when^ 
in  their  capacity  of  honorary  secretaries,  it  devolved  upon  them 
to  go  round  to  the  offices  and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  provide 
the  materials  on  which  that  mortality  experience  was  based.  The 
older  offices,  whose  materials  were  the  most  valuable,  were  ofben 
unwilling  to  take. the  trouble,  and  they  met  with  some  disappoint- 
ment in  one  or  two  quarters  where  they  had  hoped  otherwise.  Of 
those  offices  which  contributed,  the  only  information  derivable  from 
the  earlier  records  was  almost  without  exception  that  given  on  the 
Institute  card.  They  could  not  have  given  the  materials  on  the 
Scotch  card  for  the  reason  that  in  the  earlier  registers  the  date  of 
birth  was  not  recorded,  but  the  age  at  entry  only ;  nor  the  date  of 
death,  nor  the  date  of  lapse,  but  only  the  years  of  these  occurrences. 
It  followed  that  there  was  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  system  of 
calendar  years,  and  the  assumption  had  to  be  made,  when  they  had 
only  the  age  next  birthday  given,  that  each  man  completed  his 
current  age  on  the  31st  December  following.  He  took  some  trouble 
in  one  company  to  find  out  how  far  that  differed  from  the  truth,  and 
he  believed  that  six  or  seven  weeks  was  all  the  error,  which  he  did  not 
think  material.  There  were  certain  advantages  in  this  method  as 
against  taking  the  policy  years,  namely,  that  the  deaths,  surrenders  and 
lapses,  were  tolerably  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  calendar 
year.  Surrenders  were  almost  invariably  before  the  renewal  premiums 
fell  due,  and  lapses  of  course  were  always  so ;  and  thus  this  method 
was  hardly  open  to  the  observations  made  in  the  paper.  He  had 
always  thought  it  was  agreed  that  lives  assured  for  the  larger 
amounts  were  better  than  lives  assured  for  the  smaller.  Several 
reasons  had  been  mentioned,  but  there  was  this  confirmation :  the 
mortality  of  individual  assurance  societies  had  been  published:  and 
was  it  not  the  case  with  three  or  four — one  in  particular — in  which 
the  policies  were  considerably  above  the  average  amount,  that  the 
mortality  had  been  singularly  favourable?  Mr.  Kyan  stated  that 
when  it  was  found  that  a  company  had  realized  a  certain  amount  of 
profit  in  an  inter- valuation  period,  it  was  customary  to  trace  out  the 
various  sources  from  which  this  surplus  had  arisen.     He  (Mr.  Bailey) 
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was  very  glad  to  hear  it  was  customarj.     It  was  a  most  useful 
proceeding,  but  he  had  not  thought  it  was  customarj  at  all. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Adleb  was  glad  that  Mr.  Bailey  had  said  a  word  in 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Institute  mortality  experience 
had  been  taken  out.  It  was  important  that  members  should  be 
reminded  of  the  practical  difficulties  under  which  the  committee 
laboured  at  the  time  in  obtaining  the  ages.  He  had  lately  looked 
into  the  different  methods  adopted  by  assurance  companies  in 
determining  the  ages  for  valuation  purposes,  and  he  found  that  in 
taking  office  ages,  which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  course  followed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Institute  tables,  the  true  age  was  under- 
stated by  about  forty  days.  This  discrepancy  arose  from  the  fact 
that  many  persons  about  to  assure  deferred  doing  so  till  near  their 
birthdays.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  justified  in  assuming 
in  all  cases  that  assurances  are  uniformly  spread  over  the  year.  A 
larger  number  of  assurances  were,  as  they  all  knew,  on  the  average, 
effected  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  This  was  an  item  of  some 
importance,  which  could  not  be  disregarded  in  taking  out  the 
experience  of  a  group  of  assurance  offices. 

Mr.  Geo.  Knro  agreed  with  Mr.  Higham  in  his  remarks  about 
the  very  limited  usefulness  of  the  mortality  experience  of  individual 
offices :  it  was  practically  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  sources  of  surplus.  For  various  reasotis  the  experience 
of  any  one  company  taken  out  from  year  to  year  was  otherwise 
valueless.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  business  got  beyond  a 
certain  age  it  was  entirely  out  of  their  control.  It  was  not  much 
use  to  know  exactlv  how  the  mortality  went  unless  they  meant  to 
change  their  rates  of  premium  ;  and  they  could  not  do  that  from  the 
individual  experience  of  one  office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
business  of  a  company  was  comparatively  so  small,  that  it  was  liable 
to  great  fluctuation,  so  that  they  could  not  base  much  on  the 
experience  of  one  year  in  a  single  company.  If  they  were  to  take  out 
the  experience  at  all  it  should  be  done  properly.  The  H*'  Table  under- 
stated the  mortality  at  the  younger  ages,  and  overstated  it  at  the  older 
ages.  The  result  was,  that  although  the  mortality  of  the  office  might 
exactly  coincide  with  the  real  H^  mortality  if  it  were  analyzed,  the 
H**  Table  would  almost  always  show  that  the  rate  of  mortality  had 
been  favourable.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  Carlisle  Table  would 
always  show  a  larger  amount  of  expected  claims  than  the  H^.  In 
his  opinion,  tables  analagous  to  Mr.  Sprague's  select  tables  should  be 
used,  and  that  could  be  done  with  very  little  extra  trouble.  A  further 
point  was,  to  what  were  thej^  to  apply  the  calculations  ?  Were  they 
only  to  use  them  for  the  whole  of  life  cases,  or  were  they  to  bring  in 
the  special  policies?  Special  policies  were  becoming  more  conunon 
than  they  used  to  be,  particularly  endowment  assurances  ;  and  it  was 
unmistakable  that  some  of  those  special  classes  had  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality  than  the  whole  life  policies,  and  some  a  higher.  It  was 
curious  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  premium  payable  on  the  policy, 
the  better  was  the  rate  of  mortality.  He  had  spoken  to  various 
actuaries  of  experience,  and  they  confirmed  his  opinion  that  a 
limited  premium  policy  had  a  decidedly  better  mortality  than  a 
whole  lire,  and  that  the  shorter  the  term  for  which  the  premium 
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was  payable  the  better.  He  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  view  of 
other  speakers  that  the  Urge  policies  were  of  a  better  class  than  the 
smaller  ones.  But  thej  should  distinguish  between  large  policies. 
The  large  policies  due  to  the  normal  assuring  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
would  show  a  good  rate  of  mortalitj,  but  the  large  policies  resulting 
from  loans  would  show  a  heavier  rate.  His  experience  was  that  these 
loan  cases  were  mostly  rated  up,  and  in  order  to  make  a  true  com- 
parison they  ought  to  rate  up  those  cases  in  taking  out  the  mortality 
experience.  It  was  absurd  to  take  a  man  of  thuty,  charge  him  aa 
forty,  and  then  test  the  rate  of  mortality  by  his  true  age,  thirty. 
If  they  took  the  rated-up  poHcies  according  to  the  ages  for  which 
they  charged  premiums,  they  would,  he  thought,  find  the  same  gain 
that  they  did  with  other  large  policies.  That  was  a  point  upon  which 
he  should  like  an  opinion — ^the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  rated-up 
cases  in  taking  out  mortality  experience.  With  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  Mr.  Ryan's  paper,  for  premium  purposes  he  believed  Galloway's 
method  was  the  best.  For  valuation  purposes  the  Institute  Table 
perhaps  fitted  in  more  with  their  habits  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
made  very  little  difference  in  the  construction  of  a  table  for  valuation 
purposes,  whether  they  used  Galloway's  or  the  Institute  method. 

Mr.  H.  J.  RoTHEET  said,  that  the  way  in  which  rated-up  policies 
should  be  dealt  with  in  estimating  the  expected  claims  depended  on  the 
method  adopted  in  the  valuation.  If,  in  valuing  the  policies  the  ages 
had  been  rated  up,  then  the  proper  function  to  use  would  be  the  ^*  for 
the  rated-up  age ;  but  if,  as  was  common  in  many  offices,  the  policies  were 
valued  at  the  true  ages,  the  extra  premiums  being  treated  as  sufficient 
to  cover  the  extra  mortality  from  year  to  year,  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  expected  claims  at  the  true  ages, 
adding  thereto  the  total  income  received  from  extra  premiums  during 
the  year.  Having  examined  the  reports  of  eighty  offices  for  the  year 
1886,  he  found  the  following  results:  In  forty-five  cases  no  statement 
was  made  as  to  whether  the- mortality  was  excessive  or  the  reverse;  in 
nine  cases  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  less  than 
provided  for  by  the  mortality  table;  in  ten  cases  the  amount  of 
claims  was  less ;  in  two  cases  the  claims  were  exceptionally  heavy, 
having  fallen  on  policies  of  more  than  average  amount ;  in  seven  cases 
the  claims  were  also  stated  to  have  been  exceptionally  heavy,  but  no 
details  were  given ;  in  six  cases  the  number  of  deaths  was  less  than 
expected,  but  the  amount  of  the  claims  was  greater  than  expected ; 
and  in  one  case  only  it  was  said  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  greater 
and  the  amount  of  the  claims  less  than  expected.  Thus,  out  of  a  total 
of  thirty- five  cases  in  which  information  was  given  in  such  a  form 
that  he  could  make  use  of  it,  in  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  the  claims 
were  heavier  than  expected.  If  it  were  true  that  when  the  claims 
were  greater  than  expected  that  fact  would  generally  be  suppressed, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  offices  the  claims 
had,  in  the  year  1885  (to  which  the  reports  generally  referred),  exceeded 
the  expectancy.  An  important  feature  of  the  statement  was  that 
regarding  the  offices  where  the  number  of  deaths  were  less  than 
expected,  but  the  amount  of  claims  greater  than  expected,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  mortality  among  larger  policies  had  in  those 
offices  been  greater  than  among  smaller  policies.     The  suggestion 
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made  by  Mr.  Ryan  as  to  tracing  the  surplus  was  a  very  useful 
one:  he  implied  that  this  was  usually  done,  but  the  results  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  published.  In  many  friendly  society  investigations 
an  analysis  of  the  growth  of  surplus  had  been  made,  and  results  of 
^reat  interest  discovered.  As  to  the  correction  for  the  lapsed  policies, 
they  would  have  to  consider  the  exact  conditions  of  the  office  regarding 
the  fixing  of  the  date  of  lapse.  It  was  sometimes  usual  to  take  the 
due  date  of  the  unpaid  prenuum ;  but  if  the  policies  were  entered  as 
lapsed  at  the  date  the  receipt  was  returned  by  the  agent,  say  at  the 
expiry  of  the  days  of  grace,  then  in  the  last  year  of  exposure  the  risk 
i^oald  endure  one  month  only,  and  the  correction  would  consequently 
be  W^hs  of  a  year  for  all  annual  cases. 

Mr.  A.  F.  BuBBiDOE  disagreed  with  Mr.  Todd's  statement 
regarding  the  acceptance  of  large  policies,  and  rather  followed  Mr. 
King,  who  noticed  that  large  cases  were,  in  his  experience,  usually 
subjected  to  a  severe  rating- up.  Considerable  criticism  had  been 
passed  on  Mr.  Ryan's  remark  about  the  higher  rate  of  mortality 
attaching  to  large  policies.  Mr.  Ryan  stated  that  it  had  been 
found  by  the  American  companies  that  among  the  larger  policies 
this  heavier  rate  of  mortality  prevailed,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  imply  that  a  similar  state  of  things  had  prevailed  in  this 
country.  Presumably  the  existence  of  that  condition  in  America 
could  be  traced  to  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  conducting  business 
there.  It  might  be  that  in  America  persons  speculated  on  their 
own  lives,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  so  in  this  country.  The 
principal  thing  to  be  determined  before  they  could  accept  the  interesting 
method  Mr.  Ryan  laid  down  for  obtaining  the  expectation  of  claims 
was,  whether  really  there  was  a  different  rate  of  mortality  or  rate  of 
loss  amongst  small  and  large  policies.  He  thought  that,  on  the 
whole,  pret^  much  the  same  rate  prevailed ;  and  unless  Mr.  Ryan 
could  show  that  the  one  class  exhibited  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than 
the  other,  he  did  not  think  the  new  method  was  applicable  at  the 
present  time.  He  imagined  that  each  office  would  have  its  rate  of 
loss  depending  to  some  extent  upon  the  average  amount  of  its  policies. 
He  did  not  gather  whether  each  company  should,  under  Mr.  Ryan's 
suggestion,  calculate  its  own  rates  of  loss  and  act  upon  that,  or  whether 
the  experience  of  several  companies  should  be  combined,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Institute  Table,  and  the  result  used  as  a  test.  If  the  latter, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  one  company  would  no  doubt  be  covered  by 
those  of  others,  and  they  would  get  a  fair  combination.  Many 
actuaries  would  corroborate  Mr.  Rothery,  that  the  actual  claims  were 
not  always  less  than  those  expected.  It  was,  however,  the  character 
of  the  claims  and  not  their  amount  which  made  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  year. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly  said  that  there  had  been  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  expressed  on  one  of  the  chief  points  in  the  paper  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  settle  it  by  ascertaining,  on  the  next  occasion, 
whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the  loss  rate  amongst  large 
and  small  policies.  He  did  not  think  there  was  for  reasons  opposed 
to  Mr.  Todd's,  his  experience  being  that  when  a  very  large  proposal 
came  before  them  they  took  more  than  usual  care  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  risk.     With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  he 
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remained  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  way  in  which  to  make  a  table 
of  mortality  was  hj  taking  calendar  and  not  policy  years.  His  reason 
was  that  the  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  method  which  conformed 
most  closely  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  wanted  to  apply  their 
tables.  The  first  use  of  a  mortality  table  was  the  calculation  of 
premiums.  For  that  object,  if  they  wished  extreme  accuracy,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  policy  years  instead  of  calendar  years ;  but  the 
difference  would  be  very  small.  And  when  they  had  got  extreme 
accuracy  with  reference  to  their  mortality,  they  calculated  their 
premiums  on  the  assumption  that  the  moment  they  received  a 
premium  they  were  going  to  invest  it  at  some  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
a  thing  which  they  never  did;  so  that,  for  the  purpose  even  of 
calculating  their  premium,  the  extreme  accuracy  which  was  to  be 
obtained  for  that  purpose  by  adopting  policy  years  instead  of  calendar 
years  in  constructing  a  mortahty  ^ble  was  entirely  upset  by  the 
variable  rate  of  interest  they  realized,  and  the  unknown  quantity  of 
loading  added  for  expenses,  &c.  The  principal  use  of  a  mortality 
table,  after  they  had  calculated  their  premiums,  was  for  valuation 
purposes;  and  what  was  wanted  was  a  table  that  would  conform 
to  the  actual  conditions.  They  made  their  valuations  on,  say,  the 
31st  December,  and  he  held  that  to  calculate  their  table  of  mortality 
as  from  that  date  was  the  better  plan;  it  could  be  applied  more 
easily,  and  would  bring  out  truer  results  than  if  they  adopted  policy 
years,  which  were  more  properly  applicable  to  the  calculation  of 
premiums.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  the  two  papers  were  put 
together,  for  the  first  parib  illustrated  the  second.  They  calculated 
the  expected  mortahty  at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year,  not  at  the  end 
of  a  policy  year:  there,  again,  they  wanted  their  table  framed  to 
comply  with  the  same  conditions  as  to  time,  as  the  facts  which  they 
were  going  to  deal  with.  The  advantages,  he  thought,  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  following  the  observations  through  the 
calendar  year.  Some  reference  had  been  made  to  the  year  "  0  "  of 
the  Institute  tables,  which  seemed  to  puzzle  a  great  many  people. 
That  year  "  0  "  represented  the  period  during  which  the  new  policies 
had  been  under  observation,  from  the  time  of  their  inception  to  the 
31st  December,  the  end  of  the  calendar  year ;  and  the  mortality  in 
that  year  would  represent  the  mortality  amongst  the  new  entrants 
during  the  year.  If,  instead  of  throwing  the  new  assurances  into  the 
general  body  of  observations,  and  reckoning  that  all  their  new  policies 
had  been  on  risk  for  half  a  year  on  an  average,  and  then  applying  the 
average  H^  Table  to  them  (by  which  they  would  get  an  excessive 
expected  mortality),  they  were  to  take  the  new  policies  by  themselves 
and  apply  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  year  "  0  "  to  them,  they  would 
get  the  most  accurate  estimate  of  what  their  mortality  ought  to  have 
been. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Byak,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  no  idea  of  passing 
any  imcomplimentary  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  committee 
who  took  under  their  charge  the  preparation  of  the  Institute 
Mortality  Experience;  for  it  was  only  with  the  Institute  method 
as  an  abstract  system  that  he  disagreed.  He  (Mr.  Byan)  saw 
certain  defects  in  the  system,  which  he  thought  might  be  pointed 
out  and  discussed;    but  he  hoped  he  had  not  pushed  his  conten- 
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tions  to  any  unfair  length.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  evening 
bad  centered  round  his  comparison  of  the  rates  of  mortality  and 
the  rates  of  loss.  Several  speakers  had  stated  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  in  their  opinion  that  the  comparison  of  the  expected  with 
the  actual  death  claims  should  he  made.  He  agreed  with  them,  hut 
to  a  partial  extent  only.  In  the  case  of  companies  of  estahlished 
position  it  might  possibly  he  unnecessary  that  any  such  investigation 
into  the  claim  experience  should  be  made,  or,  assuming  it  to  he  made, 
that  it  should  be  based  upon  other  than  an  average  table  like  the  H^. 
Bat  there  were  some  companies  whose  new  business  was  excessively 
heavy,  and  who,  by  computing  their  expected  claims  according  to  the 
JV^  Table,  represented  their  mortality  as  being  unduly  favourable. 
In  discussing  a  question  of  this  nature,  he  thought  it  desirable 
to  take  as  broad  a  view  of  it  as  possible,  and  to  remember  that 
there  were  companies  and  companies.  In  the  case  of  certain  old 
companies  the  expectation  of  claims  deduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
H^  Table  was  almost  absolutely  accurate;  and  that  resulted  so 
because  the  distribution  of  risks  either  accorded  entirely  with  that 
of  the  H**  Table,  or  did  not  differ  from  it  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Mr.  Higham  had  asked  whether  the  loss  rates  were  em- 
ployed in  any  actual  valuations.  Upon  the  loss  rates  exclusively 
the  valuable  monetary  results  contained  in  the  volume  giving  the 
Thirty  American  Offices'  Experience  had  been  constructed ;  and 
thereiore  the  loss  rates  formed  the  elements  which  would,  in  the 
future,  enter  into  the  valuation  of  policies.  A  very  important 
practical  question  had  been  raised  having  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence prevailing  in  the  mortality  among  large  and  small  policies 
respectively.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Burridge  had  satisfactorily  stated  his 
(Mr.  Kyan*s)  case.  The  only  statistics  available  were  those  prepared 
by  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Company,  and  by  Mr.  Meech  from  the 
observation  of  the  Thirty  American  Offices.  Both  those  sources 
contributed  data  that  pointed  strongly  in  the  direction  of  there  having 
existed  a  larger  rate  of  loss  than  of  mortality ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  established  the  fact  that  in  America  the  larger  policies  carried  a 
heavier  rate  of  mortality  than  the  smaller.  He  believed  that  in  this 
country  the  opposite  was  the  case,  and  his  remarks  were  merely 
intended  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  explanation  given  by  the  American 
authors  concerning  this  feature  of  their  results.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  their  claim  experience  in  Great  Britain  upon  the  larger  policies 
would  prove  to  have  been  more  fortunate  ;  but  at  present  no  statistics 
could  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  that  generally  accepted  idea. 
Mr.  King  had  also  stated  the  opinion  that  comparisons  of  the  actual  and 
expected  deaths  were  quite  useless  except  to  ear-mark  profits.  There, 
again,  it  appeared  that  one  most  important  element  was  overlooked, 
namely,  the  character  of  the  company.  Special  cases  and  conditions 
could  easily  be  named  in  which  a  true  and  faithful  comparison  of 
the  actual  mth  the  expected  mortality  was  an  element  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Mr.  King's  question  as  to  how  rated-up  policies 
should  be  treated  in  calculating  the  expected  claims  was  met  by 
Mr.  Rothery's  reply,  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  strictly  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  dealt  with  in  the  valuation.  Mr. 
Manly  had  ably  expounded  the  view  that  calendar  years  and  not 
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policy  years  formed  the  better  basis  in  arranging  insurance  statistics 
of  mortality.  He  was  reluctant  to  disagree  on  such  a  point  with 
Mr.  Manly,  but  he  (Mr.  Eyan)  had  never  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  Institute  tables  were  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  company 
valuing  as  at  the  30th  of  June  than  to  that  of  a  company  valuing 
as  at  the  31st  of  December,  and  if  Mr.  Manly  admitted  that,  the 
foundation  of  his  arg^ument  would  disappear. 


A  correspondent  to  the  Insurance  Record  ("N.  B.  G.")  subse- 
quently pointed  out  that  tables  based  on  the  claims  paid,  instead  of 
the  nuipber  of  persons  who  died,  had  been  published  in  this  country 
{see  Table  Q  in  the  Heport  on  the  Mortality  Experience  of  the 
Scottish  Life  Assurance  Offices,  1869)  and  in  Germany  (Experience 
of  the  Gotha  Life  Assurance  Company,  1880).     He  proceeded : 

"  In  the  experience  of  the  Scotch  companies,  the  rate  of  loss  does 
not  compare  so  unfavourably  with  the  death  rate  as  in  the  experience 
of  the  American  offices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the 
ratio  which  the  rate  of  loss  bears  to  the  rate  of  death  :  (1)  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  American  offices,  and  (2)  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  Scottish  offices — both  being  arranged  in  quinquennial 
groups  of  ages : 


Ages 

Americftn 

Scottish 

Offices 

Offices 

20-24 

•908 

1-284 

25-29 

•988 

•979 

30-34 

1^039 

•883 

36-39 

1090 

1-066 

40^4 

1-032 

•956 

45-49 

1036 

-926 

50-54 

1-023 

1078 

56-59 

1055 

•969 

60-64 

1026 

•939 

65-69 

1086 

•956 

70-74 

•993 

1-021 

75-79        . 

•905 

1095 

80-84 

-911 

1-225 

85-89 

1089 

1-107 

90-94 

1000 

•866 

"  The  figures  of  the  Gotha  Office  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  have  been  arranged  in  every  form  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
useful ;  and  among  other  methods  of  stating  the  facts,  the  lives  have 
been  separated  into  three  classes,  namely,  those  assured  for  £300  or 
less,  those  assured  for  sums  ranging  from  £300  to  £600,  and  those 
assured  for  sums  above  £600.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  first 
class  is  considerably  greater  than  that  in  either  of  the  others,  and  is 
thus  totally  different  from  the  American  experience.  The  following 
are  the  ratios  which  the  rate  of  death  in  each  class  bears  to  the  death 
rate  for  all  the  classes  combined : 
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Ages 

£S00or 

£800  to 

Above 

Under 

£600 

£600 

21-25 

1-31 

•92 

26-30 

1-38 

•85 

•76 

81-35 

1-14 

•94 

•95 

36-40 

Ml 

•98 

•89 

41-46 

1-08 

1-02 

•85 

46-50 

104 

•99 

•96 

51-55 

1-09 

•96 

•96 

66-60 

107 

•95 

1-01 

61-65 

102 

•98 

•99 

66-70 

•98 

•99 

1-06 

71-75 

101 

•95 

108 

76-80 

•99 

102 

•98 

81-85 

•90 

102 

1-11 

86-90 

1^28 

112 

•76 

"A  comparison  of  the  different  statistics  shows  that  in  the  American 
experience  the  rate  of  loss  is  heavier  among  large  than  among  small 
policies ;  the  Scottish  experience  gives  no  decided  indication  in  either 
direction;  while  in  the  German  expeiience  the  small  policies  have 
been  subject  to  the  heaviest  mortality  rate.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  lives  have  been  under  observation 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  this  divergence.  The  figures  of  the 
American  offices,  which  extend,  on  the  average,  over  four-and-a-half 
years  only,  show  a  rate  of  loss  higher  than  the  death  rate ;  those  of 
the  Grerman  office,  in  which  the  average  duration  is  twelve-and-a-half 
years,  yield  a  contrary  result ;  while  the  experience  of  the  Scottish 
offices,  with  an  average  of  eight-and-a-half  years  of  life,  lies  between 
the  two  others." 


To  this  Mr.  Eyan  replied  (Insurance  Becord^  25  Feb.),  that 
although  the  belief  that  the  idea  of  computing  rates  of  loss  from  the 
amounts  assured  and  claims  had  its  origin  in  America  appeared  to  be 
freely  entertained  by  members  of  the  Institute,  there  could  now  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  first  conceived  and  put  into  practice  by  Mr.  James 
Meikle.  Admitting  that  the  figures  (given  on  p.  274)  seemed  to  prove 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  rates  of  loss  did  not  compare  so  unfavourably 
with  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  as  in  that  of  the 
American  companies,  he  showed  by  the  following  ratios  that  the 
aggregate  results  for  all  ages  combined  pointed  in  the  opposite 
direction : 


Ratio  of  Bate  of  Loss  to  Bate  of  Death  {all  Ages). 


Thirty  American  Offices 

Connecticut  Mutual 
Ten  Scotch  Offices    . 


(Males  . 
(  Females 
(Males  . 
j^  Females 
Males  and  Females 
(Healthy  lives). 


1066 
1065 
1-029 
1036 
1105 
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On  the  Numerical  Calculation  of  the  Values  of  Complex  Benefits, 
by ,  means  of  Formulas  of  Approximate  Summation.  By 
George  King,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A.,  Actuary  to  the  Atlas  Assurance 
Company. 

[Read  before  the  Institute,  28  February  1887.] 

1  DO  not  pretend  that  much  which  is  original  will  be  found  in 
this  paper.  Previous  writers,  notably  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock, 
•  and  Messrs.  Woolhouse,  Sprague,  and  6.  F.  Hardy,  have,  so  far 
as  actuarial  science  is  concerned,  nearly  exhausted  the  subject  of 
Formulas  of  Approximate  Summation;  and  from  time  to  time 
examples  have  been  given  of  the  practical  use  of  the  formulas, 
which  have  indicated  the  great  facilities  they  afford  to  computers. 
But  something  in  the  way  of  numerical  illustration  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  to  bring  the  formulas  into  more  general  use,  and  to 
supply  that  want  is  my  present  object. 

Lubbock's  formula  (see  •/./.  J..,  v,  277;  xi,  301 ;  and  xviii,  305), 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  applied  to  questions  in  Life  Con- 
tingencies, but  there  are  many  objections  to  it.  That  it  may  be 
employed  with  effect,  a  considerable  number  of  terms  of  the 
function, the  value  of  which  is  sought  must  be  calculated;  and  if 
the  function  be  a  complex  one,  that  course  involves  much  labour. 
The  series  consisting  of  these  calculated  teims  must  then  be 
differenced;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  generally  the  differences 
run  with  great  irregularity,  and  that  after  first  diminishing  they 
often  rapidly  increase  again  in  proceeding  to  higher  orders ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  point  to  stop  if  the  best  available 
results  are  to  be  secured.  The  differences  must  be  multiplied  by 
inconvenient  coefficients  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
purposes  of  calculation;  and  as  the  algebraical  sign  of  the 
successive  differences  is  uncertain,  varying  sometimes  with  values 
of  the  same  function  at  different  ages,  the  work  cannot  be  arranged 
in  a  uniform  manner;  and  unless  great  care  be  exercised,  mistakes 
may  easily  creep  in.  Lastly,  as  Lubbock's  formula  is  applicable 
to  periodical  and  not  to  continuous  functions,  in  using  it  a 
uniform  distribution  of  deaths  must  often  be  presupposed;  and 
that  assumption  is  inadmissible  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  con- 
tingent assurances  involving  more  than  two  lives.  The  mere 
statement  of  these  defects  in  Lubbock's  formula  is  probably 
sufficient  to  explain  why  it  has  been  so  little  used. 

Woolhouse's  formula  {see  J.LA,,  xi,  61  and  301 ;  and  xv,  95) 
in  some  respects  is  an  improvement  on  Lubbock's,  because  in 
using  it  there  is  no  need  to  difference  the  values  of  the  function ; 
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but  an  equal  number  of  terms  must  be  calculated  as  with  Lubbock's. 
Also^  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  initial  term  are  required, 
and  with  some  functions  these  cannot  be  readily  obtained. 
Probably  to  find  the  values  of  annuities  on  thi'ee  or  more  joint 
lives,  Woolhouse's  formula  is  frequently  employed  by  many 
actuaries,  but  for  more  complex  functions  it  is  not  available. 

Mr.  6.  F.  Hardy  {J.LA.,  xxiv,95)  published  a  paper, the  ultimate 
result  of  which  will  be  to  revolutionize  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  complicated  problems.  These  have  hitherto  been  solved  by 
resorting  to  a  variety  of  expedients  more  or  less  reasonable,  but  the 
precise  cfiects  of  which  can  never  be  foretold;  or  else  the  problems 
have  been  looked  upon  as  insoluble,  and  mere  guesses  have  been 
substituted  for  calculation.  But  Mr.  Hardy,  by  an  original  and 
brilliant  analysis,  has  furnished  us  with  a  number  of  formulas, 
simple,  accurate,  and  brief,  and  which  are  applicable  to  functions 
of  almost  every  kind.  Nothing  better  seems  to  be  required,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  when  these  formulas  come  to  be  known  and 
appreciated,  they  will  be  universally  adopted. 

There  is  one  easy  and  obvious  amplification  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
analysis  which  I  will  here  introduce,  as  by  it  we  derive  a  formula 
as  short  as  any  of  his,  equally  convenient  in  manipulation,  and 
which  by  considerable  practical  experience  I  have  found  to  produce 
results  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  his  briefest  formulas, 
results  more  than  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes, 
although  some  of  Mr.  Hardy's  longer  formulas  are  still  more  to 
be  depended  on. 

Mr.  Hardy's  formula  A,  {J.LA,,  xxiv,  107)  is 


tt^/=/i{-28K+«(i/.)  +  l-62(ttA  +  tt5/»)4-2-2ttaA}  •     •     (1) 

0 

where  the  value  of  h  must  be  taken  to  suit  the  limits  of  summation. 
By  summing  the  series  in  sections,  a  very  accurate  formula 
may  be  derived  fi*om  No.  1  above.     We  have 

utdt  =  /  utdt  +  l  Utdt-{-/  utdt-b&c, 

0  ^  0  ^  Ok  ^  V2h 

That  is,  after  collecting  together  the  terms, 


Jy^' 


f  tt^/ = A{-28tio  4- •56(ii6A  4- tti2A + t*,8A  4- &c.j 

0 

'\'2'2{u2k+thih+UiiH-\-&cc.)}      ...     (2) 

In  using  formula  2  any  convenient  value  may  be  assigned  to 
A,  and   by  taking   h   comparatively   small,   greater   accuracy   is 
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attained^  though  at  the  expense  of  including  more  terms.  If  A  be 
so  taken  that  iu;k  falls  just  within  or  just  beyond  the  mortality 
table^  (a>  being  the  limiting  age)^  all  higher  values  of  u  vanish^  and 
we  have 


Juidt=h{'28uo-^'56u9h+l'62{ui,+U6h+ihh)  +  ^'^^ 


(3) 


or 


/M^= A{'28tfo+ l-62ttA+2-2t4afc4- 1-62W{A+ •56t/<*+ l-62tt7*} .  (4) 

where  the  terms  are  arranged  in  consecutive  order  so  as  to  be 
more  easily  calculated  by  the  columnar  method^  presently  to  be 
described. 

In  formula  4,  t^o  is  generally  either  unity  or  zero^  and  need 
not  be  calculated  if  it  be  unity,  its  coeflScient  '28  only  being 
required ;  while  u^h  either  absolutely  vanishes,  or  is  insignificant 
and  may  be  neglected.  It  thus  happens  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  only  four  values  of  the  function  need  be  computed,  and 
the  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  formula  4  which  will 
be  employed  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  but  I  do 
not  mean  thereby  to  depreciate  any  of  Mr.  Hardy's.  On  the 
contrary,  as  already  remarked,  I  consider  some  of  them  to  be  still 
more  trustworthy,  and  hardly  less  convenient. 

In  using  the  formula  the  logarithms  of  the  coefficients  are 
required,  and  they  are  here  supplied  for  reference. 


Term 

Ooefflcient 

Logarithm 

«o 

•28 

1-44716 

«h 

1-62 

0-20952 

«8A 

2-2 

0*34242 

UBk 

1-62 

0-209^2 

*t(ih 

•56 

1-74819 

«7fc 

1-62 

0-20952 

The  formula  is  a  continuous  one,  and  produces  as  results 
annuities  payable  momently,  and  assurances  payable  at  the  instant 
of  death.  In  connection  with  these  benefits  the  force  of  mortality 
comes  constantly  into  request,  but  when  the  ''Institute  of 
Actuaries  Life  Tables  "  were  published  in  1872,  that  function  was 
omitted ;  and  the  twin  function,  the  force  of  discount,  found  no 
place  among  the  constants  on  page  238.  Even  in  those  compara- 
tively recent  days,  the  continuous  method  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  thought  of. 

Seeing  that  by  formula  4  the  value  of  the  benefit  is  made  to 
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depend  on  at  most  six  terms^  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest 
accuracy  attainable  in  the  functions  used  in  the  calculations ;  and 
I  therefore  here  give  a  table  of  the  H^  force  of  mortality,  computed 

by  the  formula,  m,=  ^^'^'-'+'^'^-('^'-'+^'*^)  (see  JJ.A.,  xxi,  64). 

In  constructing  this  table  the  logarithm  was  first  formed,  and  there- 
fore that  is  the  fundamental  value.  From  the  logarithm,  the  force  of 
mortality  itself  to  five  decimal  places  was  derived.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  little  original  table  will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Mr.  James 
Chisholm  in  his  book  of '^Values  of  Policies''  has  also  tabulated 


the  force  of  mortality,  prepared  from  the  formula,  fij.= 


2/,       ' 


but  that  was  hardly  sufficient  for  present  purposes,  more  especially 
as  his  table  stops  at  age  79. 

Valuer  of  log  fix,  ond  /aj.,  by  H^  Mortality  Table, 
Formula  :  M,=  n^.-.  +  ^x)-(^.-,+ ./...) 


X 

log/^ 

Ih: 

X 

logfi. 

/^ 

X 

log/i. 

Iht 

10 

3-75254 

•00566 

40 

201098 

•01026 

70 

2-78869 

•06147 

1 

•64933 

•00446 

1 

•01907 

•01045 

1 

•82709 

•06716 

2 

•55856 

•00362 

2 

•02733 

•01065 

2 

•86920 

•07400 

3 

•48842 

•00308 

3 

•04042 

•01098 

3 

•91406 

•08205 

4 

•44710 

•00280 

4 

•05639 

-01139 

4 

•95949 

•09109 

15 

•44341 

•00278 

45 

•07622 

•01192 

75 

•99844 

•09964 

6 

•47996 

•00302 

6 

•10158 

•01264 

6 

1-03293 

•10788 

7 

•54732 

•00353 

7 

•12749 

•01341 

7 

•06848 

•11708 

8 

•63547 

•00432 

8 

•15136 

•01417 

8 

•10216 

•12652 

9 

•72504 

•00531 

9 

•17440 

•01494 

9 

-13620 

•13684 

20 

.•78548 

•00610 

50 

•19627 

•01571 

80 

•17361 

•14915 

1 

•81871 

•00659 

1 

•21571 

•01643 

1 

•21450 

•16387 

2 

•83555 

•00685 

2 

•23628 

•01723 

2 

•25500 

•17989 

8 

•83557 

•00685 

3 

•26052 

•01822 

3 

•29377 

•19668 

4 

•82728 

•00672 

4 

•28629 

•01933 

4 

•33044 

•21401 

25 

•82228 

•00664 

55 

•31324 

-02057 

85 

•35993 

•22905 

6 

-82353 

•00666 

6 

•34169 

•02196 

6 

•38361 

•24189 

7 

•83251 

•00680 

7 

•37064 

•02348 

7 

•40722 

•25540 

8 

•84876 

•00706 

8 

•39949 

•02509 

8 

•42894 

•26850 

9 

•86496 

•00733 

9 

•42973 

•02690 

9 

•44852 

•28088 

30 

•88152 

•00761 

60 

•46221 

•02899 

90 

•48703 

•30692 

1 

•89540 

•00786 

1 

•49561 

-03130 

1 

•54327 

•34936 

2 

•90551 

•00805 

2 

•52973 

•03386 

2 

•60304 

•40090 

3 

•91520 

•00823 

3 

•56467 

•03670 

3 

•67700 

•47534 

4 

•92543 

•00842 

4 

•59895 

•03972 

4 

•78370 

•60772 

35 

•93784 

•00867 

65 

•63150 

•04281 

95 

•91762 

•82722 

6 

•95299 

•00897 

6 

•66292 

•04602 

6 

0^09636 

124842 

7 

•96992 

•00933 

7 

-69382 

-049  il 

7 

•43492 

2-72222 

8 

•98557 

•00967 

8 

•72325 

•05288 

9 

•99949 

•00999 

9 

•75390 

•05674 
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in  all  the  published  examples  which  I  have  seen  of  the  applica- 
tion of  formulas  of  approximate  summation^  each  term  calculated 
has  been  worked  out  independently.  (See  for  instance  J.LA., 
xxivy  109).  Arranged  in  this  way^  the  operations  are  tedious  and 
confusing^  and  there  is  no  easy  and  efficient  check.  The  work 
may  be  much  more  advantageously  set  out  in  columns,  because 
the  elementary  values  required  can  thereby  be  expeditiously  and 
accurately  inserted^  and^  by  comparing  additions,  useful  verification 
may  be  obtained  at  each  stage.  At  first  the  computer  may  find 
it  irksome  to  add  together  the  numbers  when  they  are  placed  side 
by  side  instead  of  under  each  other  in  the  more  usual  way,  but 
after  a  little  practice  that  difficulty  is  overcome.  To  make  the 
work  more  easy,  cross-ruled  paper  should  be  used,  and  the 
figures  should  be  carefully  made,  and  each  placed  in  its  proper 
position. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  take  a  few  numerical  examples, 
and  we  shall  commence  with  contingent  assurances  involving 
three  lives. 

Example  1. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  annual  premium  for 
an  assurance  payable  on  the  failure  of  the  joint  lives  of  {x)  and 
(y)  in  the  lifetime  of  (z) ',  taking  a? =30,  y=45,  and  2'= 60;  and 
assuming  interest  at  4  per-cent. 

The  integral  for  the  single  premium,  A^.g,  is  —Jf^'tPs-^itPtv)) 
or  ,-7-7- /v^/jr+^./y+^./«+<(/Aj.+^4-/Ajr+f)rfO  and  the  divisor  for  the 
annual  premium  is  1  -f  ax^g,  or  a^yg  +  4  +  /^ — ;  and  the  integral 
for  ttjgyg  is  j~j-r  Jt^»ls^t'ly-k^t'h-\^t'dt*     It  thus  appears  that  the 

whole  of  the  work  performed  in  finding  cixyz)  is  available  for  AiJ:*, 
which  contains  only  the  additional  factor  (ft*f«+Atf+«)«  It  will  be 
convenient  therefore,  first  to  find  a^yzy  and  then,  adding  another 
column,  to  find  the  single  premium.  As  the  risk  will  be  finally 
determined  on  the  death  of  {z)  aged  60,  and  as  97  is  the  limiting 
age  of  the  table,  we  have  7 A =97— 60=87:  whence  A=5  nearly. 
The  following  are  the  calculations  in  full : 
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(1) 

(2) 

(») 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(J) 

/ 

logt, 

logUt 

log  l,+t 

log  /,+« 

log  cocfP . 

(2)H-&c.+(6) 

0 

0^)0000 

4-95359 

4-89164 

4-76987 

144716 

14-06226 

5 

1-91483 

4-93592 

4-86169 

469282 

0-20952 

14-61478 

15 

1-74450 

4-89164 

4-76987 

4-40978 

0*34242 

1415821 

25 

1-57417 

4-82291 

4-58120 

3-73416 

0-20952 

1292196 

30 

1-48900 

476987 

4-40978 

3^16435 

1-74819 

11-58119 

35 

1-40383 

4-69282 

414395 

213033 

0-20952 

10-58045 

212633 
(8) 

2906675 

27-65813 
9) 

22-90131 
(10) 

016633 
(11) 

77-91885 

( 

(12) 

i 

(7)+Colog?,^ 

.    log(/*x+«+/*y+0 

(8)+(9) 

Antilog(8) 

Antilogao) 

0 

1-44716 

2-29070 

3-73786 

•2800 

•00547 

5 

1*99968 

2-38703 

2-38671 

•9993 

-02436 

15 

1-54311 

2-61183 

215494 

•3492 

•01429 

25 

2-30686 

2-91403 

322089 

•0203 

•00166 

30 

4-96609 

110934 

4-07543 

•0009 

•00012 

35 

6-96535 

1-28321 

5-24856 

•0001 

•00002 

10-22825 

8-59614 

1882439 

1-6498 
5 

-8-2490    Aj 

•04592 
5 

L  =  •22960 

dxy*'- 

From  the  two  values  just 

;  found  we 

havePAS:; 

•2296 

=  02622. 

8-7563 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  term,  u^uj  is  in  this  case 
insignificant  both  in  the  annuity  and  in  the  assurance,  and  might 
have  been  omitted  without  sensible  loss  of  accuracy. 

Had  the  question  been  to  find  the  annual  premium  for  an 
assurance  payable  on  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  three  lives,  {x), 
(y),  and  (^),  the  work  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  as 
above,  except  that  for  logijix+t+M'jf+t)  in  column  9  we  should 
have  substituted  \og(fix+t-^  M'jf+t'^  M'z+t)  '  and  had  the  question 
been  to  find  the  annual  premium  for  an  assurance  on  {x)  against 
the  joint  lives  (y)  and  {z)y  we  should  have  proceeded  as  before, 
merely  using  log  fi^+t  in  column  9. 

Example  2. — Let  it  be  requii-ed  to  find  the  annual  premium 
for  an  assurance  payable  if  {x)  die  after  (y),  and  before  (z).  The 
premium  will  be  payable  as  long  as  {x)  survives  with  (r),  and  the 
work  of  finding  A^^  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  also  aa.g,  from 
which  to  derive  l+a^g,  the  divisor.     We  have 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  first  three  factors  under  the  sign  of 
integration  give  the  annuity,  and  by  adding  the  other  two  factors 
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we  pass  to  the  contingent  assurance.  Taking  the  same  ages  and 
rate  of  interest  as  before^  we  must  again  make  A =5^  as  the  risk 
will  be  finally  determined  on  the  death  of  (z) .  By  a  preliminary 
process  the  values  of  log(l  — ^/?y)  must  be  found. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

t 

logc* 

logr^«+i 

log  /,+« 

logCoeff. 

(2)+&c.+(5) 

0 

0-00000 

4-95359 

4-76987 

1-14716 

9-17062 

5 

1-91483 

4-93592 

4-69282 

0-20952 

9-75309 

15 

1-74450 

4-89164 

4-40978 

0-34242 

9-38834 

25 

1-57417 

4-82291 

3-73416 

0-20952 

8-34076 

30 

i-48900 

4-76987 

316435 

1-74819 

717141 

35 

1-40383 

4-69282 

2- 
22- 

13033 

0-20952 

6-43650 

2-12633 
(7) 

29-06675 

90131 

0-16633 
(11) 

50-26072 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(12) 

t 

(d)+Colog;« 

log(l-ipy) 

l0gf*x+« 

(7)+(8)+(9) 

AntilogO) 

AntilQgOO) 

0 

r-44716 

—  00 

3-88152 

—  00 

0-28000 

■000000 

5 

002963 

2-82374 

3-93784 

4-79121 

1-07061 

-000618 

16 

1-66488 

1-38830 

207622 

312940 

0-46225 

•001347 

25 

2-61730 

1-70818 

2-31324 

4-63872 

0-04143 

•000435 

30 

3-44795 

1-82626 

2-46221 

5-72642 

000281 

•000053 

35 

4-71304 
9-91996 

1-91446 
3-66094   i 

—  00 

2-63150 
1-30253 

5-25900 

0-00052 

•000018 

19-55475 

—  00 

1-85762 
5 

•002471 

5. 

9-28810 

•012855 

-«» 

-Ai. 

The  last  term  is  again  insignificant,  and  might  have  been 
omitted.  The  first  term,  too,  might  in  this  case  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  if  before  multiplying  by  5  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
•28  had  been  added  to  the  annuity  column.  Had  this  course  been 
followed,  the  values  of  both  annuity  and  assurance  would  have 
been  found  by  means  of  only  four  terms. 

From  the  two  values  just  found  we  at  once  have  axg=S'7944, 
and  PA^y3  =  •001262.     It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  above 

i 

value  of  ajsz  dififers  by  only  "004  in  defect  from  that  given  in  the 
Institute  volume. 

Example  3. — To  find  the  annual   premium  for  A;^;,,  an 

assurance  payable  on  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  (x)  and  (y),  if 
(z)  be  then  alive.     The  most  obvious  integral  for  the  assurance  is 


txlyh 


.t))dt 
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and  the  divisor  for  the  annual  premium  is  1+^^:^;  but  by  a 
simple  transformation  a  much  shorter  formula  may  be  found.  The 
assurance  in  question  is  evidently  equal  to  an  assurance  payable  at 
the  death  of  {z)  if  he  die  third  of  the  three  lives,  together  with  the 
value  of  the  interest  on  1  for  such  time  as  [z)  may  live  after  the 
survivor  of  (x)   and  (y):    that  is,  A^.^=A;cyj4-8aij);5:    because 

the  assurances   A^,/:*   and  Axy'   depend  on   precisely  the   same 

probability  of  survivorship,  the  difference  in  their  values  being  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  they  are  payable  at  different  times. 

But        a:^>  =  y-jj  fv^.  {Ix-lx+t) [ly -  ly-^t)lz^  t  -dt 

and       A^J=  ,  ,  ,  fv^.{lj,—ljp+t){h—ly+t)lz+t'H'z+t'dt. 

^x*y^z 

These  last  two  integrals  are  identical,  except  that  the  second  one 
has  f/Lg+t  &8  an  additional  factor;  and  we  can  find  A^f.  and  aj^|^  by 
one  operation.  Also  1  +ai^:2,  the  divisor  for  the  annual  premium, 
is  equal  to  l4-a«— fljj|«,  or  to  1 -!-««— ajjU,  because  axu\z=o^\zy 
and  we  therefore  find  the  divisor  at  the  same  time  that  we  find 
the  assurance. 

Taking  the  same  ages  and  rate  of  interest  as  before,  the 
following  are  the  calculations : 


(1) 

(2) 

(8)                      (4) 

(5) 

(tf) 

(7) 

t 

logv^     log(ix-?x+i)  log(/,-/. 

+i)    log^*+t 

log  Coeff. 

(2)+  .  .  .  +(6) 

5 

T-91483 

3-55437        3-71542 

4-69282 

0-20952 

1208696 

15 

T-74460 

4-07722        4-27996 

4-40978 

0-34242 

12-85388 

25 

1-57417 

4-36832        4-59983 

3-73416 

0-20952 

12-48600 

30 

1-48900 

4-49135        4-71790 

316435 

1-74819 

11-61079 

35 

1-40383 
2-12633 

(8) 

4-60819        4-80611 

213033 

0-20952 
0-71917 

(11) 

1115798 

2109945      2211922 

1813144 

6019561 

W 

(10) 

(12 

t 

(7)+Cologt^         logfh^t 

(8)+(9) 

Antilog(8) 

Aiitilog(lO) 

5 

3-47186 

2-63150 

4-10336 

•00296 

-000127 

15 

2-23878 

2-99844 

3-23722 

•01733 

•001727 

25 

3-87090 

1-35993 

3-23083 

•00743 

•001701 

80 

4-99569 

1-48703 

4-48272 

•00099 

-000304 

85 

4-54288 

1-91762 

4-39452 

dfl«L=  -00570 

4-46050 
17-51463 

•00035 

-02906 
5 

-000289 

1312011 

-004148 

5 

A,^-  -02074 

•14580 

-020740 

Ai^:,-  -02644 

=  «xV't 

X  2 
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A8_a^= 9*459,  the  divisor  for  the  annual  premium  is  10'3145, 
and  PA^:,=  00256. 

3 

The  foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  foi'mulas  to  the  calculation  of  ordinary  contingent 
assurances. 

In  the  last  example  the  value  of  a  reversionary  annuity  was 
found  incidentally.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  this  class  of 
benefits  the  integral  may  be  written  in  either  of  two  forms.  To 
take  the  simplest  illustration,  for  an  annuity  to  {x)  after  the  death 
of  (y)  we  may  write,  either 

^y\x=  j-j-JV^-lx+t'ly+t-fh+t'^x+t-dt- 
BXid  similar  alternatives  are  available  for  annuities  on  three  or 
more  lives.  The  formula  to  be  selected  will  depend  on  the 
particular  case  in  hand.  The  second  integral  becomes  convenient 
if  in  the  q.uestion  two  rates  of  mortality  or  two  rates  of  interest 
are  involved.     For  instance  : 

Example  4. — A  married  couple,  husband  aged  40  and  wife 
aged  35,  reside  in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  understood  that  if 
the  husband  die  his  widow  will  return  to  England.  What  is  the 
value  at  4  per-cent  interest  of  a  reversionary  annuity  to  the  wife 
after  the  death  of  the  husband  ?  Let  it  be  assumed  for  purposes 
of  illustration  that  in  the  West  Indies  mortality  follows  the 
Northampton  Table,  and  in  England  the  Carlisle  ^  then  in  applying 
the  formula,  the  values  of  /a-,  ly,  Ix-^t^  ly+t}  and  fiy+tf  must  be 
taken  from  the  former,  and  the  value  of  a^+t  frona  the  latter. 
Also  we  must  take  A =8,  because  97  is  the  limiting  age  of  the 
Noi'thampton  Table,  and  in  this  case  7A= 97—40.     Thus  : 
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0) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(fl) 

(7) 

i 

log9< 

log/,+i 

log/y+t 

logr/v+i 

loga  +  ax+<) 

logCoeff. 

0 

OKKXXX) 

3-60314 

3-56050 

2-31745 

1-21856 

1-44716 

8 

1-86373 

3-53199 

3-47914 

2-41295 

1^17624 

0-20952 

21 

1-59120 

3-32634 

3-23350 

2-67230 

1-01966 

0-34242 

40 

1-31867 

2-92012 

2-67117 

113501 

0-75884 

0-20952 

48 

118240 

2-46090 

1-91908 

147009 
600780 

0-60574 
4-77904 

1-74819 

3-95600 

15-84248 

14-86339 

1-96681 

(8) 

(») 

ao) 

/ 

(2)+ ...  +(7) 

(8)+Colog/5 

ry      Antilog(9) 

0 

6-14681 

2-98317 

•09620 

8 

6-67367 

1-50993 

•32354 

24 

618542 

1-02178 

•10514 

40 

5-01333 

3-84969 

•00707 

• 

48 

3-38640 

4-22276 

•00017 

•53212 
8 

27-40553 

9-58733 

4-25696  »  Valae  required. 

Compound  survivorship  annuities  and  assurances  have  always 
been  a  source  of  trouble  and  weariness  to  actuaries^  but  fortunately 
they  are  specially  suited  to  foimulas  of  approximate  summation  ; 
and,  in  fact^  their  values  are,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  found  than 
those  of  benefits  which  include  only  simple  survivorships.  There 
are  three  compound  survivorship  benefits  which  involve  not  more 
than  three  lives,  namely,  ayl\x,  an  annuity  to  (sc),  to  commence  on 
the  death  of  {z)  if  (y)  be  then  alive;  aj^ix,  an  annuity  to  (x)  to 
commence  on  the  death  of  (y)  if  {z)  have  died  previously;  and 

Alyj,  an  assurance  payable  on  the  death  of  (a?),  provided  he  die 

1 

third  of  the  three  lives,  {z)  having  died  first.     Mr.  Makeham,  in  a 

masterly  paper  {JJ.A.,  x,  241),  showed  that  the  values  of  the 

second  and  third  of  these  benefits  can  be  made  to  depend  upon 

that  of  the  first ;  and  the  relations  he  established  are  convenient^ 

because  it  is  easier  to  calculate  ay]\x  by  ordinary  processes,  than 

either  oj^x  or  Ajy^.     An  approximation  to  the  value  of  dyl\r  is  given 
1 

in  the  equation  ayl\x=Oj,g\x^Qy\,  which  is  rigidly  accurate  on  the 
assumption  of  Gompertz's  law  of  mortality  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  get  approximate  values  for  ayz\z  and  Qy],  The  final  result  is, 
however,  far  from  satisfactory;  and  the  arithmetical  labour  is 
greater  than  when  formulas  of  summation  are  used.  By  employ- 
ing the   formulas  of  summation,  each  of  the  three  benefits  in 
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question   can    be   computed   separately^   the   integrals  being    as 
follows : 

Wz\x='  YTTS'^^'^x^-t'lv+t'lz^t'H'z+t^o^xj^t'dt 

^•aHx=  -rrj  f^  'Ix^.t'ly^.t{lz  —  lz^-t)lh-^t'0.j,^t'dl 

Ix^ylz 

and       Aly,=  ,-.  jf'i^.h^tJy+t[lz—lz+t)th-^t'^x+t'dt. 

1  ^xlytz 

Example  5. — As  an  example  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
value  of  ajjx, — an  annuity  to  (x),  to  commence  on  the  death  of 
{y)y  if  (z)  have  died  previously.  Let  the  same  ages  as  before  be 
taken,  namely,  ar=30,  y  =  45,  and  z=60j  and  let  interest  be 
assumed  at  4  per-cent.  Here  we  must  take  A =8,  because  the 
risk  cannot  remain  undetermined  after  the  death  of  (y). 


(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

W                   (5) 

(«)                  (7) 

t 

logri 

logZx+t 

^ogl,+i     logft-/,+t)     logfi^+t        logCoefP, 

8 

1-86373 

4-92398 

4-83972          4-20815         226052         0*20952 

24 

1-59120 

4-83156 

4-60684         4-71682          275390         0-84242 

40 

1-31867 

4-58120 

3-73416          4-76987         235993         0-20952 

48 

1-18240 
3-95600 

(8) 

4-26307 
18-59981 

2-67117         4-76987         2- 
15-85189        18-46471          6- 

67700         1-74819 

05135          0-60965 

(9) 

00)                   (11) 

02) 

t 

(2)+  . . .  +(7) 

(8)+CologZxy,    log(i  +  ax+t)        (9)+m 

Antilog(ii) 

8 

12-30662 

3-69052 

1-20614           2-89666 

•07882 

24 

12-84274 

2-22764 

1-07375           1-30139 

•20017 

40 

10-97335 

4-35825 

0-83206            319031 

•00155 

48 

9-31170 
45-43341 

6-69660 

0-66076            5-35736 
3-77271          10-74572 

•00002 

14-97301 

•28056 

8 

2-24448«4«f« 

In  a  second  paper  {J.LA.^  xii,  61),  on  "  Solutions  of  General 
Problems  in  Survivorships^',  Mr.  Makeham  developed  the  theory 
of  Compound  Survivorships,  and  showed  that  the  formulas  for  all 
annuities  and  assurances  involving  not  more  than  four  lives  can  be 
reduced  to  expressions  including,  besides  simple  benefits,  only 
compound  survivorship  annuities  of  the  form  fly^«^j.  and  ffav^«.. 
When,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  translate  Mr.  Makeham's 
expressions  into  numbers,  the  actuary  is  dismayed  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  members  of  our  craft 
who  would  have  the  courage  to  persevere  to  the  end.  But  to 
formulas  of  approximate  summation   even   these  complex   cases 
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present  but  trifling  obstacles,  and  the  values  of  benefits  where  four 
lives  are  concerned  can  be  as  easily  found  as  when  the  number  of 
lives  is  limited  to  three.  The  most  complex  annuity  including 
four  lives  is  alyz\y,,  an  annuity  to  (w)  to  commence  on  the  death  of 

21 

(;r),  provided  (x)  die  after  (y)  and  (y)  die  after  (z).  It  is  evident 
that  on  the  death  of  (y),  if  {z)  have  died  first,  and  (x)  be  still 
alive,  («;)  will  become  entitled  to  a  reversionary  annuity  on  his  life 
to  follow  the  life  of  {x).     That  is 


a'%^,w=  7 J^^-ltv+t-lx+C'lv+ti^z  —  lz+tJMlf+ti^w+t^Ow+t'.x+t) 

21  t^xyz 


dt. 


Example  6. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  value  of  the  above 
annuity  at  4  per-cent  interest  when  w;=30,  a? =40,  y=50,  and 
z  =  60.  Here  we  must  take  A  =  7,  because  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
integral  that  the  risk  cannot  remain  undetermined  after  the  death 
of  (y),  and  therefore  7A=98-y=48. 


a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

i 

logr< 

logl^+t 

iogrW< 

log/y+t 

log(/.-Z.+0 

^Ogfly+t 

7 

1-88077 

4-92811 

4-88066 

4-80381 

414320 

2-37064 

21 

1-64230 

4-85  i71 

4-75678 

4-55331 

4-67164 

2-82709 

35 

1-40383 

4-69282 

4-40978 

3-73416 

4-76887 

1-35993 

42 

1-28460 
2^1150 

(8) 

4-52271 

400139 
1804861 

2-85914 

4-76986 
18^3535^ 

(12) 

1-60304 

18-99835 

15-95042 

416070 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

03) 

t 

(2)+...+(7)(8)+Colog/,«,y, 

—  ««•+<  :z+l) 

logCoeff. 

(9)+(10)+(ll)  Antilog(12) 

7 

1700719 

3-50673 

0-62572 

0-20952 

2-34197 

•02198 

21 

17-30583 

3-80537 

0-66446 

0-34242 

2-81225 

-06490 

35 

16-36939 

4-86893 

0-61202 

0-20952 

3-69047 

•00490 

42 

15-04074 

6-54028 
13-72131 

0-52247 
2-42467 

1-74819 
0-50965 

5-81094 

-00006 

65-72315 

10-66663 

•09184 

4.U- 

7 

-64288 

If  more  than  four  lives  be  involved,  a  process  of  double  sum- 
mation must  sometimes  be  resorted  to ;  because,  instead  of  the 
reversionary  annuity  which  appears  in  the  integral  of  thelast  example, 
and  the  value  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  mere  reference  to  the 
Institute  Volume,  we  may  have  a  compound  survivorship  annuity. 
Thus,  the  most  complex  case  involving  five  lives  is  atxyzlu, — an 

3211 

annuity  to  (u),  to  commence  on  the  death  of  (w),  if  (x)  die  before  {w), 
and  (y)  before  {x),  and  {z)  before  (y).     To  find  the  value  of  this,  we 
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must  consider  the  benefit  on  which  (u)  will  enter  at  the  death  of 
(y).  That  benefit  will  clearly  be  an  annuity  on  his  life^  to  com- 
mence on  the  death  of  {w),  if  (x)  die  first.  Assuming  that  (y) 
will  die  at  the  moment  t,  then  the  value  at  that  moment  of  the 
benefit  on  which  (u)  will  enter  will  be  flw+^jz+fjit+o  and  therefore 
the  required  integral  is 

3  91  I'UiOXyZ 

To  evaluate  this  integral,*  we  must  first  of  all  find,  by  a 
separate  summation,  the  value  of  ay;\t:x-\-t\u-{-t  &^  ^^h  of  the  epochs 
t=hy  t=iSh,  t=6hj  and  ^=6A,  where  A  is  so  taken  that  «;*  falls 
just  beyond  the  limit  of  the  mortality  table.  Having  then  all  the 
required  values  of  the  compound  survivorship  annuity,  we  may 
proceed  exactly  as  in  example  6. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  involving  five,  or  even  more,  lives,  the 
double  summation  will,  however,  not  be  necessary. 

A  problem  often  occurs  in  the  consulting  actuary's  practice 
which  is  not  easy  of  solution;  namely,  to  find  the  value  of  a 
reversion  with  benefit  of  survivorship.  For  instance,  a  deceased 
father  has  by  his  will  given  a  life  interest  in  his  property  to  his 
widow  (m),  and  the  property  at  her  death  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  such  of  his  three  children,  (a;),  (y),and  (z),  as  maybe  then 
alive.  What  is  the  value  of  the  share  of  (a;)  ?  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  value  of  the  share  may  be  represented  by  the  integral 

fv^.tPn'tPxil  —  iitPy  +  tPz)  '\'hPyz}fiu+t'dt ; 

and  to  this  integral  the  formulas  of  summation  are  very  easily 
applicable. 

If  there  be  four  children  {w),  (^),  (y),  and  {z),  the  value  of  the 
share  of  {x)  will  be 

fv^ .  tpu .  tPx{  I  -  i  {tPw  •+  tP»  +  tPz) 

+  i  itPwv  +  tPwz  +  tpyz)  —  hPwyz}f^+t  •  ^^  • 

The  arithmetical  work  even  in  the  case  of  the  last  integral  is  not 
very  great ;  and  the  result  is  much  better  than  6ould  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  general  expression  for  the  value  of  such  a 
reversion  with  benefit  of  survivorship  is, 

/v\tPu>tpAl-iZ-\-iZ^-\Z^  +  &c,}fiuU'dt, 


•  For  a  much  Bhorter  and  more  elegant  method  see  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Q.  F.  Hardy  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 
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where  Z*'  represents  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  that  r  joint  lives 
will  survive  /  years^  for  every  combination  of  r  lives  that  can  be 
made  out  of  m  lives ;  the  number  of  the  existing  children  of  the 
deceased  testator  being  m  + 1. 

To  make  the  last  expression  still  more  general  we  may  notice^ 
that  the  letter  u  contained  in  it  may  represent  a  status  instead  of 
a  life.  If^  for  instance^  it  were  to  represent  a  status  of  two  joint 
lives,  (fl)  and  (6),  we  should  write  tpab  for  tPttl  and  (/Lta+^4-/t6+<) 
for  fJkn^u  If,  however,  u  represents  the  survivor  of  {a)  and  (A) 
we  must  divide  the  integral  into  two  parts,  and  write, 

/»'.(l-e;>a).^;?6.<7?;,{l-iZ  +  iZ«-&c.}./i6^<.d/ 

+/t;^.(l-^;?5).,;,«.^;,^{l-iZ  +  4Z»-&C.}./ta+<.rf^ 

Unless  the  number  of  lives  involved  be  great,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  found,  that  the  value  of  the  reversion  may  be  calculated  by 
means  of  these  general  expressions,  though  apparently  complicated, 
without  insuperable  difficulty,  and  that  the  result  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  would, 
however,  be  interesting  to  learn  how  actuaries  of  experience  have 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  cases. 


Discussion. 


The  Pbesidekt  (Mr.  A.  Day)  said,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  present  paper  was  really  a  supplement  to  what  Mr.  G.  F.  Hardy 
had  previously  written,  and  might  be  regarded  as  practically  a 
chapter  in  anticipation  of  the  Text-Booh  upon  which  Mr.  King  was 
engaged.  A  letter  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Sprague  to  Mr.  King 
upon  the  subject  of  bis  paper,  which  he  would  ask  Mr.  King  to  read 
as  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  bear 
something  of  the  methods  of  approximation  which  had  been  in  use 
among  actuaries  of  experience,  because  these  were  not  new  questions 
but  such  as  had  come  before  them  in  times  past,  before  they  had  the 
same  facilities  which  had  been  afforded  by  the  increasing  knowlege  of 
the  science  which  the  Institute  had  diffused. 

Mr.  Kino  then  read  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Sprague, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  practical  conclusion  he  was  at  present 
inclined  to  draw  from  the  paper  was,  that  the  formulas  therein 
explained  were  greatly  superior  to  Lubbock's,  which  he  had  hitherto 
used,  but  that  several  of  the  objections  to  Lubbock's  formulas  were 
theoretical  rather  than  practical,  and  were  not  entitled  to  much  weight. 
In  Scotland  they  often  had  occasion  in  disentail  calculations  to  get 
approximate  values  of  contingent  annuities  and  assurances,  depending 
on  the  order  of  survivorship  among  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  even 
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more,  lives.  He  once  had  a  calculation  of  that  kind  in  which  seven 
lives  were  involved.  For  such  purpose  he  had  always  used  Lubhock*s 
formula,  and  found  it  worked  very  satisfactorily.  When  the  differences 
began  to  increase  they  must  not  be  used  in  the  calculation.  In  practice 
he  always  arranged  the  work  in  columns,  and  generally  found  that 
when  they  had  calculated  a  benefit  depending,  say,  on  three  lives,  and 
then  required  to  get  the  value  of  a  benefit  depending  on  those  lives 
and  a  fourth,  comparatively  little  further  calculation  was  needed.  He 
thought  Mr.  King  was  not  correct  in  saying  that  Lubbock's  formula 
involved  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  deaths.  Taking 
the  case  of  only  two  lives,  it  certainly  involved  the  supposition  that 
the  chance  of  x  dying  before  y  in  the  tth  year  was 

(Jx+t-l  —  h+t)  (ly+t-l-^ly+t) 

2ljy 

but  although  this  was  true  on  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  distribution 
of  deaths,  it  did  not  necessarily  involve  that  supposition,  but  was  true 
for  other  laws  also.     He  inquired  if  the  formula : 

— ^which  was  stated  to  be  "rigidly  accurate  on  the  assumption  of 
Grompertz's  Law  of  Mortality  "—was  a  new  one,  and,  if  so,  suggested 
that  a  demonstration  should  be  given  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
benefit  of  survivorship  in  a  contingent  reversion,  he  thought  the 
general  plan  had  been  to  put  no  value  on  it,  but  to  consider  it  a,s  a 
sort  of  make- weight  thrown  in.  Reversions  were  subject  to  so  many 
unforeseen  contingencies,  which  reduced  the  profit  on  their  purchase, 
that  some  compensation  of  that  kind  was  very  desirable.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  those  who  bought  reversions 
systematically  gave  too  much  for  them. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sutton  said  that,  in  discussing  this  paper,  he  proposed 
first  to  deal  with  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of  which  no  abstract  of  the 
ensuing  discussion  was  printed  in  the  Journal*  Mr.  Hardy's  paper,  like 
Mr.  King's,  began  by  criticising  the  familiar  formulas  which  bore  the 
names  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Woolhouse,  and  he  could  not  but 
think  that,  to  some  extent,  those  criticisms  were  hardly  applicable. 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  formula  was  never  intended  to  do  anything  more 
than  represent  the  approximate  value  of  one  summation  of  a  series  in 
terms  of  another  summation  involving  a  fewer  number  of  the  terms 
themselves.  Mr.  Woolhouse  certainly  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
contemplated  that  the  formula  he  had  given  would  do  much  more 
than  that  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  it  was  possible  that,  able 
mathematician  as  he  was,  he  did  not  in  those  days  anticipate  that  the 
continuous  method  would  so  soon  become  popular.  It  was  only  just 
to  Mr.  Woolhouse  to  mention  that  matter,  for  he,  if  anyone,  was 
entitled  to  be  considered  the  creator  of  the  continuous  method.  The 
titles  of  the  papers,  both  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  King,  did  not  seem 
to  be  strictly  correct,  because  what  had  been  done  in  them  was  to  give 

*  [No  general  discuseion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hardy's  paper  here 
referred  to. — Ed.  JJ.A.'] 
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methods  for  the  approximate  evaluation  of  integrals,  which  was  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  that  denoted  hy  the  words  ''approximate 
summation."  Both  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  King  had  adopted,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  Mr.  Woolhouse*s  continuous  method ;  in  other  words, 
they  had  represented  the  value  of  the  heuefit,  however  complex  it 
might  he,  in  the  form  of  an  integral,  and,  having  obtained  that 
integral,  proceeded  to  establish  methods  for  easily  determining  its 
value.  If  the  integrals  thus  obtained  were  capable  of  exact  evaluation, 
they  would  not  want  such  papers  as  those ;  but  the  integrals,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  came  before  them  in  actuarial  matters,  were  not 
generally  capable  of  exact  evaluation,  and  therefore  some  method  of 
approximate  evaluation  became  necessary.  In  this  matter  the  members 
of  the  actuarial  profession  were  not  alone.  There  was  another 
profession,  that  of  a  surveyor,  in  which  the  method  of  approximate 
evaluation  of  integrals  was  in  constant  use.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
in  their  school-days  had  been  taught  the  elements  of  surveying,  and 
had  been  told  that  when  they  had  a  curvilinear  area,  of  which  they 
wanted  to  determine  the  extent,  they  were  to  draw  their  base  line,  and 
then  erect  off-sets  at  certain  distances  along  the  base  line  and  measure 
them,  and  then,  from  certain  formulas  involving  these  off^sets  (or 
ordinates),  and  the  distances  between  them,  they  deduced  more  or  less 
approximately  the  area  which  they  were  asked  to  survey.  Some 
formulas  for  this  purpose  would  be  found  in  a  capital  little  work 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Merrifield  on  arithmetic  and  mensuration, 
some  of  which,  it  would  be  seen,  were  identical  with  some  of  the 
formulas  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  given  them  in  his  excellent  paper. 
Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  King  had  set  themselves  to  solve  for  actuaries  a 
similar  problem  to  that  which  the  surveyors  had  constantly  before 
them.  They  had  a  curvilinear  area  to  measure,  but  they  did  not  know 
exactly,  or,  at  all  events,  could  not  express  mathematically  the  laws 
in  which  the  curvilinear  outline  was  contained,  and  they  had  recourse 
to  a  similar  method  of  approximation  to  that  used  by  surveyors.  This 
question  had  had  great  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  great  mathe* 
maticians.  For  instance,  to  Laplace  they  were  indebted  for  a  complete 
formula  for  what  was  known  as  "  the  method  of  quadratures."  Other 
mathematicians  had  given  formulas  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
Mr.  Woolhouse,  in  one  of  his  valuable  papers  on  summation,  had 
illustrated  in  a  very  able  way,  although  he  had  not  put  it  so  directly 
in  an  actuarial  manner  as,  perhaps,  they  would  have  liked,  this 
question  of  finding  areas  of  curves ;  and,  moreover,  he  actually  gave 
one  of  the  best*known  formulas  which  bore  the  name  of  an  old 
Cambridge  man,  Mr.  Weddle.  Since  that  time,  other  great  mathe- 
matical minds  have  been  engaged  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his 
paper,  had,  in  a  very  able  manner,  given  the  Institute  the  benefit  of 
their  investigations.  He  had  used  apparently  one  of  the  latest 
methods,  known  as  the  Gauss  method,  but  there  was  no  reference  in 
his  paper  to  the  name  of  ChristofEel,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Boole,  had 
investigated  a  similar  problem  to  that  which  Mr.  Hardy  had  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Hardy  considered  that  in  life  assurance  matters  the  initial 
and  final  values  ot  those  ordinates  might,  generally  speaking,  be  taken 
as  1  and  0,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  they  were  not  1  and  0, 
their  values  could  be  easily  determined.     Christoffel  had  apparently 
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investigated  this  problem  under  much  the  same  conditions.  He  would 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Hardj  could  state  whether  he  had  studied  ChristoffeVa 
investigations,  as  if  so  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  views  upon  them.  Referring  to  Mr.  King's  paper,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  were  the  exact  reasons  which  led  him  to  depart 
from  the  use  of  Mr.  Hardy's  formula  (A)  {J. LA,,  xxiv,  107). 
Mr.  Hardy  specially  constructed  that  formula  for  life  assurance 
benefits,  the  problem  being:  '^ given  the  initial  and  final  values  to 
obtain  three  other  values  from  which  the  integral  could  be  evaluated." 
Mr.  King  stated  that  he  found  that  some  of  Mr.  Hardy's  formulas  did 
not  give  such  trustworthy  results  as  the  one  he  had  submitted  to  them. 
No  doubt  he  could  tell  them  whether  that  remark  applied  to  formula 
(A),  in  addition  to  other  valuable  short  formulas  that  Mr.  Hardy  had 
given  them.  He  would  also  like  to  know  in  what  manner  Mr.  King 
arrived  at  his  standard  of  accuracv.  He  presumed  he  had  tested 
Mr.  Hardy's  formula  in  the  case  oi  some  of  those  complex  benefits, 
and  found  it  more  or  less  wanting.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  useful 
to  know  how  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  own  formula 
gave  more  trustworthy  results.  Mr.  King's  paper  might  be  looked 
upon  to  a  great  extent  as  an  addition  by  way  of  numerical  illustrations 
to  Mr.  Haidy's  paper,  and  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Kiug  for  such  a  valuable  paper. 

Mr.  T.  G.  AcKLJLND  said  that,  to  his  mind,  the  value  of  the  paper 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  dealt  with  the  practical  application  of  methods 
of  approximate  summation  or  evaluation  of  integrals.  In  the  ex- 
tremely important — he  might  say  classical — ^paper  of  Mr.  Woolhouse 
{J.LA.y  XV,  95),  the  continuous  method  was  applied  to  the  calculation 
of  assurances  and  annuities,  and  the  values  of  complex  benefits  were 
much  simplified,  being  expressed  in  terms  involving  ordinary  annuities 
and  assurances.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hardy's  paper  {J.LA.y  xxiv,  95)  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  integrals  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  some  exceed- 
ingly simple  formulas  for  their  evaluation  were  obtained.  All  who 
read  that  paper  must  agree  that  it  was  a  contribution  of  unusual  value 
and  excellence,  and  one  which  admirably  illustrated  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
earlier  paper.  Mr.  King  had  gone  a  step  farther,  and  applied  the 
continuous  method  of  Mr.  Woolhouse  and  the  formulas  of  Mr.  Hardy 
to  the  practical  computation  of  benefits,  the  values  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  capable  of  expression  in  very  intricate  forms. 
Coming  to  the  details  of  the  paper,  he  would  ask  Mr.  King  by 
what  process  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  formula  was  more 
accurate  than  Mr.  Hardy's.  It  would  appear,  from  a  general  com- 
parison of  the  formulas,  that  Mr.  King's  was  likely  to  give  a  result 
numerically  greater  than  Mr.  Hardy's.  Mr.  King's  method  appeared 
to  be  a  remarkably  simple  one,  and  the  formulas  and  methods  employed 
were  very  clear,  and  even  simpler  than  the  ordinary  expressions  >vith 
which  they  were  more  familiar.  The  continuous  method  of  dealing 
with  moments  instead  of  years,  and  thus  avoiding  all  assumptions  as 
to  uniform  or  other  distributions  of  deaths,  enabled  them  to  write 
down,  almost  literally  "  with  a  flowing  pen  "  the  general  expressions 
for  the  most  complex  benefit  at  a  given  instant.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  he  might  refer  to  the  three  compound  survivorships  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  King  in  his  paper.     Some  of  those  present  would  have  a  vivid 
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recollection  of  studying  those  problems  in  the  pages  of  Baily's  treatise 
on  life  annuities  and  assurances  (Filipowski's  edition,  problem  xix, 
xx,  and  xlii).  Three  different  cases  were  stated  for  each  problem, 
the  period  of  life  had  to  be  split  up  into  two  portions,  and  in  the 
result  an  elaborate  formula  was  arrived  at,  which  was  numerically 
quite  indeterminable  without  some  assumption  of  value.  By  the 
continuous  method,  as  applied  by  Mr.  King  in  his  paper,  these 
problems  were  reduced  to  the  simplest  forms,  and  were  capable  of 
being  worked  out  in  a  very  short  time.  Another  advantage  of  the 
methods  here  set  forth  was,  that  the  divisor  for  the  annual  premium 
for  a  given  benefit  could  usually  be  expressed  in  a  form  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  single  premium,  and  both  could  thus  be  found 
practically  in  one  operation.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  King 
dismissed  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formula  for  sununation  in  a  very  few 
words,  as  he  had  always  considered  that  .formula  to  be  of  great  value 
in  the  computation  of  complex  benefits.  It  was,  indeed,  so  applied  by 
Mr.  Hardy  in  his  paper  (J,LA,,  xxiv,  95),  where  it  gave  results  almost 
identical  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Hardy's  formulas.  Kef  erring  to  the 
table  giving  the  force  of  mortality,  he  asked  Mr.  King  whether  the 
function  so  tabulated  was  based  upon  Woolhouse's  graduation  of  the  H^ 
table.  Mr.  Hardy  had  calculated  the  force  of  mortality  as  the  average 
or  central  death-rate  for  a  term  including  five  years  before  and  five 
years  after  the  age.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  results 
from  this  formula  would  compare  with  those  given  in  the  paper  before 
them.  The  arrangement  in  columns  of  the  work  of  ascertaining  the 
expression  of  the  benefit  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good  plan.  Mr. 
Sprague  had  informed  them  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Scotland  to 
arrange  the  work  in  columns,  but  most  of  those  present  would  probably 
have  followed  the  plan  of  working  each  term  separately.  It  would  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  King  gave  alternative  formulas  for  the  value  of  a 
reversionary  annuity,  one  of  which  represented  the  value  for  each 
year  of  life,  and  the  other  the  value  of  the  benefit  on  which  the 
survivor  entered  on  the  death  of  the  failing  life  in  the  form  of  a 
varying  assurance.  He  might  mention  that  this  second  form  had 
already  been  given  in  print,  and  also  that  a  problem,  almost  identical 
with  that  given  by  Mr.  King  in  illustration  of  this  point,  was  set 
in  the  intermediate  examination  paper  for  1882.  It  was  not  quite 
self-evident  that  the  continuous  reversionary  annuity  was  equal 
to  the  ordinary  reversionary  annuity  as  stated  in  the  paper.  It 
worked  out  so  in  the  particular  case  given,  but  as  the  relation  was 
not  generally  true  as  regards  reversionary  annuities,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  insert  the  proof  in  a  note.  He  might  add  that  he  had  applied 
the  methods  and  formula  of  Mr.  King  to  the  computation  of  a  rather 
troublesome  benefit,  namelv,  an  assurance  on  (jc)  against  (y)  and  for 
(f)  jesas  longer,  and  had  found  the  formula  to  be  extremely  simple, 
and  the  result  practically  identical  with  that  arrived  at  by  the  usual 
lengthy  and  complicated  expression. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Habdt  said  he  had  to  thank  Mr.  King  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  referred  to  his  previous  paper.  Mr.  King  had  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  by  giving  them  a  number  of 
practical  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  formula  employed,  and  had  no 
doubt  improved  the  latter  as  regards  accuracy  by  duplication,  a  step 
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not  contemplated  in  the  original  paper.  Mr.  Sutton's  objection  to 
the  title  of  that  paper  was  no  doubt  technically  correct.  His  object 
in  using  the  words  "  approximate  summation"  was  to  convej,  perhaps, 
a  more  popular  idea  of  its  purpose  and  contents.  He  had  not  seen 
Christoffers  work  at  the  time  his  paper  was  written,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  a  simple  and  obvious  modification  of  the  Gauss  problem  to 
assume  the  first  and  last  ordinates  known  (as  was  invariably  the  case 
in  life  contingency  calculations),  and  thus  obtain  a  set  of  formulas 
specially  adapted  to  these  cases.  With  regard  to  the  illustrations 
given  in  Mr.  King's  paper,  the  work  might  have  been  shortened  if  he 
had  not  been  desirous  of  obtaining  the  annuities  as  well  as  the  single 
premiums  in-  one  operation,  as  in  many  cases  the  annuities  were 
already  known.  The  object  of  the  formulas  being  to  save  time,  the  ^ 
arrangement  of  the  work  was  of  consequence.  In  example  No.  2,  for 
instance,  the  expression  under  the  sign  of  integration  might  be  pat 
in  the  form 

D«+<(1 — ^l^f  )^x+^-i .  dt 

or,  with  the  Carlisle  Table,  in  the  convenient  form 

<fy+/_|.Mx|<.ar+^.</^, 

the  resulting  value  being  multiplied  by  (!  +  »)*  to  allow  for  payment 
at  the  instant  of  death.  As  Mr.  Acklaud  had  pointed  out,  the  force 
of  mortality  at  age  (47 +0  ^^  ^^  ^^^  previous  paper  been  taken  as 
equal  to 

where  the  Carlisle  Table  was  employed,  and  this  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  irregularity  of  the  dx  column  of  that  table.  By 
using  the  above  expression,  this  difficulty- was  overcome,  the  working 
formula  became  very  simple,  and  no  appreciable  error  was  introduced. 
There  was  one  formula  in  his  paper  not  of  the  class  that  Mr.  King 
had  specially  referred  to,  which  he  considered  in  some  respecte 
superior  to  those  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  paper,  especially 
in  cases  of  double  integration.  These  cases  occurred  very  seldom, 
but  occasionally  where  they  had  many  lives  to  deal  with,  and  the 
order  of  dying  was  important,  they  might  want  to  effect  a  double 
integration,  and  the  formula  referred  to  was  then  very  useful.  It 
gave  as  the  value  of  the  integral  of  u«  from  0  to  00,  the  series 

or,  making  ^=5, 

10[w5+wi5+tta5+.  .  .-f^VC^^-s— W5)]. 

This  had  the  advantage  of  equidistant  values  of  u^  and  of  equal 
co-efficients,  and  lent  itself  readily  to  the  process  of  double  inte- 
gration. 

A  numerical  illustration  would  best  show  how  the  labour  involved 
in  a  double  integration  may  be  minimised  by  the  use  of  this  foimula. 
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Mr.  King  gave  as  the  most  complicated  benefit  that  can  4n'i8e  in- 
volving five  lives,  the  annuity  o\^-^^^  giving  as  the  value  for  this 

benefit,  the  integral 
1        /»* 

'uwx]fs*y  0 

where  the  presence  of  the  factor  ff^+iix+d^+i  necessitates  a  double 
integration.  When  the  integral  corresponding  to  this  annuity  is 
inserted,  the  entire  expression  becomes  somewhat  unwieldy;  but  it  may 
be  much  simplified  as  follows.  For  v*Iu+t  write  Du+t  (substituting 
D»  for  lu  in  the  divisor  preceding  the  integral  sign),  for  Ip+tfJip+t 
write  dg+t  (^x=^xftj?,  and  log5x=log^a:+logftx,  maybe  obtained 
from  Mr.  King's  table  of  /ix)  finally  for  a„lt:x+t^u+t  substitute  the 
value 


D»+</. 


1  /^»  _ 

/  jyu+tiio+tdjp+t^w+tiu+tdt 

lO-\-t;X+t*y    t 


(since  at  the  death  of  {x)  leaving  (w)  and  (w)  surviving,  the  value 
of  «'s  interest  will  be  that  of  a  reversionary  annuity  to  commence  at 
t&'s  death). 

The  entire  integral  now  assumes  the  form 


1        /»*  -  1  /•*  - 

=  f^, /  dy+t{lz—lz-\^t)  /  ^u+tlio+tdx+t(tio+t[u+tdt,dt. 


A  comparatively  simple  form.  As  a  numerical  example,  take  the 
ages  of  tt,  «7,  a?,  y,  z,  as  30,  40,  60,  60,  and  70.  The  work  will  then 
stand  as  under.  The  expression  under  the  second  integral  must  first 
be  computed  for  values  of  ^=  —  10,  0,  10,  &c.,  which,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  above  named,  will  give  the  values  of  this  integral 
for  ^=—5,  5,  15,  Ac;  and  these  again  being  multiplied  by  the 
factors  dp+tih-'lz+dj  will  give  the  data  for  evaluating  the  entire 
integral.  The  differences  of  the  numbers  in  column  (7)  are  inserted 
in  brackets ;  ^^th  of  these  being  subtracted  from  the  numbers  in 
column  (8)  and  the  result  multiplied  by  10  to  obtain  column  (10).  In 
all  places  where  the  characteristic  of  a  log  exceeds  10,  the  unit  figure 
only  is  given.     The  remainder  of  the  work  explains  itself. 
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[Aful 


(1) 
t 

-10 
0 
10 
20 
30 
40 


(8)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 

logD«,+i     logWi      l^fi:^~+'   aj^«+,  ^2)+...+(5)  ("^^^^g 

4-6426        4-9536        2*9263        -5429        3*0654        1163H) 

(-147-0) 
4-4426        4-9153        3*0580        -5909        3*0068        1016-0 

(-91-7) 
4*2340        4-8617        3*2321         6380        2*9658  9243 

(-2731) 
4-0100        4-7699        3*3699        '6639        2*8137  651*2 

(-455-9) 
8*7479        4*5812        3*3176        '6439        2*2906  195*3 

(-189-8) 
3*3889        4*1440        2*6514         5536        0*7379  5*5 


(8) 

2792-3 

17763 

852^ 

200-8 

5*5 


(») 


(10) 


(11) 


02) 


(13) 


04) 


t    ^^t^f "^^^J    log(lO)  logdoo+t    log(J70-Wl)     (11)+.. .+08) 


-5 


27984 


17801 
8634 
25  2198 

35  134 


5 
15 


4*4469 
4-2504 


3*3420 
2*1271 


3*1361 

8*3243 
3*4082 
30941 
2*0480 


4*0482 

4*0946 
4-5146 
4*5797 
4-5812  . 


1-6312 

1*6693 
1*8590 
1*0158 
8*7563 


05) 

▲ntikg 
04) 

-44-78 

46-70 

72-28 

10-37 

•06 


logDao-4-4426  (•i5  +  »i5+  . .  .)-l»^ 

„    Z^-4-9153  '              89-48         ,^ 

„    /fio-4*86l7  iV(«-«-»5)-  -  —^  -  -3-73 

„    ^80-4-^699  **     

„    /70- 4*5812  125*68 

3-5707  -  log  Divisor  

— —  1256-8 

log»  3-0993 
log  Divisor — 3-5707 

.*.  di Is-  -8378 

s  a  il       -^^ 

A  calculation  using  three-figure  logarithms  throughout  gave  *337 
for  the  required  value,  and,  I  think,  three-figure  logarithms  would  be 
sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes. 

If,  in  the  annuity  g^.ao.w.zoUi  the  life  70  is  omitted,  we  have 
3  3  9  i| 

<^4o.».flo|3o>  the  value  of  which  Mr.  King  has  computed. 

By  omitting  column  (18)  in  the  above  calculation,  and  dropping 
the  factor  /70  in  the  divisor,  we  obtain  an  independent  value  for  this 
last  annuity. 
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Columns  (14)  and  (16)  would  then  become 


t  04)  (15) 

—6  7-5830  3828 .  . 


5  7-5747  3756 . . 

15  7*3444  2210 .  . 

25  6-4361  273 . . 

35  41751  1  .  . 

(«6  +  «i6+...)           6240.. 
A(t*-*-i«e)  3^. . 

6243  . . 

log(  +  l)    =8.7954 
log  divisor  -»  8'9895 

log^»-        I     =1*8059        .-.    a^ «-6396 

°     40.90.00  30  40.50.00  30 

2    ll      — ^—  a    li 

Mr.  King's  value  for  the  same  annuity  is  '6429,  a  difference  of 
only  -0033,  or  about  \  per  cent.  Having  regard  to  the  totally 
different  processes  by  which  these  results  were  obtained,  and  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  calculation  as  given  above,  so  close  an 
agreement  must  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  of  interest  had  reference  been  made  to  some  of  the 
approximations  used  in  practice,  such  as  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent  single  life  for  two  joint  lives  or  for  the  survivor  of  two, 
it  would  be  useful  to  know  the  extent  of  the  errors  introduced  by 
those  approximations.  They  could  predict  a  priori  from  general 
reasoning  the  direction  of  the  errors  but  not  their  extent.  Recourse 
was  frequently  had  to  approximations  in  practice  to  save  time,  and 
no  doubt  in  most  cases  the  resulting  errors  were  small,  but  it  was 
desirable  that  they  should  know  to  what  extent  they  might  trust 
these  somewhat  rough  though,  doubtless,  very  convenient  expedients. 
Neither  Mr.  King  nor  himself,  in  their  references  to  Sir  John  W. 
Lubbock's  and  Mr.  Woolhouse's  formulas,  had  intended  in  the  least 
to  detract  from  the  extreme  value  of  their  work,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
needful,  in  bringing  forward  papers  upon  a  subject  already  dealt  with 
by  previous  investigators  of  such  eminence,  to  offer  some  reasons  for 
such  a  course. 

Mr.  D.  A.  BuMSTED  agreed  with  Mr.  Sprague  with  regard  to 
valuing  benefits  of  survivorship,  that  the  best  plan  was  to  put  no 
value  on  them,  but  to  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  make- weight.  It  was 
next  to  impossible  to  calculate  their  value  accurately,  and  when 
calculated  the  value  was  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  noticing.  The 
formula  given  bv  Mr.  King  in  his  last  problem  did  not  express  the 
value  of  a  reversion  with  benefit  of  survivorship.  It  rather  expressed 
the  single  premium  for  an  assurance  against  the  contingency  described, 
and  had  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  market  value  of  the 
reversion.  In  dealing  with  these  benefits  of  survivorship  the  first 
question  to  be  determined  was,  what  would  be  receivable  at  the  death 
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of  the  tenant-for-lif e.  When  they  had  determined  the  sum  they  were 
likely  to  receive  at  the  death  of  the  life  tenant,  the  calculation  was 
reduced  to  finding  the  value  of  a  contingent  reversion  at  his  death 
provided  the  reversioner  survived.  There  was  another  disturbing* 
element  in  the  calculation  of  values  of  these  survivorship  benefits, 
and  that  was  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A  case  had 
occurred  where  a  person  sold  his  reversion  to  half  of  a  fund  and  also 
the  benefit  of  survivorship  in  the  other  half  which  he  would  receive 
in  the  event  of  his  brother  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant- for-life 
and  the  vendor  surviving.  The  title  was  duly  approved  by  counsel 
and  twenty  years  ran  on.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  reversion  fell 
in,  but  when  the  parties  applied  for  the  whole  sum  the  Court  of 
Chancery  first  decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  it,  but  on  appeal  it 
was  decided  that  they  were  not.  The  end  of  it  was  that  they  had 
lost  their  benefit  of  survivorship  although  they  had  paid  a  considera- 
tion for  it.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  those  securities  were 
Hable  to  a  good  many  risks  which  needed  very  careful  consideration, 
in  addition  to  the  mathematical  estimate  of  the  sum  to  be  received. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  King's  formulas  would  enable  them  more 
accurately  to  judge  the  nature  of  the  risks  they  had  to  calculate. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ryan,  as  one  who  had  employed  certain  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
formulas  with  great  advantage,  said  the  meeting  would  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  King's  paper  possessed  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  interest  for  actuaries.  Mr.  Bumsted  had  fastened  on  the 
solution  given  by  Mr.  King  of  the  value  of  a  contingent  reversion 
with  benefit  of  survivorship  attached  ;  and  he  (the  speaker)  wished  to 
add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same  f)oint,  though  in  a  different  line  of 
criticism.  Before  so  doing,  he  thought  that,  as  Mr.  King's  paper  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  expositor}'^  essay,  fuller  instructions  might  have 
been  given  on  several  matters  for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of 
students.  The  expressions  appearing  under  the  sign  of  integration 
appeared  to  need  some  explanation.  They  were  not  at  all  difficult  to 
understand  to  members  who  were  familiar  with  their  subject;  but 
students  might  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  master  the  paper  by 
finding  no  explicit  directions  that  would  enable  them  to  recognize  the 
expressions.  Reverting  to  the  problem  of  the  value  of  a  contingent 
reversion,  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  Mr.  King  had,  in  his  (Mr.  Ryan's) 
view,  laid  himself  open  to  the  chaise  made  by  Mr.  Bumsted — that  he 
had  dealt  with  a  practical  problem  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bumsted,  that  the  solution  given  in  the  paper  did  not 
satisfy  the  practical  requirements  of  the  case.  A  better  way  to  regard 
it  would  be  to  separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  reversionary  interest  into 
the  two  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.  First,  they  had  a  simple 
contingent  reversion  to  a  share  in  the  fund,  the  value  of  which  could  be 
ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  methods  already  established.  To 
protect  this  value  insurance  would  naturally  be  set  up.  There  then 
remained  a  small  additional  interest  in  the  shape  of  the  benefit  of 
survivorship,  to  be  separately  calculated  and  allowed  for  in  the 
estimated  value  of  the  whole.  He  found  that  the  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship could  be  very  readily  expressed  by  a  workable  formula,  and 
believed  that  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  approach  the  problem  in 
this  manner  than  in  that  reconmiended  by  Mr.  King.    They  had  heard 
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it  stated  that  the  bene^t  of  Burviyorship  was  of  small  pecuniary  value, 
and  might  well  be  disregarded  in  valuing  such  contingent  reversions. 
I3ut  circumstances  could  be  imagined  under  which  the  benefit  of 
survivorship  would  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  market 
price.  It  would  be  better  in  many  cases  to  fix  some  value  to  that 
benefit,  and  it  had,  he  believed,  often  been  the  case  that  no  value  had 
been  so  assigned,  not  so  much  because  it  was  deemed  worthless  as 
because  of  the  difiiculty  and  trouble  of  ascertaining  its  value.  He 
thought  four-figure  logarithms  would  be  sufficient  for  such  calculations. 

Mr.  A.  W.  SuNDERLAHi)  said  Mr.  King's  paper  might  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  illustration  of  a  particular  use  of  Gauss's  theorem  for 
approximate  integrations.  In  the  formula  Mr.  King  had  applied  his 
approximations  in  more  than  one  way.  In  the  first  place,  Gauss's 
formula  was  approximate,  Mr.  Hardy's  formula  was  an  approximation 
from  Gauss's,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  in  carrying  out  these  approxima- 
tions they  were  compelled  to  use  approximate  values  of  the  force  of 
mortality.  For  these  reasons  much  interest  would  attach  to  Mr.  King's 
reply  to  Mr.  Sutton's  inquiry  as  to  the  standard  of  accuracy  that  he 
haul  employed  in  judging  the  accuracy  of  these  approximations.  There 
were  two  methods  by  which  they  might  form  very  accurate  results  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  One  was  to  take  Mr.  Hardy's  formula,  put 
A=l,  and  work  out  the  summation  to  the  end  of  the  table  by  repeated 
applications  of  it ;  and  a  second  way  was  by  what  he  might  call 
mechanical  integration — plotting  down  on  paper  ruled  in  squares  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  y=f/x)  then  drawing  through  the  ends  of 
the  ordinates,  by  the  graphic  method,  a  curve,  and  then  forming 
the  integration  by  merely  counting  the  number  of  squares.  With 
regard  to  the  problem  of  benefit  of  survivorship,  the  last  two  speakers 
had  attached  to  Mr.  King's  words  a  meaning  different  to  that  which 
he  himself  attached  to  them,  namely,  the  actuarial  value,  or  the  values 
that  would  be  attached  to  them  by  an  actuary  if  he  were  asked  to 
divide  up  the  fund  among  the  several  beneficiaries.  They  were 
accustomed  to  deal  with  problems  of  that  kind  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way,  and  one  plan,  when  the  ages  of  the  reversioners  were  not  very 
far  apart,  was  to  find  the  value  of  each  contingent  reversion  without 
benefit  of  survivorship,  then  to  find  the  value  of  the  absolute  reversion 
to  the  whole  fund,  and  divide  the  difference  between  the  absolute 
reversion  and  the  sum  of  the  contingent  reversions  equally  between 
the  reversioners. 

The  Fbesident  (Mr.  A.  Day)  having  proposed  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks, 

Mr.  Geobgb  King,  in  reply,  said  he  was  aware  that  in  Scotland 
a  great  deal  more  attention  was  paid  to  these  complex  benefits  than  in 
London.  The  Scotch  had  to  deal  with  a  much  more  stringent  law  of 
entail,  and  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  carefully  estimate  these  very 
complicated  functions.  He  thought  Mr.  Sprague  had  introduced  into 
Scotland  more  accurate  methods  of  treating  the  questions,  because 
Lubbock's  and  other  formulas  were  not  much  used  previously. 
Mr.  Sprague  had  said  he  (Mr.  King)  was  not  correct  in  saying  that 
Lubbock's  formula  involved  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  distribution 
of  deaths.  He  did  not  say  so.  What  he  said  was  that  it  sometimes 
did.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  Gompertz's  formula,  it  was 
not  original,  it  was  virtually  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Woolhouse's  paper 
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upon  "Graduation  of  the  H^  Mortality  Table"  (J:/.^.,  xv,  402). 
He  there  gave  the  probability  of  survivorships,  the  expressions  being 
based  upon  Makeham*s  formula,  and  if  the  constant  a  was  put 
equal  to  unity,  they  at  once  arrived  at  the  expression  in  question. 
With  regard  to  the  last  problem  of  the  paper,  on  which  several 
speakers  had  commented,  Mr.  Sprague  had  said  the  general  plan  was 
to  put  no  value  on  the  benefit  of  survivorship,  but  to  consider  it  as  a 
make- weight  thrown  in;  and  he  went  on  to  say  they  were  apt  to  give 
too  much  for  reversions,  and  it  was  almost  a  necessity  to  get  a  small 
advantage  through  this  benefit  of  survivorship.  He  (Mr.  King)  did 
not  quite  agree  with  the  process,  although  the  result  might  be  desirable. 
He  did  not  think  they  should  so  use  their  formulas  as  to  give  too 
large  a  value  and  then  drop  part  of  the  benefit  and  take  that  for 
nothing.  That  was  not  really  fair.  They  did  not  know  what  effect 
it  was  having,  and  his  own  view  would  be  that  it  would  be  better  to 
value  the  benefit  more  accurately  on  a  basis  that  would  give  a  smaller 
value.  If  the  life,  the  value  of  whose  interest  he  had  to  find,  was 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  the  other  lives,  and  if  those  lives 
were  not  much  separated  and  there  were  a  number  of  them,  he  found 
they  got  a  very  good  result  by  simply  valuing  the  share  of  a 
as  an  absolute  reversion  for  his  own  portion ;  but  if  x  was  the 
youngest  or  oldest  life  that  process  did  not  do ;  the  benefit  of 
survivorship  to  the  youngest  might  be  considerable,  or  it  might  be 
very  small  if  he  was  the  oldest.  With  regard  to  the  last  formula  it 
would  be  noticed  that  it  could  be  divided.  The  first  part  gave  a 
contingent  reversion  payable  to  x  after  the  death  of  u  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fund,  and  the  poi*tion  in  brackets,  involving  tpy,  &e., 
was  negative,  and  gave  the  deduction  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  probability  of  others  of  the  beneficiaries  surviving  to  take 
their  shares.  If  they  divided  it  in  that  way,  and  valued  the  first 
portion  so  as  to  obtain  its  market  value,  and  then  made  a  suitable 
deduction  for  the  second  portion,  the  required  market  value  would 
be  obtained.  Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  on  that  formula,  it 
could  be  practically  applied  to  market  values  to  give  results  much 
more  accurate  than  that  got  by  other  processes.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hardy  in  his  remarks  regarding  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Woolhouse.  Thei*e  was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  detracting  from 
their  work.  They  were  pioneers  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that,  as  experience  was  gained,  their  processes  should  be 
improved  upon.  He  had  no  means  of  testing  the  formulas  for  very 
complicated  benefits.  Mr,  Sunderland  had  mentioned  one  or  two 
which  might  be  very  good  ways  of  testing.  He  had,  however, 
worked  out  the  values  of  a  great  many  simple  benefits — annuities  and 
assurances — by  Mr.  Hardy's  formula  (A),  by  a  number  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
other  formulas,  and  by  his  own,  and  the  values  of  those  benefits  he 
was  able  to  get  absolutely  so  as  to  supply  a  standard.  He  tested 
formula  (4)  with  a  mortality  table  constructed  on  Mr.  Makeham's 
hypothesis,  and  he  still  thought  his  formula  (4)  gave  more  accurate 
results  than  formula  (A).  He  did  not  think  his  formula  gave  a  larger 
result  always  than  Mr.  Hardy's.  Mr.  Hardy's  summation  was  from 
0  to  GA,  whereas  his  was  from  0  to  Ih^  so  that  although  in 
appearance  the  same  terms  were  used  in  the  two,  and  in  his  some  of 
the  terms  had  larger  co-efiicients,  yet  really  the  terms  were  not  the 
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same,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  formula  (4)  in  the  paper  gave  a  larger 
value  than  formula  (A)  of  Mr.  Hardj's.  He  was  pleased  to  hear 
Mr.  Ackland's  opinion  as  to  the  paper  heing  a  comparatively  easy 
one.  A  very  elementary  knowledge  of  the  mfferential  and  integral 
calculus  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  studying  life  contingencies, 
hardly  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  symhols.  Beference  was 
made  to  using  the  force  of  mortality  derived  from  /^-s  and  Ix+s,  and 
Mr.  Hardy  said  for  the  Carlisle  Table  much  better  results  would  thus 
be  obtained.  His  impression  was  that,  using  the  formula  he  had  done, 
practically  equally  good  results  would  be  derived.  The  formula  of 
double  summation  shown  by  Mr.  Hardy  was  extremely  valuable.  Mr. 
Hardy  had  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  ordinary  approximations  used  in  practice  as  compared 
with  these  formulas.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  and  useful, 
but  somewhat  laborious,  and  he  might  suggest  that  some  of  the 
junior  members  might  spend  their  time  much  worse  than  in  taking 
up  that  suggestion  and  working  it  out.  The  same  remark  applied  to 
what  Mr.  Sunderland  had  said  about  testing  the  accuracy  of  these 
formulas.  He  was  sure  they  gave  accurate  results,  but  he  could  not 
say  how  accurate.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  they  could  learn  the 
exact  £acts  of  the  case. 


OBITUARY. 


The  late  Mr,  Peter  Gray,  F.R.A.S. 

1  HE  demise  of  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
honoraiy  members,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on  the 
science  of  life  contingencies,  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal^  to  which  so  many  of  his  valuable 
contributions  were  addressed. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  educated  there  in  the 
Institution  then  known  as  "Gordon's  Hospital''  (since  incorporated 
as  *'  Gordon's  College "),  where  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  then 
accorded  under  its  constitution,  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
pupils,  of  being  sent  for  two  years  to  the  University  classes.  Here 
he  developed  and  improved  the  taste  for  mathematics,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished,  and  (with  the  sole  desire  to 
assist  the  studies  of  a  close  personal  friend)  afterwards  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  study  of  life  contingencies,  securing  a 
position  rarely  attained  by  an  amateur  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
actuarial  profession.  His  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to 
our  columns  are  too  well-known  to  require  comment  at  this  time, 
while  his  disinterested  labours  undertaken  in  organizing  and 
preparing  for  publication  the  tables  deduced  from  the  Mortality 
Experience  issued  by  the  Institute,  have  well  merited  the  warmest 
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acknowledgments.  At  the  date  of  his  earlier  works,  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  establishment  of  this  Journal,  the 
amount  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance 
was  so  limited,  that  Mr.  Gray  may  be  considered  a  pioneer  in  the 
cause;  and  his  Tables  and  Formula  is  yet  valued  as  a  text-book 
for  the  training  of  the  young  student.  His  style  of  writing  was 
luminous  and  exhaustive,  and  the  generous  assistance  which  he  so 
readily  accorded  to  any  members  requiring  it,  secured  for  him  a 
lasting  remembrance  in  their  esteem  and  affection.  He  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  and  Royal  Microscopical  Societies,  was  distinguished 
by  his  knowledge  of  optics  and  of  applied  mechanics. 

Mr.  Gray  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  leaves  an  only  sistev 
to  regret  his  loss. 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries^ 

Life  Tables,  already  spoken  of,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 

crowning  work  of  Mr.  Gray's  long  and  useful  life  in  this  branch  of 

study,  the  following  contributions  to  this  Journal  are  among  his 

most  important  productions : 

On  the  Doctrine  of  Succesgive  Lives,  ii,  1  and  271. 

On   Mr.  Gompertz's  Method   for  the  Adjustment  of  Tables  of 

Mortality,  vii,  121. 
On  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Commutation  Tables,  x,  84,  169, 

and  220. 
On  Mr.  Makeham's  Modification  of  Mr.  Gompertz's  Theory  of  the 

Law  of  Mortality,  xi,  236. 
On  the  Construction  of  Tables  by  the  Method  of  DiflEerences,  xiii, 

61,  149,  and  293;  xiv,  307. 
On  the  Arithmometer  of  M.  Thomas  (de  Colmar),  xvii,  249 ;  xviii, 

20  and  123. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr.  Gray  specially  constructed 
for  the  Institute  Text-Book  (Part  I),  an  extensive  table  of  values 
of  logio(l  +  i),  appending  thereto  an  interesting  note  on  the 
calculations. 

History   of  Life   Assurance   in   the    United  Kingdom,      By 
Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A. 

(Continued  from  p.  132.) 

5. — Life  Assurance — 1825  to  1843. 

The  state  of  the  law  in  respect  to  Joint-Stock  Companies^  and 
associations  for  business  purposes  generally,  remained  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  condition  which  I  have  described  in  the 
previous  section  down  to  this  time.  Those  great  Insurance 
Associations,  with  millions  of  capital  subscribed,  in  many  cases^ 
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by  the  merchant  princes  of  the  land,  for  purposes  admittedly  the 
most  beneficent,  were  simple  partnerships,  almost  without  legal 
recognition,  except  for  purposes  tending  to  their  detriment  or 
destruction.  They  could  be  attacked  or  pulled  down  by  legal 
process  readily  enough ;  but  they  could  only  protect  themselves 
agiunst  fraud,  or  recover  their  just  debts  by  the  most  cumbersome 
of  processes.  What  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  as  'institutions 
designed  to  aid  largely  in  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth, 
was  protection  in  carrying  out  their  laudable  designs ;  but  of  this 
they  had  not  a  vestige.  Not  only  was  every  holder  of  stock  in  a 
proprietary  company  primarily  and  personally  liable  to  his  last 
shilling  for  the  engagements  of  the  partnership,  but  every  policy- 
holder in  a  mutual  society,  being  a  member  of,  and  therefore  a 
partner  in  such  society,  was  equally  liable  for  all  its  engagements. 

The  only  means  by  which  they  could  obtain  any  legal 
recognition  of  their  business  necessities,  was  by  going  to  Parliament 
for  a  special  Act  to  enable  them  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Under  such 
an  Act^  the  chairman  or  the  principal  officer  might  bring  an  action 
for  money  due  to  the  association,  and  might  be  sued  by  claimants 
and  creditors  in  the  name  of  the  entire  partnership.  About  1814 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  became  so  indulgent  as  to 
advise  Parliament  to  insert  in  these  special  Acts  a  power  under 
which  the  persons  sued  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  association 
could  be  recouped  out  of  its  funds — concerning  which  there  had 
previously  been  some  doubt.  I  believe  the  first  Insurance  Company 
which  obtained  the  privilege  of  this  new  power  of  recoupment  was 
the  Atlas;  but  there  was  a  penalty  attached.  All  companies 
availing  themselves  of  this  power  to  do  equal-handed  justice  amongst 
its  members,  were  required  to  enrol  a  memorial  of  the  members 
constituting  the  partnership,  under  oath,  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery ;  and  all  transfers  of  shares  had  to  be  from  time  to  time 
likewise  so  enrolled,  until  which  the  members  originally  enrolled 
remained  liable.  But  compliance  with  all  those  requirements  did 
not  confer  any  corporate  rights — the  privileges  so  offered  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  apology  for  the  withholding  of  justice.  These 
remarks  only  apply  to  associations  founded  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  a  better  understanding  of  legislative 
duties  and  obligations  prevailed. 

Every  Insurance  Association  thus  had  to  go  individually  to 
Parliament  to  obtain  the  powers  requisite  for  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  its  business.  The  special  Acts  so  obtained  constitute  quite  a 
feature  in  the  legislation  affecting  Assurance  Offices.    The  necessity 
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for  additional  powers^  as  they  arose^  involved  a  fresh  application 
to  Parliament.  There  have  been  passed  within  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  more  than  a  hundred  of  such  Acts^  involving  enormous 
cost^  and  hampering  the  offices  in  a  most  unnecessary  manner. 
The  only  remedy  was  to  seek  Incorporation ;  and  this  was  a 
lottery.  To  make  bad  worse^  in  1824  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  Private  Bills  were  amended^  and 
it  was  required  that  any  company  other  than  those  for  public 
purposes^  as  canals^  railways^  &c.,  requiring  to  be  incorporated, 
must  satisfy  a  Select  Committee  that  three-fourths  of  its  intended 
capital  was  paid  up  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
was  a  most  effectual  barrier  to  the  Incorpoi*ation  of  Insurance 
Associations^  which  in  their  early  days,  simply  require  the  security 
of  a  subscribed  capital  without  the  incumbrance  of  any  considerable 
portion  being  paid  up;  and  this  particularly  applies  to  Life 
Assurance  Companies. 

This  was  the  last  vagary  of  this  restrictive  legislative  policy. 
Common  sense  was  awakened.  There  was  enacted  in  1825  the 
6  George  IV,  chapter  91,  which  authorized  the  repeal  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  "Bubble  Act^'  of  1720,  and  conferred  additional 
powers  on  His  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  Charters  of 
Incorporation  to  trading  and  other  companies,  namely,  that  by 
such  Charters  the  measure  of  liability  of  the  members  might  be 
agreed  and  defined,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  a  modified  consent  that  persons  associating  in 
Joint- Stock  enterprize  might  make  common-sense  provisions  fur 
their  own  protection.  The  restrictions  as  to  dealing  in  shares 
were  entirely  removed. 

This  amended  law  did  not  do  all  that  w^as  required  towards  the 
harmonious  working  of  Insurance  Associations.  It  was  not  con- 
venient to  go  to  the  law  officera  of  the  Crown  with  special  petitions 
for  Charters  of  Incorporation.  A  refusal,  on  mere  technical  grounds, 
might,  by  reason  of  its  publicity,  produce  most  mischievous  results; 
besides  the  cost  was  very  considerable.  Hence,  in  1834,  there  was 
enacted  the  4  &  5  William  IV,  chapter  94,  enabling  his  Majesty  to 
invest  trading  and  other  companies  with  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  due  conduct  of  their  affairs,  and  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  their  creditors.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  species  of  patent,  which  conferred  corporate  rights  of  a  limited 
degree  only.  All  such  grants  were  to  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the-  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  and  duly  advertised.      A  list  of 
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members  or  proprietors  was  also  to  be  filed  in  the  same  office ; 
but  decrees^  judgments^  &c.^  given  against  the  companies  were  to 
extend  to  the  property  of  such  companies^  and  to  the  persons  and 
effects  of  every  member  thereof. 

This  Act,  like  its  predecessors,  gave  no  relief,  or  means  of 
relief  to  companies  constituted  previously  to  its  enactment,  ajid 
only  two  or  three  new  Assurance  Associations  availed  themselves 
of  its  supposed  advantages.  In  1837  yet  another  measure  was 
enacted — the  7  William  IV,  and  1  Victoria,  chapter^  73.  This 
repealed  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  previous  Acts,  and 
enacted  others,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  individual  liability 
of  the  members  might  be  limited  to  such  an  amount  per  share  as 
should  be  fixed  by  the  letters  patent ;  and  no  execution  should  be 
issued  against  any  member  for  a  greater  sum  than  the  residue  of 
his  unpaid  liability  on  the  stock  he  held.  There  was  also  power 
to  change  the  name  of  the  company. 

The  principle  of  limiting  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  once 
introduced  was  certain  to  become  developed  in  practice.  But  I 
must  now  resume  the  chronological  narrative. 

Friendly  Societies, — ^The  next  event  of  general  assurance 
interest  occurring  in  1825  was  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  Laws 
regulating  Friendly  Societies.  These  had  been  placed  under  legal 
protection  in  1798,  but  by  reason  of  subsequent  legislation  their 
legal  status  had  become  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  as  was  that  of 
Life  Insurance  Associations.  Most  of  the  leading  actuaries  of  the 
day  were  called  before  this  Committee,  and  the  inquiry  turned 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  the  best  data  to  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  tables  of  contributions  for  these  societies.  The 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  mortality  tables  in  regard  to 
accuracy  was  for  the  first  time  in  a  collective  sense  unfolded.  The 
fate  of  the  Northampton  Table  from  this  time  henceforth  was 
sealed.  The  Committee,  indeed,  after  taking  evidence  enough  to 
destroy  it,  went  out  of  its  way  to  bolster  the  table  up ;  but  the 
case  was  a  hopeless  one.  The  Committee  wisely  recommended 
that  all  laws  relating  to  these  societies  be  consolidated  into  one 
Act.  There  was  in  this  report  one  passage  of  much  significance : 
"  Your  Committee  apprehend  that,  although  the  Act  of  1798 
''  appears  to  begin  by  rendering  lawful  the  Institution  of  Friendly 
"  Societies,  there  neither  was  at  that  time  nor  is  now  any  law  or 
"  Statute  which  deprives  the  King's  subjects  of  the  right  of 
"  associating  themselves  for  mutual  support.^'     But  we  have  seen 
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and  shall  see  yet  further  the  difficulties  surrounding  those  who 
did  so  associate  themselves  even  for  the  most  laudable  of  purposes. 

It  was  to  this  Committee  that  Mr.  Finlaison  presented  his 
Friendly  Society  Mortality  Table.  Other  Committees  on  Friendly 
Societies  followed^  and  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  upon  their 
workings  and  incidentally  upon  questions  of  mortality  affecting 
life  offices.     {See  1827.) 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  published  a  table  of 
mortality  which  he  had  deduced  from  the  mortality  experience 
of  the  Equitable  Society,  and  it  naturally  attracted  much  attention. 
Its  chief  merit  lay,  perhaps,  in  its  perfect  graduation.  This  was 
contained  in  his  Tables  of  Life  Contingencies  published  this  year. 
The  table  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  American  Life  Offices. 

The  new  Life  Assurance  Offices  of  1825  were  the  Aberdeen 
[now  Scottish  Provincial]  (proprietary) ;  the  JEgis  (Fire  and  Life, 
proprietary) ;  Alliance  [Irish]  (Fire,  Life  and  Marine,  proprietary) ; 
Grown  Life  (proprietary) ;  Standard  (proprietary) ;  Univers^ity 
(proprietary) ;  together  with  a  few  others  of  minor  note. 

In  the  early  prospectus  of  the  University  Life  was  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  In  order  to  show  the  profits  likely  to  result 
"  from  assuring  the  lives  of  members  of  the  Universities,  it  may 
"  be  observed  that  in  the  University  Club,  which  consists  of  1,000 
"  members,  many  of  whom  are  not  such  lives  as  would  be  deemed 
"  insurable,  only  88  have  died  in  8  years ;  and  if  the  average  be 
"  taken  at  the  age  of  85,  which  indeed  is  too  low,  the  deaths  will 
"  be  found  much  fewer  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  mortality,  as 
"  shown  by  the  best  tables,  would  produce."  To  which  state- 
ment Mr.  Babbage  adduced  the  following  rejoinder : 

"  Out  of  1,000  persons  aged  35  there  die  in  3  years : 

38     by  the  University  Club  Experience. 

33-1  by  De  Parcieux's  (French)  Table. 

361  by  Swedish  Tables  (1795),  males  alone. 

34*7  by  the  same,  males  and  females. 

30-2  by  Swedish  Table  (1805). 

31-3  by  the  Carlisle  Tables. 

33*2  by  the  Equitable  Experience." 

Hence  he  inferred  (I  think  not  quite  correctly),  "that  the 
"  mortality  amongst  the  members  of  the  Universities  is  rather 
*'  high.''  ' 

In  1826  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  published  his  Comparative 
View  of  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Assurance  of  Lives — a 
more  popular  work  than  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Baily  in  1810.  The 
author,  in  his  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher,  gives 
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the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  book.  He  had  been 
selected  to  fill  the  post  of  actuary^  and^  indeed^  to  aid  in  founding 
the  Protector  Life  Office,  1824. 

"The  information  and  experience  I  had  thus  gained  led  me  to 
think  that  the  public  were  not  sufficiently  informed  respecting  the 
nature  of  assurance  on  lives,  and  that  a  small  popular  work  on  the 
subject  would  be  useful.  I  prepared  such  a  work,  as  intervals  of 
leisure  admitted.  .  .  .  This  little  volume  was  soon  translated 
into  German,  and  became  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  great  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  Ooiha  was  founded." 

This  work  contained  another  Mortality  Table  deduced  from 
the  Equitable  Society  Experience;  also  a  Mortality  Table  of 
Centenarians.  It  was  in  it,  too,  that  the  fanciful  distinction 
between ''Assurance"  as  applying  to  Life  Contracts,  as  against 
''Insurance''  applied  to  other  branches  of  the  business,  was 
attempted  to  be  set  up. 

Amongst  the  new  Life  OflBces  of  1826  were  the  Promoter 
(proprietary) ;  Scottish  Amicable  (mutual) ;  Sheffield  (Fire  and 
Life,  proprietary). 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (March  1827)  said :—"  The  late  rage 
"  for  Joint-Stock  Establishments  produced  an  abundant  crop  of 
"  new  Assurance  Companies.  Upon  the  whole,  20  were  brought 
"  into  being ;  and  we  believe  we  are  accurate  when  we  state  that 
"  the  whole  number  of  Life  Assurance  Societies  at  present  existing 
"  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  44.  Recently  there  were  49,  but  5 
"  have  already  become  extinct.''  In  a  following  section  of  this 
history,  I  propose  to  trace  in  detail  the  growth  of  Insurance 
Offices. 

Friendly  Societies, — Another  Select  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Friendly  Societies  sat  in  1827;  again  most  of  the  leading 
actuaries  were  examined;  again  the  Northampton  Table  was 
condemned  for  practical  use  in  computations  afiecting  these 
societies,  and  the  Carlisle  Table  was  spoken  of  on  the  whole 
favourably.  While  this  Committee  was  sitting,  Mr.  Charles 
Babbage  addressed  a  Letter  to  its  Chairman,  urging  upon  him 
the  importance  of  collecting  the  mortality  experience  of  the  then 
existing  Life  Offices ;  and  therein  he  said :  "  The  system  of  Life 
'*  Assurance,  so  widely  extended  in  England,  and  so  thoroughly 
"  indicative  of  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  people,  is  not 
"  yet,  in  my  opinion,  carried  to  those  limits  which  it  might 
"  reach,  if  those  who  deal  in  that  species  of  security  were  perfectly 
"  satisfied  with  the  Tables  they  employ,  and  if  the  public  were 
"  informed,  in  a  plain  and  popular  treatise,  of  the  many  ways  yet 
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"  unnoticed  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  it.'* 
{See  1843.) 

There  were  no  new  Life  Offices  founded  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  years  1827  and  1828.  In  1829  the  Clergy  Mutual 
was  established ;  and  in  1830  the  National  Life  was  founded  as  a 
mutual  society. 

In  1829  the  Laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  were  consoli- 
dated under  10  Greorge  IV,  chapter  56.  There  was  herein  no 
limitation  to  the  sum  which  might  be  insured  on  any  one  Life  by  a 
Society  enrolled  under  this  Act,  This  presented  an  unexpected 
means  of  legal  protection  to  Mutual  Life  Offices  founded  there- 
after.    (See  1834.) 

In  this  same  year  Mr.  John  Finlaison  published  his  Table  of 
the  Mortality  of  Government  Annuitants ;  from  which  it  became 
clear — whatever  the  causes  may  be — that  Annuitants^  on  an 
average,  live  longer  than  persons  of  the  same  ages  whose  lives  are 
insured.  This  table  afforded^  for  the  first  time^  the  means  of 
correctly  measuring  annuitant  lives. 

It  was  in  1830  that  Assurances  were  effected  for  some  £18,000, 
in  various  London  Life  Offices,  upon  the  life  of  the  beautiful 
Helen  Abercrombie,  by  her  step-brother,  Thomas  Griffith  Wain- 
wright ;  which  event  was  speedily  followed  by  her  death ;  and  for 
which  he  escaped  the  capital  penalty,  only  to  be  transported  for 
life  for  other  transgressions.  The  entire  record  of  this  man's  life 
is  given  in  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Final  Memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb.  A  full  account  of  frauds  upon  Insurance  Offices 
has  yet  to  be  written. 

In  1831  there  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  Jov/mal  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  a  paper  entitled  "Remarks  on 
"  the  Principles  and  Defects  of  the  present  Associations  for  Life 
"  Assurance,  with  a  view  of  the  Preliminary  Arrangements  for 
"  instituting  the  Scottish  Economic  Life  Assurance  Society."  The 
paper  was  written  with  much  force,  and  its  main  argument  was  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  lower  scale  of  premiums  for  Life 
Assurance.     The  author  was  Mr.  W.  Fraser. 

The  principal  Life  Office  founded  this  year  was  the  Scottish 
Equitable,  on  the  mutual  principle.  In  1832  the  Friends^ 
Provident,  also  mutual.  In  1833  there  was  founded  the  Argus 
(proprietary) ;  and  in  1834  the  Mutual  Life ;  the  United  Kingdom 
Life  (proprietary);  the  Universal  Life  (proprietary). 

Friendly  Society  Laws. — In  1834  a  new  law,  still  more 
favourable  to  Friendly  Societies,  was  enacted  (4  &  5  William  IV, 
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chapter  40).  The  purposes  for  which  they  might  be  founded 
were — "  For  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and  every 
"  the  members  thereof,  their  wives,  children,  relations  or  nominees, 
"  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  age,  widowhood,  or  any  other 
'^  natural  state  or  contingency  whereof  the  occurrence  is  suscep- 
"  tible  of  calculation  by  way  of  average,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
"  which  is  not  illegal/'  The  promoters  of  Assurance  Associations 
were  not  slow  to  discern  the  advantages  here  offered,  especially  in 
the  permission  to  issue  nominee  policies,  whereby  a  man  might 
appoint  his  wife  or  other  person  depending  upon  him  to  receive 
the  sum  insured  directly  on  his  death,  without  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  Probate,  Letters  of  Administration,  &c. 

This  Act  gave  great  impetus  to  the  founding  of  Mutual 
Assurance  Societies.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  which 
might  be  insured  on  any  one  life.  Several  had  already  been  founded 
under  the  Act  of  1829.  The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  complete 
list  of  those  so  founded  under  the  authority  of  these  Acts : 

1829.  Clergy  Mataal  Life. 

1829.  West  Herts  Friendly  Assurance  Society. 

1831.  Abenleen  Mutual. 

„      Western  Annuity  Society. 

1832.  Friends'  Provident  Life. 

„      United  Assurance  Society. 

1833.  Prospective  Endowment  Association. 
1835.  National  Provident  Life. 

1837.  Inverkeithing  Life. 

1838.  Widows*  Fund  and  General  Annuity  Society. 

1839.  Stamp  and  Tax  Office  Assurance  Society. 

1840.  Isle  of  Man  Assurance  Society. 

„      Provident  Clerks'  Assurance  Society. 
„      Temperance  Provident  Life. 

1841.  Wesleyan  Provident  Life. 
1844.  Kent  Mutual  Fire  and  Life. 

„      Tunbridge  Wells  Provident  Life. 
1850.  Catholic  Gild. 
„      Church  of  England  Schoolmasters. 

Some  of  these  associations  speedily  acquired  a  considerable 
business.  They  enjoyed  exemption  from  stamp  duties^  facilities 
of  arbitration,  and  other  practical  advantages,  including  the  right 
of  investing  their  funds  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  National 
Debt  on  very  favourable  terms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but 
for  the  events  which  followed,  these  Friendly  Society  laws  would 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  Life 
Assurance. 

In  1835  Mr.  Charles  Ansell  published  his  well-known  work 
on  Friendly  Societies,  in  the  preface  to  which  were  the  following 
observations:  "That  the  admission  of  varied  objects  into  [Friendly] 
''  Societies  is  not  necessary  to  their  success,  seems  sufficiently 
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"  evinced  from  the  experience  of  the  Life  Assurance  Offioes 
'^  established  in  London.  Every  one  of  such  establishments^ 
*'  without  exception^  which  has  become  distinguished  for  the 
'^  magnitude  or  success  of  its  concerns^  is  marked  by  the  extreme 
"  simplicity  of  its  plan ;  while  others  which  embrace  a  vast 
^'  number  of  objects  and  options  have  also^  without  exception, 
''  remained  comparatively  unpatronised^  or  not  resorted  to  by  the 
'^  public.  The  reason  is  abundantly  plain — men  engaged  in  the 
^^  ordinary  business  of  life  have  little  disposition  to  enter  into 
^  '^  the  critical  and  laborious  investigations  which  are  requisite  for 
"  the  understanding  of  complex  schemes  in  which  Life  Con- 
^^  tingencies  are  involved ;  and  they  have  as  little  anxiety  to 
"  connect  themselves  with  Institutions  of  which  they  do  not 
^'  clearly  comprehend  the  principles.''  These  sagacious  remarks 
by  one' who  took  an  important  part  in  the  founding  of  many  Life 
Assurance  Associations — especially  with  those  formed  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts — are  as  true  to  day  asthey  were  at  the  hour 
they  were  written.  One  essential  leading  idea  should  characterize 
every  Assurance  Association:  this  should  at  once  explain  and 
justify  its  existence. 

The  principal  Life  Offices  of  1835  were:  the  Family 
jEn.d!o?z?me?i^  (proprietary);  Metrojpolitan  {mxiixieX)  ]  Monarch  (Fire 
and  Life,  proprietary) ;  National  Provident  (mutual) ;  Protector 
(proprietary). 

The  year  1836  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Vital  Statistics  in  England — for  there  was  then  enacted  6  &  7 
William  IV,  chapter  86 — an  Act  for  Registering  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages  in  England,  a  step  which  had  been  too  long 
defen-ed ;  for  the  old  Parochial  Registration  system,  established  by 
Cromwell,  Lord  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1530)  had 
become  inoperative ;  and  Bills  of  Mortality  were  fitful  productions 
issued  upon  no  uniform  system,  and  entirely  voluntary.  The  Act 
came  into  force  in  the  following  year.  Under  its  authority  was 
erected  the  machinery  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages ;  from  whose  office  has  appeared  since  1839  those 
annual  volumes — ^the  Registrar- General's  Reports — which  furnish 
a  systematic  digest  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom; 
frequently  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 

A  practical  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  has 
other  values  from  a  life  assurance  point  of  view  than  that  of 
supplying  the  records  of  the  nation's  standard  of  health.  The 
facilities  of  obtaining  "  proof  of  age  ^\  and  of  ascertaining  the 
"cause  of  death'',  are  points  of  much  value  and  have  tended 
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materially  to  lessen  the  diflBculties  which  formerly  existed  in 
connexion  with  these  requisites. 

The  same  year  was  characterized  by  one  ©f  the  most  impudent 
frauds  ever  associated  with  the  formation  of  Insurance  Associations 
— ^this  was  the  Independent  West  Middlesex  project.  I  say 
"project^'  because  it  never  had  any  legal  constitution  as  a 
company — it  was  a  sham  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  history  was 
shortly  this :  Two  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  and  a  smuggler,  the  other  a  tallow*chandler  and  a 
bankrupt,  advertised  life  annuities  for  sale  on  terms  about  30  per- 
cent more  favourable  to  the  purchaser  than  were  granted  by  the 
established  Assurance  Offices.  They  opened  handsome  offices  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dublin.  They  placed  upon  the 
prospectus  the  familiar  names  of  bankers,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  others — varying  the  initials  only.  The  newspapers  of  the  day, 
particularly  those  in  the  provinces,  teemed  with  their  advertisements. 
The  public  were  not  long  in  responding  to  such  inviting  terms ; 
and  some  £250,000  (it  was  estimated)  was  speedily  obtained. 
There  was  at  this  date  no  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
insurance  whereby  the  scheme  could  be  readily  exposed;  but 
finally  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  editor  of  the  Scottish  Reformers^ 
Gazette^  took  upon  himself  the  task,  and  the  bubble  was  burst. 

The  state  of  the  law,  which  had  overlooked  the  interests  of 
Insurance  Associations,  as  such;  entirely,  was  in  a  great  degree 
responsible  for  this  swindle ;  and  no  doubt  the  circumstance  had 
a  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  legislation  which  followed. 
{See  1844.) 

The  principal  Life  Offices  of  the  year  were :  Legal  and  General 
(proprietary) ;  Licensed  Victuallsrs  [afterwards  the  Moiiarch] 
(proprietary) ;  Liverpool  and  London  (Fire  and  Life,  proprietary) ; 
Minerva  (proprietary). 

A  return  of  the  stamps  on  Life  policies  issued  this  year  (1836) 
was  published,  namely,  England  and  Wales  £16,946.  lis.  Orf. ; 
Scotland  (not  kept  separate  from  other  stamps) ;  Ireland, 
£1,556.  19s.  6d.  Estimating  the  stamps  used  in  Scotland  to  be 
three  times  greater  than  those  used  in  Ireland — it  may  be 
considered  that  the  new  life  assurances  efiected  this  year  reached 
about  11^  millions  in  sums  assured. 

In  1837  an  unusual  number  of  Life  Assurance  Associations 
were  founded,  namely,  the  Britamiia,  Dissenters  and  General, 
National  Loan  Fund  [afterwards  International  Life],  National 
Mercantile  Life,  Royal  Naval  and  Military  (all  proprietary)  -, 
and  the  Scottish  Provident  (mutual). 
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In  1838  Professor  De  Morgan  published  his  well-known 
Essay  on  Probabilities,  and  on  their  application  to  Life  Con-- 
tingencies  and  Insurance  Offices — a  work  that  did  more  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind  of  the  safety  on  which  the  calculations  of  Life 
Offices  are  based  than  perhaps  all  the  works  which  had  previoualy 
appeared :  ''  There  is  nothing  in  the  commercial  world  which 
"  approa^ches  even  remotely  the  security  of  a  welUestahlished 
"  Life  Office/^  That  sentence  deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold.  It  declared  that  what  Life  Assurance  professed  to  be^  so  it 
actually  was^  under  the  conditions  named.  The  present  writer 
well  remembers  the  impression  this  sentence  made  upon  him  when 
he  first  read  it.  He  has  often  quoted  it  to  merchants^  bankers^ 
and  men  in  high  places^  and  always  with  marked  effect.  If 
De  Morgan  had  never  written  another  line^  he  had  still  left  a 
perpetual  testimony  to  Life  Assurance.  But  he  also  said  :  ^^  The 
'^  theory  of  insurance^  with  its  kindred  science  of  annuities^  deserves 
'^  the  attention  of  the  academical  bodies.  Stripped  of  its  technical 
^'  terms  and  its  commercial  associations^  it  may  be  presented  in  a 
"  point  of  view  which  will  give  it  a  strong  moral  claim  to  notice. 
'^  Though  based  upon  self-interest,  yet  it  is  the  m^ost  enlightened 
''  and  benevolent  form  which  the  projects  of  self-interest  ever 
^'  toohJ^     And  more  in  the  same  way.     [Vide  preface,  p.  15.) 

The  new  Life  Offices  of  this  year  (1838)  were  the  Albert,  City 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  [now  Life  Association  of 
Scotland],  Freemasons'  and  General  [afterwards  Albert],  and 
Victoria  (all  proprietary). 

Extent  of  Life  Policies  in  force, — In  Chambers's  Tract  on 
Life  Assurance,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  80,000  Life 
policies  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1839.  The  writer 
made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  sum  insured  thereby.  If  we  take 
the  average  of  the  policies  to  be  £500 — for  the  age  of  small  policies 
had  not  yet  arrived — this  gives  but  40  millions  sterling  insured. 
The  number  of  policies  given  was  probably  an  under-estimate.  The 
Equitable  Society  alone  had  7,481  policies  in  force,  insuring  over 
14  millions  sterling — the  largest  sum  ever  upon  its  books.  {See 
1843.) 

This  year  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  Life  Offices,  namely,  to  the 
Alfred,  Australian  Colonial  and  General,  British  Empire, 
English  and  Scottish  Law,  London  Edinburgh  and  Dvhlin, 
Westminster  and  General  (all  proprietary) ;  and  to  the  Standard 
of  England  [Britannia],  London  and  Westminster,  and  one  or 
two  smaller  mutual  offices. 

Ea/rliest  Insurance  Journal. — The  want  of  a  Journal  devoted 
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to  the  interests  of  Insurance  Companies  generally^  which  had  been 
felt  in  1836  under  the  circumstances  there  stated^  was  supplied 
in  1840  by  the  establishment  of  the  Poet  Magazine — a  title 
derived  from  the  fact  that  one  page  of  the  sheet  (post  size)  was 
left  unprinted^  and  intended  for  the  purposes  of  correspondence. 
This  journal  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  Hooper  HartnoU^  who 
had  been  originally  a  mathematical  master  at  the  Royal  Naval 
School  (Oreenwich)^  and  was  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Kentish  Mercury.  He  conducted  his  new  journal  with  spirit 
and  thorough  independence;  and  in  a  few  years  later — at  a 
period  when  much  needed — it  became  a  power. 

The  Penny  Post — ^Another  important  event  of  this  year  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Penny  Post.  The  stimulus  which  this 
gave  to  all  enterprizes  which  required  the  aid  of  publicity  can 
only  be  properly  estimated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
state  of  matters  as  they  previously  existed.  No  institutions  have 
benefited  more  largely  by  postal  reform  than  have  Assurance 
Associations. 

The  new  Life   Offices  of  this  year  (1840)  were  numerous. 
They  were  the  Agricultural  and  General,  Church  of  England^ 
Commercial  (Scotch)  and  R(yyal  Farmers  (all  proprietary) ;  and  ^ 
the   Provident    Clerics^  Reliance,   and   Temperance  Provident 
(mutual). 

The  Friendly  Society  Acts  were  now  (1840)  amended  (by 
3  &  4  Victoria^  chapter  73)  in  the  following  particulars.  No 
policy  above  i£200  should  be  exempt  from  stamp  duty.  Societies 
issuing  policies  above  this  amount  were  not  to  invest  their  funds 
in  Savings  Banks  or  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt. 
But  societies  exempted  from  the  preceding  advantages  were  allowed 
to  issue  Nominee  policies^  and  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
their  regulations  for  this  purpose.  In  a  word^  the  Life  Offices, 
as  such,  were  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  the  Acts  which  had 
not  been  intended  for  their  protection.  The  proprietary  offices 
had  been  active  in  their  protests  against  the  privileges  so  gained 
by  their  mutual  contemporaries:     [See  1844.) 

There  was  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  the  well-known  Treatise  of  Mr.  David  Jones,  On  the 
Value  of  Armuities  and  Reversionary  Payments.  These  volumes, 
which  contained  a  series  of  practical  tables  deduced  from  the 
Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables  respectively,  became  of  great 
service  to  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  Life  Contingencies. 

Jovnt-Stock  Companies  Law. — In  1841  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  Laws 
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relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies.  It  was  well  known  that 
Insurance  Offices  would  demand  a  considerable  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  Committee ;  and  several  prominent  actuaries  were 
called  upon  to  give  evidence.  Circulars  also  were  addressed  to  the 
.Assurance  Offices  generally^  with  certain  questions  to  be  answered 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Committee.  A  number  of  merchants^ 
bankers^  solicitors  and  barristers^  were  examined^  and  a  thorough 
effi)rt  was  made  to  discover  practical  remedies  for  evils  which  were 
known  to  exist.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  not  published 
until  1844^  when  I  shall  make  reference  to  it. 

About  this  date  various  popular  periodicals^  such  as  Chambers's 
Joumaly  Chambers's  Information  for  the  People,  and  others, 
commenced  to  regard  Life  Assurance  as  a  subject  which  might  be 
discussed  with  advantage. 

The  new  Life  Offices  of  the  year  were  the  Achilles,  Commercial 
and  General,  Medical  Invalid  and  General,  National  of  Scotland, 
New  Equitable,  South  of  England  (Fire  and  Life)  and  Wesleyan 
Provident  (chiefly  proprietary). 

The  new  Life  Offices  of  this  year  were  the  Anchor  (Fire  and 
Life),  London  and  County,  and  Western  (all  proprietary). 

The  year  1843  presented  two  incidents  of  a  memorable 
character.     These  were : 

1.  The  publication^  in  the  5  th  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  of  the  English  Life  Table,  which 
is  now  known  as  "  No.  1  '*  to  distinguish  it  from  later  National 
Tables.  The  value  of  a  table  of  mortality  based  upon  the  deaths 
of  the  entire  kingdom  for  many  practical  purposes  cannot  be  over- 
rated. It  was  indeed  no  part  of  the  Registrar-Genei'al's  official 
duty  to  prepare  such  a  table.  We  owe  it  entirely  to  the  genius 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Farr,  who  saw  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher 
the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  it  might  be  applied. 

2.  The  completion,  by  a  Committee  of  Actuaries,  of  a  Life 
Table,  based  upon  the  returns  of  Insured  Life,  as  furnished  by 
seventeen  of  the  more  important  British  Life  Assurance  Offices, 
and  which  derived  a  largely  increased  value  in  the  fact  that  it 
presented  the  combined  experience  of  these  offices;  and  so,  in 
truth,  furnished  a  true  view  of  the  value  of  Insured  Life. 
Previously  there  had  only  been  available  to  the  actuary  facts  of 
this  character  derived  from  individual  offices.  This  table  is 
known  as  the  "  Seventeen  Offices'  Experience  Table",  or  as 
'^  Experience  Table  No.  1"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  later  table 
of  the  same  character. 

The  coincidence  of  having  these  two  tables  simultaneously 
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available — ^the  one  showing  the  measure  of  national  life,  the  other 
of  lives  which  had  been  selected  from  the  mass,  mostly  with  all 
the  skill  and  judgment  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
business — was  a  very  remarkable  one.  While  the  general 
coincidence  in  the  results  deduced  from  data  so  widely  diflFerent  in 
many  respects  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  Here  is  an  abstract  of 
results  of  the  respective  tables,  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison  : 


Enoush  Table  No.  1.                    Expcrience  Table  No.  1. 

4^                Expectation  of  Life.                          Expectation  of  Life. 

^*^' 

Years. 

Years. 

10 

47-44 

48-36 

20       . 

40-34 

41-49 

30       . 

33-68 

34-43 

40 

27-14 

27-28 

50 

20-56 

20-18 

60 

1409 

13-77 

70 

8-78 

8-54 

80 

507 

4-78 

90 

2-74 

211 

The  new  Life  OflBces  of  this  year  (1843)  were  the  Experience^ 
Mariners^  and  General  Life,  and  Star  Life  (all  proprietary 
offices). 

Life  Assurances  in  Force. — It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ansell, 
Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  that  thei*e  were  in  force 
in  Great  Britain  at  this  time  (1843)  100,000  Life  policies, 
averaging  £1,000  each — giving  the  aggregate  of  sums  insured  at 
100  millions.  The  invested  funds  of  the  Life  Offices  were 
estimated  at  £50,000,000 — a  very  fair  proportion. 

Medical  Selection, — It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the 
practice  of  subjecting  persons  proposing  to  insure  to  a  medical 
examination,  i.e,,  a  personal  examination  by  a  medical  practitioner 
retained  in  the  interest  of  the  Assurance  Office,  was  first  adopted. 
Dr.  Price,  in  his  preface  to  Morgan's  Doctrine  of  Annuities, 
1779,  said  (referring  to  the  Equitable  Society),  "  It  would  not, 
**  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  appoint  a  medical  assistant,  whose  particular 
''  business  it  should  be  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  health  of  the 
"  persons  who  are  offered  to  be  assured.'^  That  Society  had,  in  its 
original  proposal  form,  asked  for  reference  to  the  usual  medical 
attendant.  It  did  not  itself  appoint  a  regular  medical  examiner 
until  1858.  The  early  Life  Offices  all  required  the  applicant 
to  appear  personally  before  the  Board;  not  a  very  bad  ordeal 
for  ordinary  purposes,  but  in  the  case  of  latent  diseases,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  quite  ineffective. 

I  suspect  the  practice  of  a  personal  examination  arose  with  the 
proprietary  offices  early  in  the  present  century,  and  had,  by  the 
period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  come  into  almost  general 
practice.  ^^         j 
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Mortality  Experience  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  1866  to  1885,  prepared  by  Asa  S.  Wing, 
Vice-President  and  Actuary  of  the  Company. 

It  would  be  a  very  useful  and  interesting  task  to  examine  the 
numerous  mortality  e3q>eriences  which  have  been  publisht  of  late 
years ;  to  comj^are  them  carefully  with  each  other,  so  as  to  see  how 
far  they  agree  and  in  what  respects  they  differ ;  and  to  note  what 
contributions  (if  any)  they  have  made  to  the  general  theory  of  life 
insurance.  On  the  present  occasion  I  will  state  the  results  of  my 
examination  of  the  recently  publisht  experience  of  the  above- 
mentioned  company.  The  experience  extends  over  20  years,  and 
contains  124,526  policy-years,  the  numbers  at  risk  ranging  firom 
301-5  policies  in  the  year  1866  to  18,927  in  the  year  1885.  In 
the  introduction  it  is  said:  '^  This  experience  covers  a  longer  period 
'^  Aid  a  larger  number  of  exposures  to  risk,  than  the  experience 
"  upon  which  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  was 
'^  constructed  by  Sheppard  Homans  in  1858.  That  these  observa- 
'^  tions  were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  that  the  American  Table  is 
*'  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  general  mortality  of  assured  lives  in  this 
^'  country,  is  confirmed  by  the  mortality  experience  of  30  American 
"  companies,  collected  by  L.  W.  Meech,  and  publisht  in  1881.^' 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  figures  of  the  American  Experience 
Mortality  Table,  but  it  appears  from  a  table  given  on  pages  78  and 
79  of  the  present  work,  that  at  the  age  of  25  the  H^  mortality 
is  82  per-cent  of  that  by  the  American  Table ;  that  the  tables 
gradually  approach  each  other,  and  that  at  the  age  of  36  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  practically  the  same  in  both ;  that  from  this  point 
up  to  the  age  of  about  70,  where  the  tables  again  coincide,  the 
H^  mortality  is  higher,  the  difference  being  greatest  at  the  age  of 
49,  when  the  H**  mortality  is  16  per-cent  in  excess  of  the 
American.  These  features  of  the  two  mortality  curves  are  well 
represented  in  Chart  J,  page  81,  which  also  shows  the  mortality 
according  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  the  17  Offices^  Experience,  and  the 
recent  30  American  Offices'  Table,  and  lastly,  the  mortality  of  the 
company  itself.  The  general  result  is,  that  the  curve  representing 
the  mortality  of  the  company  lies  considerably  below  all  the  others. 
Not  content  with  this  comparison  of  the  mortality  with  that 
according  to  the  principal  standard  life  tables,  Mr.  Wing  gives 
also  the  following  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  his  office,  with 
that  of  six  other  American  offices. 
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Amerfean  Table      Artuariaf  Table 

Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  1848-1873 : 

On  lives '799 

Connecticut  Mutual,  184^1878 : 

On  policies *856 

On  amount *879 

OnUves -863 

On  male  lives «846  "778 

On  female  lives '945 

Mutual  Benefit,  1846-1879: 

On  lives -848 

On  amount *894 

Michigan  Mutual,  1867-1881 : 

On  policies  and  lives      ....        *763  -709 

John  Hancock,  1863-1883 : 

On  lives '732 

On  female  lives* -828 

On  amount '843 

Penn  Mutual*  1874^1885 : 

On  amount '785 

Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  1866-1885 : 

On  lives -657 

On  male  lives *647 

On  female  lives '800 

On  policies -666  *619 

On  amount *687  '637 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  mortality  has  been 
very  low^  and  it  is  claimed  that  no  such  favourable  mortality 
experience  has  been  publisht  of  any  other  life  insurance  company 
in  America.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  to  be  explained  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  recent  selection  of  the  lives,  more  than  half 
the  experience  relating  to  the  years  of  assurance  0-3.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  similar,  and  even  more  favourable 
results,  would  be  exhibited  by  the  mortality  of  some  of  the 
much  longer  establisht  British  offices  that  transact  a  select 
business.  For  instance,  in  the  recently  publisht  eleventh  quin- 
quepnial  repoijt  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  it  is 
stated  that  the  actual  claims  for  the  5  years  beginning  1  June  1881 
and  ending  31  May  1886,  have  been  only  64  per-cent  of  the 
expected  claims  according  to  the  Institute  H^  Table,  the  experience 
at  ages  under  45  being  still  more  favourable.  Thus,  for  the  10 
ages  35-44,  the  actual  claims  were  only  £24,961,  as  against  the 
expected  claims  £86,303,  or  only  29  per-cent  of  the  latter.  Having 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Office,  it  is  clear  that  the 
proportion  of  the  recently  selected  lives  must  be  very  much  less 
than  in  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  assurances  effected  in  the  5  years,  numbered 
1,976,  as  against  7,952  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  5  years. 

The  work  contains  18  tables,  of  which  the  first  9  give  particulars 
of  the  experience  as  regards  policies.     Tables  10  and  11  siye  the 
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years  of  life^  and  the  probable  and  actual  deaths  of  males  and 
females  respectively,  in  each  calendar  year.  The  general  results 
are,  for  males,  104,588  years  of  life,  1,229*770  probable  deaths  by 
the  American  Table,  796  actual  deaths,  being  64*7  per-cent  of  the 
probable;  and  for  females,  6,849  years  of  life,  83-770  probable 
deaths,  and  67  actual  deaths,  being  80  per-cent  of  the  probable. 
In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  (if  not  all)  others,  the  experience  of  the 
female  lives  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  the  male  lives.  In 
Tables  12  and  13  are  given,  for  males  and  females  respectively,  the 
years  of  life  at  each  age,  and  the  probable  and  actual  deaths ;  and 
in  Tables  14  and  15  the  figures  are  summed  in  quinquennial 
groups  of  age.  In  the  following  tables  the  results  are  combined 
in  still  lai^er  groups ; 


Ages 

Average  Number 

of  Male 

Lives  Exposed 

Probable  Number 

of  Deaths 
by  the  American 
Experience  Table 

Actual 

Number  of 

Deaths 

Percentage 

of  Actual  to 

Pwbable 

11-25 
26-35 
36-50 
51-60 
61-^2 

Total 

6,730-0 
34,967-5 
46,6180 
12,7570 

3,515-5 

53-656 
298-479 
491-922 
288-543 
147-170 

35 
163 
330 
160 
108 

65-2 
64-6 
67-1 
67-1 
73-4 

104,588-0 

1.229-770 

796 

64-7 

) 

Ages 

Average  Number 

of  Female 

Lives  Exposed 

Probable  Number 

of  Deaths 
by  the  American 
Experience  Table 

Actual 

Number  of 

Deaths 

Percentage 

of  Actual  to 

Probable 

11-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-82 

Total 

1,2380 
2,460-5 
1,985-5 
1,165-0 

10102 
22-365 
22-696 
28-607 

11 
19 
19 
18 

108-9 
84-9 
83-7 
62-9 

6,849-0 

83-770 

67 

80K) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  progression  of  the  figures  in  these 
tables  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  selection  of  the  lives ; 
but  they  appear  to  indicate  that  the  experience  has  been  leas 
favourable  among  the  male  lives  under  the  age  of  25  than  between 
25  and  35;  and  as  regards  the  female  lives,  they  confirm  the 
opinion  derived  from  other  statistics,  that  above  the  age  of  50  the 
lives  are  better  than  those  of  males,  but  at  other  ages  worse,  and 
particularly  so  under  the  age  of  30. 

Table  16  contains  a  mortality  table  founded  upon  the  experience 
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of  the  company  for  male  and  female  lives^  which  has  been  adjusted 
by  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method.  This  indicates  a  maximum  rate  of 
mortality^  *0117^  at  the  age  of  15^  and  a  minimum  of  '0046  at 
ages  27  and  28;  and  throughout  its  whole  course  it  exhibits  the 
slight  irregularities  which^  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained^  are 
inseparable  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method.  Considering 
the  very  recent  selection  of  most  of  the  lives,  the  mortality  table  is 
obviously  entitled  to  very  little  weight,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  further  mth  regard  to  it. 

The  first  9  tables  in  the  book  deal  (as  already  stated)  with  the 
experience  of  the  company  as  regards  jfolicics,  and  compare  the 
probable  number  of  policies  expected  to  be  terminated  by  death, 
and  the  probable  amounts  of  claims,  with  the  actual  numbers. 
This  comparison  is  made  in  different  ways,  first,  for  each  of  the 
20  years  of  the  company's  existence,  and  again,  for  each  age  of  the 
lives  assured  and  for  quinquennial  groups  of  ages  j  but  the  results 
given  are  of  little  general  interest.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  comparison  given  in  Table  7,  of  the  actual  and  probable 
number  of  policies  terminated  by  death  for  each  year  of  exposure ; 
for  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  selection  among  insured  lives.  The  ratio  of  the  actual  number 
terminated  to  the  probable,  proceeds  with  tolerable  regularity  up 
to  the  year  5  of  exposure,  and  then  begins  to  run  irregularly ; 
but  by  grouping  them  suitably  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  indication 
of  the  law,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Prolsable  Number 

Average  Number 

to  be  tenninated 

Actual 

Percentage 

Year 

of 

by  Death  by 

Number 

of  Actuid  to 

Policies  Exposed 

the  American 
Experience  Table 

terminated 

Probable 

0 

12,2720 

120-889 

48 

85-7 

1 

20,724-0 

209-670 

108 

49-1 

2 

16,419-0 

171-878 

101 

58-8 

8 

18,379-5 

144-993 

112 

77-2 

4 

11,060-5 

128-990 

98 

79-0 

6 

9,204-5 

107-884 

85 

79-2 

6,7 

14,081-0 

172-959 

138 

79-8 

a-io 

14,863-5 

195-814 

140 

71-7 

11,12 

6,025-5 

91-722 

65 

70-9 

13-20 
Total 

7,056-5 

•       126-624 

90 

71-1 

124,5260 

1,464-928 

975 

66-6 

The  figures  in  this  table  show  a  progression  of  the  same  character 
as  I  described  in  my  paper  on  the  rate  of  mortality  among  assured 
lives,  as  influenced  by  the  duration  of  the  assurance  {J.I.A,,  xv, 
328).     In  the  year  0  of  assurance,  the  policies  terminatedj^y  deatih. 
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are  only  35|  per-cent  of  the  probable  number ;  but  the  percentage 
gradually  increases  until  it  reaches  a  maximum^  80  per-cent^  in 
the  6th  and  7th  insurance  years ;  and  from  this  point  it  diminishes^ 
being  72  per-cent  in  the  years  8^  9^  10^  and  71  per-cent  in  the 
subsequent  years.  As  I  have  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  paper^ 
this  increase  to  a  maximum  and  subsequent  diminution^  can  be 
explained  satisfactorily  if  we  admit  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
injuriously  affected  by  thje  numerous  withdrawals  that  take  place 
during  the  early  years  of  insurance^  but  in  no  other  possible  way. 
In  other  words,  the  fact  of  the  rate  of  mortality  following  such  a 
law,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  lives  which  surrender  their 
policies,  or  allow  them  to  lapse,  are,  on  the  average,  better  lives 
than  those  which  remain  on  the  books. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  my  readers  if  I  give  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  a  few  figures  Arom  the  paper  in  question. 


BcoTTiSH  Amioablk  (Mk.  Spehs) 

20  BarrisH  Oitices  (Mr. 

Spraoue) 

of  Actual 

Percentage 

Tears  of 

Numbers  at 

Years  of 

Numbers  at 

of  Actual 

InsTuance 

Bisk 

to  Expected 
Deaths 

Insurance 

Risk 

toBzpeeted 
Deaths 

1 

8,482 

44-5 

0 

63,644-5 

44-6 

2 

^079 

66-3 

1 

116,565 

71-5 

3,4 

11,004 

75-9 

2 

103,312-5 

88-9 

5 

4,069-5 

83-4 

3-5 

252,291-5 

98-6 

6 

3,365 

940 

6-10 

288,416 

1051 

7-9 

6,698-5 

106-4 

11-15 

170,629 

108-7 

10-12 

3,018 

106-0 

16-20 

96,560 

105-2 

13-16 

1,895 

93-3 

21-25 

52,939*5 

104-5 

16-22 

2,084 

89-3 

26-30 

26.232*5 

103-5       ' 

23-34 

Total 

653 

80-2 

31-63 

Total 

18,468 

1021 

48,348 

... 

1,188,958-6 

... 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  law  that  the  difierent  figures 
follow,  I  have  represented  them  graphically  in  the  following 
diagram,  in  which  the  abscissa  is  the  year  of  insurance,  and  the 
ordinate  is  the  percentage  of  the  actual  deaths  (or  claims)  to  the 
expected.  Here  we  see  that  the  features  of  Mr.  Spens's  curve  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  OflSce ;  but 
in  the  former  the  maximum  of  the  curve  is  much  lai^er  than  in 
the  latter,  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  attained  is  somewhat  longer. 
These  differences  should  admit  of  explanation  by  means  of  the 
different  rates  of  lapse  experienced  in  the  two  companies ;  but  as 
no  information  is  given  by  Mr.  Wing  as  to  the  rate  of  lapse  in  his 
office,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  comparison  on  this  point. 

T.  B^^SPRAGUE. 
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THE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES  OP  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 


Sumtnary  of  the  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Bevenue  Accounts. 

[Extracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Return  for  1886.] 

1 

INCOME 

Ordinary 

Industrial 
Companiea 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Year 

144,649,252 

3,702,510 

148,351,762 

Adjustment    for     two     Returns 

discontinued    (£7,566,    and    a 

1       Deficiency  Balance  of  £4,976)  . 

-2,590 

... 

-2,590 

144,646,662 

3,702,510 

148,349,172 

;   Premiums 

12,846,925 

3,550,035 

16,396,960 

Consideration  for  Annuities  . 

601,187 

601,187 

Interest  and  Dividends  (less  Tax) 

6,047,412 

139,392 

6,186,804 

Increase  in  value  of  Investments  . 

160,055 

160,055 

Fines,  Fees,  &c 

7,239 

"  224 

7,463 

Capital  Paid-up    .... 

10,040 

16,213 

26,253 

Customs  Timber  Measuring,  kc.   . 

2,795 

2,795 

Donations  (Itinerant  Methodists) . 

3,946 

3,946 

Miscdlaneons        .... 

58 

"  796 

854 

164,326.319 

7,409,170 

171,735,489 

OUTGO 

Ordinary 
Companies 

Industrial 
Companies 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Claims 

11,349,172 

1,366,537 

12,715,709 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Reduction  of 

950,747 

... 

950,747 

Annuities 

658,331 

15 

658,346 

Surrenders 

780,575 

7,799 

788,374 

Commission 

607,064 

934.877 

1,541,941 

Expenses  of  Management 

1,258,784 

568,672 

1,827,356 

BadDebia 

5,366 

318 

5,684 

Decrease  in  value  of  Investments . 

33,765 

483 

34,248 

**  Losses,  Bad  Debts,  and  Dcfalca- 

tions"  (Briton  Med.  and  General) 

43,061 

... 

43,061 

Interest  on  Capital  and  Dividends 

and  Bonuses  to  Shareholders     . 

695,950 

6,129 

702,079 

Tnuisfers  to  other  Accounts  . 

9,237 

246 

9,483 

Miscellaneous        .... 

686 

686 

Balance*  at  the  end  of  the  Year  . 

147,933,581 

4,524,194 

152,457,775 

164,326,319 

7,409,170 

171,736,489 

•  This  Balance  includes  the  whole  of  tbe  Life  and  Annuity  Funds  (£147,144^390), 
and,  in  addition,  the  Capital  of  those  Companies  whose  business  is  limited  to  Life 
Assurance  only. 
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Summary  of  the  Balance  Sheets  (1886). 


LIABILITIES 


Ordinary 
Companies 


Industrial 
Companies 


Total 


Paid-up  Capital  (induding  sundry 
Shareholders'  BaUnces) 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds 

Fire  Funds  of  Companies  trans- 
acting Life  business  . 

Marine  Funds  of  Companies  trans< 
acting  Life  business  . 

Reserve  Funds 

Other  Funds 

Profit  and  Loss  Balances 

Depreciation  and  Investment  Ba< 
lances 

Globe  Annuitants  (Liverpool  and 
London)    . 

Outstanding  Claims 

Outstanding  Accounts 

Temporary  Loans . 

Sundries 


11,407,309 
142,751,707 

8,565,461 

606,169 
3,828,387 

427,434 
2,112,760 

256,608 

1,102,800 

3,515,576 

466,491 

80,937 

11,887 


133,240 


174,633,526 


533 
100,000 


21,331 
129 

20,000 


11,540,549 
147,144^390 

8,565,461 

606,169 
3,328,387 

427,967 
2,112,760 

356,608 

1,102,800 

3,536,907 

466,620 

80,937 

31.887 


4,667,916 


179,301,442 


ASSETS 


Ordinary 
Companies 


Mortgages    .... 

Loans  on  Policies . 

„        Rates  (and  Bent-charges) 

British  Government  Securities 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government 
Securities .... 

Foreign  Government  Securities 

Debentures  .... 

Shares  and  Stocks 

Companies'  own  Shares 

Land   and   House  Property,  and 
Ground  Rents   . 

Life  Interests  and  Reversions 

Loans  on  Personal  Security  . 

Agents'  Balances  and  Outstanding 
Premiums 

Outstanding  Interest    . 

Cash,  Bills,  Stamps,  &c. 

Customs  Timber  Measuring   Ba- 
lances, &c. 

Book-Room  Grant  (Itinerant  Me- 
thodists)   .... 

Outstanding  Accounts  . 

Deficiencies,      Preliminary      Ex 
penses,  &c.        •        •        . 


75,647,609 
8,195,510 

21,579,122 
5,018,436 

11,309,846 

4,067,940 

12,750,576 

11,387,202 

590,565 

9,777,524 
3,273,184 
1,290,184 

3,560,034 
1,598,747 
4,473,860 

1,924 

75,000 
4,591 

131,722 


174,633,526 


Industrial 
Companies 


131,328 

5,081 

1,508,117 

598,925 


409,466 


1,604^366 
50,893 
16,227 

216.247 
47,595 
76,664 


3,007 


Total 

£ 

75,678,987 
8,200,591 

23,087,239 
5,617,361 

11,309,846 

4^067,940 

13,160,042 

11,387,202 

590,565 

11,381,890 
3,324,077 
1,306,361 

3,776,281 
1,646,342 
4,550,524 

1,924 

75,000 
4,591 

134^729 


4,667,916 


179,301,442 
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IxcBEASE  (  +  )  or  Decbease  (— )  in  the  Chief  Iteni9  of  this  Year's 
SuMMABY  (1886),  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  Items 
for  the  previous  Year. 


Ordinary 
Companies 


Induatiial 
Companies 


Inoome 

Premmins 

Consideration  for  Annuities 
Interest  and  Dividends  (lesB  Tax) 
Net  Increase  in  Value  of  Investments 

Oftoo 

Claims 

Annuities 

Snirenders ....... 

Commission 

Expenses  of  Management  .... 

Liabilities 
Pkid'Up  Capital  (including  sundry  Share- 
holders' Balances)        .... 
Life  and  Annuity  Funds    .... 

ASBfiTS 

Mortgages  (including  Loans  on  Bates  and 
Bent-charges) 

Life  Interests  and  Beversions     . 

Loans  on  PoUcies 

British  Government  Securities   . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities 

Foreign  Government  Securities  . 

Debentures 

Shares  and  Stocks 

Companies'  own  Shares       .... 

Land  and  House  Property  and  Ground 
Bents 

Loans  on  Personal  Security 


+  291,128 

-  43,087 
+  129,354 

-  81,836 


878,636 

25,240 

7,670 

27,072 

68,650 


2,496 
+  3^5,695 


+  868,708 

+  58,774 

+  196,614 

+  169,989 

+  609,679 

+  170,131 

+  338,250 

+  989,004 

-  22,492 

+  393,061 

-  15,221 


£ 

+    260,854 

+   19,096 
711 


+  116,287 

+  2,094 

+  64,284 

+  40,374 


+   16,213 
+  806,472 


+  264,194 

+    2,282 

62 

+  104,824 

4,510 

+  193,080 


+  263,796 
2,645 


NUMBEB   OF   COMPANIES. 

The  total  number  of  Companies  appearing  in  the  above  Summary  is  102,  of 
which  93  have  been  classed  as  Ordinary,  8  as  Industrial,  and  1  appears  in  both 
Classes,  this  Company's  Betum  showing  its  Ordinary  and  Industrial  business 
separately. 

During  the  year  two  names  liave  been  removed  from  the  official  List  of 
Companies,  namely,  that  of  the  Emperor,  which  went  into  liquidation,  the 
Policies  having  since  been  largely  exchanged;  and  the  MlEisonic  and  General 
(Limited),  which  went  into  liquidation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  FEW  LAST  WORDS  ON  GRADUATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  InetUute  of  Aetuariee, 

Sib, — Mr.  Sprague  has  conclusively  proved  both  his  propositions, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows,  namely : 

First — ^A  formula  calculated  to  third  differences  will  not  give 
fourth  differences  correctly. 

Second — ^An  arithmetical  graduation  is  not  suited  to  a  geo- 
metrical series.  ^ 

The  formulas  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  publish  were 
stated  in  distinct  terms  to  be  arithmetical  graduations  correct  to 
third  differences  only.  It  has  not  been  claimed  for  them  that  they 
are  applicable  to  every  order  of  differences  and  to  every  conceivable 
series. 

The  extent  to  which  formulas  of  the  kind  "distort  the  facts",  Ac., 
in  graduating  a  table  of  mortality,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Woolhouse 
{Journal  xv,  396). 

Anyone  who  is  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  accuracy  attained 
when  the  formulas  are  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
furnished,  will  find  in  them  a  ready  means  of  testing  what  a  graphist 
has  been  doing — whether  he  has*  "  faithfully  reproduced  every  well 
pronounced  characteristic  in  the  original";  or  whether  he  has  applied 
his  method  with  the  courage  of  a  railway  manager  who,  desiring  to 
represent  his  line  as  more  direct  than  another,  draws  a  curve  differing 
little  from  a  straight  line,  and  groups  bis  facts  so  as  to  bring  every 
important  town  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  that  curve. 

My  belief  that  Mr.  Sprague  himself  will  always  employ  the 
graphic  method  with  skill  and  fidelity  has  been  expressed  in  a 
previous  communication.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  notice  that, 
with  my  untouched  results  before  him,  he  has  been  able  to  rectify  and 
beautify  his  own  to  any  extent  necessary  for  claiming  superiority; 
and  that,  supposing  this  attained  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  possible  that 
similar  labour  bestowed  upon  the  former  might  produce  something 
better  still. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
February  1887.  J.  A.  HIGHAM. 


*  Mr.  Poter  Gray's  introduction  to  the  Institute  Tables  (p.  ix). 
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Proposal  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Assignment  of  Policies  of  Life  Assurance.  By  Charles 
Daniel  Hioham,  Assistant  Actuary  of  The  Metropolitan 
Life  Assurance  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Institate,  28  March  1887.] 

J.  HE  Institute  has  now  fairly  started  on  its  new  career  of 
usefulness  as  an  incorporated  society/^  Usefulness^  then,  in  the 
admirable  words  of  the  Council  on  the  5th  June  last,  is  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  Institute's  new  and  corporate  life,  as  few, 
who  are  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  with  but  small 
opportunity,  will  deny  it  has  been  of  its  action  in  the  past.  But 
for  its  usefulness  to  be  thorough,  the  Institute  must  be  concerned 
with  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  our  profession  in 
all  its  branches — recollecting  as  well  its  commercial  basis  as  its 
mathematical  speculations,  considering  its  connection  with  medical 
and  legal  specialties,  collecting  data,  comparing  methods,  proving 
uncertainties,  destroying  chimseras,  teaching  students  and  testing 
their  acquirements,  not  to  mention  accumulating  a  library  for 
reference  and  instruction — always  advancing,  suggesting,  restrain- 
ing, reforming.  That  the  public  will,  on  all  occasions,  rightly 
appreciate  our  work  is  not  so  certain,  nor  is  it  material ;  but  there 

VOL.  XXVI.  2   A 
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are  some  matters  which  may  well  come  before  us  for  discussion 
of  which  the  value  will  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  the  least 
instructed^  and  one  of  them  is  now  submitted  for  consideration. 
A  reform  is  proposed  which,  when  it  has  been  put  into  shape  by 
those  better  qualified  for  the  purpose,  will  be  conducive,  as 
I  believe,  of  much  public  good ;  and  the  many  who  are  interested 
in  life  assurance  policies,  will  recognize  in  one  of  the  early  actions 
of  the  Institute's  renewed  youth,  an  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bility, and  a  justification  of  the  dignity,  conferred  by  Her  Majesty's 
Charter. 

Few,  probably,  will  deny  that  some  radical  change  is  desirable 
in  the  modes  by  which  policies  of  life  assurance,  and  such  only  are 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  are  legally  and  equitably  assigned.  The 
law  is  complicated,  perhaps  from  the  relaxation  of  the  chose-in- 
action  doctrine  having  been  brought  about  gradually,  and  the 
ordinary  person  cannot  or  will  not  undei*stand  it.  He  pereists  in 
believing  that  the  possession  of  the  policy  is  the  principal  thing 
necessary;  or  he  registers  a  notice,  under  the  statute  as  he  imagines, 
that  it  has  been  assigned  (without  ever  a  deed),  thinking  his  title 
is  thereby  secured,  and  he  is  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  raise  a  loan,  or  that  the  consent  of  the  assured, 
or  possibly  an. official  receiver  in  bankruptcy,  must  be  obtained 
before  a  surrender  can  be  carried  through ;  moreover  he  tears  up 
the  documents  when  an  advance  has  been  repaid,  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Notices,  too,  of  deeds  are 
sometimes  never  served  at  all,  either  by  accident  or  design,  a 
way  being  thus  opened  for  trust  policies  to  be  mortgaged  in 
error  or  fraud;  and  "understandings"  go  on  between  friends 
who  dread  a  lawyer's  bill,  and  many  are  wronged.  Mean- 
while, through  all,  the  companies  decline,  as  firmly  as  politely, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  title  until  they  are  compelled  to 
make-  the  investigation  for  their  own  purposes,  nor  can  they 
well  do  otherwise.  It  is  proposed  then,  that  the  Institute 
shall,  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  draft  a  Bill  to  abolish 
anything  that  remains  of  the  chose-in-action  theory,  and  to 
provide  that,  in  future,  a  policy  shall  be  assigned  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  chattel,  much  as  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  company 
is,  the  deeds  being  lodged  at  the  company's  office,  and  a  register 
of  policyholders  and  mortgages  kept  there,  so  that  at  any  time 
a  certificate  can  be  issued  showing  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  any  assurance,  and  what  loans  have  been  raised  upon  it.     To 
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promote  such  a  Bill  in  Parliament  would  probably  be  too  serious 
an  undertaking  for  the  Institute's  powers  and  resources ;  but  if 
the  Bill  were  drafted,  and  copies  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  public  departments,  as  well  as  to  any  private  Members  of 
either  House  who  might  be  willing  to  give  consideration  to  the 
subject,  it  may  be  hoped  that  if  ever  there  should  be  a  lull  in 
burning  legislation^  and  some  much-needed  social  measures  receive 
the  attention  for  which  they  have  long  waited,  a  Bill  such  as  is 
proposed  would  be  thought  of  sufficiently  wide-spreading  interest 
to  be  supported  and  passed.  Anyhow,  the  Institute  would  have 
done  its  best,  a  better  way  would  have  been  pointed  out,  and 
those  who  declined  to  be  led  off  the  old  paths  would  have  but 
themselves  to  thank  for  any  inconveniences  they  suffered. 

The  criticism  which  this  paper  will  presently  receive,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  draw  forth  some  information,  from  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  it,  concerning  the  law  in  this  matter  abroad,  as  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  anything ;  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  practice  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
differs  materially  from  those  of  the  United  Kingdom :  I  have 
been  told,  too,  that  the  same  remark  would,  to  some  extent,  apply 
to  the  Continent  also,  save  that  there  is  ordinarily  much  less 
formality  there  (assignments,  for  instance,  with  a  space  left  for  the 
name  of  the  beneficiary  to  be  filled  in  at  a  future  date  not  being 
unknown),  while  nomination  by  deed  of  the  parties  who  are  to 
profit  by  a  policy  is  permitted  under  certain  restrictions.  In  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  however,  there  have  been  various  attempts 
to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of;  and  though  the  Colonial 
Acts  ai-e  not  always  very  carefully  drawn,  it  will  be  remembered  to 
the  credit  of  the  new  country,  that  several  efforts  have  been  made 
in  it  to  simplify  the  procedure  in  question,  before  any  action  worth 
speaking  of  has  been  taken  in  old  England.  In  Victoria,  by 
The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1873  (37  Vict.,  No.  474 — 
see  J.LA.y  xx,  68  &  73),  every  assignment  of  a  policy  must  be  by 
an  endorsement  thereon  in  an  absolute  form  given  in  a  schedule 
to  the  Act,  notice  must  be  served  on  the  company,  and  the  transfer 
itself  registered  at  the  office  for  validity;  mortgages  and  trusts 
are  effected  by  way  of  defeasance  or  declaration  of  trust  by  a 
separate  document  with  which  the  company  is  not  concerned, 
nor  is  it  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  policy  moneys.  In 
Tasmania,  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1874  (38  Vict., 
No.  6)  provides  that  assignments  may  be  as  above  specified,  the 
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other  provisions  being  similar :  The  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Amendment  Act,  1885  (49  Vict.,  No.  21),  however,  besides 
arranging  for  the  endorsement  and  registration,  as  if  assigned,  of 
titles  acquired  through  death,  bankruptcy,  &c.,  and  for  the  issue 
when  necessary  of  certified  copies  of  policies,  lays  down  that  a 
company  need  not  take  notice,  save  in  case  of  fraud,  of  any  interest 
created  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874,  unless  it  be  shown 
by  a  memorandum  duly  endorsed  and  registered  according  to  such 
principal  Act.  In  South  Australia,  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict.,  No.  277— see  J.LA.,  xxvi,  38  &  50) 
makes  the  procedure  the  same  as  in  Tasmania  before  1885, 
but  the  form  of  memorandum  of  transfer  provides  also  for  the 
assignment,  if  desired,  of  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  sum 
assured.  Finally,*  in  New  Zealand,  The  Life  Assurance 
Policies  Act,  1884  (48  Vict.,  No.  31)  is  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
measure,  including  law  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  which 
I  venture  to  propose,  and  I  greatly  regret  not  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  enactment  until  after 
this  paper  had  been  fully  prepared.  This  Act,  inter  alia,  supplies 
forms  which,  or  words  to  the  eflFect  of  which,  are  compulsory  in 
case  of  sale  or  mortgage,  whether  to  the  company  itself  or  other 
persons,  and  it  furnishes  sets  of  covenants,  besides  providing  for 
bankruptcy,  &c. ;  it  lays  some  stress  on  the  possession  of  the 
policy,  though  provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  certified  copies 
in  case  of  loss ;  and  it  requires  a  memorial  of  all  transactions  to 
be  endorsed  on  the  policy  at  the  office,  and  a  record  thereof  kept 
there,  absolute  assignments  being  given  up,  and  mortgages,  or 
certified  copies  thereof,  lodged :  trusts  must  be  raised  by  separate 
instruments,  the  company  being  unaiFected  thereby;  and  the 
company  may  disregard  unregistered  interests,  and  a  registered 
policyholder  is  safeguarded,  except  in  fraud.  The  Life  Assurance 
Policies  Act  1884  Amendment  Act,  1885  (49  Vict.,  No.  20), 
moreover  makes  it  obligatory  in  addition  for  any  future  assign- 

*  Probably  there  are  other  Acts  than  those  mentioned  dealing  with  the 
matter,  but  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortane  to  li^ht  npon  them.  In  onr  own 
country,  too,  Mr.  Scratchley  and  others  in  1868  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
that  policies  should,  inter  alia,  be  made  assignable  by  simple  endorsement  like 
bills  of  exchange :  and  in  1864  be  published  the  draft  of  a  Bill  which  contained 
a  scheme  for  nominating,  by  endorsement  on  the  policy  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  company,  certain  relatives,  when  desired,  to  receive  the  sum  assured ;  as  also 
provisions  for  recording  at  the  office,  and  noting  on  the  policy,  the  particulars  of 
assignments  thereof,  which  were  then  to  be  legally  and  equitably  efficacious. 
Copies  of  both  Petition  and  Bill  will  be  found  in  Tracts,  Vol,  18,  in  our  library. 
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ment,  other  than  a  mortgage^  by  way  of  ordinary  transfer  to  be 
itself  endorsed  on  the  policy. 

If,  with  these  examples,  it  be  agreed  that  legislation  of  some 
kind  in  this  matter  is  both  desirable  and  to  be  accomplished,  it 
may  not  be  thought  too  presumptuous  to  detail  certain  provisions 
which  it  would  seem  a  statute  with  such  an  object  ought  to  contain. 
The  proposed  Act  then,  after  its  preamble,  short  title,  and  inter- 
pretations— among  which  a  further  definition  of  ^'policyholder'^  is 
perhaps  advisable — will,  no  doubt,  begin  by  decreeing  that,  in  the 
case  of  all  policies  issued  after  a  defined  future  date,  the  methods 
to  be  designated,  and  none  other,  shall  be  valid  for  all  purposes  of 
assignment.     Moreover,  after  allowing  a  year's  grace  from  such 
date  for  the  service  of  notices  which  there  has  been  failure  to 
send  in,  companies  will  be  empowered,  if  they  think  fit  (which 
option  will  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  from 
expenses  in  the  matter),  to  register  the  names  of  the  holders 
of  old  policies ;  and  if  a  company  decline  to  act  on  such  power,  a 
claimant  will  be  permitted,  at  his  own  cost,  to  prove  his  title  in  a 
County  Court  (if  the  sum  assured  be  small)  or  in  Chancery,  the 
Judge's  order  being  decisive  to  require  the  registration  of  name  as 
above :  all  such  policies  will  then  be  on  all-fours  with  those  issued 
after  the  stated  date,  the  company  being  completely  indemnified  in 
the  matter,  save  for  any  laches  of  its  own.     Assignments  will  have 
to  be,  without  exception,  in  certain  specified  forms,  but,  seeing 
that  years  may  elapse  before  any  action  thereunder  may  become 
necessary  (there  being  no  question  of  dividends,  as  on  a  transfer  of 
shares,  to  force  earlier  attention  to  the  matter),  it  is  very  desirable 
that  such  forms,  instead  of  being  purchased  of  any  law  stationer, 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  company  itself,  of  the  size  and  quality  it 
may  find  most  suitable  for  filing  (in  a  guard-book,  probably) ; 
and  all  future  policies  must  specify  the  places  at  which  such 
forms  are  to  be  obtained,  and  registered  when  completed.     The 
company  will  be  entitled  to  a  fee  on  giving  out  a  form  of  assignment 
(the  requirement  of  a  separate  one  for  each  policy  will  be  con- 
venient), and  perhaps  a  charge  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  assured  as  a  less  amount  than  he  is  at  present 
liable  to  pay  in  law  costs,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  sufficient 
remuneration  to  the  company  for  its  labour  and  expenses.     The 
fee,  however,  will  also  cover  the  subsequent  registration  of  the 
deed,  properly  executed,  within  six  months  of  the  issue  of  the 
form  (including  the  grant  of  the  certificate  of  holding  shortly  to 
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be  described)^  but  after  that  period  a  second  fee  will  be  payable 
therefor. 

Three  forms  will  be  necessary,  namely,  for  transfer,  mortgage, 
and  discharge,  and  the  various  wordings  given  in  schedules  to 
the  Act  will  have  to  be  strictly  followed,  but  each  form  must  also 
have  a  place  prepared  for  its  number,  and  for  noting  the  date 
of  its  issue  from  the  office,  and  the  day  (and  hour)  of  its  return 
for  registration.  The  form  of  transfer  will  be  to  the  effect 
that  A.  B.,  of  &c.,  in  consideration  of  &c.,  as  beneficial  owner 
(or  as  settlor,*  if  such  be  the  case,  or  as  mortgagee,*  in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  of  mortgage),  conveys  and  transfers  to  C.  D.,  of 
&c.,  all  his  interest  in  Policy  No.  of  The  Life 

Assurance  Company  assuring  £  on  the  life  of  ; 

and  that  the  transferee  duly  accepts  such  interest. .  The  mortgage 
will  show  that  A.  B.,  of  &c.,  as  mortgagor,*  charges  (or  further 
charges)  in  favour  of  C.  D.,  of  &c..  Policy  No.  of  The 

Life  Assurance  Company  assuring  £         on  the  life  of  , 

for  securing  payment  of  the  principal  sum  of  pounds  as 

the  mortgage  money  advanced  by  the  mortgagee.  The  discharge 
need  not  be  more  than  that  C.  D.,  of  &c.,  as  mortgagee,  discharges 
Policy  No.  of  The  Life  Assurance  Company 

assuring  £  on  the  life  of  ,  from  being  security 

for  pounds,  being  (or  of)  the  principal  sum  secured  to 

him  thereon.  An  acknowledgment  of  receipt  is  not  required  in 
these  forms,  as  it  should  be  a  separate  document  not  given  up  to 
the  company ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  transfer  and  mortgage 
should  be  executed  by  both  parties,  that  the  company  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  individuality  of  a  purchaser  or  lender,  and  in 
the  former  case,  moreover,  that  he  may  be  clearly  brought  under 
any  possible  liability  which  may  have  rested  upon  the  assured.  As 
in  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  the  Act 
will  contain  all  general  words  and  covenants  for  title  according  to 
the  estates  under  consideration,  including  a  declaration  that  if  the 
assignment  be  to  more  persons  than  one,  they  will  hold  on  a  joint 
account  unless  they  are  specially  described  as  tenants  in  common, 
their  respective  interests  in  this  latter  case  being  set  forth  in  a 


*  It  18  desirable  that  the  intention  should  be  shown  in  one  word,  the  Act 
making  it  equivalent  to  the  "as  settlor  and  as  beneficial  owner",  "as  mortgagor 
and  as  beneficial  owner  ",  or  "  as  mortgagee  and  according  to  his  estate  "  which 
are,  I  believe,  now  considered  better.  "  Mortgagor  "  will  also  have  to  include  the 
grantor  of  a  further  charge. 
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separate  deed  with  which  the  company  will  not  be  acquainted ;  it 
is  possible  that  partial  dealings  with  a  policy  will  be  sometimes 
conveniently  effected  by  a  conveyance  to  the  assured  and  others 
as  tenants  in  common.  This  recital  in  the  Act  of  general 
words  and  covenants  is  preferable  to  a  reference  to  any  other 
statute  for  such  clauses^  in  order  that  the  whole  subject  may  be 
dealt  with  in  a  single  enactment^  and  that  not  necessarily  a  very 
long  one. 

Among  these  required  provisions^  it  must  be  laid  down  in  the 

case    of  a   sale  that   the   transferor    conveys   absolutely  to   the 

transferee  all  his  rights — of  voting  for  instance  if  he  have  any 

such  power^  and  herein  a  proviso  will  be  needed  that  in  the  case 

of  a  policy  standing  in  more  names  than  one^  the  vote  will  appertain 

to  the  policyholder  whose  name  comes  first — and  all  his  liabilities 

under  the  contract  of  assurance,  so  that  the  latter  holds  subject  to 

the  several  conditions  on  which  the  former  did  at  the  time  of 

the  execution  of  the  transfer,  and  will  be  entitled,  for  example, 

to  receive  all  notices,  and,  of  course,  to  sue  and  give  receipts  in 

his  own  name:   it  may  be  added,  too,  that  a  policy  thus  sold 

ought  to  cease  to  obtain  return  of  income  tax  to  the  transferor.* 

Or  as  regards  mortgages,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  that,  if  no 

other  arrangement  be  made  by  separate  agreement  (in  duplicate 

if  so  desired)  between  the  parties,  the  date  of  repayment  of  the 

principal  shall   be  six  months  from  the  date  of  advance,  with 

interest  at  five  per-cent.  per-ann. ;  or,  failing  such  repayment,  at 

six  months'  notice   on  either  side   (but   at  once  if   the  policy 

become  a  claim),  the  like  interest  being  paid  half-yearly  on  the 

anniversaries  of  the  two  dates  specified.     Covenants  also  for  such 

repayment  (with  reconveyance  to  follow)  and  payments,  and  for 

due  discharge  of  all  premiums,  and  production  of  the  renewal 

vouchers  to  the  mortgagee  within  five  days  of  each  renewal  date, 

as  well  as  that  the  mortgagor  (if  the  life  assured)  will  not  by  any 

action  of  his  invalidate  the  policy  &c.,  are  requisite;  as,  moreover, 

is  a  power  for  the  mortgagee,  at  his  option,  to  make  any  essential 

disbursements,  and   recover   the  amount  thereof  with   interest. 

Particularly,  too,  must  be  included  a  power  of  sale  (or  surrender  to 

the  company)  in  whole  or  in  part,  its  exercise,  however,  being 

*  To  what  extent  (if  any)  the  premiums  on  sold  policies  are  permitted  to 
procure  return  of  tax,  on  production  of  an  official  certificate  of  renewal,  cannot  be 
known,  but  an  additional  reason  is  given  for  the  requirement  by  the  Department 
of  the  actual  renewal  voucher. 
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withheld  until  there  has  been  default  for  three  months^  after 
service  of  notice  requiring  it,  in  fully  repaying  the  mortgage 
money;  or  unless  some  interest  has  been  in  arrear  and  unpaid  for 
two  months  after  becoming  due;  or  there  has  been  a  breach  of 
some  other  condition  of  the  loan :  and  further  such  a  vendor  must 
be  clothed  with  any  necessary  authority  to  give  a  title  to  a  purchaser, 
a  statutory  declaration  by  the  former  (that  an  amount  is  in  arrear, 
for  example,  and  he  authorized  to  sell)  being  made  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  latter  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  it 
(any  person  damnified  having  his  remedy  in  damages  against  the 
declarant),  the  buyer  being  also  freed  from  any  responsibility 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  purchase-money  in  the  due  order  to 
be  specified  in  the  Act.  Or  if  a  settlement  be  in  question,  the 
provisions  as  to  keeping  a  policy  in  force  must  be  specified,  and 
so  forth,  without  going  into  further  detail  now,  save  to  suggest 
that  sometimes  the  settlor  may  reasonably  be  included  as  one  of 
the  policyholders. 

Other  implied  covenants  (for  instance,  as  to  joint  and  several 
action  when  there  are  two  or  more  holders  of  a  policy)  need 
not  be  mentioned  here,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  sJl  these 
provisions  will  be  liable  to  any  desired  alteration,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Act,  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  with  which, 
however,  the  company  will  have  nothing  to  do,  for  a  statutory 
declaration  as  to  facts  will  always  be  a  sufficient  testimony  to  it  and 
others,  if  action  have  to  be  taken  before  the  sum  assured  becomes 
payable.  In  particular,  the  rate  of  interest  will  very  frequently 
be  so  varied,  but  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  managed  thus,  rather 
than  recited  in  the  deed  lodged  with  the  company,  as  not  only  it 
does  not  really  concern  the  office,  but  it  cannot  be  always  readily 
specified  (in  repayments  by  way  of  annuity  for  example),  nor  is 
it  even  necessarily  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  at  all.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  need  for  special  clauses  in  the  Act  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  company  lending  on  its  own  policies,  though  an  affirmation 
is  desirable  that  the  registration  of  the  name  of  the  company  as  a 
mortgagee  does  not  afiect  its  character  as  assurer;  all  question  will 
thus  be  avoided,  and  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  inter- 
vention of  trustees. 

The  Act  will  provide  that  mortgages  rank  according  to  priority 
of  registration,  save  that  the  transferee  of  a  mortgage  takes  the 
place  of  his  transferor;  also,  that  if  a  mortgagee  who  has  more 
than  one  charge   is  partially  paid   ofi^,  the  latest  of  his   loans 
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shall  be  first  got  rid  of:  it  will  make  clear,  too,  that  a  sum 
assured,  or  surrender-value,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  possessor  of  the 
earliest  charge  without  any  further  concurrence,  and  he,  after 
satisfaction  of  his  own  advance  or  what  remains  of  it,  for  in  cases 
of  repayment  by  instalments  it  will  probably  not  be  thought 
necessary  to  formally  discharge  at  the  company's  oflSce  each 
several  amount  refunded,  will  distribute  the  balance  in  order 
among  the  successive  mortgagees,  and  finally  the  policyholder 
himself. 

When  a  deed  therefore,  in  one  of  the  forms  specified,  has  been 
issued  from  the  ofiice  and  duly  filled  in  and  executed,  it  must  needs 
be  stamped ;  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  an  opportunity 
were  to  be  taken — ^probably  no  fiscal  provision  could  be  included 
in  a  general  Act — ^to  make  the  stamp  duty  on  a  transfer  of  a 
policy,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  or  discharge,  dependent 
on  the  sum  assured  only :  possibly  half-a-crown  per-cent.  thereon 
will  be  considered  sui&cient  if  the  proposed  alteration  of  pro- 
cedure take  place,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  will  then  be 
no  escape  for  any  assignment,  while  further  deeds  will  very 
often  be  necessary  too.  Having  been  stamped,  the  Act  will 
require  that  the  deed  be  given  up  to  the  company  for  regis- 
tration, and  at  the  office,  the  time  of  its  receipt  will  be 
noted  and  the  deed  numbered,  the  company  having  been  first 
satisfied  as  to  identity,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  person  who  has 
executed  the  deed  is  either  a  duly-registered  policyholder  or 
mortgagee,  or  the  legal  representative  of  such :  the  officials  will  be 
entitled  to  call  for  any  reasonable  evidence  on  such  points ;  reason- 
ableness to  be  defined,  if  it  be  requisite,  in  Court  as  above,  and  the 
costs  imposed  on  the  party  in  the  wrong,  the  Judge's  order  being 
conclusive.  If  all  be  in  order — and  possibly,  to  repress  fraud,  a 
private  letter  will  have  been  sent  to  the  last  known  address  of  the 
assignor  mentioning  what  is  proposed  to  be  done — the  company  will 
be  bound  to  receive  and  preserve  the  assignment,  and  at  once  register 
the  particulars  of  it  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  only 
incident  of  title  noted  being  "  as  tenants  in  common  "  where  such 
words  appear  in  the  deed.  The  following  columns  will  suffice  in 
such  a  book,  the  pages  being  also  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into 
spaces  of  a  size  which  it  is  probable  will  be  large  enough  to 
contain  the  record  of  all  dealings  with  any  one  assurance,  and 
to  such  spaces  reference  from  the  policy  register  must  be  made : 
possibly  in  some  cases  a  separate  book  for  mortgages  and  their 
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discharges  will  be  preferred.  The  book 
had  better  not  be  encumbered  with 
addresses  &c. ;  the  date  of  registration 
will  be  that  of  the  deed's  receipt  by 
the  company^  which  will  not  be  until 
any  necessary  further  evidence  has  been 
submitted ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
of  mortgage,  the  name  of  the  original 
mortgagee  will  be  ruled  through  in  a 
different  coloured  ink,  and  a  reference 
made  to  the  number  and  name  of  the 
deed  noted  below^  against  which  latter^ 
too,  no  amount  of  loan  will  be  specified, 
but  a  reference  given  instead  to  the 
number  of  the  deed  above. 

On  transmission  of  title  by  force 
of  law,  namely  by  death,  bankruptcy, 
lunacy,  writ  of  execution,  &c.,  the  parties 
becoming  entitled  will  have  the  power, 
though  not  be  compelled,  after  submission 
of  the  proper  evidence,  to  execute  a  deed 
from  themselves  in  their  representative 
character  to  themselves  as  individuals,  or 
to  .any  other  persons;  but  until  such  a 
step  is  taken  their  capacity  will  not  be 
recognized,  and  the  person  to  be  dis- 
placed will  remain  the  policyholder.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  let  the  registered  title  run  on  until 
the  policy  become  a  claim  or  be  sur- 
rendered, the  amount  being  paid,  as 
at  present,  to  those  entitled  at  the  time, 
for  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  register  the 
name  of  a  new  holder  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  receipt.  No  alteration, 
however,  must  be  made  in  the  assignment 
register  without  a  proper  deed,  save  only, 
after  production  of  the  usual  proof,  the 
removal  of  the  name  of  a  deceased  holder 
from  a  joint  account,  or  the  necessary 
rectification  on  any  change  of  name  by 
marriage  or  otherwise;   nor,  of  course, 
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will  any  other  persons  than  the  executors  or  administrators  be 
recognized  when  representation  of  a  dead  man  is  necessary^  no 
legatee^  for  instance^  having  any  locus  standi  with  the  company. 

The  registration  of  the  deed,  whatever  its  nature,  having  been 
thus  accomplished,  the  company  will  issue  within  seven  days 
a  certificate  of  holding  under  the  hand  of  the  principal  oflScer, 
detailing  the  title  as  it  then  exists.  The  wording  thereof  will 
be  provided  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  to  the  effect  that  A,  B.  is  the 
holder  of  Policy  No.  of  The  Life  Assurance 

Company  assuring  £  on  the  life  of  ; 

and,  when  necessary,  it  will  be  added,  subject  to  an  existing 
charge  of  pounds  in  favour  of  C.  D.  under  registration  date 

of  18      ,  of  pounds  in  favour  of  E.  F.  under 

registration  date  of  18      ,  &c.     The  date  of  the 

certificate  will  probably  be  the  date  of  registration  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  deed  is  being  thus  completed.  Any 
person  interested  in  the  policy  will,  however,  have  the  right  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  holding  at  any  future  time,  on  requesting 
it  in  writing  and  paying  a  specified  fee — perhaps  not  more  than 
half-a-crown,  or  one  shilling.  The  certificate  should  be  limited  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  in  question,  tenants  in  common  being 
so  described,  but  no  addresses  or  professions,  which  are  liable  to 
much  variation,  being  given. 

The  Act  will  lay  down  in  the  clearest  possible  terms,  that  in 
the  case  of  policies  which  come  under  it,  its  forms  are  the  only 
ones  for  valid  assignments,  and  that  no  deed  is  of  any  force 
until  it  has  been  duly  registered.  The  certificate  of  holding 
will  be  good  evidence  of  title,  and  the  persons  registered  will, 
according  to  their  powers,  stand  in  the  place  of  the  assured  for 
all  purposes.  No  limitations  (except  as  to  tenants  in  common) 
or  trusts  will  be  permitted  to  be  expressed  either  in  the  deeds 
or  in  the  policy  itself,  they  being  always  effected  by  way  of 
defeasance  or  declaration  of  trust  by  a  separate  instrument ;  and 
the  company  will  be  freed  from  concern  with  express,  implied,  or 
constructive  notice  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  with  the  application  of 
moneys  it  pays  away.  Nor  will  notice  that  any  dealings  have  been 
irregular,  or  even  fraudulent,  affect  the  company,  until  an  order  of 
Court  has  set  them  aside ;  but  power  will  remain  to  the  Judges 
to  enforce  any  necessary  equities  against  parties  who  have  received 
payments  on  account  of  policies  registered  in  their  names.  The 
Act  will,  moreover,  enable  companies  to  dispense  on  all  occasions 
with  production  of  the  policy  itself,  and  protect  them  in  doing 
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80,  and  that  without  any  requirement  of  a  bond  or  letter  of 
indemnity;  it  will  also  compel  such  a  practice  when  the  contract 
has  become  a  claim,  for,  with  this  provision  and  the  proposed 
regulations  as  to  assignments,  the  possession  of  the  policy  w^ill 
become  of  less  and  less  consequence,  save  as  evidence  of  the  various 
conditions  of  the  assurance.  A  form  of  deed-poll  for  declaring 
trusts  in  favour  of  a  wife,  or  husband,  and  children,  with  all 
necessary  provisions  that  cash  (save  for  paying  premiums)  or 
*  assurance  subsequently  raised  out  of  the  policy  shall  follow 
the  trust,  must  be  given  in  a  further  schedule,  that  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts  may  be  main- 
tained, though  in  a  different  form.  If  there  be  any  abrogation  of 
existing  statutes,  or  abolition  of  current  procedure  as  to  assign- 
ments or  notices,  necessary,  it  will  follow  and  conclude  the  Act, 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  contain  a  clause  excepting  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  any  enactment  of  the  nature  proposed 
should  be  by  a  separate  statute  dealing  with  the  one  matter  only, 
entirely  distinct  from  any  revision  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Acts,  in  order  that  the  complete  law  as  to  these  assignments  may 
be  found  in  a  comprehensive  and  handy  form,  for  the  use  of  the 
very  much  larger  general  public  who  are  holders  of  policies, 
than  the  special  class  to  whom  the  various  requii-ements  as  to 
life  offices  are  of  interest.  And,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  to 
have  wandered  from  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  would 
add  that  if  any  legislation  be  attempted,  an  admirable  opportunity 
would  present  itself  of,  at  any  rate,  empowering  companies  to 
make,  of  their  own  accord,  advances  against  the  surrender-values 
of  policies,  for  the  purpose,  when  necessary,  of  keeping  them  on 
foot,  the  amount  of  premiums  so  paid,  with  interest  at  five  per- 
cent, per-ann.,  being  a  statutory  first  charge,  as  from  the  I'egistered 
holder,  in  priority  to  all  mortgages  whatever.  A  memorandum 
of  such  a  charge  would,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  assignment 
register,  with  a  refeit^nce  to  the  statute  instead  of  to  a  deed. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  innovation  contemplated.  And,  first,  the 
officials  of  a  company,  in  respect  of  policies  under  such  an  Act, 
would  always  be  able  to  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question, 
and  say  definitely  who  is  at  any  given  time  the  holder  of  a  given 
policy,  and  to  what  charges  it  is  subject;  which,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  reply  than  the  guarded 
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answers^  and  references  to  future  consideration  by  solicitors,  which 
are  now  necessary.     They  would  also  be  freed  from  the  need  of 
constantly  watching  all  communications  which  came  to  hand,  to 
see  that  they  did  not  contain  implied  or  constructive  notice  of 
any  claim  on,   or  disclaimer  of,  a  policy;    and  they  would   be 
spared,  too,    the    having   to   answer   with   considerable   caution 
enquiries,   becoming  yearly    more    and   more   frequent    on    the 
part  of  proposing  assignees  and   others,  as  to  previous  notices 
received,  for  a  certificate  of  holding  could  always  be  procured  and 
would  suffice.     The  public  would  not  be  in  need  of  legal  advice 
on  many  occasions  of  loans  and  sales :  while  the  assurance  offices, 
on  the   other   hand,  would  be  delivered  from  the  trouble  and 
expense,  and   i*esponsibility  withal,  investigation  of  title   as  at 
present  causes ;  not  to  mention  the  erroneous  imputations,  or,  at 
any  rate,  uneasy  suspicions,  sometimes  produced   by  the  calling 
for  old  deeds,  forgotten  by,  or  not  known  to,  the  claimants.     Law- 
suits, friendly  or  otherwise,  with  the  company  for  a  party,  would 
almost  cease;  nor  would  the  suggested  registration  be  much  more 
onerous  than  the  receiving  and  acknowledging  notices  of  assignment 
according  to  the  existing  statute.    Trustees  could,  without  question 
by  the  office,  for  they  would  not  be  known  in  that  capacity,  effect 
surrenders  in  exchange  for  paid-up  policies,  or  raise  money,  out 
of  bonus  or  otherwise,  to  pay  premiums  or  for  advancement  of 
children  ;  and  mortgagees  could  make  the  best  of  a  bad  borrower 
by  a  speedy  sale  of  the  security  in  their  hands :  if  it  be  hinted  that 
such  powers  are  greater  than  it  is  in  all  cases  wise  to  confer,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  no  more  is  asked  for  than  is  already 
customary   when  stocks   and   shares   are  settled   or  mortgaged; 
and   also,  that   while,   as   to  probably   a   few,   the   Courts  are 
stem  to   require   the  fulfilment  of  trusts  and   performance   of 
contracts   brought   to  their    notice,   many   are    now   hampered 
and   kept  in  by  legal  fences  from  desirable  objects,  and  that 
which  was  intended  for  the  solace  of  future  anxieties,  becomes 
itself  sometimes  a  present  burden  to  be  borne.     Private  deposits 
and  secret  assignments,  as  well  as  informal  notices,  would   be 
put  an  end  to;    agreements  as  to  discharged  loans  might  be, 
after  an   interval,  destroyed ;    and   little  harm  would   be  done 
when   a  man   mislays   his  policy,  while  he  would  never  have 
a  chain  of  title   to   either  preserve   or  lose.      Solicitors  would 
probably  welcome    relief  from   having  to   serve  notice   on  the 
assurer  after  completion  of  a  transaction;  but,  as  such  notices 
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are  not  invariably  remembered,  they  may,  perhaps,  object  to  any 
clause,  as  proposed,  empowering  the  registration  of  the  title  to 
previously  existing  policies,  after  a  year's  grace  from  the  time  at 
which  the  new  law  begins.  If  they  feel  that  accustomed  work 
will  be  taken  out  of  their  hands^  they  will  not  forget  that  many 
agreements  and  deeds  of  trust  will  remain  to  be  drawn,  and  often 
they  will  have  the  care  of  transaction^  of  this  nature,  filling  in  the 
forms,  and  carrying  the  matter  through.  One  of  the  reasons, 
moreover,  which  makes  for  the  proposed  changes,  is  that  so 
many  persons  in  the  past  have  been  unwilling  to  consult  them, 
though  often  at  the  cost  of  learning  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
proverb ;  and,  after  all,  they  will  be  the  first  to  recollect  that  to 
provide  occupation  for  their  profession  is  not  one  of  the  objects  of 
life  assurance. 

It  may  be  added,  that  if  an  Act  on  the  lines  proposed  be 
ever  passed,  the  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
to  render  facilities  to  the  public,  stimulated  by  friendly  rivalry 
and  the  competition  which  is  never  a  disadvantage  until  it 
is  carried  on  at  unhealthy  pressure,  may  be  expected  at  no  very 
distant  date  to  lead  to  the  ofiices  themselves,  when  so  desired, 
arranging  transfers  and  the  like — receiving  the  moneys  as 
stakeholders,  procuring  execution  of  the  deed,  and  delivering 
the  cash  to  the  one  party  and  the  certificate  to  the  other. 

Such  is  the  scheme  advocated,  and  if  it  be  thought  that  the 
sketch  given  has  been  needlessly  filled  in,  I  w^ould  apologize  for 
the  detail,  and  plead  the  importance  of  any  proposal  for  legislation 
being  made  plain  to  others  beside  ourselves — if  ideas,  and  occa- 
sionally a  few  words,  be  recognized  out  of  existing  statutes,  they 
at  any  rate  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct.  For  the  rest,  no  claim 
is  made  that  it  is  for  more  than  a  beginning,  but  if  the  wisdom 
of  the  Council  should  appoint  a  committee,  to  obtain  learned 
assistance  and  endeavour  so  beneficial  a  change  in  the  law,  the 
good  that  would  be  effected  could  not  be  measured  by  the  labour, 
and  in  the  general  approval  of  a  public  spirit  which  is  the  glory 
of  any  profession,  the  Institute  would  have  its  reward. 

Finally,  I  would  crave  the  indulgence  of  those  of  us  who  are 
also  at  the  bar,  for  the  manifold  shortcomings  of  a  paper  on  a 
legal  subject,  by  a  writer  without  legal  acquirements. 
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Discussion. 

The  Pkesident  (Mr.  A.  Day)  said  that  the  possession  of  the 
policy  seemed  to  him  to  he  a  very  important  element.  A  case  had 
come  under  his  notice  i.i  which  a  man  who  had  insured  his  life 
borrowed  some  money  from  his  mother  and  handed  her  his  policy ; 
he  gave  her  no  memorandum  of  deposit  and  no  notice  was  g^ven  to 
the  office.  The  mother  afterwards  desiring  the  return  of  some  of  her 
money  applied  to  him,  hut  he  wrote  expressing  his  inability  to  make 
the  repayment,  and  saying  that  she  need  he  under  no  apprehension  as 
she  held  his  policy.  In  this  letter  he  did  not  refer  to  its  being  a 
policy  in  any  particular  office,  nor  did  he  give  its  number,  or  describe 
it  in  any  way.  When  he  died,  no  one  would  administer  to  his  estate  on 
account  of  prospective  liabilities,  but  the  possession  of  the  policy  and 
that  letter  were  held  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  office  paid  her  the  claim. 
The  habit  of  destroying  an  assignment  or  mortgage  after  the  money 
had  been  repaid  was  very  constant  and  caused  serious  inconvenience. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  which  they  met  with  arose  from  the  obstinate 
way  in  which  people  refused  to  consult  their  legal  advisers.  Members 
of  a  mutual  office  seemed  to  have  the  notion  that  they  had  a  right  to 
go  to  the  office  for  advice,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  there  was  not 
some  reason  on  their  side.  It  would  not  be  a  very  great  trouble  for 
the  offices  to  keep  certain  forms  of  assignment,  lor  instance,  which 
they  might  issue  to  members ;  and  provided  they  printed  abundant 
instructions  as  to  the  use  of  those  forms,  and  cautions  about  the 
preservation  of  the  assignments  and  re-assignments,  companies  might 
very  well  assist  members  in  that  way.  Some  people  had  a  clever 
way  of  getting  opinions  as  to  title,  which  was  coming  to  the  office 
to  borrow  money  upon  the  policy,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  title 
was  investigated,  and  what  was  good  enough  for  a  loan  would  equally 
answer  for  a  death  claim.  One  interesting  point  in  Mr.  Higham's 
paper  was  the  reference  to  the  colonial  Acts  of  Parliament,  whereby 
]X)licies  were  transferred,  principally  by  endorsement,  and  forms  of 
transfer  were  given,  generally  confined  to  one  form,  namely,  an 
absolute  assignment.  Mr.  Higham  seemed  to  follow  that  idea  at 
first,  but  subsequently  he  spoke  of  having  three  separate  forms,  one 
of  mortgage,  one  absolute  transfer,  and  one  of  settlement.  If  the 
colonial  plan  was  found  to  work  advantageously  it  would,  he  thought, 
be  adopted  in  due  time  in  this  country.  He  might  say  that  the 
Council  were  not  responsible  in  any  wa}-^  for  the  views  that  had  been 
expressed.  Mr.  Higham  would  probably  bring  his  proposition  in  due 
coarse  before  the  Council,  as  the  executive  of  the  Institute,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  G.  Humphreys  said  they  had  to  consider  the  paper  from 
two  standpoints — the  official  and  the  legal.  Speaking  solely  as  to 
the  effect  that  such  changes  as  those  proposed  would  make  upon  the 
working  of  an  office,  he  thought  they  would  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  office  labour  without  proportionately  improving  and  facilitating 
matters.  Mr.  Higham  proposed  that  the  Institute,  with  counsel's 
assistance,  should  draft  a  bill  for  abolishing  anything  that  remained 
of  the  chose-in-action  theory.     He,  however,  thought  the  Institute 
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would  be  travelling  out  of  its  province  in  doing  so,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  Law  Society,  for  instance,  with  actuarial 
assistance,  to  undertake  such  a  duty  should  it  be  thought  desirable. 
The  suggestion  that  policies  should  be  regarded  as  shares  in  a  joint- 
stock  companv  would  bring  about  these  alternative  results:  either 
the  register  of  the  company  was  to  be  the  real  evidence  of  the  title, 
according  to  Mr.  Higham's  paper,  certificates  being  issued  from  time 
to  time — a  policy  such  as  it  was  at  present  would  not  be  needed— ^r 
there  would  have  to  be  issued  both  policy  and  certificates.  In  the 
first  case,  considerable  confusion  and  annoyance  would  arise.  Holders 
of  certificates  would  have  imperfect  means  of  knowing  the  date  of  the 
last  certificate  issued ;  and  the  second  condition  would  only  tend  to 
complicate  matters  and  increase  the  labours  at  the  office.  Mr.  Higham 
laid  down  in  his  paper,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  transfer  under 
the  proposed  Act,  that  all  rights,  including  those  of  voting,  should 
be  transferred.  Now,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  company  under 
the  Act  would  have  any  power  to  veto  the  transference  of  a  policy, 
such  a  condition  as  that  would  be  very  inconvenient  and  impolitic, 
because  any  company,  especially  a  mutual  society,  might  have  a 
partner  forced  upon  them  without  any  possibility  of  preventing  it ; 
whereas  at  the  present  time  most  insurance  companies  had  power  to 
prevent  the  transference  of  shares.  That  would  be  a  strong  objection 
to  making  a  policy  like  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  company.  It  was 
proposed  to  make  the  stamp  duty  on  a  transfer  of  policy,  except  in 
the  case  of  mortgage  or  discharge,  dependent  on  the  sum  assured 
only,  but  that  would  make  a  small  loan  on  a  large  policy  pay  more 
than  a  large  loan  on  a  small  policy.  With  regard  to  making  loans  on 
policies,  the  new  plan  would  not  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  matter, 
either  to  the  owner  of  the  policy  or  the  office.  At  present  the  owner 
brought  the  policy  to  the  office,  and,  the  title  being  clear,  he  could, 
on  signing  the  ordinary  loan  document  and  paying  the  stamp,  at 
once  receive  the  money.  The  repayment  of  the  loan  was  equally 
simple.  If,  however,  a  policy  was  to  be  treated  as  a  share,  it  must 
in  every  case  be  properly  transferred,  whether  with  or  without  the 
equity  of  redemption  clause,  and  at  the  time  of  repayment  the 
signature  of  the  company's  trustees  would  be  required,  which  would 
cause  delay.  The  transfer  would  also  take  a  very  much  longer  time 
to  carry  out  than  at  present.  Mr.  Higham  had  drawn  up  a  new 
record  book.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  intended  to  supersede 
any  other,  and  it  looked  like  adding  further  troublesome  labour 
upon  the  officials  of  insurance  companies.  The  difficulty  would  be 
considerable  in  so  arranging  such  clauses  and  making  such  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  the  officials  of  an  insurance  office  would  be  enabled 
to  act  under  it  without  some  fear  of  getting  into  difficulties.  He 
agreed  that  some  important  changes  were  desirable.  And  no  doubt 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  scheme 
would  be  smoothed  away  if  the  subject  were  taken  in  hand  and  dealt 
with  effectually. 

Mr.  J.  Whitcheii  said  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  life  insur- 
ance,  the  Institute  had  a  right  to  propose  legislative  improvements 
and  to  be  foremost  in  such  measures.  In  this  matter,  he  thought  it 
was  quite  ¥dthin  bounds  for  the  Institute  to  ask  the  advice  of  l&e 
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Law  rather  than  for  the  Law  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Institute,  as 
had  been  suggested.  With  regard  to  the  possession  of  a  policy,  he 
was  not  sure  that  in  the  instance  cited  by  the  President,  the  letter 
from  the  assured  saying  that  his  mother  had  got  the  policy  was 
not  after  all  of  more  importance  than  the  holding  of  the  policy 
itself.  At  any  rate  it  was  of  equal  importance,  and  that  was  all 
that  Mr.  Higham  intended  by  saying  that  the  actual  holding  of  the 
policy  was  not  by  itself  quite  enough.  It  had  happened  within  his 
(Mr.  Whitcher's)  experience,  that  such  possession  was  not  sufficient. 
A  policy  was  held  by  assignees,  who  became  holders  owing  to  an 
absolutely  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  who  had  no  right 
either  to  have  had  it  in  his  possession,  or  to  have  assigned  it.  In  the 
absence  of  such  legislation  as  Mr.  Higham  had  suggested,  that  policy 
was  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  it  was  only  by  way  of 
family  arrangement,  involving  loss  to  some  parties,  that  the  evil  of 
that  transfer  was  remedied.  Possession  of  the  policy  in  that  case 
was  certainly  not  an  effective  proof  of  title.  Another  point  that  had 
been  alluded  to  was  the  supply  of  forms.  Offices  that  supplied  forms 
only  did  it  in  a  friendly  way  ;  but  he  thought  that  lawyers  would  not 
thank  them  for  so  doing,  because  such  action  would  be  held  to  be 
an  interference  with  solicitors'  rights  and  privileges.  As  to  the 
existence  of  policies  being  unnecessary  if  certain  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Higham  were  carried  out,  the  speaker  thought  that  such  existence 
at  present  was  simply  a  form  of  registration  of  right,  because  there 
were  assurance  societies  in  which  no  policy  was  issued  whatever.  It 
was  possible  for  a  contract  of  assurance  to  be  a  chose-in-action  as  at 
present,  even  if  it  simply  took  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  assured's 
name  in  certain  books,  as  (in  other  cases)  that  of  an  inscribed  stock- 
holder is  entered.  The  bare  existence  of  a  policy  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  document  being  simply  an  evidence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
registration  of  the  assured.  That  was  a  side  issue,  and  Mr.  Higham 
would  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  it.  It  might  be  awkward 
to  confine  registration  of  transfer  of  policies  to  the  office  which 
issued  those  policies,  but  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Higham's  scheme  if,  in  the  event  of  such  an  Act  being  passed, 
they  should  ask  the  Government  to  establish  a  public  registration 
office — such  as  the  Land  Registry  Office,  only,  perhaps,  on  amended 
lines. 

Mr.  H.  C.  L.  SArKDESS  asked  whether  the  Act  of  1867  had 
proved  an  utter  failure.  He  could  not  personaUy  say  that  the  Act 
of  1867  was  a  very  great  reform  over  the  old  law,  but  he  believed  from 
his  own  observation  anterior  to  its  passing  that  it  was  a  reform,  and 
that  if  there  were  two  or  three  minor  amendments  to  it,  they  would 
not  need  the  heavy  machinery  which  the  foreshadowed  Act  would  put 
upon  them.  Viewing  the  subject  from  its  more  practical  side,  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  teach  the  assured  that  the 
policy  was  of  no  value  at  all.  What  they  ought  to  do  was  to  implant 
in  their  minds  the  idea  that  it  was  a  certificate  which  they  should 
treasure  and  take  care  of.  If  they  wished  to  transfer  it,  let  them  do 
so  by  the  ordinary  process.  It  seemed  to  him  they  were  going  out  of 
their  way  to  teach  the  public  that  dealing  with  a  life  policy  was  a 
difficult  and  arduous  thing ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  shown  that  it  was 
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a  very  simple  thing,  and  that  if  they  would  comply  with  the  Act  of 
1867  they  could  effect  all  their  purposes  at  a  very  small  cost. 
Mr.  Whitcher  had  mentioned  the  land  registry,  and  he  (Mr.  Saunders) 
thought  that  ap  independent  bureau  was  necessary,  as  it  was  not 
right  that  an  assurance  company  should  be  its  own  judge  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  G.  E.  HuMPHSEXS  (a  visitor)  agreed  that  there  was  great 
obscurity  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  to  have  the  law  on  any  subject  in  simple 
and  symmetrical  form  was  a  great  advantage,  and  he  dissented  from 
a  remark  made  by  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  in  which  he  suggested  that 
this  was  a  matter  for  the  incorporated,  or  some  other,  law  society. 
If  this  particular  reform  was  to  be  carried  out,  it  was,  he  thought, 
peculiarly  the  province  of  the  Institute  (particularly  under  its  new 
conditions)  to  come  forward  and  help  the  public  to  what  would  be  a 
great  benefit.  Mr.  Higham  proposed  a  radical  change  in  the  ''  law 
by  which  policies  of  life  assurance  are  assigned ",  and  the  question 
arose,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  change,  and  whether  it  was  a  really 
radical  one.  The  actual  changes  proposed  were,  he  gathered,  first, 
to  carry  further  the  principles  of  the  Policies  of  Life  Assurance 
Act  of  1867,  and  section  25,  sub-section  6,  of  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1873.  By  the  1867  Act,  a  person  who  could  give  in  equity 
an  effectual  discharge  to  the  company  was  enabled  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  on  certain  conditions.  Mr.  Higham  wished  to  change 
this  part  of  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  to  say  that 
registration  on  the  books  of  the  company  was  to  be  evidence  of 
title  between  the  parties  to  a  transfer  of  a  policy.  It  was  often 
supposed  that  the  Act  of  1867  made  notice  to  the  company  the 
evidence  of  title  between  the  parties  as  well  as  between  the  company 
and  the  parties.  If  notice  was  given  to  the  company  it  was  evidence 
as  against  the  company,  but  not  as  against  other  people,  and  that  was 
to  be  altered  so  as  to  make  registration  on  the  company's  books  the 
only  evidence  of  title.  Mr.  Higham  also  wished  to  benefit  the  companies 
by  relieving  them  of  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  informal  notice. 
He  further  wished  to  simplify  the  transfer  of  policies  by  the  use  of 
certain  statutory  forms  and  simplified  words  and  covenants,  and  to 
relieve  companies  from  being  in  any  way  bound  by  informal  or  formal 
notice  o£  trusts  created  upon  policies.  He  was  not  able  to  follow 
Mr.  Higham  in  his  proposal  to  ''  abolish  what  remained  of  the  chose- 
in-action  theory  ",  because  a  chose-in-action,  or  the  right  to  recover 
the  benefit  of  contract  by  legal  process,  was  now,  as  regards  most 
mercantile  contracts,  assignable  at  law  as  well  as  at  equity.  By  the 
Act  of  1867  policies  of  life  insurance  were  on  certain  conditions 
brought  among  the  exceptions  to  the  old  rule  as  to  chose-in-action. 
The  section  in  the  Judicature  Act  provided  that  any  l^al  chose-in- 
action  might  be  absolutely  assigned  in  writing  though  not  by  way  of 
charge,  but  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881,  by  permitting  the  receipt 
in  writing  of  a  mortgagee  to  be  a  sufficient  discharge  for  any  securities 
comprised  in  his  mortgage,  seemed  pretty  nearly  to  complete  the 
emancipation  of  life  policies.  What  remained  in  the  chose-in-action 
theory  that  ought  to  be  abolished  ?  He  did  not  see  what  there  was. 
The  policy  of  insurance  must  remain  a  chose-in-action.      It  was 
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suggested  that  a  policy  was  to  be  transferred  like  a  share,  but  there 
was  a  most  important  difference  between  the  policyholder  and  the 
shareholder.  A  shareholder  was  a  member  of  a  partnership  firm, 
and  the  evidence  of  his  title  to  be  a  member  was  properly  the 
presence  of  his  name  in  the  list  of  members  kept  at  the  office  of 
the  company.  A  policyholder  was  one  of  two  contracting  parties. 
There  was  no  connection  and  partnership  between  him  as  a  policy- 
holder and  the  company,  but  there  was  a  contract  with  peculiar 
incidents  which  made  a  deed  necessary  as  a  binding  evidence  of 
what  the  conditions  of  the  contract  were.  Mr.  Higham  recognized 
the  practical  necessity  of  having  a  deed,  and  that  made  a  most 
important  difference,  because  shares  could  in  general  be  transferred 
without  a  deed.  A  deed  was  not  necessary  in  the  same  way  as 
with  a  policy.  He  did  not  say  that  this  was  fatal  to  the  proposed 
system  of  registration,  but  it  was  an  important  point  as  bearing 
upon  the  manner  of  registration.  It  had  been  objected  that  the 
new  process  would  make  more  work;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  a  policy  and  a  share,  registration  should  be  on 
somewhat  less  simple  a  plan  even  than  that  which  Mr.  Higham 
suggested,  because  the  policy  ought  to  be  produced  in  every  transaction. 
The  policy  was  the  deed  evidencing  the  conditions  of  contract,  and  so 
far  from  it  being  desirable  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  deed,  it 
ought,  if  anything,  to  be  increased.  Mr.  Higham  suggested  that  the 
secretary  of  a  company  should  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  title,  but 
should  be  entitled,  if  the  evidence  offered  were  not  sufficient,  to  call 
for  such  further  reasonable  evidence  as  he  thought  proper,  reasonable 
evidence  being  defined  by  a  reference  to  the  Court.  That  would  be 
throwing  a  very  unreasonable  burden  upon  life  assurance  companies. 
As  to  compulsory  forms  of  transfer,  there  were  very  strong  objections 
to  any  compulsory  forms  whatever,  the  intentions  of  the  parties  varying 
in  each  particular  case.  Even  in  the  New  Zealand  Act,  it  was  only 
said  that  the  assignment  should  be  **  in  the  form  or  to  the  effect  of  " 
the  words  in  the  schedule.  Mr.  Higham  suggested  that  any  variation 
in  the  statutory  covenants  and  provisions  should  be  by  separate  deed, 
so  that  they  would  have  one  deed  by  its  terms  implying  all  statutory 
words,  covenants,  and  powers  lodged  with  the  office,  and  another  deed 
varying  that  deed  in  the  possession  of  the  parties ;  and  this,  to  say 
the  least,  would  give  rise  to  considerable  confusion  and  difficulty. 
He  did  not  see  why  trusts  should  not  be  recognized  by  a  company. 
When  a  trust  was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  assignment,  the 
company  could  not  do  itself  any  harm  by  recognizing  it.  And  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  an  intending  transferee  to  know  that  he  was 
taking  from  a  holder  who  held  only  as  trustee.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Higham  had  made  out  a  good  case  for  simplifying 
the  law  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  said  for  several  vears  past  he  had  thought 
there  was  no  part  of  the  practice  of  life  assurance  more  urgently 
needing  amendment  than  that  relating  to  the  assignment  of  policies. 
Such  assignments  were  on  the  increase.  But  he  was  surprised  at  the 
complicated  reforms  that  Mr.  Higham  sought  to  introduce,  and  was 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Saunders  that  an  extension  of  the 
Act  of  1867  would  meet  the  case,  the  idea  being,  not  that  notices  of 
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assigument,  but  that  the  assignments  themselves,  should  be  com- 
pulsorily  registered.  As  Mr.  George  Humphreys  had  said,  he  could 
not  understand  why  policies  should  not  be  assigned  in  the  same  way 
as  stocks  and  shares  were  assigned, — that  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
statutory  form  (and  the  form  in  the  Act  of  1867  would  probably 
answer  the  purpose),  that  the  transfer  should  be  prepared  by  the 
office,  given  out  to  be  executed,  sent  in  for  registration,  and  a  certificate 
of  registration  issued.  The  policy  so  assigned  might  be  subject  to 
settlement,  mortgage,  or  to  any  other  kind  of  trust,  but  those  were 
not  matters  which  should  concern  an  insurance  company.  Bank  of 
England  stock  was  subject  to  all  kinds  of  trust,  but  all  that  ivas  known 
to  the  Bank  of  England  was  that  the  names  on  their  books  were  A, 
or  A  and  B,  or  A,  B  and  C.  The  same  thing  applied  to  shares  in 
companies.  Mr.  George  Humphreys  said  they  were  not  assigned  by 
deed.  [Mr.  G.  E.  Humphbeys — They  need  not  be  assign^  in  all 
cases.]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  almost  all  cases  they  were  so  assigned. 
Railway  stock  was  transferred  by  deed,  included  in  marriage  settle- 
ments, made  the  subject  of  mortgage  and  the  like.  Large  sums  of 
money  were  borrowed  on  stock.  The  stock  was  transferred  to  a 
banker  or  any  other  lender,  and  the  smallest  possible  piece  of  paper 
would  be  given  to  say  that  on  the  repayment  of  the  money  the  stock 
would  be  re-transferred.  That  was  done  constantly.  Why  could  not 
some  such  machinery  as  that  be  resorted  to  with  life  assurance  policies  ? 
He  could  not  understand  the  difficulty,  but  if  they  were  to  introduce 
the  various  complexities  that  Mr.  Higham  proposed,  they  would  be  no 
better  off  than  they  were  at  present.  He  agreed  that  the  Act  of 
1867  was  a  distinct  improvement  on  what  went  before,  but  thought  it 
might  be  extended. 

Mr.  Mabmaduke  Matthews  (a  visitor)  said  that  the  paper 
seemed  to  be  written  entirely  from  one  standpoint — ^that  of  an 
actuary  of  a  life  assurance  company.  What  he  understood  to  be 
suggested  was  this :  a  simple  statutory  form  obligatory  upon  every- 
body, to  be  registered  with  the  company,  and  which  should  in 
itself  and  alone,  so  far  as  the  company  was  concerned,  form  the 
title  of  the  person  claiming.  Upon  that  basis,  nothing  more  was 
needed  than  a  few  words  to  this  effect,  namely,  "  I,  the  holder  of  a 
particular  policy,  assign  it  to  B",  and  then  B  would,  by  virtue 
of  the  assignment  and  the  statute,  become  possessed  of  the  policy 
and  the  whole  interest  under  it.  Deeds  and  declarations  of  trust 
were  contemplated  to  regulate  the  equitable  claims,  and  declara- 
tions carrying  with  them  all  the  consequences  of  periuiy  were  also 
suggested.  Comparing  the  present  state  of  things  with  that  which 
they  were  invited  to  adopt  in  substitution,  he  failed  to  see  where  the 
advantage  would  be  to  the  British  public.  Besides  their  interest  as 
insurance  companies  in  making  the  work  of  the  office  as  simple  as 
possible,  they  should  give  the  public  a  contract  which  was  both 
negotiable  and  valuable.  From  that  point  of  view,  he  would  not  ask 
the  assured  to  part  with  his  policy  or  with  any  one  of  the  documents 
connected  with  it,  since  persons  who  invested  in  policies  of  assurance, 
or  any  other  property,  very  much  prized  the  emblems  of  their 
property,  and  liked  to  have  them  in  their  own  possession.  To  his 
mind  the  present  mode  of  transfer  seemed  to  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
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He  knew  of  no  form  of  deed,  and  no  particular  form  of  words,  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  valid  and  effectual  assignment  of  a 
policy.  The  g^eat  difficulty  was  in  the  law  upon  the  question  of 
notice,  and  if  they  could  simplify  and  define  that  branch  of  the  law 
they  would  get  over  a  large  part  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
affected  the  insuring  companies.  Mr.  Higham's  scheme  put  upon 
everybody  the  obligation  of  giving  notice,  but  there  was  nothing  new 
in  that.  They  all  knew  that  the  notice  to  the  insurance  company 
was  the  essential  thing.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  illustration 
given  by  the  President,  but  he  might  carry  it  even  further  by  saying 
that  without  even  the  letter  held  by  the  assignee  in  that  case,  the 
mere  passing  of  the  policy  would  in  itself  have  proved  sufficient  if,  in 
fact,  it  was  bond  fide  and  genuinely  done.  The  great  difficulty  in 
that  particular  case  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  notice  of  the  transfer 
was  given  at  the  time :  it  was  not  until  the  man  was  bankrupt  and 
dead  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  policy  was  brought 
into  view.  The  whole  difficulty  in  passing  policies  from  hand  to 
hand  lay  in  this,  that  such  informal  transfers  tended  to  assist  fraud ; 
but  no  amount  of  care  and  precision  could  afford  an  absolute  protection 
against  fraud.  Cases  of  fraud  were,  however,  very  exceptional,  and 
might  reasonably  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  upon  their  individual  merits. 
In  the  interest  of  the  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  make  transfers  of  policies  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  not  to  hamper  any  holder  of  a  policy  by  requiring  the  use  of 
any  particular  form  of  words.  His  (the  speaker's)  suggestion 
would  be,  that  any  change  in  the  law  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  simplifying  and  defining  the  effect  of  notice,  and  not  in  providing 
a  statutory  form  of  words  for  effecting  an  assignment.  The  Act  of 
1867  was  a  valuable  step  in  that  direction,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  was  also  of  value  as  giving  the  assignee  of  a  policy 
power  to  sue  in  his  own  name  ;  but  one  effect  of  that,  he  was  afraid, 
had  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  companies.  Prior  to  the  Act  an 
assignee  had  to  make  out  his  title  at  his  own  cost,  but  sueing  under 
that  Act  the  companies  were  constantly  exposed  to  risk  of  costs ;  a 
man  was  entitled  to  bring  his  action  to  trial,  and  if  at  the  trial  he 
proved  his  title,  the  company  might  be  mulcted  in  the  whole  costs.  If 
the  law  had  been  let  alone  they  would  have  been  spared  that  risk  at 
all  events. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Adleb  expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Higham  should  not 
have  alluded  a  little  more  fully  to  the  law  prevailing  on  the  Continent 
with  regard  to  the  assignment  of  policies.  Policies  of  assurance  were 
not  much  known  on  the  Continent  at  the  time  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
framed,  and  therefore  there  was  no  express  allusion  to  them  in  that 
Code.  It  was  the  general  practice  to  regard  policies  very  much  like 
bills,  and  with  a  bare  endorsement  on  the  back  by  the  assured  they 
would  pass  to  bearer  and  thus  become  negotiable. 

Mr.  Augustus  Hendbieb  said,  in  dealing  with  assignments  with 
r^ard  to  registration  and  notification,  an  absolute  assignment  ought 
to  be  registered  on  the  books  of  the  company  and  a  title  given  in  the 
same  way  as  the  assignment  of  shares  or  stock.  The  paper  was 
altogether  silent  upon  the  Act  of  1867,  which  gave  one  oi  the  most 
simple  forms,  enabling  anyone  to  assign  a  policy  with  the  greatest 
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ease.     It  was  so  simple  a  form  that  it  was  hardly  ever  adopted.      It 
would  be  a  very  great  hardship  on  the  public  to  make  any  one  form 
obligatory.     A  very  simple  form  such  as  that  might  not  only  be  noted 
by  the  company,  but  they  might  have  a  title  given  to  them  by  way 
of  certificate  just  the  same  as  holding  railway  stock.     It  was  held  by 
nearly  all  companies  that  the  registered  name  upon  their  books  'was 
for  their  purposes  the  absolute  holder,  leaving  it  to  him  to  deal  with 
any  subsidiary  forms  of  charges  which  might  exist.     If  they  went 
beyond  that  they  would  get  into  great  danger,  and  to  lay  down  any 
particular  form  to  be  applied  to  all  cases  of  equitable  liens  or  charg^es 
would  be  a  practical  impossibility.     Most  of  the  colonial  Acts  had 
gone  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the  proceedings, 
but  they  would  never  get  over  the  very  great  difficulty  which  existed. 
On  the  Continent  they  endeavoured  to  follow  as  much  as  possible  the 
same  procedure  as  with  bills.     He  had  lately  had  a  case  in  which  a 
policy  was  effected  in  this  country  by  a  Portuguese,  who  subsequently 
went  to  the  United  States  and  died  there.   The  policy  bore  an  endorse- 
ment of  this  sort,  "  I  declare  that  this  policy  is  the  property  of  my 
wife.'*    There  was  no  actual  assignment.     He  believed  that  according 
to  English  law  that  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  according  to  Portu- 
guese law  it  was  ample — ^it  gave  the  wife  a  clear  assignment  to  the 
policy.     She  proceeded  to  endorse  it  by  these  simple  words,  '*  Trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  A.  B.,  of  New  York."     She  meant  it  was  transferred 
to  them  for  collection,  but  according  to  Portuguese  law  that  gave 
Messrs.  A.  B.  an  absolute  assignment  of  the  policy,  and  if,  instead  of 
collecting  the  money,  they  Imd  put  it  into  their  own  pocket  there 
would  have  been  no  remedy.     This  proved  that  the  process  of  assign- 
ment might  be  made  too  easy.     On  the  Continent  a  very  general 
practice  existed  of  making  policies  payable,  not  actually  to  bearer 
**  auparteur  ",  but  to  the  holder  "  der  inhaher  "  of  the  policy.     This 
did  not  mean  that  the  man  who  merely  held  and  presented  the  policy 
was  to  take  the  insurance  money,  but  that  he  had  to  prove  that  be 
was  the  legal  holder  of  the  policy.     There  might  be  some  means  by 
which  to  simplify  those  matters  in  this  country,  and  one  would  be  not 
only  to  register  but  to  give  a  certificate  to  the  holder  of  the  policy  by 
absolute  assignment.     Bat  to  grant  such  certificates  on  mere  liens  on 
mortgages  would  be  going  further  than  there  was  any  necessity  for, 
and  instead  of  helping  the  public  they  might  place  them  in  a  much 
more  difficult  position  than  they  were  in  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  BuEEiDOE  said  the  chief  difficulty  was  as  between  two 
characters  of  assignment,  a  charge  with  a  proviso  for  redemption  and 
an  absolute  mortgage.  They  wei^e  called  upon  to  deal  with  both 
those  classes  of  securities.  He  thought  there  were  numerous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  to  a  mortgage  such  a  mode  of 
registration  as  had  been  suggested;  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
applying  some  such  plan  to  an  absolute  assignment.  He  would 
recommend  that,  provided  a  holder  became  possessed  absolutely  of  his 
policy  by  an  assignment  or  a  succession  of  deeds,  or  supposing  it 
should  revert  to  the  original  grantee,  he  might  send  in  his  deeds  to 
the  office  and  get  his  title  admitted,  and  be  supplied  with  a  certificate 
of  holding.  That  should  be  final  proof  of  ownership,  and  the  title 
should  start  afresh  from  that  point.     He  could  not  see  the  difficulty 
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mentioned  by  Mr.  Higham  with  regard  to  the  chose-in-action. 
Ohoses-in-action  or  the  rights  under  a  contract  must  be  the  principle 
of  the  policy,  and  all  choses  were  now  practically  assignable,  subject 
'to  one  or  two  conditions,  namely,  that  the  assignment  must  be 
absolute,  notice  must  be  given,  and  the  assignee  take  subject  to 
equities.  Mr.  Higham*s  suggestions  would  almost  do  away  with  an 
equitable  title  altogether,  and  an  equitable  title  would  become  an 
absolute  title.  In  a  great  many  instances  a  double  form  would  be 
necessary — the  deed  supplied  by  the  office,  aud  the  subsidiary  deed  of 
defeasance  which  the  mortgagee  would  hold.  This  would  lead  to 
costs,  and  there  would  probably  be  the  double  stamp  duty.  There 
-was  a  great  objection  to  any  fixed  statutory  form,  and  Mr.  Higham 
himself  would,  probably,  not  think  it  prudent  to  reject  a  notice,  if  his 
proposed  Act  were  passed,  because  it  was  not  given  in  the  statutory 
form.  The  paper  suggested  that  the  office  should  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge any  limitation  of  title  to  the  policy,  but  that  such  limitation 
should  appear  in  a  separate  deed.  What  would  the  position  be 
sapposing  a  husband  effected  a  policy  under  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act?  The  husband  must  be  registered  as  the  holder, 
whereas,  in  reality,  he  would  only  be  a  nominal  holder,  and  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  trust  of  which  the  office  distinctly  refused  to  recognize 
the  existence.  Mr.  Kigham  suggested  that  trustees  could  effect 
surrenders  and  commit  other  acts  with  regard  to  a  policy,  irrespective 
altogether  of  whether  they  were  in  accordance  with  their  trust  deed, 
which  would  be  entirely  outside  the  cognisance  of  the  office.  But 
this  would  probably  tend  to  the  increase  of  law  costs. 

Mr.  F.  Bell  did  not  propose  to  discuss  whether  the  fresh  Act 
desired  by  Mr.  Higham  was  called  for  or  not,  but  would  suggest  that 
the  existing  Act  (1867)  could  be  made  to  work  more  smoothly  by 
endorsing  extracts  from  the  Act,  or  a  note  explanatory  of  its  provisions 
on  all  receipts  issued  by  the  office,  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is 
now  the  practice  of  several  companies  to  indicate  their  '^principal 
place  of  business  at  which  notice  of  assignment  may  be  griven  '*,  as 
mentioned  in  the  4th  section  of  the  Act.  By  this  means,  since 
probably  the  great  majority  of  assignees  see  "the  last  renewal 
receipt'*,  attention  would  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
proper  assignment  executed,  and  proper  notice  given.  At  present, 
offices  were  often  unable  to  give  **a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question", 
when  that  question  referred  to  the  title  to  a  policy  as  shown  from  the 
notices  received;  but  he  thought  that  this  was  caused  in  a  greaii 
measure  by  want  of  clearness  in  the  notices  themselves.  He  suggested 
that  a  further  schedule  should  be  attached  to  the  Act,  giving  the 
form  of  the  notice  to  be  given  to  the  office.  That  schedule  could  be 
arranged  under  certain  heads,  each  requiring  a  short  and  definite 
statement — for  instance,  name  of  assignor;  name  of  assignee  (to 
include  the  names  of  any  other  parties  entering  into  the  deed,  if  any) ; 
number  of  poHcy ;  date  of  policy ;  sum  assured ;  date  of  assignment 
deed;  nature  of  assignment,  being  "absolute",  "by  way  of  mortgage", 
"in  trust",  &c. ;  and  also  name  and  address  to  be  registered  for 
future  renewal  notices,  &c.  Then,  in  case  of  enquiry  as  to  the  notices 
of  assignment  which  had  been  received,  copies  ot  these  could  easily  be 
made  and  the  desired  information  furnished. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Brown  (a  visitor)  said  he  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  assignments  on  the  Continent.  His 
experience  was,  that  the  only  safe  way  to  effect  an  assignment  of  a 
policy  in  France  was  by  Notarial  Act  or  private  deed  in  the  form  of 
a  transfer  or  of  a  sale ;  but  the  transferee,  in  order  to  guard  himself 
against  third  parties,  should,  in  accordance  with  Article  1,690  of  the 
Civil  Code,  eive  notice  of  the  transfer  to  the  assuring  company. 
This  mode  of  transfer  necessitated  two  things — first,  registration  of 
the  policy,  and  then  registration  of  the  transfer  itself.  The  great 
objection  to  this  mode  of  transfer  was  the  expense  it  involved. 
The  duty  on  registration  of  a  policy  amounted  to  1  per-cent  on  the 
value  of  the  premiums,  which  he  supposed  meant  the  surrender-value 
of  the  policy,  and  the  duty  charged  on  the  registration  of  the 
act  of  cession  amounted  to  a  further  1  per-cent  on  the  sum  assured, 
and,  in  addition,  expenses  of  notification  were  incurred.  In  France 
that  form  of  transfer  was  very  much  objected  to.  They  had  a  very 
common  practice  in  France  and  other  countries  of  effecting  policies  in 
favour  of  third  parties  or  beneficiaries.  The  beneficiary  might  be 
either  the  wife  of  the  assured,  or  wife  and  children,  or  children  only, 
or  a  creditor  of  the  assured.  In  the  case  of  a  policy  issued  for  wife, 
or  wife  and  children,  it  was  generally  a  benevolent  disposition,  capable 
of  being  revoked  by  the  assured  during  his  lifetime,  and  did  not 
amount  to  an  assignment.  However,  in  certain  continental  countries, 
if  the  beneficiary  accepted  the  benefaction  and  gave  written  notice  to 
the  assuring  office  that  he  did  so,  the  beneficiary  was  considered 
to  have  acquired  a  right  to  the  assurance  contract,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  being  duly  observed.  In  the  case  where  a 
policy  was  effected,  say,  as  security,  in  favour  of  a  banker,  when  the 
policy  became  a  claim,  if  the  banker  could  give  evidence  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  assured  to  him,  his  discharge  would  be  accepted, 
the  concurrence  of  the  legal  representative  of  the  deceased  sometimes 
being  required.  In  Belgium,  by  Article  42  of  a  law  passed  in  June 
1874,  policies  were  assignable  by  endorsement  in  a  very  short  form, 
by  which  the  transferee  acknowledged  the  acceptance  of  the  transfer 
at  the  foot  of  the  transfer  itself.  The  companies  themselves  were 
also  bound  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  transfer  at  the  foot 
thereof,  although,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  was  usually  done 
without  accepting  any  responsibility  as  to  the  validity  or  legality  of 
the  transfer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Whittall  considered  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  stock  of  a  company,  or  consols,  and  a  life 
policy.  Where  there  were  trusts,  great  injustice  would  be  done  if 
the  offices  were  bound  to  deal  only  with  the  person  whose  name  was 
formally  standing  on  the  books.  For  instance,  if  the  mortgagor 
of  a  policy  found  that  it  had  been  surrendered  by  a  mortgagee 
to  whom  he  had  given  no  such  power,  it  would  be  a  poor  answer 
to  him  to  say  he  had  a  remedy  against  the  mortgagee.  However 
simple  it  might  be  for  the  offices  to  arrange  their  affairs  in  that 
manner,  the  public  would  never  stand  a  system  which  involved 
injustice  to  them. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  A.  Day)  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  the  author, 
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Mr.  C.  D.  HiGHAM,  in  reply,  said  it  was  gratifying  that  nearly 
every  speaker  bad  admitted  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
point  was  what  that  something  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  say  that  his 
scheme  was  the  best,  or  anything  like  it.  It  was  only  a  sketch,  to  be 
varied  as  might  be  necessary.  The  possession  of  a  policy  was  at 
present  of  value  when  the  assured  was  dead,  but  in  the  cases  in 
which  difficulties  arose,  to  expedite  the  claim  was  always  the  very 
thing  the  man  would  not  do,  and  much  of  the  criticism  had  hardly 
kept  in  view  the  troubles  of  the  holder  of  an  existing  policy,  without 
funds  to  keep  it  up  or  power  to  surrender.  Offices  did  to  some 
extent  give  advice  to  their  own  clients ;  and  a  good  many  used  to 
supply  forms  of  assignment,  hut  he  fancied  the  practice  was  being 
dropped,  as  it  was  found  out  what  difficulties  and  complications 
unlearned  use  of  them  caused.  He  did  not  think,  with  Mr.  G. 
Humphreys,  that  the  proposed  scheme  would  on  the  whole  entail 
more  office  work  than  the  present  system.  Mr.  G.  Humphreys 
objected  that  there  would  be  no  veto  on  an  undesirable  assignee,  but., 
he  (Mr.  Higham)  believed  the  majority  of  companies  had  to  accept 
any  transferee  of  shares  whatever;  at  any  rate,  companies  under 
the  Act  of  1862  had  no  such  power  of  veto.  [Mr.  G.  Htjmfhbeys 
said  that  almost  all  insurance  companies  had  that  power.]  He 
thought  only  those  that  were  under  special  deeds.  The  old  corpora- 
tions refused  no  one,  and  in  such  experience  as  he  had  had  of  a  com- 
pany with  a  special  deed,  although  three  directors  used  to  sign  each 
transfer  in  confirmation,  he  never  recollected  the  veto  heing  exercised. 
The  stamp  duty,  he  had  suggested,  could  never  be  more  than  2«.  %d, 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  assured,  unless  the  mortgage  money  were  greater 
than  it;  and  the  new  register  proposed  would  be  instead  of,  and  not  in 
addition  to,  the  register  of  notices  now  kept.  With  regard  to  any 
difficulties  as  to  the  validity  of  deeds,  in  the  simple  forms  he  proposed, 
brought  to  the  office  for  registration,  he  thought  the  officials  of  life 
offices  were  quite  capable  of  being  trusted  in  such  matters.  Mr. 
Whitcher's  proposal  to  have  a  public  registry  office  seemed  to  him 
hardly  feasible ;  but  some  of  the  colonies  appointed  a  valuable  officer 
known  as  the  *  Public  Trustee,  who  some  day  might  make  his  way  into 

*  [Since  Mr.  Higham'a  paper  was  read,  we  have  learned  that  a  Bill  (House  of 
Commons,  No.  121)  lias  been  prepared  and  brought  before  Parliament,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Trustee.  The  explanatory 
memorandum  which  prefaces  the  Bill  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  both  public  bodies  and 
private  individuals  frequently  experience  in  finding  suitable  trustees.  The  choice 
of  an  executor  is  frequently  not  less  embarrassing.  In  some  of  the  States  of 
America,  and  some  of  the  British  Colonies,  notably  in  New  Zealand,  a  public 
functionary  and  a  public  office  exist  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  Bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  fees  on  a  regulated  scale  upon  all 
receipts  of  income  under  a  trust,  or  on  realizing  property  under  a  will,  as  for 
other  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  a  trust,  or  the  execution  of  a 
will.  The  Public  IVust  Office  will  therefore  be  not  only  self-supporting,  but  in 
all  probability  a  profitable  source  of  public  revenue. 

*'  The  Bill  constitutes  the  Public  Trustee  as  a  corporation  sole,  with  perpetual 
succession.  The  public  would  thus  be  able  to  appoint  a  trustee  or  executor  who 
would  never  die,  never  leave  the  country,  and  never  become  incapacitated.  The 
State  would,  under  certain  reservations,  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  all  trusts 
placed  in  the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  the  execution  of  wills  accepted  by  tlie 
Board  of  Advice."— Ed.  JJ.A,^ 
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this  country.     Mr.  Matthews  had  descrihed  the  simplicity  of  the  form 
of  deed  at  present  necessary,  but  complained  as  to  the  difficulties  in 
giving  notice,  whereas  he  (Mr.  Higham)  had  always  understood  that 
any  form  giving  the  number  of  the  policy  and  the  date  and  purport  of 
the  deed  would  suffice  for  notice,  though  he  bowed  to  the  better  opinion 
of  an  expert.     Mr.  Saunders  protested  against  the  scheme  proposed, 
but  commended  the  colonies  for  their  progress  in  these  matters,  for- 
getting that  many  of  them  already  had  Acts  of  this  nature.    He  did  not 
presume  to  controvert  Mr.  G.  E.  Humphreys'  opinion  as  to  choses-in- 
action,  but  he  would  refer  him  to  the  introduction  to  the  last  edition  of 
Mr.  Banyon's  Law  of  Life  Assurance,     Had  Mr.  Hiunphreys  not 
forgotten  also  how  many  of  the  offices  were  mutual,  for  a  policyholder 
in  a  mutual  office  was  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  shareholder  in  a 
proprietary  company  ?     If  production  of  the  policy  at  the  office  were 
necessary  on  every  change  of  ownership,  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  a  second  mortgage,  because  the  second  mortgagee  could  not 
always  get  possession  of  it.     In  the  New  Zealand  Act  of  1884  there 
was  a  covenant  by   which  the  first  mortgagee  might  be  required 
to  produce  the  policy  at  the  office  whenever  it  was  reasonably  required. 
Mr.  Bailey  agreed  with  him,  so  far  as  the  one  absolute  form  was 
concerned;   but  the  point  was,  was  the  one  enough?     Most  of  the 
colonial  Acts  had  only  one  form,  and  that  absolute,  limitations  being 
arranged  by  separate  documents.     If  the  Council  should  ever  ap]K>int 
a  committee,  they  would  decide  what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done, 
though  it  seemed  to  him  that  forms  for  use  in  case  of  loans  were 
almost  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  man  of  low  estate.     He 
did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  if  the  use  of  certain  forms  issued  by 
the  companies  were  made  compulsory,  for  it  would  soon  become  % 
matter  of  course  to  get  one  from  the  office  when  wanted,  just  as  now 
in  the  case  of  companies  using  special  forms  for  the  transfer  of 
shares.     In  answer  to  Mr.  Burridge,  his  idea  was  to  let  every  man 
who  lent  on  a  policy,  whether  a  large  or  small  sum,  have  the  powers 
now  included  in  a  well-drawn   mortgage  deed.      If  the  proposed 
statutory  covenant  should  he  varied  by  consent,  an  agreement  with  a 
Qd.  stamp   would,   he  imagined,  generally  be  considered  sufficient 
evidence  thereof.     Trustees  would  have  large  powers,  but  if  a  trustee 
was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  though  in  some  cases  he  might  do  wrong, 
in  far  more,  probably,  would  he  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  person 
who  had  created  the  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui-que  trust.     If 
Acts  akin  to  that  he  proposed  worked  well  in  the  colonies,  they  might 
assume  that  the  Council  would  be  able  to  discover  a  scheme  which 
would  be  acceptable,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  general  body  of 
the  assured. 
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A  correspondence  subsequently  arose  in  the  columns  of  the 
Insurance  Record,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Higham's  paper^  from 
which  we  make  the  following  abstracts. 

Mr.  Sprague  wrote : 

All  persons  who  are  practically  interested  in  the  business  of  life 
insurance  will  probably  agree  with  Mr.  Higham  that  the  present 
law  and  practice  as  to  the  assignment  of  life  policies  admitted  of 
great  improvement;  but  I  do  not  think  that  many  will  entirely 
approve  of  the  alterations  he  suggests. 

In  order  to  place  the  law  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  but  the  life 
insurance  offices  have  the  matter  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  own 
hands,  and  might  do  much  to  introduce  reform  without  any  legislation. 
Probably  all  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  life  policies  should  be 
capable  of  being  transferred  from  one  holder  to  another  in  the  same 
way  as  the  shares  or  stock  of  a  joint-stock  company ;  and  that,  when 
a  policy  has  been  transferred  into  the  name  of  a  new  holder,  his  title 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  company  without  further  reference  to  the 
original  holder.  Life  offices  might  safely  do  all  this  if  they  were  so 
disposed.  When  shares  are  transferred  into  a  new  name,  the  company 
retains  permanently  the  transfer,  and  is  thus  always  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  a  proper  transfer  has  been  executed,  if,  at  any  time,  the 
contrary  should  be  alleged  by  the  former  holder  or  his  representatives. 
Similiarly,  if  a  life  office  recognizes  a  new  policyholder,  it  should 
retain  the  assignment  in  virtue  of  which  he  claims.  In  the  case  of 
shares,  the  old  share  certificate  is  usually  delivered  up,  and  a  new  one 
issued  by  the  company;  and,  similarly,  when  a  policy  is  to  be 
transferred  to  a  new  holder,  the  policy  should  be  produced,  and  a 
memorandum  endorsed  on  it  by  the  office,  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
been  transferred  into  the  new  name.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is 
necessary  for  the  assignee  to  give  notice  to  the  office  of  the  date  and 
purport  of  the  assignment  to  him.  He  would  very  effectually  do  this 
by  lodging  the  assignment  with  the  office,  and  leaving  it  in  their 
custody,  but  possibly  it  might  be  held  that  this  was  not  literally  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Policies  of  Assurance  Act ;  and 
it  is  also  desirable,  as  Mr.  Higham  points  out,  that  the  office  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  individuality  of  the  assignee.  Both 
these  objects  would  be  gained  if  the  assignee  signed  a  notice  to  the 
following  effect,  which  might  be  conveniently  placed  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper  as  the  assignment  itself :  **  I,  C.  D.,  of  ,  hereby 

give  notice  that  A.  B.,  of  ,  has  by  the  above  deed  dated 

,  assigned  and  transferred  to  me  Policy  No.  ,  granted  by 
you  on  the  life  of  ,  and  I  hereby  request  you  to  register  me 

as  the  holder  of  the  said  policy ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  deliver  up  to 
you  the  above  assignment  to  be  permanently  retained  by  you." 

The  company,  on  receipt  of  such  a  notice  and  request,  might 
safely  and  properly  endorse  the  policy  to  the  effect  that  **  C.  D.  is  the 
registered  holder"  of  it;  and  thereafter  recognize  C.  D.  as  the 
absolute  owner  for  all   purposes.     Similarly,  the  policy  might  be 
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afterwards  assigned  by  C.  D.  to  E.  F.,  and  by  him  to  Gr.  H.,  or  back 
again  to  A.  B.,  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  transactions. 

Another  way  in  which  the  companies  might,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  facilitate  dealings  with  their  policies,  would  be  to  express 
their  willinguess  to  investigate  the  title  of  any  person  who  claims  to 
be  the  absolute  owner  of  a  policy,  on  payment  by  him  of  a  moderate 
fixed  fee;  and  to  give  him,  if  his  title  be  found  satisfactory,  a 
certificate  of  ownership  that  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
prove  his  title  to  them  again.  In  this  case  he  must  either  deliver  up 
his  title  deeds  to  the  office,  or  give  the  usual  undertaking  to  produce 
them  if  that  should  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Higham  says  that,  if  his  scheme  were  adopted,  trustees  would 
be  able,  without  question  by  the  office,  to  effi?ct  surrenders  in  exchange 
for  paid-up  policies ;  but  this  also  can  be  done  under  the  present  law. 
If,  for  any  reason,  the  premium  is  not  duly  paid  by  the  trustees,  the 
policy  will  become  forfeited;  but,  according  to  the  non- forfeiture 
regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  some  offices  the  policy  will, 
after  an  interval  of,  say,  two  months,  be  revived  by  the  directors  as 
a  paid-up  policy,  without  any  application  by  the  trustees  or  any 
other  person. 

So  far,  then,  it  is  a  change  in  the  practice  of  the  offices,  and  not  a 
change  in  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is  wanted. 

The  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Higham's  proposals  is  that  the 
office  shall  be  entitled  to  deal  exclusively  with  one  person  (or  set  of 
persons),  as  regards  each  policy,  and  to  disregard  the  interests  of  all 
other  persons.  When  a  policy  has  been  transferred  into  the  name  of 
a  new  holder  or  holders — for  instance,  the  trustees  of  a  marriage 
settlement — they  are  to  bo  allowed,  regardless  of  the  trusts  under 
which  they  hold  the  policy,  to  deal  with  it  as  they  think  fit,  without 
any  question  by  the  office ;  and  when  a  policy  has  been  mortgaged, 
the  office  is  to  be  entitled  to  deal  with  the  mortgagee,  regardless  of 
the  bargain  that  may  have  been  made  between  him  and  the  mortgagor. 
Mr.  Higham  proposes  that  these  regulations  shall  apply,  not  only  to 
policies  issued  hereafter,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  to  all  policies 
then  subsisting.  The  changes  that  would  be  thus  introduced  appear 
to  me  to  be  far  too  sweeping,  and  to  be  calculated  to  relieve  the  offices 
of  trouble  and  responsibility  at  the  expense  of  the  assured.  In  many 
cases,  also,  the  course  advocated  by  Mr.  Higham  would  cause  additional 
expense  to  the  assured — for  instance,  if  a  loan  of  £500  is  granted  on 
security  of  two  policies  in  different  companies  and  other  property, 
three  separate  mortgage  deeds  would  be  necessary  instead  of  one. 
From  another  point  of  view,  I  regard  the  proposed  changes  as  an 
undue  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract.  If  a  policy  is 
included  in  a  marriage  settlement,  and  the  parties  interested  think  it 
desirable  to  give  the  office  notice  of  the  trusts  on  which  the  policy  is 
held  by  the  trustees,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  and  if  a 
mortgagor  has  refused  to  give  his  mortgagee  an  absolute  power  to 
surrender  the  policy  at  his  discretion,  it  would  not  be  just  for  the  law 
to  import  this  condition  into  the  mortgage  without  his  consent.  In 
other  words,  persons  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  bargains 
with  each  other ;  and  life  offices  should  not  object  on  the  ground  that 
this  occasionally  causes  them  a  little  extra  trouble. 
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Mr.  Higham  says  that  what  he  proposes  is  nothing  more  than  is 
already  in  vogue  when  stocks  and  ^ares  are  settled  or  mortgaged ; 
but  in  making  this  remark  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  distrin- 
gases may  be  put  upon  most  or  all  of  the  stocks  which  usually  form 
the  subject  of  settlements.  On  the  other  hand,  wheu  stocks  or  shares 
are  mortgaged,  it  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  mortgagee  that 
he  should  have  the  absolute  power  to  sell  them  when  he  thinks  fit ; 
and  probably  no  person  would  lend  money  on  security  of  them  without 
such  power.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  selling  values  of 
many  stocks  and  shares  are  occasionally  subject  to  sudden  and  sharp 
variations  in  price ;  but  there  is  no  similar  reason  why  the  mortgagee 
of  a  life  policy  should  have  the  absolute  power  to  sell  it  without  a 
day's  notice  when  he  thinks  fit. 

Perhaps  the  principal  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  reform  of  the 
law  is  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  which  at  present  exists  of  carefully 
preserving  all  deeds  that  relate  to  past  transactions,  mortgages  that 
have  long  since  been  paid  off,  and  settlements  of  which  all  the  trusts 
have  expired,  so  that  the  policy  belongs  absolutely  to  the  oiiginal 
assured.  What  is  wanted,  in  order  to  gain  this  object,  is  the  power 
of  giving  a  notice  to  the  office  that  shall  operate  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  as  a  distringas ;  that  is  to  say,  a  notice  that  shall  entitle  the 
giver  of  it  to  be  immediately  informed  of  any  proposed  dealing  with 
the  policy,  and  shall  prevent  any  such  dealing  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  produce  his  title,  or,  if  need  be,  to  institute  proceed- 
ings to  defend  his  rights  if  he  thinks  they  would  be  prejudiced  by  the 
proposed  dealing.  At  present,  if  the  assignee  of  a  policy  gives  notice 
to  the  office  that  he  is  interested  in  the  policy  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
deed,  the  office  must,  for  its  own  protection,  call  for  production  of 
that  deed  before  it  can  allow  any  dealing  with  the  policy.  I  would 
suggest  an  amendment  of  the  Policies  of  Assurance  Act,  to  the  effect 
(1)  that  the  assignee  should  not  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
company  of  the  date  and  purport  of  the  deed  under  which  he  claims, 
but  that  it  should  be  sufficient  for  him  to  give  notice  to  the  company 
that  he  is  interested  in  the  policy,  and  that  they  are  not  to  allow  any 
dealings  with  it  until,  say  ten  days  after  they  have  given  him  notice ; 
and  (2)  that  the  date  on  which  such  notice  shall  be  received  by  the 
office  shall  regulate  the  priority  of  all  claims.  Under  such  a  state  of 
the  law,  if  the  assured,  A.  B.,  borrowed  money  from  C.  D.  on  mort- 
gage of  his  policy,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  C.  D.  to  give  notice 
to  the  office  that  he  was  interested  in  the  policy ;  and  upon  his 
debt  being  paid  off  he  could  withdraw  the  notice,  and  the  mortgage 
deed  might  be  destroyed.  Or,  if  C.  D.  thought  that  his  interest 
was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  this  course,  he  might  insist 
on  having  the  policy  transferred  into  his  name  by  an  assignment 
es  facie  absolute,  in  which  case  he  would  give  A.  B.  a  declaration 
of  trust  setting  forth  the  conditions  on  which  he  holds  the  policy. 
The  terms  of  this  declaration  of  trust  would,  of  course,  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  office ;  but  if  A.  B.  wished  to  protect  his  interest  he 
might  give  notice  to  the  office  that,  notwithstanding  the  assignment 
to  C.  D.,  he  (A.  B.)  was  still  interested  in  the  policy.  Then,  on  the 
debt  being  paid  off,  the  policy  would  be  re-transferred  to  A.  B.,  and 
the  declaration  of  trust  destroyed.     Or,  lastly,  the  policy  might  be 
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transferred  bj  A.  B.  into  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  C.  D.  as 
tenants  in  common,  in  which  case  neither  of  them  could  deal  with  the 
policy  without  the  consent  of  the  other  or  of  his  representatives. 

The  cases  of  second  and  third  mortgages  would  be  dealt  with  on 
precisely  analogous  principles.  If  A.  B.  executed  a  second  mortgage 
in  favour  of  E.  F.,  and  a  third  mortgage  in  favour  of  G-.  H., 
it  would  be  necessary  for  E.  F.  and  G.  H.  respectively  to  give  notice 
to  the  office  that  they  were  interested  in  the  policy ;  aud  the  dates 
when  the  office  received  the  several  notices  would  regulate  the 
priorities  as  between  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  and  G.  H.  It  would,  as  at  present, 
be  open  to  the  several  assignees  to  give  notice  to  the  office  of  the 
deeds  under  which  they  claim ;  but  A.  B.  might  reasonably  stipulate 
that  they  should  not  do  so,  the  difference  being  that  a  notice  by  an 
assignee,  stating  only  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  policy,  can  be 
withdrawn  by  him  at  any  time  without  any  further  formality,  but  the 
office  cannot  allow  the  notice  of  a  deed  to  be  withdrawn  without 
calling  for  the  production  of  the  deed  in  order  to  satisfy  themselyes 
that  it  does  not  contain  some  trust  of  which  they  must,  for  their  own 
protection,  take  notice. 

In  cases  where  two  or  more  policies  are  included  in  one  mortgage, 
or  policies  are  mortgaged  along  with  other  property,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  proper  consideration  money  to  be  inserted  in  the 
transfer  of  a  policy  ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  most  suitable  that  every  transfer  of  a  policy  should  bear  the  same 
stamp  as  the  original  policy. 

If  we  examine  the  list  of  anticipated  advantages  given  by  Mr. 
Higham,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  all  those  which  are  likely  to 
benefit  the  assured  are  put  within  his  reach  by  means  of  the  very 
simple  change  in  the  law  which  I  have  suggested.  It  is  not  for  his 
benefit  that  all  transfers  and  mortgages  of  life  policies  should  be  in 
certain  prescribed  forms,  and  that  all  deeds  in  other  forms  should  be 
wholly  inoperative,  nor  that  the  offices  should  occasionaUy  be  saved 
the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  title  to  his  policy, 
and  of  deciding  to  which  of  two  rival  claimants  the  policy  moneys  are 
to  be  paid ;  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  life  offices  if  they 
were  to  endeavour  in  any  way  to  relieve  themselves  of  trouble  and 
responsibility  at  the  expense  of  the  assured.  Their  wiser  course  will 
be  to  consider  what  measures  are  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
assured,  and  to  adopt  those  measures,  heartily  and  consistently, 
without  regard  to  their  own  ease  and  comfort. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Higham  wrote : 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  must  be  other  assignments 
than  absolute  ones;  that  exceptionally  we  have  to  deal  with  dis- 
honest men ;  and  that  existing  policies  of  large  present  value,  yet 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  future  premium  payments,  must  be  kept 
in  view.  Not  that  the  possibility  of  occasional  wrong-doing  ought  to 
bar  the  adoption  of  great  present  improvements,  for  it  may  be  that 
general  facility  is  cheaply  purchased  at  a  small  risk  of  fraud. 

To  sketch  the  present  law  would  have  been  a  bold  undertaking, 
which  seemed  hardly  necessary ;  nor  had  I  intended  to  travel  beyond 
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actual  legislation.  I  do  not  suggest  the  alteration  of  any  existing 
contract  save  by  consent,  except  that  when  a  man  shall  have  proved 
his  title  in  a  court  of  law  at  his  own  expense,  a  company  may  well  he 
then  required  to  register  his  name  as  the  holder  of  the  policy.  But, 
for  the  future,  I  would  have  always  one  person  Tor  set  of  persons) 
recognized  in  the  books  as  the  owner,  the  chain  of  title  being  in  the 
office  strong-room,  instead  of  all  over  the  country.  To  have  to  act 
on  any  deed  that  might  be  produced  would  throw  too  onerous  a 
responsibility  for  a  variety  of  wordings,  not  to  mention  limitations 
and  covenants,  on  the  company  ;  while  if  it  is  to  be  required  that  all 
shall  be  absolute,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  a  compulsory  form,  which 
would  soon  become  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  wording  be  not  fixed, 
the  objection  to  the  secretary  having  to  decide  on  an  assignment  is 
reasonable  enough ;  but  it  needs  little  intelligence  to  see  if  a  form  is 
filled  in  and  executed,  and  that  the  party  assigning  is  entitled,  as  a 
policyholder,  or  by  probate  or  other  evidence  of  legal  transmission,  to 
do  so.  If  a  document  be  not  in  accordance  with  statutory  require- 
ment, Mr.  Burridge  will  admit  that  it  is  not  only  prudent  but 
necessary  to  reject  it ;  and  the  clear  terms  for  which  Mr.  Himiphreys 
dares  not  hopQ  are  at  any  rate  as  probable  in  a  public  statute  as  in 
private  deeds. 

An  absolute  owner  may  wish  to  borrow,  and  the  proposed  Act 
would  at  once  come  to  his  aid.  I  would  have  no  distinction  between 
legal  mortgages  and  equitable  charges,  but  every  capitalist  who  lent 
;£10  on  a  policy  should  have  by  statute  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  well- 
drawn  mortgage  deed.  If  he  wanted  a  little  more  interest,  or  the 
borrower  wished  his  loan  for  a  fixed  term,  they  would,  by  a  separate 
agreement,  bar  or  vary  any  of  the  statutory  covenants,  the  others 
remaining  in  force.  Should  the  policy  become  a  claim  during  the 
existence  of  the  loan,  the  lender  would  take  the  sum  assured,  and 
account  for  it  to  the  others  interested ;  should  there  have  been  default 
in  repayment,  and  he  desire  to  dispose  of  his  security,  he  would,  in 
the  absence  of  other  proof  of  breach  of  covenant,  make  a  declaration 
of  the  facts  (of  three  months'  arrear,  for  example,  after  notice  given), 
as  well  as  that,  by  the  statute,  or  a  private  agreement,  he  was  entitled 
to  sell,  and  he  would  then  be  empowered  to  do  so ;  but  that  he  should 
so  act  at  discretion  I  have  not  advocated.  Such  a  scheme  is  less  open 
to  objection  than  for  the  office  to  recognize  absolute  assignments 
only,  which  might  often  work  injustice,  as  on  a  poor  man,  for 
instance,  in  the  clutches  of  some  usurer.  A  policy  might  be  surren- 
dered vn'ongfuUy,  and  so  it  might  now  under  a  mortgage  deed,  but 
ordinary  care  is  a  great  safeguard,  and  a  company  is  not  bound  to 
redeem  a  contract,  nor  likely  to  do  so  if  suspicions  have  been 
aroused. 

With  settlements  the  office  would  be  little  concerned,  though 
often  the  settlor  will  have  his  own  name  included  with  the  trustees* 
as  one  of  the  holders  of  the  policy.  Still,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  statutory  form  for  appointing  trustees  and  declaring 
simple  trusts  such  as  are  now  included  in  policies  under  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts.  Law  stationers  would,  no  doubt,  keep  such 
forms  in  print,  but  it  would  not  be  the  company's  affair.  Perhaps 
the  Act  might  declare  the  interest  of  the  trustees  in  the  life  of  the 
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settlor  an  insurable  one,  the  necessity  for  a  transfer  being  thus 
avoided :  if  there  were  no  trustees,  the  assured*s  executors  would  act 
at  time  of  claim.  The  admission  by  the  company  of  the  status  of 
trustees  introduces  at  once  all  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
policy  during  its  currency ;  without  it  the  nominal  holder  is  the  only 
holder  as  far  as  outsiders  are  conceraed. 

Mr.  Sprague  suggests  a  plan  of  securing  limited  control  by  a 
system  of  notices  to  run  concurrently  with  existing  practice.  But 
to  have  alternative  procedures  will  not  conduce  to  simplicity,  and  it 
will  often  be  hard  to  decide  under  which  scheme  an  informal  notice 
is  to  be  classed,  while  there  is  the  difficulty  also  of  proving  due 
communication  when  necessary  with  the  person  (perhaps  abroad) 
designated  to  receive  it.  Non-forfeiture  regulations  can  scarcely 
give  the  facilities  in  contemplation  ;  but  it  would  seem  better  to  have 
a  general  law  on  the  subject  than  a  variety  of  practices.  To  put  a 
policy  into  the  names  of  both  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  will 
probably  never  be  acceptable,  either  to  the  solicitors  in  a  lai-ge  case  ot 
a  loan  office  in  a  small  one,  for  it  will  be  considered  to  unduly  limit 
the  rights  of  the  lender  in  case  of  need;  and  for  this  reason  of 
freedom  I  did  not  mention  the  use  now  made  of  a  distringas  on 
stocks.  When  Mr.  Sprague  proposes  that  the  stamp  on  any  assign, 
ment  should  be  the  same  as  on  the  policy,  he  intends,  no  doubt,  to 
treat  old  policies  as  if  they  had  been  stamped  under  the  present 
charges.  One  shilling  per-cent  on  the  sum  assured  seemed  too 
moderate  a  conveyance  stamp  to  be  looked  for,  while  a  mortgage 
stamp  dependent  on  the  sum  assured,  bears  hardly  on  the  borrower 
of  a  small  loan-value.  If  the  amount  to  be  secured  on  each  of 
several  policies  cannot  be  determined,  it  must  be  estimated,  and  a 
separate  consolidation  deed  drawn ;  and  there  is  always,  too,  the  last 
resource  of  an  absolute  transfer,  with  an  independent  declaration  in 
defeasance. 

It  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  paper  to  suggest  possible 
improvements  in  our  present  practice,  though  I  do  not  think  the 
proposed  instructions  to  be  printed  on  renewal  vouchers  would  be 
attended  to  ;  nor  that  the  form  of  notice  is  worth  much  trouble,  for, 
however  admirable  the  notice,  the  deed  itself  may  be  invalid.  But  to 
investigate  and  register  title,  and  accept  the  custody  of  documents, 
would  be  of  great  service ;  and  to  refuse  to  receive  a  notice  unless  a 
deed  were  recited  therein  would  protect  many  who  now  suffer  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

I  was  prepared  to  have  it  objected  that  the  facility  with  which  a 
company  lends  on  its  own  policies  would  be  impaired,  and  if  the 
matter  ever  be  taken  up,  it  will  be  worth  consideration  whether 
special  exception  ought  not  to  be  made  for  such  cases.  Mr.  Sprague 
protests  against  a  supposed  desire  to  relieve  ourselves  of  trouble  at 
the  expense  of  the  assured.  This  last  intention  I  utterly  disclaim,  for 
it  is  the  assured  rather  than  the  company  (both  would,  however,  be 
gainers)  I  have  had  in  view,  though,  truly,  to  procure  benefit  for  the 
former  is  the  best  possible  policy  the  latter  can  adopt. 
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Iq  connection  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Higham's  paper,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  desirability  of  an  easy  mode 
of  vesting  the  title  to  a  policy  of  assurance  in  an  assignee  or 
transferee  was  recognized  as  far  back  as  1712.  In  that  year  the 
articles  were  issued  '^  for  the  establishment  of  a  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Most  Advantageous  Insurers"  (see  History  of 
Life  Assurance f  J.LA.,  xxv,  261-2),  in  which  the  following  clause 
(numbered  XVIII)  appeared : 

"  That  one  person  may  assure  upon  as  many  other  persons  lives 
(not  before  insured  upon  in  this  Company)  as  he  pleases,  until,  the 
number  of  2,000  are  insured  upon ;  and  upon  the  selling,  transferring 
or  assigning  any  of  the  Company's  policies  (which  the  members  may 
do  as  often  as  they  please),  the  purchasers  or  persons  to  whom  they 
are  sold,  transferred  or  assigned,  shall  come  to  the  office  within  15 
days  after  such  purchase,  transfer  or  assignment,  to  receive .  new 
policies  in  their  own  names,  but  upon  the  same  lives,  and  have  the  old 
ones  cancelled,  or  otherwise  to  be  excluded  all  benefit  of  this  Company 
(unless  the  legal  proprietor  of  such  policy  or  policies  shall,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  as  aforesaid,  make  au  affidavit,  that 
such  policy  or  policies  could  not  be  produced  sooner,  and  in  the  said 
affidavit  set  forth  the  cause  of  such  delay  or  neglect),  which  will 
certainly  prevent  all  frauds  and  effectually  secure  the  right  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  sold,  transferred  or  assigned ;  for  every 
which  new  policy  and  stamps  they  must  pay  the  Registrar  7s.  6d, 

Ed.  JXA. 


On  Bonuses  arising  from  Surplus  Premiums  and  Surplus  Interest. 
By  Arthur  W.  Sunderland,  M.A.,  Actuary  to  the  National 
Life  Assurance  Society, 

[Read  before  the  Institute,  25  April  1887.] 

X  HE  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  distribution  of  surplus, 
I  think,  no  actuary  would  be  inclined  to  dispute.  With  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  I  will  content  myself  with 
referring  to  Mr.  Hewat's  paper,  read  before  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  Edinburgh  on  8  January  1880,  and  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
in  the  Journal  (xxii,  286-292).  In  this  paper  he  stated  that,  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  relating  to  seventy-severi  offices,  he 
found  that  £2,285,000  was,  on  the  average,  annually  divided  among 
the  policyholders  by  way  of  bonuses.  Of  this  sum  he  estimated  that 
i£890,000  arose  from  surplus  premiums  or  loading,  and  £1,040,000 
from  surplus  interest.  The  equitable  distribution  of  such  enormous 
sums  of  money  among  those  entitled  to  participate  in  them  is  a 
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problem  which  demands^  from  all  actuaries  who  respect  their 
professioD,  the  most  earnest  and  careful  consideration;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  to  which  attention  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
importance  has  not  been  paid.  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  written,  I 
cannot  at  the  present  time  recall  where,  that  any  system  of 
distribution  is  equitable  which  the  policyholders  understand,  and 
to  which  they  assent.  This,  however,  does  not  help  us.  The 
policyholders  cannot  be  expected  to,  and  do  not,  understand  the 
various  modes  of  distribution,  and  practically  have  to  acquiesce  in 
those  systems  provided  for  them  by  actuaries.  They  rely  on  the 
offices  to  deal  justly  between  them,  and  the  burden  of  responsibility 
is  again  thrown  on  the  actuary's  shoulders. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  problem  is  one  of  great  impoi-tanee, 
it  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  actuarial 
science.  The  claims  of  equity  have  to  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
practicability  under  circumstances  which  are  continually  under- 
going change.  Our  theories  must  be  carried  out  in  practice,  and 
must  harmonize  with  existing  conditions.  In  the  present  paper  I 
do  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  trace  out,  under  certain  limited 
hypotheses,  the  bonuses  which  arise  from  surplus  premiums  and 
surplus  interest.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  surplus  is  divided 
among  the  policyholders,  and,  unless  otherwise  stated,  that  interim 
bonuses  are  allotted  so  that  those  who  survive  any  valuation  period 
take  no  part  of  the  surplus  arising  on  the  policies  which  have 
become  claims  within  that  period. 

In  the  24th  volume  of  the  Journal  (pp.  173-184)  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Harvey,  "On  a  Formula  for  returning  to  the 
Assured  their  Contributions  to  the  Surplus.'^  This  formula  is 
approximate,  and,  with  regard  to  it,  I  am  uncertain  whether 
Mr.  Harvey  contemplates  the  allotment  of  interim  bonuses  or  not. 
I  shall  assume  with  him  that  the  claims  are  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  death  occurs,  that  interest  is  convertible  yearly, 
that  valuations  are  quinquennial,  that  the  policies  are  effected  at 
the  beginning  of  valuation  periods,  and  that  the  valuations  are  by 
the  ordinary  or  pure-premium  method. 

Let  letters  with  dashes  denote  theoretic  or  ''valuation" 
quantities,  e.ff.,  7r'x=the  pure  premium  according  to  the  mode  of 
valuation  employed,  and  undashed  letters  "experience"  quantities, 
e,g,,  i  represents  the  rate  of  interest  actually  realised,  and  Ij,  is  the 
symbol  for  number  living  according  to  actual  experience.  Consider 
/ar+«  unit  policies  n  years  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  a  valuation 
period  on  lives  aged  a?  at  entry,  to  each  of  which  a  reversionary 
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bonus  ^B;,.  is  attached.  Let  X  be  the  surplus  premium^  that  is  the 
amount  of  the  loading  which  remains  after  providing  for  expenses 
of  management.  Then  the  sum  which  these  policies  contribute  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  n+  1th  year  to  the  funds  of  the  office  is 

lx+n{'rr'x  +  «V  a?  +  »BajA'a.+»  -|-  X) 

and  multiplying  this  by  1  +  f  we  get  the  actual  contribution  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Now,  on  the  assumption  that  the  "  valuation '' 
and  '^  experience ''  mortality  are  the  same 

/x+»(7r'.+.V',+,B,A',+»)(l  +  t') 

is  the  contribution  required  to  provide  for  the  claims  and  the 
reserves  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year;  in  other  words 

=  (**+*"(»+«+ 0(1  +»Bjy)  -h/jr+,j+i(,H.iV  a>  +  i»BapA  s+n+i) 

an  equation  which  admits  of  easy  verification.  The  difference 
between  the  actual  contribution  and  that  required  for  claims  and 
reserves  is,  of  course,  the  surplus ;  so  that 

/x..n{(7r':.+»V',+«B;,A',^.^)(i-0  +  X(l  +  i)} 

is  the  surplus  arising  on  the  l^+n  policies  in  the  year.  Dividing 
this  by  lx+n>  we  have  the  surplus  per  policy  = 

We  are  making  the  hypothesis  of  interim  bonuses,  and  shall  there- 
fore assume  that  each  of  the  Ix+n^lx+n+i  policies  which  lapse  by 
death  during  the  year  receives  its  share  of  the  above  surplus,  and 
that  for  each  of  the  others  this  surplus  is  set  apart  as  it  were,  and 
accumulated  at  rate  of  interest  i.  Proceeding  in  this  way  for  each 
of  the  years  of  the  quinquennium,  we  finally  get  as  the  total  cash 
surplus  on  each  of  the  policies  existing  at  the  end  of  the  valuation 
period 

,i(i+.y+x»+2(i+«?+  . . .  +x^+5(i+t) 
+.v',(i-0(i+»*)+«+.v'.(i-0(H-»')+  •  • .  +»H.4VV«-«') 

f  3x[A'„,(.--t')(l  +  «)'  +  A'.+,+i(i-»')(l+«?+  •  •  +A',+H4.4(i-i')]  .  (1) 
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Dividing  this  cash  surplus  by  A';r+ii+6  we  get  the  reversionary 
bonus  to  be  allotted  to  each  policy  at  the  end  of  the  quinquennium, 
and  by  repeated  applications  of  the  formula  we  shall  get  the 
successive  bonuses  and  the  total  bonus  at  the  end  of  any  period. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  first  line  of  expression  (1). 
Suppose  that  on  certain  suppositions — e.ff.,  "valuation^*  H^  3 
per-cent,  experience  H"^  4  per-cent,  age  at  entry  20 — we  calculate 
the  table  of  bonuses  giving  assigned  values  to  Xi^  Xa,  .  .  .  which 
may^  if  necessary^  all  be  different ;  and  again  suppose  we  calculate 
another  table  of  bonuses  in  which  everything  is  the  same^  except 
say  X,„,  which  we  may  suppose  increased  by  some  specific  amount^ 
say  5s,  on  a  £100  policy.  This  increase  in  the  surplus  premium  at 
a  particular  epoch  we  may  regard  as  a  donation  made  to  the  policy- 
holder to  be  applied  in  increasing  his  bonuses^  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  increase  in  the  bonuses  will  be  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  the  donation.  An  increase  in  X«  of  10«.  will  obviously  produce 
increments  in  the  bonuses  twice  as  great  as  will  arise  from  an 
inci<ease  in  Xm  of  5s,  Of  this  principle^  namely^  that  the  bonuses 
arising  from  the  surplus  margin  in  any  particular  year  are 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  that  surplus  margin,  and  are 
independent  of  the  amounts  of  the  bonuses  arising  from  any  other 
sources^  an  algebraic  demonstration  could  be  given^  but  it  appears 
unnecessary.  Again^  if  we  suppose  Xi  =  Xa=Xs=  .  .  .  =X,  the 
additional  bonuses  arising  from  an  increment  in  X  will  be  pro- 
portional to  that  increment.  Now,  referring  to  our  formula  (1), 
let  us  assume  that  Xi  =  X  +  Z,  Xa=X3=X4=  .  .  .  =X.  This,  Z 
being  negative,  will  represent  the  case  of  uniform  expenditure, 
together  with  initial  expenses  of  setting  a  policy  on  foot.  The 
expression  may  then  be  written 

+  P  +  ^:,.Q, 

where  for  brevity  P  is  written  for  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
expression  (1),  and  Q  for  the  coefficient  of  t^Ba.  in  the  same 
expression. 

From  this  last  expression,  subtracting  the  value  which  it  takes 
when  X  is  put  =0,  we  have 


X(l+,-)(l±|^+Q.A,B, 
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as  the  expression  for  the  increase  in  the  cash  surplus  corresponding 
to  the  increase  X  in  X.  Here  A^Bj;  is  the  increase  in  the  rever- 
sionary bonus. 

In  the  same  way^  for  Z  we  have 

as  the  expression  for  the  increase  in  the  cash  surplus  corresponding 
to  the  increase  Z  in  Z. 

In  the  annexed  tables  marked  A^  B^  and  C^  I  have  set  out  the 
bonuses  calculated  from  the  three  formulas  for  cash  surplus : 

P+»B^Q (a) 

X(i+,-)Cl±i]!ri+^B,Q   ....   (A) 

Z(l  +  i)*+«B,Q (c)* 

The  valuation  throughout  is  taken  to  be  H*'  8  per-cent,  and 
the  bonuses  are  calculated  for  the  ages  at  entry  20^  80^  40^  50^ 
and  60,  at  each  of  the  five  "  experience"  rates  of  interest,  3,  3J, 
4,  4^,  and  5  per-cent.  Table  A,  calculated  by  application  of 
formula  {a),  shows  the  bonuses  from  interest,  all  loading  being 
supposed  spent  in  expenses  of  management,  and  of  course  for 
3  per-cent  interest  the  bonuses  of  this  table  are  all  zero.  To 
illustrate  the  process  of  calculation,  suppose  4  per-cent  the 
experience  rate.     Then  formula  (a)  may  be  written 

^',x -054168+  [a.^V'^+/9«+ir,+7n+ar^+  .  .  .  +6«+,V'J 

+  „BaT[aA'ar+ii  +  ^A'af+»+i  +  7^'«+«+a+  •  •  •  +€A'ar+*+4], 

where  a=-011699 

/9=011249 
7=010816 
S=-0104 
€=•01 


*  It  Bhoald  be  noted  that  n^x  is  a  general  symbol  for  total  reversionary 
bonus,  and  has  different  values  in  the  three  expressions.  It  is  used  in  the  case  of 
each  formula  as  the  symbol  for  the  total  reversionary  bonus  resulting  from  the 
cash  bonuses  given  by  that  formula.    Thus  in  (a)  ^Bx  means  the  total  reversionary 

bonus  found  by  application  of  this  formula,  so  that  n+tBx^iAe  +        "  '^ 


A': 


a-Hi+» 
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Setting  up  upon  an  arithmometer  the  constant  multipliers 
a,  13  .  ,  .  €,  the  portion  of  the  first  line  within  brackets^  and  the 
coefficients  of  «B;p  are  easily  tabulated  when  the  policy-values  and 
single  premiums  are  known.  The  tables  of  these  two  functions 
being  formed^  the  successive  cash  surpluses  for  any  age  at  entry 
are  formed  in  order^  each  as  it  is  formed  being  converted  into  the 
corresponding  reversionary  bonus  by  multiplying  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  appropriate  single  premium.  Probably  a  simpler  way  of 
eflFecting  the  calculations  would  have  been  found  by  expressing 
the  policy-values  and  single  premiums  in  terms  of  annuities. 
In  Table  A  the  decimal  points  are  so  placed  that  the  amount  of 
the  policy  is  £100. 

The  mode  of  forming  Table  B  from  formula  (b)  will  be  obvious 
from  what  has  been  already  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  for  the 
three  ''  experience "  rates  of  interest  8i,  4  and  4^,  Table  B  was 
formed  by  the  following  more  difficult  process.  The  bonuses  given 
by  the  cash  surplus  formula    - 


X(l+f)il±^l-i  +P  +  ^B,.Q 


were  calculated^  and  then  the  corresponding  bonuses  of  Table  A 
subtracted  from  these^  the  remainders  beings  of  course^  the  bonuses 
of  Table  B.  In  this  table  X  has  the  value  ten  shillings^  so  that  it 
gives  the  bonuses  arising  from  an  annual  surplus  margin  ten 
shillings. 

In  Table  C,  formed  by  application  of  formula  {c),  Z  has  been 
taken  £1  for  n=0^  and  is^  of  course^  zero  for  any  other  value 
of  n.  It  therefore  gives  the  bonuses  arising  from  an  initial  surplus 
margin  £1. 

A  survey  of  these  three  tables  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  to  form, 
in  the  case  of  offices  which  value  at  8  per-cent  interest,  a  general 
idea  of  the  effects  upon  their  bonus-giving  power  produced  by  the 
investment  of  their  funds  at  higher  rates,  and  also  by  their 
expenditure  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  On  this  subject  I 
do  not  propose  now  to  dwell.  I  proceed  to  point  out  and  illustrate 
one  of  their  uses. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  has  presented  itself  in  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  distribution  of  surplus  is  this — that 
no  two  offices  being  exactly  alike,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
hypotheses  which  shall  fit  them  all.  Each  office  has  its  own  table 
of  rates  of  premium,  while  the  rate  of  interest  realized  varies 
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considerably^  as  well  as  the  amount  and  character  of  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  business.  Now,  from  the  three  tables  A,  B 
and  C,  we  can  without  difficulty  form  a  bonus  table  to  fit  the  case 
of  any  ordinary  office  which  experiences  the  H^  mortality,  values 
by  H^  8  per-cent,  and  applies  surpluses  in  making  additions  to 
the  sums  assured.  As  an  illustration,  take  an  office  whose  profit 
rates  are : — 


Age  20        . 

£1  19 

0  per  £100  assured. 

„     30        . 

2    9 

0 

„     40 

3    5 

0 

»     50 

4  12 

0 

„     60 

7    0 

0 

and  which  spends,  in  conducting  the  business,  on  each  £100 
assured,  £\  out  of  the  first  premium,  together  with  8^.  and 
5  per-cent  out  of  every  premium.  In  this  case  Z=l,  the  annual 
expenses  for  a  £100  policy  are  -2475,  '2725,  -8125,  -88,  -5, 
for  the  respective  ages  at  entry  20,  80,  40,  50,  60,  so  that  the 
values  of  X  for  the  same  ages  are  '2758,  '2980,  '3484,  -4195  and 
•5126. 

To  find  for  each  of  the  tables  A,  B  and  C  the  total  bonuses 
corresponding  to  the  '^experience"  interest  4J  per-cent,  we 
interpolate  in  each  case  between  the  total  bonuses  for  8^,  4,  4^ 
and  5  per-cent  by  means  of  the  formula 

These  being  formed,  we  must,  for  age  at  entry  20,  multiply  the 
B  table  by  '5506,  add  the  results  to  the  bonuses  of  the  A  table, 
and  subtract  from  these  the  bonuses  of  the  C  table.  For  ages  at 
entry  80,  40,  50  and  60,  the  corresponding  multipliers  are 
•5960,  -6968,  8890  and  10252.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  fifth  column  of  which  gives  the  total  bonuses 
of  the  hypothetical  office. 


See  Notet  on  Finite  DifferenceSy  by  A.  W,  Sunderland,  p.  32,  equation  (4). 
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Total  Reversionary  Bonus — Valuation  H**  3  per-cent,  Experience 
H^  4i  per-cent. 


Tablk  A 

Table  B 

Table  C 

Hypothetical 
Office 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

•580 

7-919 

3-440 

1-50 

25 

80 

1-951 

15-669 

8-669 

6-92 

80 

35 

4-130 

28-285 

8-892 

13-06 

85 

40 

7099 

30-811 

4-140 

19-92 

40 

45 

10-863 

88-282 

4-407 

27-53 

45 

50 

15-433 

45-760 

4-687 

36-94 

60 

55 

20-801 

53-297 

4-986 

46-16 

55 

60 

26-965 

60-961 

6-309 

56-22 

60 

65 

33-942 

68-834 

6-655 

66-19 

65 

70 

41-715 

76-978 

6-024 

78-08 

70 

75 

60-819 

85-483 

6-420 

90-97 

76 

80 

59-752 

94-429 

6-84d 

104-90 

80 

85 

70-043 

103-903 

7-303 

119-95 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

85 

•665 

6-605 

2-865 

1-74 

36 

40 

2-231 

13059 

3-056 

6-96 

40 

45 

4-698 

19-391 

8-249 

1301 

45 

50 

8061 

25-649 

8-467 

19-89 

50 

65 

12-292 

81-887 

8-679 

27-62 

66 

60 

17-387 

88169 

8-916 

86-22 

60 

65 

28-337 

44-561 

4-170 

46-73 

65 

70 

30-110 

51-117 

4-444 

66*18 

70 

75 

37-729 

57-924 

4-736 

67-52 

75 

80 

46-178 

65-049 

5-046 

79-90 

80 

85 

55-447 

72-574 

5-385 

93-32 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

•768 

5-490 

2-379 

2-21 

45 

50 

2-600 

10-854 

2-584 

7-63 

60 

55 

5-450 

16-141 

2697 

14-00 

65 

60 

9-290 

21-400 

2-871 

21-88 

60 

65 

14-081 

26-705 

8-069 

29-63 

66 

70 

19-774 

82099 

3-261 

38-88 

70 

75 

26-868 

37-656 

8-477 

49-12 

76 

80 

83-794 

48-487 

8-707 

60-86 

80 

85 

42-064 

49^616 

8^966 

72-61 

85 

Age  at  Entry  50 

55 

•925 

4-585 

1-990 

2-78 

55 

60 

8075 

9-099 

2-119 

8-59 

60 

65 

6-877 

13-602 

2-268 

16-68 

65 

70 

10-744 

18-142 

2-402 

28-56 

70 

75 

16134 

22-778 

2-560 

32-69 

75 

80 

22-459 

27-580 

2-732 

42-87 

80 

85 

29-666 

82-604 

2-914 

6411 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

1149 

3-910 

1-700 

3-46 

66 

70 

3-688 

7-819 

1-815 

9-89 

70 

75 

7-528 

11-777 

1-934 

17-67 

75 

80 

12-500 

16-847 

2064 

26-68 

80 

85 

18-488 

20089 

2-196 

36-88 

85 
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It  has  been  assumed  in  the  foregoing  that  the  policies  partici- 
pating in  the  surplus  shown  at  any  valuation  take  no  share  of  the 
surplus  arising  from  the  policies  which  have  become  claims  within 
the  valuation  period,  this  latter  surplus  being,  in  fact,  supposed 
to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  interim  bonuses  on  the  policies 
which  have  terminated  by  death.  It  would,  I  think,  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  values  of  these  interim  bonuses,  taking  the  above  or 
any  other  hypothetical  office,  but  to  this  point  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  attention. 

If  any  considerable  initial  expense  is  incurred  in  placing 
policies  on  the  books  of  an  office,  these  interim  bonuses  would, 
for  the  early  years  of  a  policy^s  existence,  come  out  negative 
quantities,  and  the  same  might  even  be  the  case  with  the  bonuses 
arising  at  the  first  quinquennial  distribution.  Such  results  will, 
of  course,  indicate  that  under  the  hypothesis  as  to  mortality 
which  has  been  made,  the  premiums  are  at  first  insufficient  to 
provide  for  the  expenses,  reserves  and  claims,  and  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  is  given  by  the  cash  value  of  the  negative  bonuses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mortality  experienced  during  the  first  five 
years  will  generally  differ  very  considerably  from  that  which  has 
been  assumed;  and  I  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  formula  for 
calculating  bonuses  when  the  mortality  experienced  is  not  the 
same  as  that  on  which  the  valuations  are  based.  I  shall  further 
assume  that  no  interim  bonus  is  granted  to  a  policy  unless  five 
years'  premiums  have  been  paid  upon  it,  this  hypothesis  according, 
I  believe,  with  the  general  practice  of  life  offices. 

If  Ix+n  persons,  each  aged  ^  +  n^  each  contribute  A  to  a  fund, 
the  contributions  accumulated  at  rate  of  interest  t  to  be  divided 
among  the  survivors  at  the  expiration  of  m  years,  the  amount 
which  each  survivor  will  receive  will  be 

Again,  if  the  same  persons  each  contribute  P  per  annum  in  advance 
for  m  years  to  a  fund,  provided  they  are  living,  the  amount  per 
survivor  at  the  end  of  the  period  will  be 

^  I 

I'X-^n+fn 

or,  P J. 

Similarly,  if  each  of  these  persons  who  dies  within  the  period  of 
fit  years  has  paid  to  him  the  sum  S  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  death. 
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the  accumulated  amount  of  these  payments  at  the  end  of  the 
period  will  be 

S{{/x+n-/^+n+l)(l+t)^-^+  .  .  .  +(/x+*+m-l-/x+»+«.)} 

and  therefore  the  amount  per  survivor  will  be 


S 


x+n 


-'X'i-n+m 

From  these  formulas  it  is  obvious  that  the  cash  surplus  to  be 
allotted  to  a  policy  at  the  end  of  a  valuation  period  of  m  years, 
on  the  assumption  that  no  interim  bonuses  are  declared,  will  be 
expressed  by  the  formula 

(»V',+»B,A',^,+Z)  ^ 

^x+n+m 
—  »+mV  X  —  f^x^  x+»+m W 

Here  the  commutation  symbols  are  to  be  calculated  by  the 
mortality,  and  at  the  rate  of  interest  actually  experienced,  and  the 
other  symbols  have  the  same  meanings  as  before.  This  formula 
will  be  applied  only  to  the  first  five  years  of  a  policy ^s  existence, 
so  that  it  reduces  to 

Z-*^*       .   fi     I   v\  "N«-l  —  Njy+4         Mar      Mar+5         \ri 
fl 1-  C^  X+  A)  ^ j: fiV   X 

l^a?+5  -L'ar+S  -LFx+6 

Or,  adopting  the  notation  of  Mr.  Sprague^s  paper  {JJ.A.,  xxii, 
391-441), 


Dx+R  J^x+5  Dx+5 

For  valuation  periods  other  than  the  first,  interim  bonuses  are  to 
be  allotted  as  before.  The  surplus  arising  in  the  first  year  of  any 
such  period  on  l^^n  policies  each  effected  at  age  x  will  therefore  be 

/^+4X+7r';,+«r^+„B^A';,+«}(l  +  t) 

—  (4+»— 4?+«+i){l+«Bj.) 

—  'x+n+i(n+lV  X  «  wl'x-A.  jp+n+l) 

and  therefore  the  sui-plus  per  policy  will  be 

-  (1  --px^n) (1  +n^x)  -Px^nin^xy'x-^-n&x^'x^n^i) 

By  expressing  ir'xy  vS'x)  «+iVa?,  A'ar+n>  and  A'a.+»+,  in  terms  of 
annuities,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  expression  may  be  written  in 
the  form 
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X(l+i)+t;(t-i) -J-— ,^ 

Let  us,  for  brevity,  denote  the  expression 

by  (^(a?,  n).     Then  we  obtain  for  the  cash  surplus  on  each  policy 
existing  at  the  end  of  the  valuation  period 

x(i+o(i+y-i+.-(.--o(J-±yn 

(^(a?,n)(l+i)«+0(a:,«  +  l)(l  +  t)»+  ...  +0(g,n  +  4) 

+^,K(i-i')^-^-t|^-'^' [<^(a?,n)(l  +  0*  +  •  •  •  +  <^(^, «  +  4)] } 

......     (8) 

a  formula  which  lends  itself  readily  to  arithmetical  computation. 

The  function  <f>{x,  n)  is  first  tabulated,  then  the  function 
<l>{x,n){l  +t)*+  . . .  +<^(^,  »+4),  and  the  remainder  of  the  process 
is  obvious. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  if 
Px+n=p'x+n}  that  is,  if  the  mortality  experienced  is  the  same  as 
that  calculated  upon,  then  since  />'«+»(!  + fl'ar+«+i)= «'*+»(! +  tO> 
^{a?,7i)  =  (t—»')a'a:+*i>  which  suggests  an  easier  method  of  tabu- 
lating formula  (1)  than  that  actually  adopted. 

By  the  method  here  indicated,  i.^.,  by  using  formula  (2)  for 
the  first  five  years  of  insurance,  and  formula  (8)  after  the  first 
five  years,  have  been  formed  the  annexed  tables.  A',  B',  and  C. 
The  basis  of  the  valuations  is  the  same  as  before,  namely,  H^  3 
per-cent ;  the  experience  is  taken  to  be  Sprague's  Select  Mortality 
Tables,  interest  4  per-cent.  In  the  following  table  are  set,  side 
by  side,  the  total  bonuses  of  the  hypothetical  office — (1)  for 
experience,''  H*^  4  per-cent,  (2)  for  "experience,''  Sprague's 
Select  Mortality  Tables,  4  per-cent,  the  valuation  basis  in  each 
case  being  H"^  3  per-cent. 

The  figures  of  the  following  table  appear  to  me  to  be  interest- 
ing, though  they  do  not  call  for  any  lengthy  comment.  We  may 
notice  that  the  bonuses  arising  from  surplus  premiums  arc  nearly 
the  same  for  each  experience,  and  this  is  what  we  should 
naturally  expect.  For  Mr.  Sprague's  Select  Mortality  Tables 
the  bonuses  are,  generally  speaking,  smaller  than  those  for  the 
H^  experience,  except  for  ages  at  entry  50  and  60 ;  for  age  at 
entry  20  the  differences  are  very  considerable — in  fact,  for  the 
former  experience  no  bonus  arises  until  the  third  quinqu^nium. 
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EXPRBIKKCB  HM  4  1 

nER^EMT 

EXPERIEMCE  8.   8.   M.   T.   4  PEIUCBKT 

Totol  Bonus 

Total  Bonus 

Age 

fh)in  Surplus 
Premiums 

Total  Bonus 

from  Surplus 

Total  Bonos 

A«e 

Ag^e  at  Entry  20 

25 

•93 

1-39 

•92 

-   205 

26 

80 

4-94 

6-49 

4-89 

-     -95 

SO 

35 

8-80 

12-06 

8-71 

2-97 

86 

40 

12-55 

1813 

12-38 

7-40 

40 

45 

1619 

24-69 

15-96 

12-73 

45 

50 

19-77 

31-79 

19-46 

18-63 

50 

55 

23-29 

39-41 

22-89 

24-84 

55 

60 

26-79 

47-58 

26-30 

81-75 

60 

65 

30-31 

56-34 

29-74 

39-29 

65 

70 

33  88 

65-69 

33-28 

47-40 

70 

75 

87-54 

75-68 

36-82 

56-26 

75 

80 

41-31 

86-32 

40-51 

65-61 

80 

85 

45-24 

97-66 

44-38 

75-76 

86 

Age  at  Entry  80 

85 

1-08 

1-61 

1-07 

2-18 

85 

40 

4-70 

6-47 

4-68 

5-79 

40 

45 

819 

11-90 

8-16 

10-45 

45 

50 

11-57 

17-91 

11-51 

15-77 

50 

55 

14-88 

24-50 

14-76 

21-45 

55 

60 

1814 

31-68 

17-97 

27-93 

60 

65 

21-89 

39-47 

2118 

35-11 

65 

70 

24-66 

47-86 

24-39 

42-89 

70 

75 

27-99 

56-89 

27-69 

51-49 

75 

80 

31-41 

66-57 

81-06 

60-60 

80 

85 

34-96 

76-92 

84-57 

70-53 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

1-45 

206 

1-45 

8-64 

45 

50 

4-99 

7-05 

4-98 

803 

50 

55 

8-41 

12-71 

8-39 

12-88 

55 

60 

11-76 

1906 

11-72 

18-66 

60 

65 

15-08 

26-09 

15-00 

25-20 

65 

70 

18-39 

33-77 

18-28 

32-43 

70 

75 

21-73 

4212 

21-61 

40-54 

76 

80 

2515 

5115 

24-99 

49-17 

80 

85 

28-68 

60-85 

28-51 

58-67 

85 

Age  at  Entry  50 

55 

1-85 

2-59 

1-90 

6-47 

55 

60 

5-46 

7-90 

5-51 

10-25 

60 

65 

900 

14-04 

9-04 

15-98 

66 

70 

12-51 

20-96 

12-53 

22-58 

70 

76 

16-03 

28-65 

16-04 

30-09 

75 

80 

19-62 

37-09 

19-61 

38-26 

80 

85 

23-31 

46-25 

23-29 

47-36 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

2-30 

3-22 

2-49 

7-87 

65 

70 

613 

9-06 

6-33 

13-37 

70 

75 

9-96 

15-91 

10-16 

20-16 

76 

80 

13-83 

23-66 

14-02 

27-69 

80 

85 

17-81 

32-26 

18-00 

36-36 

85 
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Tabl£  a. — Experience  H^  3i  per- 

cent — all 

Loading  spent. 

A«t 

Cash  Bonus 

Reversiomaby  Bonus 

A«e 

1,  ttom  Policy  ,2,fW>mBonu8|Suin  of  1  and  2 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

•082 

•082 

•23 

•23 

25 

30 

•207 

•002 

•209 

•53 

•76 

30 

35 

•348 

•008 

•356 

-83 

1-59 

35 

40 

•503 

•019 

•522 

111 

2-70 

40 

45 

•674 

•035 

•709 

137 

4^07 

45 

50 

•864 

•059 

•923 

1-63 

5-70 

60 

55 

1066 

•090 

1156 

1-87 

7-57 

55 

60 

1279 

•130 

1-409 

2-09 

9-66 

60 

65 

1-495 

•180 

1-675 

2-31 

11-97 

65 

70 

1703 

•239 

1-942 

2-50 

14-47 

70 

75 

1-904 

•309 

2-213 

2-69 

17-16 

75 

80 

2075 

•386 

2-461 

2-86 

2002 

80 

85 

2217 

•469 

2-686 

301 

23-03 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

35 

•113 

•113 

-26 

•26 

36 

40 

•284 

•003 

•287 

-61 

•87 

40 

45 

•473 

•Oil 

•484 

-94 

181 

45 

50 

•683 

•026 

•709 

1-25 

3^06 

50 

55 

•906 

•048 

•954 

1-54 

4-60 

55 

60 

1141 

•079 

1220 

1-81 

6-41 

60 

65 

1379 

•119 

1-498 

2-06 

8-47 

65 

70 

1609 

•170 

1-779 

2-29 

10-76 

70 

75 

1-831 

•230 

2^061 

2-50 

13-26 

75 

80 

2^020 

•298 

2318 

2-69 

15-95 

80 

85 

2176 

•374 

2-550 

2-86 

18-81 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

•157 

•157 

-31 

•31 

45 

50 

•399 

•004 

•403 

•71 

1^02 

50 

55 

•655 

•016 

•671 

1-08 

210 

55 

60 

•925 

•036 

-961 

143 

353 

60 

65 

1198 

•066 

1-264 

174 

5-27 

65 

70 

1462 

•105 

1-667 

202 

7-29 

70 

75 

1-717 

•156 

1-873 

2-27 

9-56 

75 

80 

1934 

-215 

2-149 

2-49 

12-05 

80 

85 

2113 

•283 

2-396 

2-69 

14-74 

85 

Age  at  Entry  50 

55 

•226 

•226 

•37 

•37 

55 

60 

•655 

•006 

•561 

•83 

120 

60 

65 

•889 

•022 

•911 

126 

2-46 

65 

70 

1-211 

•049 

1-260 

1-62 

408 

70 

75 

1-521 

•087 

1-608 

1-95 

603 

75 

80 

1-786 

•136 

1-922 

2-23 

826 

80 

85 

2005 

•194 

2199 

2-47 

1073 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

-330 

•330 

•46 

•46 

65 

70 

•757 

•009 

•766 

•99 

145 

70 

75 

1169 

•031 

1-200 

146 

291 

75 

80 

1-520 

•065 

1-585 

1-84 

4-75 

80 

85 

1-811 

•111 

1-922 

2^16 

691 

85 
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Table  A. — Experience 

H**  4  per-cent — all  Loading  spent. 

^gifi 

Cash  Bonus 

Rkvrrsionaby  Bonus 

Age 

'■ 

1,  from  Policy 

2,  from  BonuslSum  of  1  and  2 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Enb7  20                                                 | 

25 

•165 

•165 

•46 

•46 

26 

30 

•417 

•009 

•426 

109 

155 

30 

35 

■701 

•034 

•735 

1-71 

326 

35 

40 

1-015 

•079 

1^094 

2-32 

5-68 

40 

45 

1-361 

•148 

1^509 

2-92 

8-50 

45 

50 

1-745 

-2^i7 

1-992 

3-52 

1202 

50 

55 

2153 

•382 

2-535 

4-10 

16^12 

55 

60 

2583 

•558 

3141 

4-67 

2079 

60 

65 

3018 

•781 

3-799 

624 

2603 

65 

70 

3-439 

1051 

4-490 

578 

31-81 

70 

75 

3-845 

1^371 

5-216 

6-33 

38-14 

75 

80 

4191 

1-732 

5-923 

6-87 

4501 

80 

85 

4-477 

2131 

6-608 

741 

5242 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

35 

•227 

•227 

-53 

•53 

36 

40 

•572 

•013 

•585 

1-24 

1-77 

40 

45 

•955 

•047 

1-002 

194 

371 

45 

50 

1-379 

•108 

1-487 

2-63 

6-34 

50 

55 

1-829 

•201 

2-030 

3-28 

9-62 

56 

60 

2-305 

-333 

2-638 

3-92 

13-54 

60 

65 

2-785 

•508 

3-293 

4-54 

18-08 

66 

70 

3-250 

•730 

3-980 

512 

2320 

70 

75 

3'698 

1-000 

4-698 

670 

28-90 

76 

80 

4080 

1-313 

5393 

6-26 

3516 

80 

85 

4-396 

1^6&4 

6-060 

6-80 

41-96 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

•317 

•317 

•61 

•61 

46 

50 

•805 

•018 

-823 

145 

2^06 

50 

55 

1-322 

•066 

1-388 

2-24 

4-30 

56 

60 

1-867 

•149 

2-016 

3^00 

7-30 

60 

65 

2-419 

•274 

2-693 

3-71 

1101 

66 

70 

2-952 

•445 

3-397 

4-37 

1538 

70 

75 

3-466 

•663 

4-129 

601 

20-39 

76 

80 

3-906 

•927 

4-833 

561 

2600 

80 

85 

4-268 

1-231 

5-499 

6-17 

32-17 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

55 

•455 

-455 

•74 

•74 

55 

60 

1120 

•026 

1146 

1^70 

2-44 

60 

65 

1-794 

-092 

1-886 

2-60 

5-04 

65 

70 

2-444 

•203 

2-647 

3-41 

8-45 

70 

75 

3-072 

•364 

3-436 

4-17 

12-62 

76 

80 

3-608 

•573 

4-181 

4-86 

17-47 

80 

85 

4050 

•827 

4-877 

5-47 

22-94 

86 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

•665 

•665 

•92 

•92 

65 

70 

1-528 

•037 

1-565 

2^01 

293 

70 

75 

2-359 

•126 

2-4«5 

3-02 

596 

76 

80 

3-070 

-270 

3-340 

3-88 

9-83 

80 

85 

3657 

^--«8r- 

4122 

462 

14-45 

85 
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Tasle  a. — Experience  H"  4^  per-cent — all  Loading  spent. 


Age 

Cash  Bonus 

Revsrsiomaby  Bonus 

Age 

1,  from  Policy  2,  from  Bonus  ISum  of  1  and  2| 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

•250 

-250 

-70 

•70 

25 

30 

•631 

•021 

-652 

1-66 

2-36 

30 

35 

1-062 

•079 

1-141 

2-66 

5-02 

35 

40 

1-536 

•183 

1-719 

3-65 

8-67 

40 

45 

2-061 

•347 

2-408 

4-66 

13-33 

45 

50 

2-643 

•686 

3-229 

5-70 

1903 

50 

55 

3-261 

•915 

4-176 

6-75 

25-78 

65 

60 

3-918 

1-353 

5-266 

7-82 

33-60 

60 

65 

4-672 

1-912 

6-484 

8-93 

42-53 

65 

70 

5-210 

2-602 

7-812 

10-05 

52-58 

70 

75 

5-824 

3-434 

9-268 

11-24 

63-82 

75 

80 

6-349 

4-392 

10-741 

12-46 

76-28 

80 

85 

6-783 

5-472 

12-255 

13-75 

9003 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

85 

-342 

•342 

•80 

-80 

35 

40 

•866 

•029 

-895 

1-90 

2-70 

40 

45 

1-446 

•108 

1-553 

301 

6-71 

45 

50 

2-088 

-251 

2-339 

413 

9-84 

50 

55 

2-770 

-473 

3-243 

5-24 

15-08 

65 

60 

3-490 

•791 

4-281 

6-36 

21-44 

60 

65 

4-218 

1-219 

6-437 

7-49 

28-93 

65 

70 

4-922 

1-769 

6-691 

8-61 

37-54 

70 

75 

6-601 

2-451 

8052 

9-78 

47-32 

76 

80 

6181 

3-256 

9-437 

10-95 

58-27 

80 

85 

6-659 

4-179 

10-838 

12-16 

70-43 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

-479 

•479 

•93 

•93 

45 

50 

1-217 

-041 

1-258 

2-22 

315 

60 

55 

2001 

•151 

2-152 

3-48 

6-63 

55 

60 

2-827 

•348 

3176 

4-72 

11-35 

60 

65 

3-663 

-645 

4-308 

5-94 

17-29 

65 

70 

4-471 

1-057 

5-528 

712 

24-41 

70 

75 

6-250 

1-593 

6-843 

831 

32-72 

75 

80 

5-916 

2-251 

8-167 

9-47 

42-19 

80 

85 

6-466 

3025 

9-491 

10-65 

52-84 

85 

Age  at  Entry  50 

55 

-687 

-687 

111 

Ml 

55 

60 

1-695 

•058 

1-753 

2-61 

3-72 

60 

65 

2-715 

•211 

2-926 

4-03 

7-75 

65 

70 

3-702 

•474 

4-176 

5-37 

1312 

70 

75 

4-652 

•867 

5-509 

6-69 

19-81 

75 

80 

5-465 

1-363 

6-828 

7-92 

27-73 

80 

85 

6-135 

1-989 

8-124 

9-12 

36-85 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

1-004 

1-004 

1-38 

1-38 

65 

70 

2-312 

•085 

2-397 

308 

4-46 

70 

75 

3-572 

-292 

3864 

4-69 

9-15 

75 

80 

4-649 

-630 

5-279 

6-12 

15-27 

80 

85 

5-538 

1-096 

6-634 

7-44 

22-71 

85 
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Table  A. — Experience  H*^  5  per-eent — all  Loading  spent. 


Cash  Bonus                         | 

RBVERfllOMARY  BOHUS 

Ao* 

Age 

Age 

1,  from  Policy  2,  from  BonuslSam  of  1  and  2| 

New 

ToUl 

Afge  at  Entry  20 

25 

•336 

•336 

•94 

•94 

25 

30 

•849 

•038 

•887 

226 

3-20 

30 

35 

1-429 

•144 

1-573 

366 

6-86 

35 

40 

2068 

•337 

2-405 

611 

11-97 

40 

45 

2-773 

•645 

3-418 

6-62 

18-59 

45 

50 

8-558 

1^100 

4-658 

823 

26-82 

60 

55 

4390 

1736 

6126 

9-90 

86-72 

56 

60 

5267 

2593 

7-860 

11-68 

48-40 

60 

65 

6-155 

3-707 

9-862 

13-59 

61-99 

& 

70 

7-014 

5-105 

12-119 

15-60 

77-69 

70 

75 

7-842 

6^820 

14-662 

17^80 

95-89 

75 

80 

8-549 

8-838 

17-387 

2017 

115-66 

80 

85 

9134 

11-160 

20-294 

22-77 

138-88 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

35 

•460 

•460 

1-07 

1-07 

35 

40 

1-165 

•053 

1-218 

2-59 

8-66 

40 

45 

1-944 

•197 

2^141 

4-14 

7-80 

46 

50 

2-810 

•462 

3-272 

6-78 

13-58 

50 

55 

3-729 

•879 

4-608 

7-45 

21-03 

65 

60 

4-698 

1-485 

6-183 

919 

80-22 

60 

65 

5-679 

2-314 

7993 

1101 

4128 

65 

70 

6-627 

8-395 

10-022 

12-90 

6413 

70 

75 

7-541 

4-768 

12-299 

14-93 

6906 

75 

80 

8-322 

6-399 

14-721 

17-08 

8614 

80 

85 

8-967 

8-319 

17^286 

19-40 

105&4 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

•643 

•643 

1-25 

1-26 

46 

50 

1637 

•07*4 

1711 

3-02 

4-27 

60 

55 

2-693 

•276 

2969 

4-80 

9-07 

65 

60 

3-805 

•640 

4^446 

6-61 

15-68 

60 

65 

4-931 

1-200 

6^131 

8-45 

2413 

66 

70 

6-019 

1-987 

8^006 

10-30 

34-43 

70 

75 

7-069 

8026 

10-095 

12-26 

46-69 

76 

80 

7966 

4-325 

12-291 

14-26 

60-96 

80 

85 

8^706 

5-886 

14-592 

16-87 

77-32 

86 

Age  at  Entry  50                                                 | 

55 

•923 

•923 

149 

1-49 

65 

GO 

2^281 

•105 

2-386 

8-65 

604 

60 

65 

3654 

•386 

4-040 

5-57 

10-61 

65 

70 

4-982 

•873 

6-855 

7-54 

18-15 

70 

75 

6-263 

1696 

7858 

9-64 

27-69 

75 

80 

7-357 

2-565 

9^922 

11-61 

89-20 

80 

85 

8-261 

3-785 

12046 

13*52 

62-72 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

1-349 

1-349 

1-86 

1-86 

65 

70 

3110 

•153 

3-263 

4'20 

6-06 

70 

75 

4^808 

•533 

5-341 

6-48 

12-54 

76 

80 

6-259 

1^162 

7-421 

8-61 

21-15 

80 

85 

7-467 

2-043 

9600 

10^66 

81-81 

86 
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Table  B.- 

-Bonuses  from  Annual  Surplus 

Margin  10s. 

EXPERIKNCB  H*  3  PER-CENT 

EXPEKIEMCS  H>«  8^  PEB-CENT 

1 

Cash  Bonus  27342 

Cash  Bonus  from  Surplus  Mai^n  27751           | 

Age 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Cash  Bonus 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Age 

New 

Total 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

7-63 

7-63 

2-775 

7-75 

7-75 

25 

30 

6-97 

14-60 

2-852 

727 

1502 

30 

35 

6-37 

20-97 

2-939 

6-84 

21'86 

35 

40 

5-81 

26-78 

3*036 

6-45 

28-31 

40 

45 

6-29 

3207 

3-146 

609 

34-40 

45 

50 

4-83 

36-90 

3-269 

6-77 

40-17 

50 

55 

4-42 

41-32 

3-406 

5-51 

45-68 

55 

60 

406 

45-38 

3-658 

5-29 

50-97 

60 

65 

3-77 

4915 

3-723 

5-13 

5610 

65 

70 

3-52 

52-67 

3-896 

5-01 

6111 

70 

75 

3-32 

55-99 

4-079 

4-96 

66-06 

75 

80 

3-17 

5916 

4-261 

4-94 

7100 

80 

85 

307 

62-23 

4-439 

4-98 

75-98 

85 

Age  at  Entry  80 

35 

2-775 

6-46 

6-46 

35 

40 

2-852 

6-06 

12-52 

40 

45 

2-939 

6-69 

18-21 

45 

50 

3-037 

5-36 

23-57 

60 

55 

3146 

5*08 

28-66 

55 

60 

3-266 

4-85 

33-50 

60 

65 

3-398 

4-68 

38-18 

66 

70 

3-539 

4-56 

42-73 

70 

75 

3-687 

4-48 

47-21 

76 

80 

3-837 

4-45 

51-66 

80 

85 

3-986 

4-47 

56-13 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

2-775 

5-37 

5-37 

45 

50 

2-85a 

504 

10-41 

50 

55 

2-939 

4-75 

16-16 

55 

60 

3036 

4-51 

19-67 

60 

65 

3-141 

4-33 

2400 

65 

70 

3-255 

4-19 

28-19 

70 

75 

3-376 

4-10 

32-29 

75 

80 

3-501 

4-06 

36-35 

80 

85 

3-627 

407 

40-42 

85 

A 

ge  at  Entry  50 

55 

2-775 

4-48 

4-48 

56 

60 

2-852 

4-24 

8-72 

60 

65 

2-987 

4-05 

12-77 

65 

70 

3-030 

3-90 

16-67 

70 

75 

3-131 

3-80 

20-47 

75 

80 

3-285 

3-75 

24-22 

80 

85 

8-343 

3-75 

27-97 

85 

A 

ge  at  Entry  60 

65 

... 

2-775 

3-82 

3-82 

65 

70 

2-852 

3-67 

7-49 

70 

75 

2-935 

3-56 

11-06 

75 

80 

3-024 

3-51 

14-57 

80 

85 

3117 

3-50 

1807 

85 
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Table  B. — Bonuses  from  Annual  Surplus  Margin  lOs, 


EXPERIENCK  H>«  4  nK-CEVT 

Experience  Hm  4^  per-cbnt 

Cash  Boiins  from  Surplus  Margin  2-8166 

Cash  Bonus  from  Surplus  Mai^in  2*8584 

Age 

Cash 
Bonus 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Cash 
Bonus 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Age 

New 

Total 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

2-817 

7-86 

7-86 

2-858 

7-98 

7-98 

26 

30 

2-975 

7-59 

16-45 

3102 

7-91 

15-89 

30 

85 

3156 

7-35 

22-80 

3-388 

7-89 

23-78 

85 

40 

8-366 

715 

29-95 

3-727 

7-92 

3170 

40 

45 

8-608 

6-98 

36-93 

4-127 

7-99 

39-69 

45 

50 

3-888 

6-87 

43-80 

4-602 

8-13 

47-82 

60 

55 

4-207 

6-80 

50-60 

5-158 

8-34 

6616 

55 

60 

4-569 

6-79 

67-39 

5-804 

8-63 

64-79 

60 

65 

4-971 

6-85 

64-24 

6-543 

9-02 

73-81 

65 

70 

5-410 

6-96 

71-20 

7-371 

9-49 

83-30 

70 

75 

5-885 

7-15 

78-35 

8-295 

10-07 

93-37 

75 

80 

6-375 

7-89 

85-74 

9-282 

10-77 

104-14 

80 

85 

6-876 

7-71 

93-45 

10-326 

11-58 

115-72 

85 

Age  at  I 

2ntrydO 

35 

2-817 

6-56 

6-56 

2-868 

6-66 

6-65 

85 

40 

2-975 

6-32 

12-88 

3-102 

6-69 

13-24 

40 

45 

3-157 

611 

18-99 

3-389 

6-56 

19-80 

46 

50 

3-367 

5-95 

24-94 

3-729 

668 

26-38 

50 

55 

8-608 

5-83 

30-77 

4-127 

6-67 

33-05 

55 

60 

3-882 

5-77 

36-54 

4-693 

6-83 

39-88 

60 

65 

4-188 

5-77 

42-31 

6-127 

7-07 

46-96 

66 

70 

4-525 

5-82 

48-18 

5-730 

7-37 

54-82 

70 

75 

4-891 

594 

64-07 

6-405 

7-78 

62-10 

76 

80 

5-272 

6-12 

60-19 

7131 

8-27 

70-37 

80 

85 

5-666 

6-36 

66-55 

7-905 

8-87 

79-24 

85 

Age  at  ] 

2iitry40 

45 

2-817 

5-46 

6-45 

2-858 

6-53 

6-53 

46 

50 

2-975 

5-25 

10-70 

8101 

5-48 

11-01 

50 

55 

3156 

510 

15-80 

3-388 

5-48 

16-49 

56 

60 

3-364 

5-00 

20-80 

3-723 

6-53 

22-02 

60 

65 

3-598 

4-96 

25-76 

4-111 

5-67 

27-69 

66 

70 

3-867 

4-96 

3072 

4-551 

5-86 

33-65 

70 

75 

4-141 

503 

35-75 

5-048 

613 

39-68 

76 

80 

4-440 

5-15 

40-90 

5-588 

6-48 

46-16 

80 

85 

4-753 

5-33 

46-23 

6-168 

6-92 

5308 

85 

Age  at  1 

Sntry  50 

55 

2-817 

4-55 

4-56 

2-858 

4-62 

4-62 

56 

60 

2-974 

4-42 

8-97 

3-101 

4-61 

9-23 

60 

65 

3-163 

4-35 

13-32 

3-383 

4-66 

13-89 

66 

70 

3-854 

4-32 

17-64 

8-708 

4-77 

18-66 

70 

75 

3-576 

4-34 

21-98 

4-077 

4-95 

28-61 

76 

80 

3-815 

4-43 

26-41 

4-483 

6-20 

28-81 

80 

85 

4-066 

4-56 

30-97 

4-925 

6-58 

34-34 

85 

Age  at] 

Sntry  60 

65 

2-817 

3-88 

3-88 

2-868 

8-94 

3-94 

65 

70 

2-973 

3-83 

7-71 

3-100 

3-99 

7-93 

70 

75 

3149 

3-82 

11-63 

3  376 

4-10 

12-03 

76 

80 

8-340 

3-87 

16-40 

3-686 

4*28 

16-81 

80 

85 

3-546 

3-98 

19-38 

4028 

4-62 

2088 

86 
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Ta.bi,e  B. — Bonuset/rom  Annual  Surplus  Margin  10«. 


Experience  H"«  5  per-cent 

Caah  Bonus  from  Surplus  Margin  2*901 

Age 

Cash  Bonus 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Age 

New                    Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

2-901 

8-10 

810 

25 

30 

3-233 

8-24 

16-34 

30 

35 

3-635 

8-46 

24-80 

35 

40 

4-121 

8-76 

33-56 

40 

45 

4-710 

911 

42-67 

45 

50 

5-426 

9-58 

52-25 

50 

55 

6-284 

1016 

62-41 

55 

60 

7-310 

10-86 

73-27 

60 

65 

8-513 

11-73 

85-00 

65 

70 

9-902 

12-74 

97-74 

70 

75 

11-495 

13-95 

111-69 

75 

80 

13-252 

15-37 

127-06 

80 

85 

15-174 

17-03 

144-09 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

85 

2-901 

6-75 

6-75 

35 

40 

3-233 

6-87 

13-62 

40 

45 

3-635 

7-03 

20-65 

45 

50 

4-123 

7-28 

27-93 

50 

55 

4-710 

7-61 

35-54 

55 

60 

5-412 

8-04 

43-58 

60 

65 

6-240 

8-60 

5218 

65 

70 

7-200 

9-27 

61-45 

70 

75 

8-304 

10-08 

71-53 

75 

80 

9-530 

1106 

82-59 

80 

85 

10-878 

12-21 

94-80 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40                                       | 

45 

2-901 

5-61 

5-61 

45 

50 

3-233 

5-71 

11-32 

50 

55 

3-634 

5-87 

17-19 

55 

60 

4-116 

6-12 

23-31 

60 

65 

4-687 

6-46 

29-77 

65 

70 

5-353 

6-89 

36-66 

70 

75 

6124 

7-43 

44-09 

75 

80 

6-987 

8-11 

52-20 

80 

85 

7-942 

8-91 

61-11 

85 

Age  at  Entry  50                                       | 

55 

2901 

4-69 

4-69 

55 

60 

3-232 

4-80 

9-49 

60 

65 

3-628 

5-00 

14-49 

65 

70 

4-094 

5-27 

19-76 

70 

75 

4-638 

5-63 

25-39 

75 

80 

5-254 

6-09 

31-48 

80 

85 

5-942 

6-67 

38-15 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

2-901 

400 

4-00 

65 

70 

3-230 

4-16 

816 

70 

75 

3-618 

4-39 

12-55 

75 

80 

4-064 

4-71 

17-26 

80 

85 

4-568 

513 

22-39 

85 
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Table  C- 

-Bonusts  from 

Single  Surplus 

Margin 

£1. 

EXPERIEKCE  H»»  3"/., 

Experience H»«3J»/Jexpkrience  H>«  4»/o 

Experience  H*«4^*/o 

Experience  H«  5*»/J 

1 

UtCftsh  Bonus  1*159 

lstCa»h  Bonus  1-188 

Ist  Cash  Bonus  1-217 

1st  Cash  Bonus  1-246 

Ist  Cash  Bonus  I -376 

1 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Reversionar>'  Bonus 

Reversiouar}'  Boniis 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Reversionary  Bonns 

New     1     Total 

New 

Total 

New     )     Total 

New 

Total 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

3-24 

3-24 

3-32 

3-32 

3-40 

3-40 

3-48 

348 

3-56 

3*56 

21 

30 

3-24 

•08 

3-40 

•17 

3-57 

•27 

3-75 

•87 

3-93 

« 

35 

8-24 

•09 

349 

•18 

3-75 

•29 

404 

•41 

4-34 

31 

40 

3-24 

•09 

3-58 

•19 

3-94 

•31 

435 

•45 

4-79 

M 

45 

3-24 

•09 

367 

•20 

414 

•34 

4-69 

•50 

5-29 

46 

50 

3-24 

•09 

376 

•21 

4-35 

•36 

505 

•55 

5-84 

9C 

56 

3-24 

•10 

3-86 

•22 

4-57 

•39 

54i 

•61 

6-45 

61 

GO 

3-24 

•10 

3-96 

-24 

481 

•42 

686 

•68 

713 

m 

65 

3*24 

•10 

4-06 

•25 

506 

•46 

6-32 

•75 

788 

m 

70 

3-24 

•10 

416 

•26 

5-32 

•50 

6-82 

•84 

8-72 

n 

75 

3-24 

•11 

4-27 

•28 

5-60 

•54 

786 

•93 

9-65 

71 

80 

3-24 

•11 

4-38 

•30 

5-90 

•59 

7-95 

104 

10-69 

m 

85 

3-24 

•12 

450 

•31 

621 

•64 

859 

116 

11-85 

m 

2-76 

Age  at  Entry  30 

2-90 

297 

2-97 

35 

2-70 

2-70 

2-76 

2-83 

2^83 

2-90 

31 

40 

2-70 

•07 

2-83 

•15 

298 

•23 

313 

•31 

3-28 

41 

45 

2-70 

•07 

2^90 

•15 

313 

•24 

3-37 

•34 

362 

4( 

50 

2-70 

•07 

2-97 

•16 

3-29 

•26 

3-63 

•38 

4-00 

di 

55 

2-70 

•08 

305 

•17 

346 

•28 

3-91 

•42 

442 

5« 

60 

2-70 

•08 

313 

•18 

3-64 

•30 

421 

•46 

4-88 

« 

65 

2-70 

•08 

3-21 

•19 

383 

•33 

454 

•52 

5*40 

m 

70 

2-70 

•08 

3-29 

•20 

4-03 

•36 

490 

•57 

5-97 

7< 

75 

2-70 

•09 

3-38 

•21 

4-24 

•39 

529 

•64 

6-61 

71 

80 

2-70 

•09 

3-47 

•22 

4-46 

•42 

5-71 

•71 

732 

8C 

86 

2-70 

•09 

3-56 

•24 

470 

•46 

617 

•79 

811 

89 

Age  at  Entry  40 

247 

247~ 

45 

2-24 

2-24 

2-30 

230 

2-35 

2-35 

2-41 

241 

41 

50 

2-24 

•06 

2-36 

•12 

2-47 

•19 

2-60 

•26 

273 

Si 

55 

2-24 

•06 

2-42 

•13 

2^60 

•20 

2-80 

•29 

302 

5j 

60 

2-24 

•06 

2-48 

•13 

273 

•22 

302 

•32 

3-34 

« 

65 

224 

•06 

2-54 

•14 

2^87 

•24 

326 

•35 

369 

6! 

70 

2-24 

•07 

2-61 

•15 

302 

•26 

3-52 

•39 

408 

71 

75 

2-24 

•07 

2-68 

•16 

318 

•28 

380 

•43 

451 

71 

80 

2-24 

•07 

2-75 

•17 

3-35 

•30 

410 

•48 

4-99 

» 

85 

2-24 

•07 

2-82 

•18 

353 

•33 

4-43 

•54 

5-53 

8S 

Age  at  Entry  50 

55 

1-87 

1-87 

1-92 

192 

1-97 

1-97 

201 

2^01 

206 

2-06 

5S 

60 

1-87 

•05 

1-97 

•10 

207 

•16 

217 

•22 

2-28 

60 

66 

1-87 

•05 

202 

•11 

2^18 

•17 

2-34 

•24 

2-52 

65 

70 

1-87 

•05 

2-07 

•11 

2-29 

•18 

2-52 

•27 

2-79 

TO 

75 

1-87 

•05 

212 

•12 

2-41 

•20 

272 

•30 

309 

75 

80 

1-87 

•06 

2-18 

•13 

254 

•22 

294 

•33 

8-42 

80 

85 

1-87 

•06 

2-24 

•13 

267 

•24 

818 

•37 

3-79 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

1-60 

1-60 

1-6  i 

1-64 

1-68 

1-68 

1^72 

1-72 

1-76 

176 

6C 

70 

1-60 

•01 

1-68 

•09 

1-77 

•14 

1^86 

•19 

195 

7( 

75 

1-60 

•04 

1-72 

•09 

186 

•15 

201 

•21 

216 

75 

80 

1-60 

•04 

1-76 

•10 

1-96 

•16 

217 

•23 

2-39 

8C 

85 

1-60 

•05 

1-81 

•10 

206 

•17 

2-3-i 

•26 

2^65 

88 
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Table  A'. — Experience  Sprague's  Select  Mortality  Tables  4tper-cent: 
all  JLoading  spent. 


Age 

Cash  Bonus 

Rkversiokary  Bonus 

Age 

Policy 

Bonus      1        Total 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

-1062 

-1^062 

-2-97 

-  2-97 

25 

30 

-1098 

-   -029 

-1127 

-2^87 

-   5-84 

30 

35 

•150 

-   -107 

•043 

•10 

-  5-74 

35 

40 

•475 

-   ^118 

•357 

•76 

-  4-98 

40 

45 

1025 

-   ^120 

•905 

175 

-  3-23 

46 

50 

1449 

-   -087 

1362 

2-40 

-      83 

50 

55 

1-746 

-   -024 

1-722 

2-78 

1-95 

55 

60 

2-294 

•064 

2-358 

3-50 

5-45 

60 

65 

2779 

•196 

2-975 

4^10 

955 

65 

70 

8-220 

•372 

3-592 

4-62 

14-17 

70 

75 

3-740 

•601 

4-341 

5-27 

19-44 

75 

80 

4-020 

•861 

4-881 

5-66 

2510 

80 

8p 

4-419 

1-179 

5-598 

6-28 

3138 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

35 

•475 

•475 

1-11 

1^11 

85 

40 

-  -024 

•023 

-  •ooi 

111 

40 

45 

•584 

•027 

•611 

i-i's 

2-29 

45 

50 

1052 

•062 

1114 

1-97 

4-26 

50 

55 

1-379 

•123 

1-502 

2-43 

6-69 

55 

60 

1-985 

•218 

2-203 

327 

9-96 

60 

65 

2-520 

•358 

2-878 

3-97 

13-93 

65 

70 

3007 

•542 

3-549 

4-57 

18-50 

70 

75 

3-582 

•784 

4-366 

5-30 

23-80 

75 

80 

3-891 

1053 

4-944 

5-74 

29-54 

80 

85 

4-331 

1386 

5-717 

6-42 

3596 

85 

Age  at  Entry  40 

45 

1129 

1-129 

219 

2-19 

45 

50 

•429 

•059 

•488 

•86 

305 

50 

55 

•805 

•088 

•893 

1-44 

4-49 

55 

60 

1^500 

•147 

1647 

245 

6-94 

60 

65 

2^115 

•249 

2364 

326 

10-20 

65 

70 

2-674 

•397 

3071 

3-95 

1415 

70 

75 

3-334 

•600 

3-934 

4-78 

18-93 

75 

80 

8688 

•838 

4-526 

5-25 

24-18 

80 

85 

4194 

1^135 

5-329 

5-98 

30-16 

85 

Age  at  Entry  50 

55 

2-210 

2210 

357 

357 

55 

60 

•672 

•117 

•789 

117 

4-74 

60 

65 

1-423 

•171 

1-594 

2-20 

694 

65 

70 

2105 

•270 

2-375 

8-06 

10-00 

70 

75 

2-910 

•424 

3-334 

4-05 

14-05 

75 

80 

3-343 

•622 

3-965 

4-60 

18-65 

80 

85 

3-960 

•875 

4-835 

5-42 

24-07 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

3-901 

3-901 

5-38 

538 

65 

70 

1-077 

•209 

1-286 

1-66 

7-04 

70 

75 

2-145 

•298 

2-443 

2-96 

1000 

75 

80 

2-719 

•443 

3162 

3-67 

13-67 

80 

85 

3536 

•642 

4178 

4-69 

18-36 

85 
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Experience  Sprague^s  Select  Mortality  Tables,  4  per-cent. 
Table  B'.  Table  C. 


BoNUsm  moM  Annual  Surpldb  llARanr  lOt. 

Bonuses  from  Single  Subflus 
Margin  £1 

Age 

GMhBoniu 

Reversionary  Bonus 

Revenlonaiy  Bonus 

Agb 

New        I         Total 

New 

Total 

Age  at  Entry  20 

25 

2-905 

811 

8-11 

3-55 

3-55 

25 

30 

2-897 

7-39 

15-50 

-09 

3-64 

30 

35 

3-100 

722 

22-72 

•16 

3-80 

35 

40 

3-282 

6-97 

29-69 

-17 

3-97 

40 

45 

3-534 

6-84 

36-53 

-18 

4-15 

45 

50 

8-803 

6-72 

43-25 

-20 

4-35 

50 

55 

4-071 

6-58 

49-83 

•20 

4-55 

55 

60 

4-445 

6-60 

56-43 

•22 

4-77 

60 

65 

4-845 

6-68 

6311 

-24 

501 

65 

70 

5-271 

6-78 

69-89 

-25 

5-26 

70 

75 

5-779 

702 

76-91 

-27 

5-53 

75 

80 

6-221 

722 

8413 

-28 

5-81 

80 

85 

6-766 

7-59 

91-72 

•31 

6-12 

85 

Age  at  Entry  30 

35 

2-892 

6-73 

6-73 

2-94 

2-94 

35 

40 

2-954 

6-28 

13-01 

13 

307 

40 

45 

3131 

606 

19-07 

•14 

3-21 

45 

50 

3-332 

5-88 

24-95 

-16 

3-36 

50 

55 

3-540 

5-72 

30-67 

•16 

3-52 

55 

60 

3-819 

5-68 

36-35 

•17 

3-69 

60 

65 

4-123 

5-68 

4203 

-18 

3-87 

65 

70 

4-452 

5-73 

47-76 

-20 

4^07 

70 

75 

4-841 

5-88 

53-64 

•21 

4-28 

75 

80 

5-191 

6-02 

59-66 

•22 

4-50 

80 

85 

5-617 

6-30 

65-96 

•24 

4-74 

85 

Age  at  Entry  4 

0 

45 

2-910 

5-63 

5-63 

2-47 

2-47 

45 

50 

2-969 

5-24 

10-87 

-12 

2-59 

50 

55 

3-132 

5-06 

15-93 

•12 

2-71 

55 

60 

3-337 

4-96 

20-89 

•13 

2-84 

60 

65 

3-568 

4-92 

25-81 

•14 

2-98 

65 

70 

3-821 

4-92 

80-73 

•15 

3-13 

70 

75 

4-119 

5-00 

35-73 

-16 

3-29 

75 

80 

4-398 

5-10 

40-83 

•17 

3-46 

80 

85 

4-734 

5-31 

46-14 

•18 

3-64 

85 

Age  at  Entry  5 

0 

55 

2-967 

4-79 

4-79 

2-12 

2-12 

55 

60 

2-973 

4-42 

9-21 

-10 

2-22 

60 

65 

3148 

4-34 

13-55 

•11 

2-33 

65 

70 

3-344 

4-30 

17-85 

•12 

2-45 

70 

75 

3-573 

4*34 

22-19 

•13 

2-58 

75 

80 

3-799 

4-41 

26-60 

-13 

2-71 

80 

85 

4-065 

4-56 

3116 

-14 

2-85 

85 

Age  at  Entry  60 

65 

3139 

4-33 

4-33 

1-95 

1-95 

65 

70 

2-985 

3-84 

8-17 

•10 

2-05 

70 

75 

3163 

3-84 

1201 

•11 

216 

75 

80 

8-348 

3-88 

15-89 

•11 

2-27 

80 

85 

8-563 

400 

19-89 

•12 

2-39 

85 
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Discussion. 

The  Pbesidekt  (Mr.  A.  Day)  congratulated  Mr.  Sunderland 
upon  the  paper  which  was  his  first  submitted  for  public  discussion. 
With  reference  to  the  statement  that  any  system  of  distribution  was 
equitable  which  the  policyholders  understood,  and  to  which  they  gave 
assent,  he  demurred  to  the  term  "  equitable  " :  what  was  really  meant 
was  rather  that  against  it  the  assured  could  not  have  ground  for 
complaint.  The  ordinary  public  seemed  to  show  a  decided  preference 
for  a  system  of  reversionary  bonuses  which  increased  at  each  division 
of  profits,  and  he  noticed  the  system  which  Mr.  Sunderland  had  laid 
before  them  had  a  tendency  to  produce  such  increasing  bonuses. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly  said  the  subject  was  a  very  old  and  vexed  one, 
and  might  be  generalized  as  the  equitable  distribution  of  surplus.  A 
rpugh-and-ready  method  by  which  bonuses  could  be  calculated,  and 
which  was  intelligible  to  the  public,  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  desired 
by  the  offices.  Notwithstanding  this,  they,  as  a  scientific  body, 
should  apply  their  scientific  knowledge  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
theoretically  equitable  under  all  the  varying  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Mr.  Sunderland  had  set  himself  the  following  problem : 
Given  an  office  yaluing  by  the  H^  3  per-cent  Tables,  how  to  ascertain 
what  reversionary  bonuses  could  be  added  at  each  quinquennium, 
assuming  that  the  share  of  the  surplus  allotted  to  each  policy  was 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  profit  accruing,  first  from  surplus 
loading,  and  secondly  from  surplus  interest,  and  that  interim  bonuses 
were  paid  on  claims  accruing  during  the  interval  between  the  valuation 
periods  on  the  same  basis,  supposing  that  the  actual  mortality  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  H^  Table,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  realized 
varied  from  3  per-cent  up  to  5  per-cent.  To  solve  this  problem, 
Mr.  Sunderland  had  calculated  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  rever- 
sionary bonuses  which  could  be  allotted — first,  in  respect  of  surplus 
interest  accruing  on  the  pure  premiums  paid  during  the  interval, 
and  on  the  reserves,  including  the  reserves  for  the  corresponding 
reversionary  bonus  previously  allotted;  secondly,  in  respect  of  the 
surplus  loading  of  10«.  per  annum  for  every  £100  assured,  and  surplus 
interest  on  the  reserves  for  corresponding  reversionary  bonuses ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  respect  of  a  single  surplus  payment  of  £1  on  an  assurance 
of  £100,  and  interest  on  the  reserves  for  corresponding  reversionary 
bonuses,  when  the  rate  of  interest  realized  was  3,  3|,  4,  4^,  and  5 
per-cent.  Given, those  tables,  he  showed  how  to  apply  them  in  a 
particular  case :  and  if  they  desired  at  any  time  to  find  what  bonuses 
could  be  given  by  that  method  of  distribution  when  the  valuation  is 
made  by  H**  3  per-cent,  and  the  experience  corresponded  either  with 
the  H**  Table,  or  the  Select  Mortality  Table,  Mr.  Sunderland  had 
given  them  the  means  of  at  once  doing  it.  He  had  shown  them  in 
the  hypothetical  office  what  such  bonuses  were  likely  to  be.  Pre-- 
sumably,  his  '*  hypothetical  office  **  was  a  fair  average  office,  and  the 
premiums  were  fair  average  premiums,  charged  by  offices  of  the 
present  day.  If  they  examined  the  table  they  would  find  that  taking 
the  age  at  entry  at  30,  the  bonus  for  the  first  quinquennium  was  7«. 
per-cent  per  annum,  in  the  following  quinquennium  it  was  £1  per- 
cent per  annum,  in  the  next  £1.  49.  per-cent,  and  so  it  increased 
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until  the  policy  was  40  years  old,  when  it  reached  ahout  £2  per-cent 
per  annum.  His  experience  was  that  the  public  wanted  to  begin  with 
2  per-cent,  and  to  have  it  increased  at  every  succeeding  period.  That 
consummation,  apparently,  was  not  going  to  arrive  yet,  in  the  light 
of  Mr.  Sunderland's  figures.  He  understood  that  Mr.  Sunderland 
considered  this  to  be  an  equitable  method  of  distribution.  That 
brought  him  to  the  question,  what  is  "equitable"?  The  object 
desired  was,  he  assumed,  to  give  every  policyholder  the  full  benefit  of 
what  he  paid,  both  in  respect  of  his  assurance  and  his  share  of  profits. 
If  they  were  making  4i  per-cent  or  4^^  per-cent  on  their  investments, 
could  it  be  "  equitable"  to  make  a  valuation  at  3  per-cent  P  By  so 
doing  they  were  providing  large  bonuses  for  future  policyholders  out 
of  profits  made  by  their  predecessors.  That  could  not  be  equitable. 
Then  was  it  equitable  to  debit  all  the  initial  expenditure  against  the 
accruing  profits  of  the  first  quinquennium  ?  They  incurred  tbe  heavy 
charge  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  going  to  receive  an  annuity 
during  the  assured*s  life.  Would  it  not  be  more  equitable  to  distribute 
the  initial  expenditure  over  that  period  ?  There  was  also  the  question 
of  profits  that  arose  from  lapses,  surrenders,  and  so  on,  which  had  not 
been  dealt  with ;  but  if  they  attempted  to  discover  in  that  way  what 
would  be  an  equitable  distribution,  considering  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  the  premiums  were  often  loaded,  they  would  be  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  He  thought  it  better  to  determine  first  what 
bonuses  were  going  to  be  given,  and  to  then  accommodate  their 
premiums  to  meet  them.  If  they  constructed  their  premiums 
equitably,  they  could  arrive  at  a  fairly  equitable  distribution.  In 
their  treatment  of  this  subject  hitherto  they  had  always  endeavoured 
to  evolve  a  uniform  system  of  distribution,  which  was  not  desirable. 
It  was  better  that  the  public  should  have  various  systems  set  before 
them. 

Mr.  Geoboe  King  said  the  paper  only  touched  the  threshold  of 
the  subject.  He  would  like  to  know  on  what  the  premiums  of  the 
hypothetical  office  were  based,  because,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  they 
were  not  verv  suitable  premiums,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  such 
elaborate  tables  as  had  been  based  upon  them  would  be  of  very  much 
service.  The  premiums  seemed  too  low  for  the  early  ages  and  too 
high  for  the  older,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  tbe  bonuses  came  out 
so  small  at  some  of  the  younger  ages  of  entry.  He  (Mr.  King)  did 
not  think  they  could  so  completely  distribute  the  expenses  for  the 
various  ages  at  entry  as  to  enable  them  to  say  how  much  was  con- 
tributed to  profits  by  a  policy  taken  out  at  the  age  of  30,  and  how 
much  by  one  taken  out  at  the  age  of  60.  There  were  other  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  making  an  exact  calculation  from  age  to  age ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  tables  given,  if  taken  in  a  broader  way,  would  be 
very  useful.  On  the  general  question  of  the  distribution  of  surplus, 
one  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  rate  of  expenses  seemed  to  go  up, 
while  the  rate  of  interest  had  rather  a  tendencv  to  come  down.  The 
natural  result  would  be  that  bonuses  should  also  have  a  tendency  to 
come  down :  but  bonuses  seemed  to  be  steadily  increasing.  This  was 
not  entirely  because  of  the  lighter  mortality,  but  was  due  mainly  to 
the  tendency  to  keep  larger  reserves.  Was  it  right  to  make  such 
large  reserves,  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  larger  bonus  available 
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in  consequence  of  making  them  ?  If  these  larger  reserves  were  not 
made,  if  they  divided  up  to  the  hilt,  the  result  would  be  practically  to 
give  a  uniform  cash  bonus  throughout  the  duration  of  the  policy,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair,  under  those  circumstances,  to  give  a  uniform, 
still  less  an  increasing,  reversionary  bonus.  But  if  they  made  a  much 
larger  reserve  by  valuing  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the  effect  was 
to  keep  back  part  of  the  surplus  accruing  from  the  present  policy- 
holders, and  to  make  it  a  fund  for  giving  bonuses  in  future.  It  would 
not  be  fair  so  to  keep  back  the  surplus  from  existing  policyholders, 
in  order  to  give  larger  bonuses  to  future  members  who  had  not 
contributed  to  it ;  but  if  they  had  some  system  by  which  those  whose 
bonuses  were  kept  back  at  the  beginning  got  a  larger  bonus  later  on, 
that  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  These  considerations  led-  to  the 
result  that  if  they  made  larger  reserves  than  required  for  safety,  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  give  a  larger  bonus  to  the  older  policies  than 
to  the  more  recent  ones.  The  instinct  of  the  public  for  an  increasing 
reversionary  bonus  seemed  to  be  a  true  one,  provided  they  made  larger 
reserves  to  meet  it.  He  had  made  the  following  table,  founded  upon 
Mr.  Sunderland's  hypothetical  office,  by  grouping  together  all  the 
ages  at  entry : 


Mr.  Sunderland**  Hypothetical  Office  Reversionary  Bonus. 
Ayes  at  Entry. 


All 


Duration 

New 

Total 

New  Bonua 

per-cent 

per  annum  on 

Sum  Asuured 

New  Bonus 
per-cent  per  an. 

of 
.Aasurance 

BonuB  per 
£100 

Bonus  to 
Date 

on  Sum  Assured 

and  previous 

Bonuses 

5 

2-34 

2-34 

•47 

•45 

10 

5-66 

800 

113 

1-05 

15 

6-66 

14-66 

1-33 

1-16 

20 

7-62 

22-28 

1-52 

1-24 

25 

8-60 

30-88 

1-72 

1-31 

30 

911 

39-99 

1-82 

1-30 

35 

10-05 

50-04 

201 

1-34 

40 

10-56 

60-60 

211 

1-31 

45 

11-54 

7214 

2-31 

1-34 

50 

12-14 

84-28 

2-43 

1-32 

55 

1316 

97-44 

2-63 

1-33 

60 

13-93 

111-87 

2-79 

1-33 

65 

1505 

126-42 

3-01 

1-33 

The  bonuses  per-cent  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured  alone,  in  the  first 
quinquennium,  thus  came  out  10«.,  in  the  second  £1.  3«.,and  increased 
steadily,  until  at  the  end  of  65  years  they  reached  3  per-cent  per 
aimum.  This  confirmed  figures  that  he  had  gathered  from  various 
sources  as  to  the  effect  of  valuing  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  making 
a  higher  one.  A  difference  of  1  per-cent  in  the  rate  of  interest  would 
just  about  keep  up  a  uniform  reversionary  bonus  of  £1.  5*.  per-cent 
per  annum  on  the  sum  assured  alone.  In  the  assumed  case  there  was 
a  difference  of  25«.  per-cent  in  the  rate  of  interest.  If  they  took 
the  percentage  per  annum  of  the  bonuses  on  existing  bonuses,  as  well 
as  on  the  sum  assured,  the  figures  were  still  more  remarkable.     The 
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bonus  was  the  same  for  the  first  quinqaennium  under  each  plan,  in 
the  second  it  went  up  to  £1.  1«.,  arter  the  third  it  became  practically 
uniform,  varying  from  £1.  6«.  4td,  up  to  about  £1.  6«.  lOd.  Taking 
the  various  ages  at  entry  together,  they  got  rid  of  most  of  the  causes 
of  disturbance.  Formerly  he  did  not  think  they  could  get  equity  by 
distributing  surplus  as  a  uniform  percentage  on  the  sum  assured  and 
existing  bonuses,  but  he  had  come  to  a  different  view,  and  the  figures 
Mr.  Sunderland  had  placed  before  them  seemed  to  confirm  his  more 
recent  opinion.  If  they,  in  those  cases,  gave  a  uniform  cash  bonus,  or 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  loading  on  their  premiums,  injustice 
would  be  done.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Sunderland's  figures  that  even 
giving  a  uniform  percentage  on  the  sum  assured  and  the  previous 
bonuses  gave  too  much  to  recent  assurances,  but  that  was  partly 
owing  to  Mr.  Simderland's  treatment  of  expenses.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Manly  that  it  was  not  fair  to  charge  the  whole  of  the  initial 
expenditure  against  the  first  bonus  of  a  particular  policy.  A  great 
deal  of  the  initial  expenditure  was  incurred  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
therefore  a  certain  proportion  might,  for  bonus  purposes,  be  thrown 
over  the  whole  business.  He  (Mr.  King)  had  been  apparently  advo- 
cating the  distribution  of  surplus  by  way  of  a  uniform  percentage  of 
reversionary  bonus  on  sum  assured  and  existing  bonuses,  but  he  did 
not  mean  that  that  was  necessarily  the  best,  much  less  the  only 
method  of  meting  out  rough  justice.  There  might  be  other  wavs 
equally  good,  and  he  urged  that  they  must  not  only  think  of  the 
premiums  they  had  charged,  but  also  of  their  system  of  valuation, 
when  they  proceeded  to  select  a  method  of  distributing  surplus. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Habvey  remarked  that  Mr.  Sunderland  had  referred  to 
his  (Mr.  Harvey's)  formula  as  approximate,  and  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  one  given  by  himself  g^ve  closer  results.  He  would,  there- 
fore, reproduce  his  formula,  so  that  it  might  at  once  be  seen  wherein 
it  differed  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Sunderland.  In  furtherance  of 
that  purpose,  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  his  formula  were  presented 
in  rather  a  different  form  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  given  in  the 
Journal,     His  formula  was : 

{n-CPc+r+cP'x)}  (l+O  (1+*])'-^  .    .    .    .    (1) 
P.(,_0(i±^ (2) 

,v.[.'(n- »•')*-  »(i + 0*] +»+iV,[.-(i +»-')»-»-(i + 0»] 

+  ...+[,+4Vx(»-'+»-)] (3) 

«B,[A,+,[»'(H-i')* -»(1 +  »■)*] +A,+«+i[»'(l+ O'-iCl +»■)*] 

+  ...+[A,+,+4(»-'-»)] (4) 

The  dashed  letters  here  represented  the  actual  experience,  and  the 
undashed  letters  the  assumed  experience ;  whereas  the  converse  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Sunderland's  formula.  The  four  parts  of  his 
(Mr.  Harvey's)  formula  gave — 1.  The  profit  from  the  unspent 
loading;  2.  The  profit  from  the  surplus  interest  on  the  pure 
premiums ;  8.  The  profit  from  the  surplus  interest  on  the  policy- 
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yalaes ;  4.  The  profit  from  the  surplus  interest  on  the  honus- values. 
Parts  (1)  and  (2)  of  his  formula  would  be  seen  to  be  identical  with 
Mr.  Sunderland's,  for 

might  be  variable  or  constant  as  we  pleased.  On  comparing  parts  (3) 
and  (4),  however,  a  difference  would  be  observed,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
Mr.  Sunderland's  reasoning  was  fallacious.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  a  very  simple  one.  Given  two  companies,  one  of  which  realized 
i  on  its  investments,  and  the  other  i,  i'>i,  and  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  funds  in  each  office  were  equal 
and  remained  constant  for  a  quinquennium.  Then  the  office  which 
invested  at  i'  would  gain  in  interest  on  each  unit  of  its  funds 

(i+0»-i    .(i+ty-i 

over  that  of  the  office  which  only  realized  i,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Sunderland  the  gain  would  only  be 


and  he  thereby  understated  the  gain  in  interest  by 

Mr.  Sunderland's  formula  became,  when  corrected,  identical  with  his 
own.  The  subject  of  increasing  expenditure  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  too  much  attention  could  hardly  be  given  to  the  effect 
produced  by  such  expenditure  on  the  bonuses.  The  method  of 
distributing  bonuses  was  described  in  the  paper  he  had  read  to  the 
Institute  a  few  years  ago,  the  object  being  to  find  the  equity  of  some 
of  the  methods  at  present  in  use.  He  there  showed  that  where  there 
was  a  small  surplus  interest  of,  say,  i  per-cent,  a  reversionary  bonus  of 
a  constant  percentage  on  the  sums  assured  for  each  premium  paid 
during  a  quinquennium  gave  results  identical  with  those  of  his  formula, 
and  where  the  surplus  interest  was  a  little  higher,  the  allocation  of  a 
reversionary  bonus  by  a  percentage  on  the  sum  assured  and  previous 
bonuses  gave  results  very  near  the  truth  indeed. 

Mr.  Jas.  Chibholic  said  that  his  impression  was  that  the  bonuses 
had  a  tendency  to  be  larger  about  thirty  years  ago  than  they  were 
now.  Competition  between  the  offices  then  took  the  form  of  giving 
large  bonuses  in  place  of  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  get 
business.  The  main  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  paper  was  shown 
in  the  table  containing  the  results  worked  out  on  Mr.  Sprague's 
experience.  It  would  be  found  that  those  results  showed  that  such 
experience  would  not  allow  an  office  charging  the  rates  assumed  by 
Mr.  Sunderland  to  give  a  reversionary  compound  bonus  on  the  sum 
assured,  and  previous  bonuses  of  dO<.  per-cent,  which  was  the  ideal 
that  so  many  insurance  companies  aimed  at.  The  paper  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  actuaries  in  rather 
laying  by  further  portions  of  the  surpluses  in  the  reserves  than  in 
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increasing^  the  bonuses.  The  total  bonuses  by  Mr.  Sprague's  experi- 
ence were  less  for  the  ages  of  20,  30,  and  40,  than  they  were  by  the 
H**,  while  for  the  ages  of  50  and  60  it  was  the  reverse.  Was  not 
that  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  H**  premium  entered  into  both  sets 
of  calculations,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  too  small  a 
quantity  for  the  lower  ages,  whereas,  for  the  higher  ages,  it  was  too 
large,  and  therefore  produced  too  small  a  bonus  at  the  higher  ages  by 
the  H**  experience  as  compared  with  Mr.  Sprague's  experience,  and 
too  large  a  bonus  at  the  younger  ages.  Instead  of  going  into  these 
details  of  calculation  in  order  to  find  out  what  bonus  they  could  afford 
to  give,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Manly *8  opinion,  that  the  simpler  way 
was  to  equate  the  premiums  to  the  benefit  intended  to  be  given, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  valuation  system  must  accord  with 
both.  He  advocated  the  doing  away  with  the  bonus  system  altogether. 
Its  origin  was  that  the  premiums  at  first  charged  were  based  upon  the 
only  known  data  to  the  actuaries  of  the  day — the  Northampton,  and 
then  the  Carlisle  Table, — and  were  loaded  with  a  very  large  margin, 
really  more,  as  it  has  turned  out,  than  was  suflicient  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Now  that  they  had  attained  to  a  more 
accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  what  the  proper  premium  ought  to 
be,  there  was  no  reason  for  making  these  large  additions.  They  must 
have  some  margin  for  safety,  but  nothing  like  that  included  in  the 
old  premiums.  Offices  started  within  the  last  thirty  years  brought 
out  lower  rates  of  premium  than  the  older  offices  for  "with-profit" 
policies,  and  there  was  now  a  movement  in  favour  of  deferred  bonuses, 
and  the  meaning  of  that  was  that  the  same  tendency  was  in  progress 
— cutting  down  profit  margins,  and  approximating  profit  rates  to 
non-profit  rates  by  deferring  the  payment  of  the  bonus  as  long  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Qt.  H.  Ryan  said  that  no  subject  of  greater  practical 
importance  was  ever  discussed  at  their  meetings.  The  treatment  of 
it  in  Mr.  Sunderland's  paper  was  unavoidably  partial  and  incomplete. 
Although  the  title  of  the  paper  would  cover  a  wider  compass,  the 
author  had  dealt  only  with  the  bonuses  arising  from  surplus  premiums 
and  surplus  interest  on  whole-life  policies.  The  mode  of  distribution 
of  bonuses  on  whole-life  policies  had  in  many  cases  been  fixed  by  deed, 
or  by  practice  and  precedent  long  established.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
regard  to  other  forms  of  assurance  which  had  more  lately  sprung  into 
existence,  notably  the  endowment  assurance  system.  The  methods 
employed  by  different  companies  in  distributing  profits  upon  endow- 
ment assurance  policies  were  extraordinarily  diverse,  and  anyone 
taking  up  the  broad  question  of  distribution  of  surplus  might 
advantageously  direct  his  attention  to  the  important  subject  of 
endowment  assurance  bonuses.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Manly  that 
questions  of  bonus  could  not  be  regulated  by  hard  and  fast  adherence 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  mathematical  equity.  The  subject  was 
far  too  general  and  practical  in  its  nature  for  that.  Were  bonuses  to 
be  allotted  according  to  such  fixed  principles  as  Mr.  Sunderland  had 
set  out,  they  would  be  constantly  having  conflicts  arising  between  the 
true  and  false  bases  of  valuation.  Nevertheless,  such  enquiries  as 
Mr.  Sunderland's  were  of  very  great  value,  because  they  prevented 
offices  from  breaking  adrift  entirely  from  considerations  of  scientific 
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fitness.  They  also  appeared  to  have  a  real  practical  value  as  indicating 
how  they  could  preserve  equity,  not  merely  among  poHcies  of  different 
ages^  but  among  the  different  classes  of  members.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  a  matter  of  so  much  concern  whether  they  gave  to  an 
entrant,  at  the  several  stages  of  his  policy,  the  exact  equivalent  of  his 
share  of  the  surplus,  as  whether  they  gave  to  endowment  assurance 
policyholders  and  other  members  of  special  classes  of  assurance  their 
fair  and  proper  shares.  The  tendency  of  the  present  time  was,  no 
doubt,  to  give  too  large  bonuses  to  recent  entrants  in  regard  to  whole- 
life  policies  \  and  Mr.  Sunderland's  figures  fully  confirmed  this  view. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  that  which  he  need  not  dwell  upon. 
He  considered  the  hypothetical  office  table  given  in  the  paper 
possessed  more  value  than  the  other  tables,  which  appeared  to  be 
merely  specimen  or  test  tables  framed  upon  arbitrary  bases  with 
regard  to  the  expenses  and  interest-yield  of  offices.  The  hypothetical 
office  table,  however,  took  premiums  which  might  be  regarded  as 
fairly  normal,  and  the  assumption  that  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
expense  was  not  out  of  the  way.  Hence,  the  results  were  important  as 
showing  the  probable  working  of  an  average  company.  With  regard 
to  the  formula  used  for  interpolation  (p.  363),  he  suggested  that 
Mr.  Sunderland  should  give  the  general  formula  of  which  it  was  a 
particular  instance.     This,  he  thought,  was  as  follows : 

and  would  be  found  in  the  Journal  (xi,  p.  69),  in  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
paper  on  Interpolation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  SuxDEBLAND,  in  reply,  said  it  was  possible  he  had 
not  made  the  drift  of  his  paper  quite  clear.  He  gathered  from 
Mr.  Manly's  remarks  that  he  considered  the  hypothetical  office  was 
put  forward  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it.  It,  however, 
was  merely  an  illustration  of  the  tables  he  had  introduced,  and  was 
quite  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  the  paper,  which  was  to  show 
how,  from  the  three  tables.  A,  B,  and  C,  any  ordinary  office  which 
experienced  the  H*'  mortality  and  valued  by  H^  3  per-cent,  might 
calculate  a  bonus  table  to  fit  its  own  case.  He  did  not  advocate  this 
hypothetical  office  as  being  typical,  and  the  office  premiums  had,  in 
fact,  been  taken  to  a  great  extent  at  random.  It  was  not  worth 
while  going  to  any  considerable  trouble  to  calculate  a  table  of 
premiums,  since  no  table  could  be  formed  which  would  satisfy  every- 
one. Each  office  had  its  own  table  of  premiums,  and  if  it  experienced 
the  H^  mortality,  and  valued  by  H^  3  per-cent,  could,  from  the  A, 
B,  and  C  tables,  without  difficulty  form  its  own  bonus  table  in  the 
way  he  had  illustrated.  He  had  selected  one  of  the  most  difficult 
cases,  namely,  where  it  was  necessary  to  interpolate  between  the 
tables  for  four  different  rates  of  interest.  In  a  great  many  cases,  of 
course,  this  interpolation  would  be  unnecessary.  He  could  not  agree 
that  to  form  the  4i  per-cent  tables  a  simple  interpolation  between 
those  at  4  per-cent  and  those  at  4 J  per-cent  would  be  sufficient.  He 
was  able  to  state  that  that  course  would  introduce  considerable  errors 
at  the  higher  policy  ages.     He  could  not  appreciate  the  force  of 
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Mr.  Manly's  objections  to  a  3  per-cent  valuation.  It  was,  in  bis 
opinion,  very  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  offices,  that  a  low  rate  of 
interest  should  be  used  in  the  valuations.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
at  present  declining,  and  there  seemed  to  him  a  good  prospect  of  this 
decline  continuing  in  the  future.  Policyholders  reaped  the  advantage 
of  a  low  valuation-rate  of  interest,  both  in  increas^  security  and  in 
future  profits.  Nor  could  he  see  how  it  was  practicable  to  carry  out 
with  equity  Mr.  Manly's  suggestion  of  a  bonus  distribution  on  a  pre- 
determined plan,  the  premiums  being  calculated  to  provide  these 
bonuses,  since  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  the  hypotheses  made 
in  calculating  the  table  of  premiums  would  accord  with  future 
experience.  Mr.  Harvey  appeared  to  consider  that  the  formulas 
in  the  paper  were  approximations.  They  were,  however,  under  the 
hypotheses  made,  not  approximately,  but  exactly,  correct.  The 
question  of  the  distribution  of  profits  among  endowment  assurances 
had  not  been  overlooked  by  him,  but  it  was  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper. 


^Jubilee  Address  to  the  Queen. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
May  it  please  youb  Majesty^ 

We,  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  Incorporated  by  your  Royal  Charter,  beg  leave  humbly 
to  approach  your  Majesty  with  our  most  respectful  and  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  your 
Majesty^s  prosperous  and  beneficent  reign. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  we 
recognize  with  profound  satisfaction  the  growth,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  of  National  greatness  and  all  that  tends  to  the 
consolidation  of  Empire;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
the  confident  belief  that  nothing  in  the  history  of  your  Majesty's 
reign  will  be  more  memorable,  or  be  found  to  have  done  more 
to  strengthen  the  State,  than  the  progress  which,  under  your 
Majesty's  fostering  care,  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
Institutions  tending  to  create  and  encourage  provident  habits. 
Among  these  are  included  Savings  Banks,  Building  Societies, 
and  the  various  forms  of  co-operation  by  aid  of  which  small 
means  are  accumulated  or  economized ;  Friendly  Societies 
providing  against  sickness  and  the  wants  of  old  age,  with  their 
wide-reaching    ramifications    and    subtle   influences    for    good ; 

*  For  reference  to  this  Address,  see  the  account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  given  on  p.  408. 
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and;  lastly^  those  more  prominent  and^  in  respect  of  their 
magnitude^  more  important  Institutions — the  Life  Assurance 
Societies  of  the  Kingdom — the  guidance  of  which  is  our  special 
privilege  and  concern. 

In  the  recent  grant  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  a  Royal 
Charter^  by  the  terms  of  which  there  is  confided  to  us  the  duty 
of  extending  and  improving  the  data  and  methods  of  actuarial 
science^  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  increased  dignity  given 
to  our  calling,  and  rejoice  to  see  a  new  proof  of  the  anxious 
solicitude  which  your  Majesty  has  ever  shown,  not  only  for 
the  extension  and  development,  but  also  for  the  wise  direction 
on  sound  principles,  of  Provident  Institutions  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  your  people. 

And,  finally,  we  humbly  pray  that  your  Majesty's  reign  may 
be  long  continued,  becoming  day  by  day  more  famous  as  that 
in  which  individual  thrift  has  so  conspicuously  increased  the 
National  prosperity. 

Given  under  the   Common   Seal  of  the   said   Institute, 
June  14th,  1887. 

ARCHIBALD  DAY,  President, 


GEORGE   S.  CRISFORD,  ^    Honorary 
T.  E.  YOUNG,  5  Secretaries, 


SYLLABUS  OF  PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  Mb.  SPRAGUE 

FOB  ESSAYS  UPON  THE   FOLLOWING   SUBJECT. 

On  the  EquitahU  Distribution  of  the  Profits  of  a  Mutual  L\fe  Office, 
when  it  is  a  condition  of  the  contract  between  the  Members  that  no 
Policy  shall  receive  any  share  qf  the  Profits  until  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  time,  which  may  be  either  a  fixed  term  of  years  for  all 
Policies,  or  may  depend  upon  the  aye  at  entry,  or  upon  the  Premium 
paid,  

The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Sprague  has  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal  the 
sum  of  £70,  which  sum  is  to  he  applied  in  giving  two  Prizes,  namely, 
£50  to  the  author  of  the  hest  Essay  upon  this  suhject,  and  £20  to 
the  author  of  the  second  hest  Essay,  or  is  to  b^  otherwise  divided 
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between  two  or  more   Essayists,  if  and  as  the  Adjudicators  may 
recommend. 

Without  restricting  Candidates  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject, 
it  is  suggested  that  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
arrangements  that  must  be  made  in  order  to  secure  that  justice  shall 
be  done  as  between  entrants  of  the  same  age  who  join  the  office  at 
different  times;  but  Candidates  are  not  debarred  from  considering 
what  scale  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  justice  as  between  entrants  of  different  ages  who  join  at  the 
same  time. 


CONDITIONS  OP  THE   COMPETITION. 

1.  That  the  Competition  be  open  to  all  Members  of  the  Institute. 

2.  That  the  Essays  be  sent  in  to  the  President  of  the  Institute  before  or  on 

4  May  1888. 

{If  Sssays  are  toritten  in  a  foreign  language,  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  literal  English  transUUton.) 

3.  That  the  names  of  the  Competitors  be  sent  in  under  seal,  with  a  Motto  corres- 

ponding to  one  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Essay ;  the  Motto  and  Essay  not  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Competitor. 

4.  That  the  Essay  or  Essays  to  which  a  Prize  may  be  awarded  be  the  property  of 

the  Institute. 

5.  That  a  Prize  or  Prizes  be  only  awarded  if  the  Adjudicators  shall  consider  an 

Essay  or  Essays  to  be  worthy  of  the  distinction. 

6.  That  unsuccessful  Essays  be  returned,  on  application  at  the  Institute,  with  the 

cori'esponding  envelopes  unopened. 


Note  on  the  Word  ''Actuary:' 

[From  A  Neve  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  LL.D.     (Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1884-.)] 

Actuary:  (adaptation  of  Latin  actuari-us,  an  amanuensis,  a 
keeper  of  accounts,  formed  on  actus,  act). 

1.  A  registrar  or  clerk,  a  notary :  an  officer  appointed  to  write 

down  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  a  court.     Still  used  in 

the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

1553.  Fox,  A,  ^  M.  in  Cobbett's  State  Trials,  I,  628  : 

''  Requiring  also  the  copies  as  well  of  the  articles  as  of 

his  protestation,  of  the  Actuaries." — 1658.  Bramhall, 

Consecr.  Bishops^  iii,  30 :    "  The  same  publick  Notary 

who  was  principall  Actuary  both  at  Cardinall  Pole^s 

consecration  and  Archbishop  Parker's.*' — 1667.  Cham- 

berlayne,  St,  Qrt,  Brit.,  I,  II,  viii  (1743),  73:  "To 

this   Court    (of    Arches)    belongeth    an    Actuary,   a 

Registrar,  and  a  Beadle.     The  office  of  the  Actuary  is 

to  attend  the  Court,  set  down  the  Judge's  decrees." — 
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1717.  Blount,  Law  Diet,:    ^^ Actuary  (actuarius)  is 
the  Scribe  that  registers  the  acts  and  Constitutions  of 
the   Convocation.'* — 1879.    Whitaker's  Alman,,  155, 
Conv,  of  Prov,  of  Cant. :   "  (Officers)  Yicar-Qeneral, 
Registrar,  Actuary.*' 
t2.  The  managing  Secretary  or  Accountant  of  a  public  Com- 
pany.    Obs, 
1804.  W.  Taylor,  in  Ann.  Bev.,  II,  238  :  "  The  Managers 
and  Actuaries  of  our  public  Companies." 
8.  An  official  in  an  Insurance  office,  whose  duty  it  is  to  compile 
statistical  tables  of  mortality,  and  estimate  therefrom  the 
necessary  rates  of  premium,  &c. ;  or  one  whose  profession 
it  is  to  solve,  for  Insurance  Companies  or  the  public,  all 
monetary  questions  that  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
separate  or  combined  effect  of  Interest  and  Probability, 
in  connection  with   the   duration  of    human  life,   the 
average  proportion  of  losses  due  to  fire  or  other  accidents, 
&c. 
1849.  Macaulay,  Mist.  Eng.,  I,  283:    "An   Actuary  of 
eminent  skill  subjected  the  ancient  parochial  registers 
of   baptisms,  marriages  and  burials,  to  all  the  tests 
which  the  modem  improvements  in  statistical  science 
enabled  him  to  apply."— 1859.  Q.  Rev.,  No.  211,  75 : 
"  Many  Actuaries  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  that 
basis  for  life  assurance  and  annuity  calculations." 


NOTES. 

(i)  Obsolete  setuet,  like  obsolete  words,  have  f  prefixed. 

(ii)  "  Obs."  means  obsolete. 

(iii)  The  quotations  illustrate  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  word,  showing  the  age 
of  the  word  generally  and  of  its  various  senses  particularly,  the  earliest,  and,  in 
obsolete  words  or  senses,  the  latest,  known  instances  of  its  occurrence  being 
always  quoted.  (Tlie  years  named  are  those  in  which  the  stated  uses  of  the  word 
occurred.) 

(iv)  The  sections  1,  2,  and  3,  show  the  several  stages  in  the  history  of  the  use 
of  the  word. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  LEVIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Sib, — The  following  problem  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
valuations  of  small  Friendly  Societies,  namely :  Let  there  be  m 
members  in  a  society,  and  let  there  be  upon  the  death  of  each  member 
a  levy  of  1  paid  by  each  remaining  member.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  value  of  all  the  levies. 

The  only  published  solutions  that  I  know  of  were  given  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Hardy  in  a  letter  to  the  Insurance  Record  of  10  Sept.  1880. 
He  there  demonstrated  the  three  formulas 
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w=|a^, (1) 


w 


=  ^i)A^ (2) 


2 


W=«,«{^^i^-«,4 (3) 

where  all  the  members  are  assumed  to  be  of  one  age,  ^,  and  where  the 
symbol  W  is  used  to  represent  the  value  of  the  levies. 

Mr.  Hardy  in  his  letter  also  showed  that  formulas  1  and  3  give 
only  approximate  solutions,  since  they  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  fraction  of  an  individual  dying,  and  the  remaining  fraction  paying 
the  proportionate  part  of  a  levy;  but  that  formula  2  is  rigidly 
accurate. 

For  Mr.  Hardy's  solutions  your  readers  may  be  referred  to  his 
letter.  My  present  object  is  to  give  au  exceedingly  simple  and 
elegant  demonstration  ot  formula  2,  which  has  been  supplied  to  me  by 
Mr.  Hubert  Ansell. 

Let  each  of  the  ;;*  members  be  supposed  to  have  effected  several 
assurances,  namely,  one  upon  the  life  of  each  remaining  member 
jointly  with  his  own,  but  so  that  there  are  no  duplicate  pairs.  Then 
it  will  happen  that  on  the  death  of  every  member,  since  he  is  assured 
jointly  with  every  other  member  of  the  Society,  there  will  become 
payable  as  many  sums  of  1  as  there  are  surviving  members ;  and  this 
is  the  same  sum  as  would  be  paid  if  a  levy  of  1  were  made  upon  each 
surviving  member.  Therefore  the  present  value  of  the  levies  must  be 
the  same  as  the  present  value  of  the  assurances  supposed  to  have  been 

effected,  namely, — -  A^x ;  the  number  of  assurances  being  the 

number  of  combinations  that  may  be  made  of  m  things  taken  two  at  a 

time,  or  —^^^ —  • 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ansell' s  solution,  as  given  above,  may  be  made  a 
little  clearer  by  means  of  a  slight  modification.  Instead  of  assuming 
joint-life  assurances,  let  each  member  effect  a  contingent  assurance  on 
the  life  of  each  other  member  against  his  own  life,  by  means  of  which 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  levies  as  they  arise.  The  value  of  the  levies 
will  then  be  exactly  equal  to  the  value  of  aH  the  contingent  assurances. 
The  value  of  each  contingent  assurance  is  AJjj,  which  is  equal  to  iA«c. 
There  are  m  members,  each  of  whom  effects  m—1  contingent  assurances, 
so  that  there  are  m{m^\)  such  assurances  at  the  outset,  and  therefore 

their  aggregate  value  is — -  A^^p,  as  before. 

When  all  the  members  are  not  of  one  age,  an  average  age  must  be 
found,  and  this  may  conveniently  be  done  by  means  of  Mr.  Makeham's 
formula  for  the  law  of  human  mortality. 

Theoretically,  formula  2  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  If  members  secede 
from  the  Society,  or  if  new  members  join,  the  value  of  the  levies. 
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even  as  regards  the  original  members  who  remain,  is  changed;  and 
isliere  is  no  practical  me&od  by  which  account  can  be  taken  of  these 
oauses  of  disturbance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

92.  Cheapside,  London,  JE.C.  GEORGE    KING. 

26  May  1887. 


[We  hope  to  place  before  our  readers^  in  our  next  issue^  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.G.F.  Hardy  on  the  above  subject. — Ed.  J./.-4.] 


INSURANCES  AGAINST  ISSUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 

Sib, — You  have  on  two  occasions,  namely  in  January  1877  and 
January  1882,  given  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  the  Issue 
Insurances  in  force  according  to  the  latest  returns ;  and  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  see  the  following  table,  in  which  the  information  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  The  figures  are,  in  all  cases,  taken 
from  the  five  Blue-Books  containing  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of 
the  years  1881  to  1885  inclusive,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian 
and  the  Sovereign  Offices,  which  made  no  return  during  those  years, 
in  consequence  of  their  investigations  being  made  at  intervals  of 
seven  and  six  years  respectively.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  I  have 
used  the  figures  given  in  the  vsduation  returns  to  31  December  1885, 
which  will  appear  in  the  Blue-Book  of  1886. 

There  hsus  been  a  very  great  development  of  this  class  of  business 
during  the  period  embraced  by  the  returns,  as  will  be  at  once  seen 
from  the  following  sununary. 


Date  of 
Table 

Number  of 
Policiea 

Net  Sums 
Assured 

Net  Premiums 
Received 

Average 
Premium 
per-cent 

1877 
1882 
1887 

261 
383 
639 

£ 

876,558 

1,264,166 

1,696,747 

£ 

62,238 

97,495 

116,704 

6-75 
7-51 
6*82 

The  general  result  is  that  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
transactions  have  about  doubled  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The 
average  premium  is  now  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1877, 
but  in  1882  it  was  somewhat  higher. 


Edinburgh, 

10  March  1887. 


I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  B.  SPRAGUE. 

2  E  2 
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Kbt  Amoumts, 

o. 

DBOUCTINO 

Gross  Amoukts 

uS 

Reassurances 

Name 

Date  of 
Valuation 

6-5 
1^ 

Bums 
Insured 

Pre- 

miums 

Received 

Sums 
Insured 

Pre- 
miums 
Received 

Reserve 

Arm 

Prend 

per-ci 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Qnardian  . 

31  Dec.  1884 

107 

289^58 

17,638 

894,854 

23,865 

19,174 

6^ 

Eqnity  and  Law 

31  Dec.  1884 

80 

256,666 

17,677 

333,609 

23,469 

28,469 

7^ 

Eagle        .        .        . 

31  Dec.  1882 

80 

194,635 

21,947 

857,130 

32,810 

12,047 

9-1 

Law  Union 

30  Nov.  1884 

66 

124,021 

7,042 

179,521 

9,762 

9.762 

5-4 

North  Britbh  A  Merc. 

31  Dec.  1880 

16 

74,200 

4,382 

83,200 

6,282 

5,925 

6-2 

Legal  and  General    . 

31  Dec.  1881 

16 

65,450 

8,357 

69,650 

3,640 

1,772 

6-0 

Norwich  Union 

30  June  1881 

14 

62,850 

4,227 

62,850 

4,227 

1,589 

6-7 

ScottiBh  Equitable     . 

1  Mar.  1883 

23 

61,063 

4,497 

70,413 

6,236 

4^5 

7-4 

Law          .        .        . 

31  Dec.  1884 

19 

57,709 

8,761 

92,709 

5,861 

5,861 

6-a 

Standard  . 

16  Nov.  1880 

14 

56,920 

4,264 

85,920 

5,829 

3,766 

67 

Reliance    . 

31  Dec.  1882 

10 

42,230 

2,962 

44,230 

8,130 

2,687 

7^ 

National  . 

31  Dec.  1884 

12 

36,900 

1,343 

43,200 

1,605 

1.605 

3-7 

Rock 

19  Aug.  1882 

6 

34,500 

3,318 

34,500 

3,318 

3,318 

9-6 

London  Aasuranee     . 

31  Dec.  1880 

11 

34,462 

2,600 

40,462 

2,999 

2,849 

7-4 

Pelican      . 

31  Dec.  1880 

6 

34,015 

2,343 

34,015 

2,343 

2,343 

6-8 

Union 

30  June  1882 

7 

26,600 

1,706 

26,500 

1,706 

1,125 

6-4 

Scottish  Union  &  Nat. 

31  Dec.  1884 

7 

25,308 

1,217 

36,308 

],667 

1,200 

47 

Caledonian 

31  Dec.  1885 

9 

23,350 

983 

37360 

1,292 

969 

3-4 

Alliance    . 

31  Dec.  1883 

3 

18,000 

894 

18,000 

894 

894 

4-9 

Imperial   . 

31  Jan.  1881 

9 

17,765 

1,087 

17,765 

1,087 

1,087 

61 

Clerical,  Med.  &  Gen. 

30  June  1881 

4 

17,000 

1,061 

17,000 

1,061 

1,061 

6-2 

Royal  Exchange 

31  Dec.  1880 

3 

16,200 

393 

16,200 

393 

814 

2-4 

Edmburgh 
Universal  . 

31  Mar.  1885 

5 

13,425 

456 

13,425 

465 

409 

3-S 

31  Dec.  1882 

6 

12,400 

1,247 

22,000 

1,473 

1,686 

67 

Northern  . 

31  Dec.  1880 

8 

12,400 

782 

16,900 

1,003 

1,003 

63 

Crown 

26  Mar.  1885 

4 

11,973 

671 

62,933 

3,682 

3,314 

6-9 

Liv.  &  London  &  Globe 

31  Dec.  1888 

3 

11,000 

699 

11,000 

699 

320 

5-4 

City  of  Glasgow 

20  Jan.   1884 

6 

10,500 

614 

11,500 

667 

667 

5-8 

Commercial  Union     . 

31  Dec.  1882 

6 

9,940 

583 

36,220 

4,722 

4,486 

13-0 

General     .        . 

31  Dec.  1882 

4 

9,800 

535 

11,300 

661 

331 

5-8 

UniversitT 

1  May  1885 

4 

8,800 

679 

8.800 

679 

679 

77 

West  of  England      . 

31  Dec.  1882 

7 

7,450 

468 

7,460 

468 

474 

6a 

Scottish  Imperial      . 

31  Dec.  1880 

3 

6,500 

163 

5,500 

163 

120 

2-9 

Sovereign . 

31  Dec.  1886 

2 

5,000 

284 

6,000 

284 

142 

5-S 

Westminster     . 

31  Dec.  1881 

4 

4,362 

453 

4,362 

453 

411 

10-31 

Patriotic   . 

31  July  1884 

2 

4,000 

480 

4,000 

480 

275 

12-0 

British  Empire 

31  Dec.  1884 

2 

1,500 

106 

1,600 

106 

50 

70! 

AtUis 

25  Dec.  1884 

1 

1,000 

45 

1,000 

46 

4 

4-a 

Scottish  Metropolitan 

20  May  1882 

1 

500 

1-3 

600 

1-3 

•8 

a 

39  Companies 

... 

539 

1,696,747116,704-3 

2,307,276 

167,267-8 

122,168-8 

e-a 
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EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  1887. 

EXAHDTATIOK    FOB  ADMISSION'  TO   THE    ClASS   OF  ASSOCIATE. 

(Pabt  I.) 
Sx^miners.—W,  Sutton,  Esq.,  M.A.;  P.  W.  White,  Esq.;  E.  Woods,  Esq. 

First  Paper, 
ABITHHSTIO   AND   AIiGEBBA. 

1.  Find  the  value  to  7  decimal  places  of 

4  +  A  +  ?* 

Express  2  furlongs +81  poles +11  yards +8  feet +4  inches  as  a 
decimal  fraction  of  a  mile. 

2.  A  person  invests  £9d9.  10*.  in  the  3  per  Cents,  at  lOli. 
When  the  8  per  Cents,  have  fallen  to  99^  he  transfers  his  capital  into 
the  2^  per  Cents,  at  79.  Find  the  alteration  in  the  annual  income 
from  the  investment. 

3.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root. 
What  is  the  cube  root  of  128024064  ? 

4.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  G.  C.  M.  of  two  or 

more  algebraical  expressions. 

What  is  the  G.  C.  M.  of  a3+a«ft-fl5»-J3,  a8-2a«&-a5«+26^ 
anda3-3o«»«+2^3? 

5.  Show  that  a  quadratic  equation  of  one  unknown  cannot  have 
more  than  two  roots. 

6.  Solve  the  following  equations : 

oa:a-fl«(ir+ft«)=aJ(ir— fl5)     ....     (I) 

a?*y— a?y'=«  J ^  ^ 

si+yi=x    i (^) 

7.  If  three  quantities  are  in  A.  P.,  find  under  what  circumstances 
the  second  will  have  to  the  first  a  greater  ratio  than  the  third  has 
to  the  second. 

8.  The  Arithmetic  mean  of  two  numbers  exceeds  the  Geometric 
mean  by  13,  and  the  Geometric  mean  exceeds  the  Harmonic  mean  by 
12,     Find  the  numbers. 
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9.  Define  Permutations  and  Combinations,  and  given  n  things 
find  the  numher  of  each  when  the  n  things  are  taken  r  at  a  time. 

Twelve  halls  can  he  arranged  in  three  separate  parcels,  of  which 
the  first  parcel  always  contains  three  balls,  the  second  always  four, 
and  the  third  always  five.     In  how  many  ways  can  this  be  done  ? 

10.  Find    the  numerically  greatest   term  in   the   expansion   of 
(a  4-^)*,  where  n  is  a  positive  integer. 

What  will  be  the  nuVnerically  greatest  term  of  (3a  -|-  7hy  ? 

BOOK-KBEPINa. 

11.  Describe  the  two  methods  of  book-keeping  known  as  single 
and  double  entry  respectively. 

What  are  their  respective  merits  ? 

12.  Enumerate  the  principal  books  necessary  for  book-keeping  by 
double  entry. 

State  clearly  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  Cash  Account,  a 
Profit  and  Loss  Account,  a  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  a 
Trading  Account,  and  a  Balance  Sheet. 


Second  Paper, 
ETTOLID  (Books  I  to  HT,  Definition  of  Book  V,  and  Book  VI). 

1.  If  a  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  is- 
equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles ;  and  the  three  interior 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

2.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  described  in  a 
circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

3.  What  is  Euclid's  definition  of  ratio?  What  are  similar 
rectilineal  figures  ? 

In  a  right-angled  triangle,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from 
the  right  angle  to  the  base,  the  triangles  on  each  side  of  it  are  similar 
to  the  whole  triangle  and  to  one  another. 

ABITHMETIO  AND   AIiOEBBA. 

4.  Given  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  ^r^— 7a?^4-14d?— 8=0  are 
in  geometric  progression  ;  find  them, 

5.  Write  down  (1)  the  general  term,  (2)  the  sum  to  n  terms,  (3) 
the  sum  ad  infinitum  of  the  series 

1^+2^+3^  +  4^ +**'• 

6.  Define  a  logarithm,  and  find  the  connection  between  the 
Napierian  and  the  Common  logarithms  of  a  given  number. 

Show  that  r^=H-a?-|-  ~  -f  r^^  +&c. 
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7.  What  is  the  rule  for  determining  the  logarithm  of  a  quotient  ? 
Given     log  1-9328  =  0286187,     obtain     the     logarithm     of 

(1-9328)*  X  (1-9328)* X  (l-9328)-J. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  probability  of  an  event  happening,  and 
how  is  this  denoted  mathematically  ? 

If  p  denote  the  probability  of  an  event  happening,  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  assigned  to  the  cases  where  ^=0,  ^=1,  and  p=\i 

9.  Five  balls  are  drawn  from  a  bag  of  ]  2  balls,  of  which  3  are 
known  to  be  marked  ones.  What  is  the  probability  that  all  the  3 
marked  ones  are  among  the  6  drawn  ? 

10.  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  in  one  trial 
being  known,  find  the  probability  of  its  happening  at  least  r  times  in 
n  trials. 

Find  the  chance  that  a  person  with  two  dice  will  throw  aces 
at  least  four  times  in  six  trials. 

FINITE  DIFFEBENOES. 

11.  Obtain  a  formula  for  expressing  UxJftn  in  terms  of  Ux^  and  the 
snecessive  finite  differences  Az^^,  A%j.,  Ac. 

If  tt,=4 
Us=dO 
W3=120 
«4=340 
1^5=780  J 

12.  Show  that 

n  n.n  —  1 

Hence  show  that,  second  differences  being  constant 

It  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate  to  answer  one  or  more  of  the 
follotoing  questions  ;  hut  due  weight  will  he  given  to  answers  sent  in. 

PUUTE   CO-OBDINATE   GEOMETBT. 

13.  Find  the  equation  to  a  straight  line,  using  rectangular 
co-ordinates,  which  cuts  the  axes  at  a?=a  and  y=^  respectively. 

What  straight  line  has  for  its  equation  x=a  ? 

14.  Find  under  what  conditions  the  general  equation 

Aar»-|-Ba?y+Ca?8-|-Dir-fEy-fF=0 
represents  the  equation  to  a  circle. 


and  A%a?  is  constant,  find  an  algebraical 
expression  for  iix  • 
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EXAMIKATION  FOS  AbMISSIOK  TO  THE  ClASS   OF   FeLLOW. 
(Pabt  II.) 

Examiners.^T.  G.  A(nci.AirD,  Esq.;  G.  Todd,  Esq.,  M.A.;  F.  B.  Wtatt,  Eaq. 

Mrsi  Paper, 

1.  Obtain  a  formula  for  determining  approximately  the  rate  of 
interest  in  an  annuitj-certain. 

2.  Show  how  the  several  payments  of  an  annuity-certain  may  be 
divided  into  principal  and  interest,  and  demonstrate  that  the  amount 
of  principal  remaining  outstanding  at  the  end  of  any  year  is  equal  to 
the  present  value  of  the  annuity  for  the  remaining  term. 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  verify  the  columns  of  a  printed 
table  representing  the  present  values  and  amounts  of  sums  and  of 
annuities-certain  r 

4.  Define  "rate  of  mortality",  "force  of  mortality",  "central 
death  rate",  and  give  expressions  showing  approximately  the  relations 
between  these  three  mnctions.  Explain  generally  the  practical 
application  and  use  of  the  "force  of  mortality"  in  life  assurance 
investigations. 

6.  Obtain  the  probability  that  out  of  three  lives,  (^),  (y),  (ar), 

(1)  One  at  least  will  fail  in  the  nth  year. 

(2)  Not  more  than  two  will  fail  in  the  nth  year. 

(3)  The  three  lives  will  fail  in  the  following  order :  one 

before  the  nth  year,  one  in  the  nth  year,  one  after 
the  nth  year. 

6.  Find  the  annual  premium  for  an  annuity  payable  to  {x)  in  the 
event  of  his  surviving  (y),  the  premiums  paid  to  be  returned  without 
interest  in  the  event  of  \x)  dying  before  (y). 

7.  State  a  general  formula  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  single 
life  or  combination  of  lives,  payable  m  times  a  year,  and  apply  it  to 
determine  the  value  of  a  continuous  reversionary  annuity. 

8.  Prove,  and  give  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  following  formula : 

9.  Deduce  a  formula  for  the  continuous  construction  of  a  table  of 
single  premiums  for  survivorship  assurances  on  (jr)  against  (y). 

10.  Find  the  value  of  the  second,  and  every  third  succeeding 
presentation  to  a  living,  assuming  all  the  nominees  to  be  of  the  same 
age  on  presentation. 

11.  Prove  that  the  amount  of  a  free  policy,  which  can  be  granted 
in  lieu  of  a  whole-life  policy  effected  at  age  x  which  has  been  n  years 

in  force,  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  [  1  —  t^-^  j.    Give  a  verbal 
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explanation  of  this  formula,  and  show  to  what  other  classes  of 
assurance  it  is  applicahle. 

12.  Given  Psb=  01521,  P«= '02654,  ««=  16-5679,  find  the  value 
of  a  whole-life  policy  for  £1,500  effected  at  age  25,  which  has  been  17 
years  in  force,  and  to  which  a  reversionary  bonus  of  £383  is  attached. 

The  following  question*  a/re  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate. 

13.  Define  a  "differential  coefficient'*,  and  find  the  differential 
coefficient  of  the  quotient  of  two  functions. 

Differentiate  (1)  a?*  (from  first  principles). 
(2)e*" 


<»>  m 


14.  Obtain  the  criteria  for  maxima  and  minima  points  in  a  curve, 
and  exemplify  their  significance  by  reference  to  a  mortality  curve. 


Second  Paper, 

15.  State  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  force  of  discount  '\ 
and  obtain  a  formula  exhibiting  its  relation  to  the  effective  rate  of 
interest. 

16.  State  a  general  formula  for  the  value  of  an  annuity-certain 

for  n  years,  whose  successive  payments  are  Ui,  Uq,  u^y Un,  and 

explain  how  the  values  of  annuities  of  the  figurate  numbers  can  be 
employed  in  determining  such  values. 

17.  A  bond  for  £1,000,  bearing  interest  at  3  per-cent  for  20 
years,  is  to  be  sold.     What  can  a  purchaser  give  to  realize  5  per-cent ' 
from  his  investment  (1)  supposing  the  bond  to  be  repayable  at  par  at 
the  end  of  20  years,  (2)  supposing  the  bond  to  be  repayable  in  20 
equal  annual  instalments ?     Given  a^  at  5  per-cent  =  124622. 

18.  State  a  general  formula  for  the  class  of  benefits  the  single 
premiums  for  which  can  be  derived  from  Orchard's  Tables,  and 
explain  it  verbally. 

19.  If  (l-|-«a:)=»»«-i|««»  find  the  relation  between  Fg  and  «?«.. 

20.  Find  an  approximate  value  for  the  single  premium  for  an 
assurance  upon  a  life  (x)  payable  at  the  instant  of  death. 

21.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  D  and  N  columns  for  joint 
lives  proposed  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  and  applied  by  Dr.  Farr  to 
"  English  Life  Table  No.  3  ",  and  point  out  in  what  respects  it  differs 
from  that  previously  used.  Write  down  in  commutation  symbols  the 
single  premium  for  an  ordinary  survivorship  assurance  by  both 
methods. 

22.  Prove  that  the  single  premium  for  an  assurance  payable  on  a 
life  {x)  attaining  the  age  of  (a?-f  n)  or  dying  previously,  may  be 
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expressed  by  the  formula  —    *~'  ^,  and  show  that  this  is  equal  to 

23.  Obtain  the  value  of  an  annuity  payable  sp  long  as  two  at 
least  out  of  three  lives  are  in  existence.  Obtain  this  value  also  by 
general  reasoning. 

24.  Explain  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Woolhouse  has  con- 
structed his  Improved  Theory  of  Assurances,  and  state  briefly  the 
advantages  of  the  method. 

25.  Prove  that  the  value,  after  n  years,  of  an  endowment  assurance 
policy  effected  on  a  life  (a?)  payable  at  (ar-j-n-f-^i)  or  previous  death, 
may  be  expressed  by  either  of  the  following  formulas : 

"x+n.^      -tx.n+inf  Ax+«."m|      A^.n+ml 

26.  A  policy  effected  on  a  life  aged  x  at  entry,  has  been  n  years 
in  force.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  therefor  a  policy  on  an  approved 
life  now  aged  y.  Determine  the  future  annual  premium  for  such 
substituted  policy. 

27.  An  annuity  of  £100  per  annum,  payable  until  the  death  of 
the  last  survivor  of  three  lives,  A,  B,  and  C,  aged  respectively,  20,  30, 
and  40,  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  A  and  B  during  their  joint 
lives,  afterwards  between  the  survivor  and  C,  if  living,  and  ultimately 
is  payable  to  the  last  survivor.     Find  the  value  of  A*s  interest. 

Given  0,0=  20*2246  fl».ao=  161739 

iiao=18-4156  030.40= 139872 

a^= 161026  o«.  40= 14-5274 

0^=141097  «».47=12-9502 

«48= 13-8064  «».  48=  12-7016 

The  following  question  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  Candidate. 

28.  Explain  the  meaning  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  the  introduction 
of  a  constant  in  the  process  of  integration. 


Integrate  (1)  /  — 


*dx 

V 


o  +  fto?* 
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Examination  fob  Admission  to  the  Class  of  Fellow. 
(Paet  III.) 

Examiner^--  H.  W.  Makly,  Esq. ;  Jas.  Chisholk,  Esq. ;  W.  T.  Gray,  Emj. 

Mrst  Paper, 

1.  Explain  the  theory  of  a  pure-premium  valuation. 

2.  Describe  the  method  of  determining  from  the  Registers  of  an 
Assurance  Company,  the  relative  numbers  of  living  and  dying  at  each 
year  of  age. 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  construction  and  graduation  of 
the  Carlisle  Table;  and  state  the  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
second  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle  was  not  obtained 
in  such  a  detailed  manner  as  the  first. 

4.  What  were  the  materials  used,  and  the  methods  pursued,  in 
^  constructing  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3  ? 

6.  Give  Mr.  J.  A.  Higham's  formulas  for  the  adjustment  of 
mortality  tables ;  and  explain  wherein  they  differ  from  Mr.  Wool- 
house's. 

6.  A  Life  Office,  30  years  of  age,  has  been  transacting  a  steady 
business  since  its  commencement :  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  relative 
reserves  required  by  valuations  made  by  (1)  Combined  H**  and  H***'* 
Tables  at  3  per-cent  interest ;  (2)  H**  3  per-cent ;  (3)  H*'  4  per- 
cent ;  (4)  Carlisle  3  per-cent. 

7.  Explain  the  distinction  between  a  Warranty  and  a  Repre- 
sentation. 

8.  Explain  the  application  and  principle  of  tachingy  when  there 
are  a  series  of  mortgages  on  an  estate. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  simply  crossing  a  cheque 
adding  the  words  "  not  negociable"  ? 

10.  How  is  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  regulated  by  the 
Act  of  1844  ?  What  restrictions  exist  against  the  issue  of  notes  by 
Banks  other  than  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

11.  A,  aged  30  next  birthday,  is  entitled  to  |  of  £30,000  Consols 
on  the  death  of  B,  aged  60  last  birthday,  provided  he  survives  B :  you 
are  requested  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  market  value  of  A's 
interest.  • 

12.  A,  aged  60,  and  B,  aged  40,  have  successive  life  interests  in  a 
sum  of  £10,000  Consols,  over  which  they  have  a  power  of  appointment 

*  The  Candidate  will  be  eupplied  with  any  book  or  books  of  Tables  ont  of  the 
Library  that  he  may  apply  for  in  writing  to  the  Examiners,  but  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  any  book  more  than  15  minutes. 
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which  they  can  only  jointly  exercise.  They  now  determine  to  exercise 
this  power  and  diyide  the  fund.  Give  in  symhols  their  respective 
shares,  and  state  the  table  of  mortality  and  rate  of  interest  you  would 
employ. 

It  is  optional  on  the  part  qf  the  Candidate  to  answer  one  or  both  qf  the 
following  questions,  hut  due  weight  will  he  given  to  answers  sent  in. 

13.  Give  a  strict  verbal  definition  of  the  term  force  of  mortality. 

Assuming  /i»=  —  y  •  -j^ »  find  Ig  in  terms  of  i^x* 
Ix    dx 

How  can  you  tell,  by  mere  inspection,  that  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  following  approximate  formula  for  the  value  of  /xa? — 

_  %{dx^i  +  dx)-{dx,^+dx^x) 
^^  12/, 

What  is  the  correct  expression  ? 

14.  Show  that  fn^p = fix + f^  • 
What  is  the  value  of  fi^r^  ? 

Second  Paper, 

15.  How  would  you  proceed  to  find  the  strain  upon  the  funds  of  a 
company  caused  by  the  death  claims  of  the  past  year. 

16.  If  the  premium  required  for  an  extra  risk  is  accurately  repre- 
sented by  an  addition  of  £1  to  the  net  annual  premium  for  the 
assurance  of  £100  on  a  single  life  at  all  ages,  what  extra  charge  should 
be  made  for  Joint-Life  Assurances,  (a)  when  one  life  only  is  exposed 
to  the  extra  risk,  (h)  when  both  are  exposed  to  the  extra  risk  ? 

17.  Company  A  has  lost  all  its  capital,  and  its  assets  are  insufficient 
to  meet  its  liabilities  in  full.  Company  B  has  agreed  to  take  over  the 
business  of  Company  A  on  a  reduction  of  contracts.  Describe  the 
procedure  by  which  the  transfer  must  be  carried  out,  and  explain  on 
what  basis  you  would  advise  the  reduction  of  contracts  to  be  made. 

18.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Acts,  1870  and  1882,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Life  Assurance  PoUciea. 

^      How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  following  case : — A  husband 
I      who  effected  a  policy  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children  is  unable 

to  continue  his  payments,  his  wife  is  living  and  the  children  are 

minors — 

(1)  if  the  policy  was  issued  before  the  Act  of  1882  ? 

(2)  if  issued  after  1882  ? 

19.  What  are  the  sources  of  Revenue  of  the  British  Gk)vemment  ? 
Give  in  round  numbers  the  amount  raised  from  each  source. 
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20.  Explain  the  following  terms,  which  are  used  in  the  weekly 
accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England:— "  Rest",  "Public  Deposits", 
** Government  Securities",  and  on  both  sides  "Other  Securities." 

21.  It  is  desired  to  value  a  Priendlj  Society,  giving  benefits  in 
sickness  and  at  death,  by  means  of  tables  founded  on  its  own 
experience,  making  allowance  for  secessions.  What  particulars  would 
you  ask  for,  and  in  what  form  ?  How  would  you  deal  with  negative 
values  in  such  a  valuation  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

22.  A  large  old-established  Institution  has  a  Pension  Fund  to 
I  provide  pensions  to  its  officials  after  the  age  of  60,  when  they  must 
^  .   retire.     Every  official  on  his  entrance  must  be  under  the  age  of  21, 

and  must  pass  the  medical  officer  as  a  person  of  sound  constitution. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  his  appointment  is  that  he  shall  subscribe 
a  fixed  percentage  of  his  salary  towards  the  Pension  Fund.  The 
pension  is  a  function  of  the  average  salary  received  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  service.  An  official,  on  leaving  the  service,  receives  no 
compensation  for  his  contributions  to  the  Pension  Fund.  How  would 
you  proceed  to  value  such  a  fund  P  State  whether  you  would  consider 
•  negative  values  admissible,  and  give  your  reasons. 

23.  A,  aged  x^  is  entitled  to  a  reversionary  life  interest  on  the 
death,  without  issue,  of  B,  aged  y.  A  is  desirous  of  borrowing  on  his 
life  interest  by  way  of  a  reversionary  charge,  but  wishes  to  have  the 
option  of  redeeming  the  charge  at  any  time  within  five  years. 
Investigate  a  formula  for  the  charge,  and  also  for  the  redemption 
money;  and  state  what  mortality  &bles  and  rates  of  interest  you 
would  use. 

24.  An  estate  consists  of  £10,000  Consols;  Railway  Debenture 
Stocks  of  the  present  market  value  of  £10,000 ;  and  £20,000  share 
in  a  business,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  solvent  and  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  the  firm  having  to  pay  out  the  share  at  the  rate 
of  £1,000  a  year,  with  interest  on  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  6  per-cent 
per  annum.  Subject  to  two  annuities  of  £100  each  to  two  ladies,  E 
and  F,  aged  65  and  70  respectively,  the  income  of  the  estate  is  left  to 
A,  a  female  aged  65,  for  life ;  and  at  her  death  the  estate  is  to  be 
divided  equally  between  B  and  C  absolutely.  B  is  bankrupt,  and  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  proposes  to  put  his  share  up  for  sale.  You  are 
requested  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  market  value  of  B's 
interest.* 


*  The  Candidate  will  be  supplied  with  any  book  or  books  of  Tables  out  of  the 
Library  that  he  may  apply  for  in  writing  to  the  Examiners,  but  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  any  book  more  than  20  minutes. 

N.B. — Where  alternative  questions  are  set,  the  Candidate  is  required  to  answer 
one  only.    No  additional  credit  will  be  given  if  both  are  answered. 
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It  is  optional  on  ike  part  of  the  Candidate  to  answer  the  follotoing 
question^  hut  due  weight  will  be  given  to  the  answer  sent  in. 

25.  Show  that  Ai^=/i;^av-  ^ , 

and  hence  deduce  the  approximate  expression  for  the  value  of  the 
annual  premium  corresponding  to  this  single  premium  A]^,  viz. : 

^^2         ^I^TI         • 


PEOCEEDINGS  OP  THE  INSTITUTE.— Session  1886-7. 

First  Ordi/naay  Meeting^  29  November  1886. 

The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute : 

Tennant,  John  Bell. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Institute : 

Buckley,  Thomas  John  Wesley. 

Chatham,  James. 

The  President  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 


Second  Ordinaay  Meeting,  20  December  1886. 

The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Institute : 
Cockbum,  Henry  Robertson. 
Gunn,  Niel  Balhngal. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Institute : 
Fox,  Morris. 
Owen,  Evan  Frederick. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly,  Vice-President,  read  a  paper  on  "The  American 
Tontine  and  Mutual  Assessment  Schemes." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion:— Messrs.  Adler, 
Ansell,  Bailey,  Justican,  G.  King,  Newbatt,  Kyan,  Searle,  Straker,  and 
Wyatt.  

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  31  Jamum/  1887. 

The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  m  the  Chair. 

The  under-mentioned  gentleman  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Institute : 
Richardson,  Josephus  Hargreaves. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ryan  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Method  of  estimating  Expected 
Deaths  and  Expected  Claims;  with  observations  upon  certain  modes  of 
deducing  the  numbers  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death." 
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The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discassion : — Messrs.  Adler, 
Ansell,  Bailey,  Barridge,  C.  D.  Higham,  G.  King,  Manly,  Newbatt,  Rotheiy, 
and  Todd. 


Fowrih  Ordinary  Meeting,  28  February  1887. 
The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Qeo.  King  read  a  paper  on  "The  Numerical  Calculation  of  the 
Values  of  Compfex  Benefits,  by  means  of  Formulas  of  Approximate 
Summation." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion: — Messrs.  Ackland, 
Burosted,  G.  F.  Hardy,  Ryan,  Sunderland,  and  Sutton. 

Mr.  King  further  read  a  letter,  dated  27  Feb.,  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague, 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  28  March  1887. 
The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hicham  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Proposal  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Assignment  of  Policies  of  Life  Assurance." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion: — Messrs.  Adler, 
Bailey,  F.  Bell,  Burridge,  C.  E.  Brown,  A.  Hendriks,  Humphreys,  G.  E. 
Humphreys,  Matthews,  Saunders,  Whitcher,  Whittall,  and  the  President. 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  25  April  1887. 
The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sunderland  read  a  paper  on  "  Bonuses  arising  from  Surplus 
Premiums  and  Surplus  Interest." 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion : — Messrs.  Chisholm, 
Hanrey,  G.  King,  Manly,  and  Ryan. 


The  Fortieth  Annual  General  Meeting,  4  June  1887. 

The  President  (Mr.  A.  Day)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  found  on 
p.  408. 

The  following  is  the  Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  year : 

"The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  have  the  pleasure  of 
reporting,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  since  the  date  of  its  incorporation 
and  the  thirty -ninth  since  its  foundation,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute 
has  been  fully  maintained. 

**The  number  of  members  on  the  re^ster  on  the  31st  March,  1887,  was 
484.  The  following  schedule  exhibits  m  detail  the  record  of  membership 
during  the  year : 
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Honorary 
Members 

FeUows 

Students 

Gorre- 

Total 

I.  Number  of   Members 
in  each  class  on  the 
81st  Marcb  1886     . 
II.  Withdrawals  by 

(1)  Death 

(2)  Resignation 

(8)  Default  in  pay. 
ment  of  Sub- 
scriptions 

III.  Additions  to  Member- 

ship 

IV.  Transfers 

(1)  By  Examination: 

from  Associates 
to  Fellows 

(2)  By  Election : 

from  Associates 
to  FeUows 

V.  Number  of  Members 
in  each  class  on  the 
81st  March  1887      . 

3 

1 

152 

8 

1 

1 

253 

1 
7 

8 

24 
'5 
2 

9 

441 
24 

2 

147 

242 
6 

17 
61 

9 

417 
67 

2 

147 

"4 
'""8 

248 
4 
3 

78 

9 

484 

2 

154 

241 

78 

9 

484 

"  The  accounts  for  the  year,  which  have  been  duly  audited,  and  which 
are  now  submitted  to  the  members,  show  that  the  total  income  was 
£1,227.  18*.  8rf.  as  compared  with  £1,148.  14*.  dd,  for  last  year,  or  an 
increase  of  £79.  3*.  lid., — the  annual  subscriptions  inclusive  of  entrance 
fees  being  £969.  3*.  Od.,  against  £865.  4^.  Od,  in  1886 :  on  the  other  hand 
the  expenditure  has  increased,  the  amount  being  £1,552.  3*.  5^.,  as  compared 
with  £802. 11*.  4cf.  For  the  increase  of  expenditure  the  members  will  in 
some  measure  have  been  prepared  by  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  last 
annual  meeting,  which  pointed  to  £194.  18*.  lid.  having  been  paid  in 
connection  with  the  Charter  and  Bye-Laws  since  the  closing  of  the  year's 
account,  and  to  the  heavy  expenditure  which  would  immediately  be  due  in 
respect  of  the  Text-Book,  Part  II,  as  nothing  up  to  that  date  had  been  paid 
on  this  account.  The  present  Statement  contains  £343.  12*.  5d.  paid  in 
respect  of  the  Bye-Laws  and  Charter,  and  £274.  5*.  9d.  on  account  of  the 
Text-Book.  The  members  will  understand  that  under  this  head  of 
expenditure  considerable  further  sums  will  require  to  be  paid  before  the 
work  is  finally  completed. 

''It  will  be  seen  that  tHe  total  funds  of  the  Society  have  sitfEered 
diminution  to  the  extent  of  £324.  4*.  9d.,  but  they  still  amount  to  the 
satisfactory  sum  of  £3,033.  0*.  Sd. 

"  The  Council  regret  that  though  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  preparation  of  Part  II  of  the  Text-Book,  Mr.  King  has  been 
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anable,  throngh  pressure  of  other  duties,  to  complete  the  work  up  to  the 
present  time. 

"The  Council  haye  been  gratified  by  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
sessional  meetings.  At  the  first  meeting  held  on  the  29th  November  1886, 
the  President  (Mr.  Archibald  Day)  delivered  an  inaugural  address;  and 
the  following  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  during  the  session: — 

''20  December  1886— 'On  the  American  Tontine  and  Mutual 
Assessment  Schemes ' — by  Mr.  H.  W.  Manly. 

"  31  January  1887—'  On  the  Method  of  estimating  Expected  Deaths 
and  Expected  Claims,  with  observations  upon  certain  modes  of 
deducing  the  number  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death' — by  Mr» 
G.  H,  Ryan. 

"28  February  1887— 'On  the  Numerical  Calculation  of  the  Values 
of  Complex  Benefits  by  means  of  Formulas  of  Approximate 
Summation ' — by  Mr.  G.  King. 

"28  March  1887— 'A  Proposal  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Assignment  of  Policies  of  Life  Assurance ' — by 
Mr.  C.  D.  Higham. 

"  26  April  1887 — '  On  Bonuses  arising  from  Surplus  Premiums  and 
Surplus  Interest ' — by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sunderland. 

"The  examinations  were  held  on  the  29th  and  30th  April,  when  the 
unprecedented  number  of  sixty-four  candidates  presented  themselves.  The 
examiners  reported  that  thirty-nine  candidates  appeared  for  examination  in 
the  First  Part,  of  whom  seventeen  passed,  namely  : 


Allen,  A.  G. 
Ansell,  G.  F. 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Coote,  E.  C. 
Davies,  G.  W.  McC. 
Fellows,  R.  H. 
Fraser,  D.  C. 
Gamble,  A.  F.  M. 

Watt,  G. 


Gordon,  J.  0. 
Holliday,  J. 
Lidstone,  G.  J. 
Phelps,  W.  P. 
Reeve,  C.  E. 
Renton,  D. 
Stahlschmidt,  L. 
Thiselton,  H.  C. 


"  In  the  Second  Part  there  were  sixteen  candidates,  of  whom  eleven  passed, 
namely : 

Bearman,  H. 


Bridgman,  A.  H. 
Cross,  R. 
Faulks,  J.  E. 
Hemming,  A.  G. 

Warner,  S.  G. 


Hose,  F.  E.  A. 
Marks,  G. 
Molyneux,  A.  E. 
Mullins,  B.  W. 
Newman,  P.  L. 


"  In  the  Third  Part  nine  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
four  passed,  namely : 

Byers,  F.  M.  T.  I  Lemon,  W.  K. 


i5yeri 
Kyd, 


T.  I  Nightingale,  H.  £. 


'  *'  In  all  cases  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  have  been  placed  in 
al;    ibetical  order. 

"'  Other  examinations  have  been  held  at  various  times  during  the  session 
in  connection  with  the  admission  of  Students. 
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"  The  classes  for  the  instniction  of  members  in  the  subjects  connected 
with  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  examinations  have  been  well  attended,  and  the 
results  have  been  satis&ctory.  The  Council  have  determined  that  these 
classes  shall  be  continued. 

"  It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Council  record  the  deaths  of  Mr.  J. 
Hill  Williams  and  Mr.  Peter  Gray.  The  former  rendered  valuable  services 
to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Institute  in 
connection  with  obtaining  and  arranging  the  experience  contributed  bv  the 
companies  on  which  the  Institute  Taoles  are  founded ;  and  subsequently,  as 
President,  he  maintained,  by  his  character  and  capacity,  the  honourable 
traditions  associated  with  the  Presidential  chair.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  enumerate  the  important  benefits  conferred  on  the  profession  by  Mr.  Gray, 
as  his  publications  $ave  formed  part  of  the  necessanr  professional  training 
of  every  actuary ;  but  the  Council  may  specially  call  to  remembrance  that 
as  Mr.  Williams  largeljr  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Institute 
Tables,  Mr.  Gray  materially  laboured  in  raising  the  superstructure  by  his 
valued  supervision  of  the  calculations  based  thereon. 

"In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill  Williams  the  Council,  at  a 
special  meeting  in  pursuance  of  the  Bye-laws,  elected  Mr.  Heniy  Harben  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Council. 

"  Considenng  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Messenger  Legacy  Fund 
might  again  be  utilized,  the  Council  issued,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  a 
syllabus  of  conditions  for  a  prize  essay  competition  upon  the  subject  of 
Friendly  Societies,  with  the  offer  of  two  prizes  of  £60  ana  £25.  The  subject 
being  one  of  increasing  importance,  it  is  hoped  that  the  competition  will 
result  in  some  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

'*  The  Council  have  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  Sprague  has 
generously  offered,  through  the  medium  of  the  Institute,  a  sum  of  £70  to  be 
applied  as  prizes  for  essays  on  a  certain  method  of  Distribution  of  Profits — 
and  that  the  syllabus  will  immediately  be  issued  containing  the  conditions 
of  competition. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  copy  of  the  Charter  and  Bye-Laws  has 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Institute,  and  that  a  permanent  Register  is 
in  course  of  completion  which  will  furnish  an  authentic  record  and  evidence 
of  membership. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Council  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  important  step 
which  they  have  taken  in  relinquishing  the  lease  of  the  rooms  which  they 
held  from  the  Statistical  Society  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  in  removing  the 
offices  of  the  Institute  to  the  commodious  premises  of  Staple  Inn  Hall  with 
its  two  adjacent  rooms.  The  Institute  has  incurred  increased  pecuniary 
responsibility  in  so  doing,  but  the  Council  are  bound  to  recognize  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  met  by  the  Directors  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company — the  present  owners  of  this  ancient  property — and 
they  trust  that  they  have  at  last  secured  a  permanent  and  suitable  home  for 
the  Institute,  corresponding  to  its  higher  dignity  and  its  ever-increasing 
duties ;  although  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  they  sever  a  tie 
of  so  many  years'  duration  as  that  which  has  exist^  between  themselves  and 
so  distinguished  and  kindred  an  Association  as  the  Statistical  Sodefy. 

"ARCHIBALD  DAY, 
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PROCEEDINGS   AT   THE   ANNUAL   GBNEBAL   MEETING. 

The  Annnal  General  Meeting  of  the  Memhers  was  held  at  Staple  Inn 
Hall,  Holborn,  on  Sataiday  last,  the  President,  Mr.  Archibald  Day,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Pbbsidbnt,  in  moving  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Qneen 
(the  text  of  the  Address  will  he  found  on  p.  386)  said  that,  considering  that 
the  Institute  had  been  re-constructed  under  a  Charter  direct  from  the  Crown, 
and  that  it  was  now  representative  of  the  whole  united  actuarial  profession, 
they  should,  in  common  with  other  learned  and  scientific  societies,  profess 
their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  their  congratulations  to  the  Queen  on  the 
occasion, of  the  jubilee  of  her  reign.  Connected  as  the  profession  was  with 
the  vast  provident  institutions  of  the  country,  they  must  rejoiee  in  the 
development  which  had  taken  place  in  them  during  the  fifty  years  of  the 
reign  of  our  gracious  and  beloved  Sovereign.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
building  societies  received  legislative  sanction,  and  during  its  course  savings 
hanks,  which  were  established  just  prior  to  it,  had  multiplied  and  prospered, 
and  had  become  a  department  of  Government  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office,  the  deposits  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000,000 ;  co-operative  societies 
had  been  founded  in  vast  numbers ;  friendly  societies  had  multiplied  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  the  funds  of  the  life  assurance 
companies  had  enormously  increased  (probably  more  than  trebled);  and 
some  societies  which  devoted  their  operations  mainly  to  industrial  business 
had  advanced  by  giant  strides.  It  had  been  Her  Majesty's  happiness  to 
witness  this  vast  increase  in  the  evidence  of  the  national  prosperity;  and 
the  nation  had  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  warm  interest,  and  the 
fostering  care,  which  she  had  exhibited  in  the  welfare  of  the  provident 
classes.  He  trusted  that  the  members  of  this  Institute  might  be  permitted 
humbly  to  address  Her  Majesty,  expressing  their  thankfulness  that  she  had 
not  only  been  permitted  in  her  lifetime  to  see  the  fruit  of  her  Royal  support, 
but  to  be  assured  by  her  people  of  their  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  B.  Nbwbatt,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
address  had  received  that  cordial  welcome  which  those  who  promoted  it  had 
no  difficulty  in  predicting  for  it.  It  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be 
politicians  to  join  heartily  in  the  language  of  this  address.  All,  as  good 
citizens,  were  willing  to  join  in  a  tribute  of  homage  and  respect  to  a  gracious 
and  exalted  lady,  and  an  act  of  self-congratulation  on  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments  and  the  unsurpassed  renown  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  amid  applause. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  (given  on  p.  403)  having  been  read, 

The  Pbbsidbnt,  in  moving  its  adoption,  said  he  might  assume  a  tone 
of  congratulation  upon  the  results  of  the  year  and  the  record  which  had  been 
read.  The  subject  of  the  greatest  congratulation  was  that  mentioned  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  report — that  they  were  here  assembled  in  Staple  Inn 
Hall,  which  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  had  leased  to  them  as 
tenants.  One  of  the  first  duties  that  came  upon  the  Council  last  session 
was  to  consider  that  the  term  of  their  lease  with  the  Statistical  Society  would 
expire  at  Midsummer,  and  whether  they  had  accommodation  enough  at 
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Adelphi  Temce  to  justify  them  in  continuing  there  for  another  term.  The 
oommittee  appointed  to  consider  this  subject  decided  that  the  accommodation 
"was  insufficient.  Search  was  made  in  various  directions  for  other  rooms 
^thout  much  success;  but  eventuallj  negotiations  were  concluded  for 
renting  Staple  Inn  Hall  from  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  who  had 
treated  them  very  liberally.  It  was  a  real  matter  of  regret — perhaps  rather 
sentimental  than  otherwise — that  they  should  have  to  separate  from  the 
Statistical  Society.  The  Institute  had  been  with  them  as  joint  or  sub* 
tenants  since  1852 ;  and  as  far  back  as  1848,  the  year  in  which  the  Institute 
was  founded,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Statistical  Society  that  they 
should  share  the  accommodation  which  they  then .  possessed.  He  also  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Institute. 
They  had  now  484  members,  there  being  an  increase  of  43  during  the  year. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  was  54 ;  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fellows,  2 ;  while  there  had  been  a  decrease  amongst  the  Associates  of  12. 
There  would  no  doubt  be  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
With  regard  to  the  Fellows,  he  should  be  content  if  they  maintained  the  number 
at  160  or  152,  and  hoped  the  Associates  would  not  fall  o£E  materially,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  reckon  on  a  constituency  of  at  least  500.  That  was  a 
matter  for  satis&ustion  and  congratulation.  The  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
Institute  was  not  very  considerable  this  year,  but  the  subscriptions  and  entrance 
fees  amounted  to  £969,  as  against  £865  last  year.  He  thought  the  figures 
very  satisfactory — say,  in  round  numbers,  500  members  and  £1,000  income 
a-year  from  subscriptions.  The  expenditure  had  increased  very  materially.  It 
was  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  year  of  his  presidency  more  money  had  been 
spent  by  the  Institute  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  One  of  the  principal 
items  of  expense  was  £344,  the  balance  of  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Charter  and  Bye-Laws,  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Then  the  sum  of 
£274  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  Text-Book.  That  work  had  been  in 
hand  some  time,  but  they  had  not  hitherto  paid  any  money  away  for  it ; 
and  the  £274  was  not  a  very  serious  item,  seeing  that  they  expected,  when 
they  had  spent  still  more  money  upon  it,  to  get  some  return  by  sales  of  the 
book  to  the  members  and  to  the  public  generally.  These  two  items — £344 
and  £274 — made  up  £618,  and  might  fairly  be  chargeable  to  capital  account. 
The  capital  had  diminished  since  last  year,  and  there  must  be  anticipated 
further  heavy  expenses  in  connection  with  removal,  furniture,  &c.  The 
Journal  expenses  had  increased  by  £87.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  four  numbers  was  included  in  the  payment,  as  against  that  of  three 
numbers  included  in  last  year's  accounts.  It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  Journal  had,  by  the  energy  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  aided  by 
the  assistant  editor,  been  brought  up  to  date — the  April  number  having 
been  issued  in  the  month  of  April.  He  felt  reasonably  satisfied  that  they 
were  in  a  position  with  the  income  they  had  to  live  within  their  means. 
The  papers  which  had  been  read  during  the  session  were  partly  practical, 
partly  scientific,  and  well  up  to  the  usual  standard.  The  meetiugs  had 
been  extremely  well  attended,  and  the  debates  well  sustained.  Coming 
to  the  examinations,  the  rules  had  been  the  same  as  were  adopted  last 
year.  It  was  a  matter  for  further  congratulation  that  a  larger  number  of 
members  came  up  for  examination,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  candidates 
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who  came  up  passed.  The  success  of  candidates  meant  that  they  had 
exercised  a  yast  amount  of  self-denial  and  peneverance ;  and  he  hoped  thej 
woald  feel  rewarded  by  the  fact  of  their  saooess,  and  that  they  would  also  be 
rewarded  in  other  ways.  The  report  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hi}l 
Williams  and  Mr.  Peter  Gray.  They  all  knew  their  merits.  He  had  had 
occasion  in  public  to  mention  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  their  remoyal, 
and  did  not  think  he  need  refer  further  to  the  subject,  except  to  say  that  they 
all  felt  when  they  lost  old  friends — and  especially  such  old  friends  as  Mr. 
Hill  Williams  and  Mr.  Gray — how  few  there  were  left  of  those  who  originally 
established  the  Institute.  Two  other  Fellows  of  the  Institute  had  died 
during  the  year — Mr.  Linford  and  Mr.  MoncriefE  Wilson,  who  both  died  in 
harness.  They  were  very  active  and  good  men  of  business.  Their  respecidve 
offices  regretted  their  loss  very  much,  and  so  did  the  Council,  for  they  were 
both  of  them  good  men  and  true.  Respecting  the  Messenger  prize  essays, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Council  issued  a  syllabus  of  prizes  for 
essays  on  the  subject  of  "  Friendly  Societies  ",  and  they  hoped  that  several 
members  were  engaged  on  this  competition.  It  would  redound  to  their  personal 
credit,  and  add  to  the  information  which  the  Institute  possessed,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  profession  generally.  This  was  known  before  to-day,  but 
it  was  not  known  that  Mr.  Sprague  had,  of  his  great  kindness  and  generosity, 
in  his  love  of  the  Institute,  and  his  desire  for  the  education  of  its  rising 
members,  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  a  subject  referred  to  in  the  report^ 
which  was  more  actuarial  than  historical,  and  which  might  well  employ  those 
who  had  recently  passed  their  examinations,  and  were  fresh  upon  such 
matters.  He  would  assure  them  that  writing  essays  on  any  definite  subject 
was  excellent  practice.  He  then  moved  that  the  report  and  accounts  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Sutton,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  did  so  with 
gpreat  pleasure,  and  remarked  that  at  the  present  time  he  was  between  his 
twentieth  and  twenty-fii-st  year  of  membership  of  the  Institute.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity  he  had  i*eferred  back  to  the  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  in  June  1866 — ^just  twenty-one  years  ago. 
At  that  meeting  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  done  such  yeoman's  service  for  so 
many  years,  was  in  the  chair  as  one  of  the  Yice-Presidents,  Mr.  Jelliooe 
being  at  the  time  the  President  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Hill  Williams,  whose 
loss  they  mourned  to-day,  wbjb  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  their 
worthy  President  was  his  colleague.  The  annual  report  on  that  occasion 
dealt  with  two  matters,  one  of  which  had  now  become  historical,  namely,  the 
preparation  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  Tables.  That  was  a  great  and 
useful  undertaking,  and  it  was  then  only  in  its  first  stage.  The  Council 
were  evidently  anxious  to  see  their  way  to  meet  the  inevitable  expenditure. 
Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  that  meeting,  made  some 
extremely  suitable  remarks  on  the  examinations,  and  to  that  subject 
he  (Mr.  Sutton)  proposed  hereafter  to  refer.  As  regards  the  financial 
state  of  the  Institute  and  its  membership,  they  would  see  that  the 
Institute  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  it  had  made. 
At  the  end  of  March  1866,  the  Institute  had  95  Fellows,  as  against 
1^4  now;  there  were  125  Associates,  as  against  241 — in  each  case,  the 
number  being  nearly  doubled— and  they  had  now,  in  addition  to  the  154  and 
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241,  a  large  class  of  78  students;  so  that  in  twenty-one  years  the 
Xnstitnte  had,  as  regards  memhership,  more  than  douhled  its  numher; 
&nd  he  might,  perhaps,  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  numher  heing  greater, 
their  quality  had  not,  on  the  whole,  deteriorated.  With  regard  to  finance, 
the  Memhers  had  not  much  to  complain  of.  In  1866  the  total  funds  were 
"  estimated  at  £1,300."  The  phrase  was  somewhat  curious.  In  those  days 
the  Institute  was  ohliged  to  put  the  hest  face  on  things.  Accordingly,  in  the 
1866  halance  sheet,  there  appeared  the  usual  elastic  item,  which  in  this  case 
took  the  form  of  "  Value  of  books  in  the  library,  £381.  11«.  2d**  They  now 
had  a  fund  of  £3,000,  exclusive  of  any  elastic  items,  and  the  Institute  was 
S^reatly  to  be  congratulated  on  that  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  other 
matter  which  he  would  like  to  mention  was  in  regard  to  the  examinations. 
Mr.  Bailey,  twenty-one  years  ago,  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  what  he 
playfully  called  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  examinations.  Similar 
remarks  applied  with  almost  as  much  force  now,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  interval  which  took  place  between  one  set  of  examinations  and  the  next 
— a  period  of  twelve  months.  For  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-eight  this  was  undoubtedly  a  long  period,  and  personally  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  interval  shortened.  He  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  probably  the  Council  would,  at  an  early  period,  endeavour  to 
reconsider  the  matter.  But  there  were  practical  difficulties  involved.  For 
instance,  the  younger  members  had  recently  had  no  examination  fees  to  pay ; 
and  he,  for  one,  had  been  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  what  might  be  described 
as  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  taxes  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  had  been 
done  away  with.  But  if  they  instituted  examinations  at  shorter  periods  than 
twelve  months,  they  would  have  to  incur  additional  expense.  If,  therefore, 
the  Council  should  see  their  way  to  shorten  the  interval  between  the 
examinations,  the  younger  members  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  found 
some  sort  of  examination  fee  again  instituted  by  the  Council. 
The  resolution  was  at  once  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Election  of  Officbbs. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Council,  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  J.  W.  Milleb  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Day  were  appointed  Scrutineers,  and  reported  that  the 
following  list  had  been  unanimously  adopted: 


FresidenU 
Abchibald    Day. 

Vice»Fres%deni8. 

Albxandee  J.  FiNLAisoN,  C.B.  I      Benjamin  Newbatt. 
Hbnby  William  Manly.  |      William  Sutton,  M.A. 
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OouncU. 


Mabcus  Nathan  Adleb,  M.A. 

Arthur  Hutcheson  Bailet. 

George  William  Berridoe. 
♦Thomas  G.  C.  Browne. 
•Henry  Cockbubn. 

Thomas  Homans  Cooke. 

Geobob  Stephen  Cbisfobd. 

Abchibald  Day. 

Dayid  Dbuchab. 

Edwabd  Doceeb,  M.A. 

AlEXANDEB  J.    FiNLAISON,  C.B. 
BiCHABD  ChABLES   FiSHEB. 

John  Balph  Gbimes. 
Henby  Habben. 
Augustus  Hendbiks. 


Chables  Daniel  Higham. 

Gbobge  Humfhbeys,  M.A. 

Henby  William  Manly. 
*Thoma8  Mabb. 
•Pbank  McGedy. 

Benjamin  Newbatt. 
*Gebald  Hbmmington  Byan. 

Thomas  Bond  Spbague,  M.A. 

Thomas  Young  Stbachan. 

William  Sutton,  M.A. 

James  Tebby. 

Spenceb  C.  Thomson,  B.A. 

Gbobge  Todd,  M.A. 

Fbank  Bbbtband  Wyatt. 

Thomas  Emlby  Young,  B.A. 


•  New  Members  of  Coancil. 

Treasurer. 
Gbobge  Humphbeys,  M.A. 

Honora/ry  Secretcmes. 
Gbobge  Stephen  Cbisfobd.       |      Thomas  Emley  Y^oung,  B.A. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Bothbby,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Justican, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Adey,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Glennie,  were  elected 
auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  W.  Hughes  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Pbibstley  seconded,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President,  Yice-Presidents,  Oonncil,  and  Officers  of  the 
Institute  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  President,  Mr.  H.  W.  Manly  (on  behalf  of  the  Council),  and 
Mr.  T.  £.  Young  (on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries),  responded. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Jellicoe,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Dovby, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  retiring  Auditors,  Messrs.  Adey, 
Adlard,  and  Rusher. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  28th  of  November. 
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JOURNAL 


OP  THE 


INSTITUTE    OF    ACTUARIES. 


The  Mortality  Experience  of  the  Marine  and  General  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  respect  of  the  Lives  of  Mariners, 
from  1852  to  1879. 

Jj  Y  the  courtesy  of  the  Directors  and  officials  of  the  Marine  and 
General  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society^  we  are  enabled  to  place 
before  our  readers  several  valuable  tables  of  experience  showing  the 
mortality  to  which  a  large  body  of  seafaring  men^  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Society,  has  been  subjected. 

The  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  about  twenty-seven 
years — from  1852  to  1879.  The  change  that  has  come  over  the 
shipping  trade  during  that  time  is  remarkable.  Wooden  sailing 
vessels  have  been  replaced  by  iron  steamers  of  gigantic  size  and 
enormous  power.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  a£forded  a 
speedier,  but  less  healthy,  high  road  to  the  East,  and  in  other 
respects  the  changes  have  been  none  the  less  complete  and  revolu- 
tionary. The  lives  under  observation  in  the  Society's  experience 
were  officers  and  other  sea  employes  in  the  service  of  a  few  leading 
steamship  companies  trading  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  whose 
vessels  wer^  invariably  among  the  best  of  their  day.  Some  of  these 
companies  have  for  long  periods  carried  Her  Majesty's  mails — ^a 
circumstance  that  ensures  conditions,  as  regards  the  class  of  vessel 
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and  the  character  of  the  officers,  whicli  must  operate  favourably 
upon  the  mortality  experience  of  their  sea-going  employ^.  In 
number,  the  deaths  observed  throughout  the  period  to  which  the 
statistics  relate  were  898,  and  35,439  years  of  exposure  were 
passed  through  {see  Table  1).  Both  in  respect  to  the  time 
embraced  in  the  experience's  span,  and  the  number  of  facts  passed 
in  review,  the  observations  would  therefore  seem  to  have  a  claim 
to  being  considered  trustworthy  as  a  measure  of  the  special 
hazards  of  a  mariner's  occupation. 

The  data  have  been  sub-divided  into  several  classes,  which  may 
be  explained  as  follows : 

Class  A  includes  captains,  officers,  surgeons  and  pursers. 

OUiss  B  includes  engineers,  stewards  and  petty  officers. 

Eastern  Trades  take  account  of  mariners  voyaging  to 
India,  China  and  Australia,  whether  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Red  Sea,  or  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  earlier  years,  all  the  vessels  on  which  any  of  the 
persons  under  observation  served  went  round  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope ;  but  this  is  now  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Western  Trades  comprise  mariners  trading,  for  the  most 
part,  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  north- 
east coast  of  Brazil. 

It  is  understood  that  a  few  cases  of  mariners  engaged  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade  are  included  in  the  general  class  of  Eastern 
Trades;  and  that  a  small  number  of  officers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
lines  are  grouped  in  the  Western  Trades'  class.  In  both  instances 
the  effect  upon  the  main  body  of  observations  is  quite  unimportant. 

The  life  tables  used  as  standards  of  comparison  in  testing  the 
experience  of  the  Marine  and  General  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  are  the  Carlisle,  Northampton,  H^,  and  two  special 
''  extra-risk  "  tables.  The  first  represents  the  effect  of  adding  an 
extra  premium  of  1  to  the  normal  H^  premium  for  100,  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  life.  This  table  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  (xxiv,  21,  "On  the  Subject  of  Extra  Risks'',  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Ryan)  where  its  characteristics  are  fully  examined.  The  other 
table  is  precisely  similar  in  form,  and  was  specially  computed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  by  adding  1^  to  the 
normal  premium  for  100  at  all  ages.  It  will  be  clear  that  if 
certain  classes  of  risks  were  found  to  exist  which  showed  an 
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experience  in  complete  accord  with  these  tables  at  the  various  groups 
of  ages,  the  additipnal  hazards  incurred  would  exactly  require  the 
extra  premiums  of  1  and  1^  over  and  above  the  ordinary  premium 
for  each  100  assured.  Though  practically  self-evident,  this  is  an 
important  fact  to  consider  in  view  of  certain  results  brought  out 
in  the  subjoined  tables  of  experience. 

Reviewing,  now,  these  results,  we  see  that  the  expected  and 
actual  deaths  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  the  following 
manner,  the  totals  for  all  ages  alone  being  regarded : 

Number  of  Actual  Deaths  to  each  Expected  Death  hy  the  following 
Tables.     {Actual  Deaths,  898.) 

By  CarliBle  Table    .  2*22 

„  Northampton  Table  .  1*26 

„  HM  Table 

„  Hypo.  1  per-cent  Table 
„  Hypo,  li      „ 
„  Hypo.  IJ      „  „ 


Table  1, 
Total  Experience, 
Classes  A  and  B 


2-62 
110 


1*00  (approximately) 


Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  mariners,  as  a  class,  require  an 
additional  premium  (according  to  the  experience  of  this  Society) 
of  about  1'2  per-cent  per  annum. 

Number  of  Actual  Deaths  to  each  Expected  Death  by  the  follotcing 
Tables.     {Actual  Deaths,  362.) 
r  By  Carlisle  Table    .        .  2-00 


Table  2, 
Class  A 


Northampton  Table  . 
„  HM  Table 

„  Hypo.  1  per-cent  Table 
„  Hypo,  li      „ 


114 

2-24 

1-00 

•79 

annum 


An  additional  premium  of  1  per-cent  per  annum  would 
consequently  appear  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  risks  of  captains 
and  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine.  The  deaths  in  the  Hypo- 
thetical 1  per-cent  Table  occur,  however,  somewhat  earlier  than  in 
the  Societ/s  experience,  notwithstanding  that  the  total  of  the 
expected  deaths  coincides  so  remarkably  with  that  of  the  actual 
deaths.  By  charging  a  net  extra  premium  of  1  per-cent,  a  small 
margin  would  probably  result,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a 
provision  for  fluctuations,  expenses,  and  the  increased  liability  of 
the  office  in  respect  of  the  reversionary  bonus-additions. 

Number  of  Actual  Deaths  to  each  Expected  Death  by  the  following 
Tables.     {Actual  Deaths,  536.) 
^  By  Carlisle  Table    ...  2*40 


Table  2, 
Class  B 


Northampton  Table  . 
„  HM  Table 

„  Hypo.  1  per-cent  Table 
„  Hypo,  li      „  „ 


1-86 

2-74 

119 

•94 

2   G 
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The  Hypothetical  1^  per-cent  Table  appears  virtually  to  coincide 
with  the  Society's  experience  in  regard  to  engineers^  stewards,  and 
petty  officers,  though  here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
tabular  deaths  occur  at  a  slightly  earlier  period  than  the  actual 
deaths.  As  before,  we  may  say  that,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  facts  before  us,  the  extra  charge  of  1^  per-cent  to  members 
of  this  class  would  leave  a  small  margin  for  miscellaneous 
purposes. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  analyze  the  succeeding  tables 
with  equal  fulness.  The  division  of  the  data  into  the  two  classes 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Trades,  while,  doubtless,  important  in  the 
special  case  of  the  Marine  and  General  Office,  would  not  be  of 
practical  significance  to  the  generality  of  insurance  companies. 
We  may,  however,  roughly  summarize  the  results  in  the  under- 
noted  form : 


Extra  I 

hremittm  reouired 

kbk 

)                       Glass 

according  to  Experience  of 
the  Uaxine  and  General 

1. 

All  Classes 

1-2  per  100  aasored. 

2. 

Class  A   .... 

10 

Class  B   .... 

1-36 

3. 

Eastern  Trades   (all  Classes) 

116 

4. 

(aass  A) 
(Class  B) 

•8 

1-36 

5. 

Western  Trades  (all  Classes) 

1-46 

6. 

(Class  A) 
„              (Class  B) 

116 

1-7 

Investigations  into  class  mortality  have  always  possessed  a 
great  interest  for  actuaries,  and  the  practical  importance  of  such 
enquiries  is  daily  becoming  greater.  In  life  assurance  matters,  the 
tendency  to  cut  down  extra  premiums  in  all  directions  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  times.  Hence  it  is  the  more 
essential  that  the  path  of  safety  should  be  marked  out  and 
illumined  by  the  beacons  of  past  experience.  The  tables,  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  Marine  and  General  for  upwards  of  25  years, 
are,  we  imagine,  a  unique  collection  of  accurate  observations 
bearing  upon  the  mortality  of  mariners;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  they  will  be  considered  by  readers  of  the  Journal  to  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  present  store  of  information  regarding 
class  mortality. 

a  H.  B. 
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Table  !• 

Total  Kariners'  Experience.     All  OlaoMa. 

Actual  and  Expected  Deaths, 


Glasses  A  and  B.                                                            | 

Age 

Exposed 

Actnal 
Deaths 

Expected  Deaths 

Carlisle 
Table 

Northamp- 
ton Table 

Hx  Table 

Hypo.  Table, 
1  per-cent 

Hypo.  Table, 
IJ  per-cent 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50^4 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75^1 

3,375- 
8,074-5 
7,574-5 
5,969- 
4,393-5 
2,938- 
1,733- 
820- 
365- 
139-5 
48- 
9- 

57 

158 

164 

158 

137 

86 

72 

35 

18 

6 

5 

2 

23-9 

66-7 

76-8 

65-3 

61-8 

42-5 

26-0 

17-5 

13-4 

(J-l 

31 

•9 

51-5 

131-6 

134-1 

115-8 

97-5 

74-1 

52-4 

29-2 

15-7 

7-4 

3-6 

•9 

22-6 

56-4 

61-2 

56-3 

47-4 

39-7 

30-2 

19-4 

12-3 

6-8 

3-5 

•9 

63-9 

154-8 

157-5 

133-3 

107-2 

79-5 

54-2 

30-8 

17-4 

8-7 

4-0 

11 

830 

204*6 

201-7 

169-6 

133-0 

97-8 

65-5 

36-3 

19-7 

9-7 

4-3 

1-2 

AUAges 

35,439- 

898 

404-0 

713-8 

356-7 

812-4 

1,026-4 

Table  2. 

Total  Kariners'  Experience.     In  separate  Claeses. 

Actual  and  Expected  Deaths. 


Glass  A. 

Actual 
Deaths 

Expected  Deaths 

Age 

ExpowMl 

Carlisle 

Northamp- 

H>« Table 

Hypo.  Table, 

Hypo.  Table, 
1 J  per-cent 

Tkble 

ton  Table 

1  per-cent 

20-24 

2,091- 

35 

14-6 

31-3 

13-9 

39-5 

51-1 

25-29 

2.773- 

34 

22-9 

45-2 

19-5 

531 

70-3 

30-84 

2,820-5 

52 

28-6 

49-8 

22-9 

58-7 

75-3 

35-39 

2,612- 

63 

28-5 

50-7 

24-6 

58-2 

74-4 

40-44 

2,210-5 

71 

31-1 

491 

24-0 

53-2 

670 

45-49 

1,569- 

40 

22-7 

39-6 

21-3 

42-6 

62-3 

50-64 

869-5 

41 

13-0 

26-3 

15-2 

27-2 

32-7 

55-59 

394- 

13 

8-5 

14-0 

9-3 

147 

17-6 

60-64 

168-5 

8 

6-2 

7-2 

5-7 

8-0 

9-2 

65-69 

60-5 

3 

2-5 

3-2 

3-0 

3-7 

4-2 

70-74 

20-5 

1 

1-4 

1-6 

1-4 

1-7 

1-9 

75-79 

5- 

1 

•5 

•5 

•5 

-5 

•6 

AUAges 

15,594- 

362 

180-5 

318-5 

161-3 

3611 

456-6 

Class  B. 

20-24 

1,284- 

22 

9-3 

20-2 

8-7 

24-4 

31-9 

25-29 

5,301-5 

124 

43-8 

86-4 

36-9 

101-7 

134-3 

30-34 

4,754- 

112 

48-2 

84-3 

38-3 

98-8 

126-4 

35-39 

3,357- 

95 

36-8 

65-1 

31-7 

75-1 

95-2 

40-44 

2,183- 

66 

30-7 

48-4 

23-4 

54-0 

660 

1,369- 

46 

19-8 

34-5 

18-4 

36-9 

45-5 

50-54 

863-5 

31 

13-0 

261 

15-0 

27-0 

32-8 

55-59 

426- 

22 

9-0 

15-2 

10-1 

161 

18-7 

60-64 

196-5 

10 

72 

8-5 

6-6 

9-4 

10-5 

65-69 

79- 

3 

3-6 

4-2 

3-8 

5-0 

5-5 

70-74 

27-5 

4 

1-7 

2-0 

21 

2-3 

2-4 

75-79 

4- 

1 

-4 

-4 

•4 

•6 

-6 

All  Ages 

19,845- 

536 

223-5 

895-3 

195-4 

461-3 

669-8 
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Uariners' 


Tablb  3. 
Ezperienoe. — Baatem  Trades.     All  ClajMes. 
Actual  and  Expected  Deaths. 


Classes  A  akd  B. 

1 

Actual 
Deaths 

Expected  Deaths 

Age 

Exposed 

Carlisle 

Northamp- 

H>« Table 

Hypo.  Table, 

Hypo.  Table, 

Table 

ton  Table 

1  per-cent 

IJ  per-cent 

20-24 

8,311-5 

49 

23-3 

501 

22-6 

63-4 

81-6 

25-29 

5,835-5 

101 

47-8 

94-9 

40-3 

111-5 

147-8 

80-34 

4,719- 

104 

48-0 

83-7 

38-2 

96-8 

125-6 

35-39 

3,298- 

91 

86-0 

63-9 

31-3 

75-2 

94-4 

40-44 

2,130- 

62 

300 

47-3 

22-8 

50-9 

64-1 

45-49 

1,277- 

41 

18-5 

320 

17-5 

34-0 

42-8 

60-54 

711- 

39 

10-6 

21-5 

12-5 

221 

26-7 

55-59 

388-5 

18 

7-6 

18-9 

9-3 

14-6  • 

17-5 

60-64 

184- 

11 

6-7 

7-9 

6-4 

9-0 

10-8 

65-69 

75-6 

2 

3-4 

4-0 

3-8 

4-9 

5-3 

70-74 

24-5 

4 

1-5 

1-8 

1-8 

2-2 

2-4 

75-79 

7- 

2 

•7 

•7 

-8 

-9 

1-0 

AUAges 

21,961-5 

524 

2341 

421-7 

207-2 

485-6 

619-6 

Table  4. 

Karinen'  Experlenoe — Baatem  Tradea.     In  aepairate  Olaaaea. 

Actual  and  Expected  Deaths. 


Class  A.                                                                    { 

Age 

Exposed 

Actual 
Deaths 

Expected  Deaths                                   | 

Carlisle 

Northamp- 

H>« Table 

Hypo.  Table, 

Hypo.  l^We, 

Table 

ton  Table 

1  per-cent 

1|  per-cent 

20-24 

1,546-5 

21 

7-6 

16-2 

10-5 

29-6 

881 

25-29 

2,346- 

28 

19-6 

88-8 

16-2 

44*8 

69-5 

30-34 

1,720- 

28 

18-7 

82-5 

13-9 

35-3 

46-8 

85-89 

1,212-5 

28 

14-8 

25-2 

11-6 

27-6 

84-6 

40-44 

819-5 

22 

12-5 

19-7 

8-8 

19-6 

24-7 

45-49 

522- 

14 

8-6 

14-6 

7-2 

13-9 

17-5 

50-64 

272-5 

16 

4-7 

9-6 

4-8 

8-5 

10-2 

65-69 

150-6 

6 

8-6 

5-9 

8-6 

6-7 

6-8 

60-64 

69-5 

6 

8-1 

3-6 

2-4 

3-4 

3-9 

65-69 

26- 

1-2 

1-5 

1-3 

1-7 

1-8 

70-74 

12- 

2 

1-1 

1-2 

•9 

11 

1-2 

75-79 

5- 

1 

-6 

•6 

-6 

-6 

•7 

All  Ages 

8,702- 

172 

95-4 

169-3 

81-7 

191-8 

244-8 

Class  B. 

20-24 

1.765- 

28 

15-8 

33-9 

120 

38-8 

43-5 

25-29 

3,489-5 

73 

28-2 

561 

24-1 

66-7 

88-8 

30-34 

2,999- 

76 

29-8 

61-2 

24-3 

61-5 

79-8 

35-89 

2,085-6 

68 

21-7 

88-7 

19-8 

47-6 

59-8 

40-44 

1,310-5 

40 

17-5 

27-6 

14-0 

81-3 

89-4 

45-49 

756- 

27 

10-0 

17-4 

10-3 

20-1 

26-3 

50-54 

438-5 

23 

5-9 

12-0 

7-7 

13-6 

16-5 

55-69 

238- 

12 

4-0 

8-0 

6-7 

8-9 

10-7 

60-64 

114-5 

5 

8-6 

4-8 

4-0 

6-6 

6-4 

65-69 

49-5 

2 

2-2 

2-5 

2-5 

3-2 

8-6 

70-74 

12-6 

2 

•4 

-6 

-9 

11 

1-2 

75-79 

2- 

1 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•3 

All  Ages 

18,269-5 

852 

188-7 

252-4 

126-5 

293-7 

374-7 

\ 
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Table  5. 

Kariners'  Ezperienoe — Western  Trades.     All  Classes. 

Actual  and  Expected  Deaths. 


GlA88£8  a  and  B. 

Age 

Exposed 

Actual 
Deaths 

Expected  Deaths                                    | 

Carlisle 
Table 

Northamp- 
ton Table 

H>«  Table 

Hypo.  Table, 
1  per-cent 

Hypo.  Table, 
1|  per-cent 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-89 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 

1,422- 
1,701-5 
1,140-5 
618-5 
307- 
133- 
60- 
42-5 
15- 
2- 

83 

39 

27 

20 

15 

2 

8 

2 

1 

10-0 

13-8 

13-4 

6-7 

4-3 

20 

10 

1-0 

•6 

•2 

21-5 

27-7 

200 

12-0 

6-9 

3-4 

1-8 

1-4 

•6 

•2 

9-6 

11-7 

9-2 

5-9 

3-3 

1-8 

1-1 

10 

•5 

•2 

271 

32-5 

23-4 

14-0 

7-4 

3-6 

1-9 

1-5 

•7 

•2 

34-9 

430 

30-3 

17-8 

9-2 

4-5 

2-3 

1-9 

•8 

•2 

^AHAgsB 

5,442- 

142 

58-0 

95-5 

44-8 

112-3 

144-9 

Table  6. 

ICariners'  Experienoe — ^Western  Trades.     In  separate  Olasses. 

Actual  and  Expected  Deaths, 


Glass  A.                                                                  | 

Actual 
Deaths 

Expected  Deaths 

Age 

Exposed 

Carlisle 

Northamp- 

H» Table 

Hypo.  Table, 

Hypo.  Table, 

Table 

ton  Table 

1  per-cent 

li  per-cent 

20-24 

839-5 

19 

4-4 

9-7 

6-7 

16-0 

20-6 

25-29 

724- 

12 

6-5 

12-9 

50 

13-8 

18-3 

30-34 

422* 

7 

4-8 

8-2 

3-4 

8-7 

11-2 

35-39 

193-5 

7 

2-6 

4-5 

1-9 

4-8 

5-6 

40-44 

104- 

3 

1-7 

2-6 

1-1 

2-5 

3-1 

45-49 

65- 

1 

11 

1-8 

•9 

1-8 

2-2 

50^4 

41- 

3 

-5 

1-4 

•8 

1-3 

1-6 

55-59 

30- 

1 

•6 

1-0 

•7 

11 

1-8 

60-64 

15- 

1 

•6 

•6 

•5 

•7 

•8 

65-69 

2- 

-2 

•2 

•2 

-2 

-2 

70-74 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

■  ■* 

75-79 

... 

... 

-    . 

... 

... 

... 

All  Ages 

2,436- 

54 

230 

42-9 

20-2 

50-4 

64-9 

Class  B. 

20-24 

582-5 

14 

5-6 

11-8 

3-9 

11-1 

14-3 

26-29 

977-5 

27 

7-3 

14-8 

6-7 

18-7 

24-7 

30-34 

718-5 

20 

8-6 

11-8 

5-8 

14-7 

191 

35-39 

425- 

13 

4-1 

7-5 

4-0 

9-7 

12-2 

40-44 

203- 

12 

2-6 

4-3 

2-2 

4-9 

6-1 

45-49 

68- 

1 

•9 

1-6 

-9 

1-8 

2-8 

50-54 

19- 

•5 

-4 

•3 

-6 

-7 

55-59 

12-5 

1 

•4 

-4 

•3 

-4 

•6 

60-64 

65-69 

.. 

70-74 

75-79 

... 

... 

All  Ages 

3,006- 

88 

3O0 

52-6 

241 

61-9 

8O0 
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Observations  respecting  portions  of  Mr.  Sprague's  paper  on  The 
Graphic  Method,  ^c.  {J, I. A.,  xxvi,  77).  By  W.  S.  B. 
WOOLHOUSB,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

lYl Y  attention  has  recently  been  drawn^  first  to  a  general  discussion 
upon  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sprague  on  what  he  calls  ^^The  Graphic  Method 
of  Adjusting  Mortality  Tables",  and  afterwards  to  the  paper 
itself,  printed  in  the  Journal  (xxvi,  77).  In  the  perusal  of  this 
paper  I  am  much  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Sprague  should  have 
been  unfortunately  led  to  advance  such  a  diatribe  of  erroneous 
statements  in  disparagement  of  the  method  I  originally  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  mortality  tables  of  the  Institute. 
As  these  gratuitous  and  inconsiderate  statements,  if  left  unnoticed^ 
are  calculated  to  be  grossly  misleading  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
mathematical  principles  upon  which  my  method  is  founded,  I 
shall  here,  on  behalf  of  students  and  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  specially  describe  the  rationale  of  the  process  as 
before  presented  in  a  less  connected  form,  in  my  two  papers ;  and 
add  thereto  such  further  explanation  as  may  seem  to  be  required. 

According  to  the  method  prescribed  in  my  first  paper,  and 
since  adhered  to  by  myself,  the  number  living  at  each  age  in  the 
mortality  table  is  formally  adopted  as  the  most  manageable  and 
suitable  element  for  final  adjustment ;  at  ages  beyond  the  limiting 
age  of  the  table  it  is  at  once  conveniently,  as  well  as  accurately, 
put  down  as  zero,  a  practical  facility  that  cannot  be  over-estimated; 
and  it  has  also  this  essential  advantage,  that  precisely  the  same 
aggregate  tabular  mortality  or  decrement  must  necessarily  be 
finally  retained  between  all  points  of  actual  coincidence,  in 
whatever  way  the  intermediate  numbers  may  be  modified  A 
neutralization  of  errors  to  a  certain  extent  has  also  necessarily 
taken  place  in  deducing  the  numbers  living  at  each  age  from  the 
observed  numbers  at  risk  and  the  corresponding  deaths. 

The  tabular  values  to  be  primarily  adjusted  are  therefore,  the 
NUMBERS  LIVING  at  succcssive  years  of  age  as  deduced,  without 
any  adjustment,  from  the  original  observations. 

If  we  begin  at  the  first  age  in  the  table,  and  extract  the 
numbers  living  at  quinquennial  intervals  of  age,  we  can,  by  the 
formula  for  interpolation,  with  central  diflFerences,  determine  all 
the  values  for  the  intervening  ages,  and  so  obtain  a  complete 
series  of  values,  constituting  a  distinct  Table  A. 

Again,  if  we  begin  with  the  second  age  in  the  table,  and^  as 
before,  extract  the  numbers  living  at  quinquennial  intervals,  we 
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can^  by  interpolation^  obtain  another  complete  series  of  values^ 
constituting^  say^  Table  B ;  and  so  on.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner^  all  the  changes  will  be  exhausted  on  the  completion  of 
five  interpolated  sets,  namely.  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  because 
if  this  operation  were  carried  on  any  further,  the  previous  work 
would  evidently  recur.  And  as  the  progression  of  the  values  to 
be  adjusted  is  disturbed  and  distorted  by  errors  of  observation  and 
other  incidental  imperfections,  the  five  interpolated  tables  just 
described  will  slightly  differ  from  each  other  throughout  the  whole 
period.  So  that,  for  every  stated  age,  these  tables  supply  five 
separate  and  independent  values  of  the  number  living,  each  of 
them  drawn  from  the  observed  facts  by  a  simple  and  direct 
process ;  and  as  these  values  are,  in  each  case,  five  independent 
determinations  of  the  same  identical  quantity,  by  taking  the 
average  or  arithmetical  mean,  the  adjusted  number  living  at  the 
stated  age  is  finally  obtained.  Moreover,  it  is  easily  shown  by 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  that  the  probable  errors 
of  the  interpolated  values  are  severally  less  than  those  of  the 
original  values  from  which  they  are  immediately  derived.  For 
an  interpolated  value  of  /  is  determined  thus : 

*-        50       U-5         z^  z  +  hJ' 

Let  €^.5,  €zf  6;,+5  denote  the  probable  errors  of  /,«5,  Ig,  Ig+s 
respectively.  Then,  the  squared  probable  error  of  a  sum  being 
the  sum  of  the  squared  probable  errors  of  its  components,  the 
square  of  the  probable  error  of  the  interpolated  value  of  /  is 

Now,  as  €g_s>  ^zy  ^iP+5  appertain  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
mortality  table,  we  may  fairly  assume  their  squares  to  have  a 
common  average  value  e^;  and  the  square  of  the  probable  error  of 
the  interpolated  value  of  /  becomes  then 

~      2500       l(^-5)«  "^  «» "^  (^+5)»r 

~\:      2500  r 

Hence^  again>  by  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the  square  of  the 
probable  error  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  five  values  of  I, 
that  is  the  square  of  the  probable  error  of  the  adjusted  value  (/)  is 
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'^5^\  2500      J 

{foTz=-2,  -1,0,  +1,  +2) 

=  -1793€«. 

It  is  thus  ascertained  that  the  resulting  adjusted  table  is  more 
accurate  and  trustworthy  than  would  have  resulted  from  an 
ordinary  combination  of  five  times  the  experience,  and  that  the 
probable  errors  of  the  observations  are  thereby  considerably  re- 
duced. For  this  reason  the  resulting  adjusted  numbers  living 
will  in  general  observe  such  a  satisfactory  progression  as  to  justify 
their  being  given  to  an  extra  digit. 

The  determination  of  each  adjusted  value  (/)  involves  operations 
equivalent  to  the  following : 


/=7i— 73>  A=76-73l 

5'=7«-73>  *==77— 74^ 


....    (2) 

5(/)=:/+7i+7,--04(/+4sr+2A  +  8*)      ...    (8) 

Otherwise,  using  d  for  /,  the  adjusted  decrements  may  be  obtained, 
which  process  will  be  attended  by  the  convenience  of  smaller 
numbers. 

The  adjusted  numbers  (/)  on  being  differenced  to  second 
differences  will  test  the  value  of  the  original  data  and  show  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.  At  one  or  two  exceptional  places,  however, 
thei*e  may  yet  remain  some  slight  traces  of  irregularity,  but  they 
are  so  few  and  so  trivial  as  to  be  readily  amended  by  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  differences.  A  repetition  of  the  process  of  adjustment 
for  this  purpose  would  be  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
introduce  terms  of  the  series  that  are  too  remote  to  be  admitted  as 
having  any  legitimate  influence  on  the  result. 

In  the  foregoing  method  of  adjustment  every  individual  element 
of  the  data  supplied  by  the  experience  has  its  proper  influence  in 
determining  the  several  results,  and  there  does  not  exist  anything 
of  an  arbitrary  nature  in  the  process.  No  extraneous  condition  or 
restriction  is  placed  upon  the  quantities,  which  are  freely  permitted 
to  manifest  and  assert  their  own  law. 

The  foundation  of  the  method,  theoretically  considered,  is  the 
obvious  condition  that  the  true  series  of  numbers  living,  assuming 
all  errors  to  be  eliminated  therefrom,  must,  in  their  progression^ 
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manifest  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  unknown  law.  That  is 
without  assigning  any  form  whatever  to  this  law,  it  is  merely  pre- 
mised that  the  numbers  living  as  shown  by  a  perfectly  adjusted 
mortality  table  must,  within  certain  limits,  be  practically  susceptible 
of  interpolation  for  intermediate  ages,  and  there  is  no  assumption 
whatever  beyond  this  universal  principle  of  calculation. 

Thus  the  entire  process  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  empirical,  and 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  organic  relations  that  exist 
amongst  the  true  values,  but  operates  exclusively  upon  the  inci- 
dental imperfections,  that  is  to  say,  its  efficacy  is  wholly  expended 
on  the  neutralization  of  the  small  positive  and  negative  portions 
of  the  data  which  constitute  the  errors  of  observation. 

We  may  here  give  another  simple  illustration  of  these  general 
principles.  The  unadjusted  numbers  living  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  components,  namely  (1)  the  true 
value,  and  (2)  the  error  with  its  proper  algebraic  sign  prefixed. 
Thus  the  values  required  to  be  adjusted  are  made  up  of  two 
columns,  under  the  heads 

Trae  values  of  ^         (+)  Corresponding  errors 


We  may  evidently  consider  the  process  to  be  applied  to  these 
columns  separately ;  then,  if  the  several  results  be  combined  so  as 
to  make  a  third  column,  that  column  will  exhibit  our  adjusted 
values  (/).  Now  it  is  known  that  the  operation  of  interpolation 
will  not  affect  or  disturb  the  first  column,  because  the  true  values 
follow  a  fixed  law,  and  are  known  to  be  practically  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  interpolation.  Every  experienced  computer  knows 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  operation  is  applied  to 
the  second  column,  there  will  evidently  ensue  a  breaking  up  of 
the  errors  into  smaller  values,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of 
opposite  algebraic  signs,  since  positive  and  negative  errors  are 
equally  probable  both  as  to  sign  and  amount.  This  will  account 
for  the  smallness  of  the  probable  error  before  ascertained  in 
respect  of  the  adjusted  result  (/).  And  thus  it  is  mathematically 
proved  that,  with  suitable  data,  a  proper  application  of  the  method 
must  necessarily  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  and  can  never  have 
a  tendency  to  distort  the  law  which  the  facts  may  follow,  as 
Mr.  Sprague  so  repeatedly  alleges. 

It  should  here  be  clearly  understood  that  the  finally  adjusted 
table  must  not  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  true  values  of  /,  but 
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only  as  a  table  of  values  in  which  the  probable  errors  have  been 
made  as  small  as  possible. 

I  beg  also  to  state^  that  the  method  stands  alone  as  sys- 
tematically based  on  rational  principles^  directed  primarily  to  the 
elimination  of  error^  and  as  regarding  smoothness  of  progression 
only  as  an  adjunct^  conveying  a  secondary  advantage  of  some 
practical  value.  This  smoothness  of  progression  is,  no  doubt^ 
very  desirable,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  convenient  for 
all  ulterior  calculations  made  in  a  series,  as  exhibiting  in  the 
progressions  of  the  results  a  continual  check  against  inaccuracy, 
as  well  as  obviating  the  occurrence  of  incongruous  results.  But 
the  predominant  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  has  been  to 
reduce  the  probable  errors  of  the  unadjusted  quantities  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  finally  obtain  the  most  reliable  and  accurate 
results  that  the  original  observations  are  capable  of  yielding ;  and 
the  method  cannot  fail  to  be  successful  in  every  case  in  which  the 
numbers  supply  sufficient  data  to  be  capable  of  adjustment. 

It  should  also  be  distinctly  noted  that  the  method  was 
specially  designed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  number  living  at 
each  year  of  age,  and  was  never  put  forward  by  myself  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  probability  of  dying  in  the  year,  a  function  that  is 
not  sufficiently  amenable  to  interpolation  according  to  the  intervals 
chosen.  However,  when  the  numbers  living  are  adjusted,  of  course, 
a  complete  knowledge  of  everything  else  immediately  follows. 

After  the  foregoing  explanations,  I  shall  only  have  occasion 
to  make  one  or  two  passing  remarks  on  Mr.  Sprague's  statements. 

Mr.  Sprague  gives  various  tables  showing  comparisons  of 
results  of  adjustment,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
by  means  of  my  formula.  But  these  last  are  adjustments  of  the 
probabilities  of  dying  to  which  my  formula  was  never  intended  to 
be  applied.  They  are,  therefore,  no  more  than  results  of  the 
misapplication  of  my  formula,  and  are  misrepresentations  of  the 
working  of  the  method.  The  rather  high-handed  criticisms  in 
which  Mr.  Sprague  is  so  freely  disposed  to  indulge  are  therefore 
simply  amusing.  I  should  have  much  liked  Mr.  Sprague  to  have 
adjusted  the  Female  Government  Annuitants'  Table  properly  by  my 
method,  that  is,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Institute  Tables  were 
done,  and  applying  the  adjustment  process  to  the  numbers  living 
at  each  age.  He  would  then  have  been  enabled  to  make  fair  com- 
parisons proving  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  the  method.  On  page  86 
Mr.  Sprague  observes,  that  as  the  irregularities  of  the  observed 
facts  do  not  follow  any  law,  or  occur  at  fixed  intervals,  it  is  obvious 
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tbat  they  cannot  be  neutralized  and  got  rid  of  by  any  definite 
mode  of  procedure^  such  as  quinquennial  grouping;  and  he  adds 
that  this  argument^  when  fully  considered^  seems  to  be  conclusive 
against  all  such  methods  of  graduation  as  Mr.  Woolhouse's.  If 
Mr.  Sprague  can  really  perceive  any  resemblance  to  argument  in 
this  statement^  I  can  only  say  that  his  logic  is  very  original. 

Mr.  Sprague  transforms  my  formula  into  one  involving  the 
differences  of  the  function  instead  of  its  successive  values^  and 
gets  for  the  adjusted  function 

Vg=Uje  .  .  .  — 5'4A%a,+  .  .  . 

on  which  he  remarks  that  if  the  fourth  differences  are  constant^ 
the  formula  introduces  a  constant  error,  —  5'4A*ttjp,  into  the 
graduated  series.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever  in  respect  of  the  method,  as  the  assumption 
of  constant  fourth  differences  will  necessarily  take  a  series  of 
numbers  very  far  out  of  the  range  of  all  mortality  tables.  If 
Mr.  Sprague  had  carried  the  expression  a  little  further,  say  to 
fifth  and  sixth  differences,  he  would  have  startled  himself  with 
still  more  alarming  coefficients ! 

Mr.  Sprague  afterwards  assumes  the  original  series  to  follow 
an  exponential  law  tt^=c6^,  and  shows  that  the  formula  will  then 
give  a  new  series,  in  which  the  terms  bear  a  constant  ratio  to 
those  of  the  original  series.  But  it  is  found  that  the  constant 
•multiplier  is  precisely  unity  for  all  algebraic  functions  of  the  third 
degree,  and  this  is  indeed  all  that  is  required  to  establish  the 
practical  accuracy  of  my  method. 

Mr.  Sprague  proceeds  to  investigate  the  most  general  form  the 
function  can  take,  so  as  to  cause  the  multiplier  to  be  exactly  unity. 
This  he  proposes  to  do  by  solving  the  linear  equation,  which  he 
calls  an  equation  of  differences,  the  general  solution  of  which 
depends  upon  the  several  roots  of  a  corresponding  reciprocal 
algebraic  equation.  His  final  general  solution  of  the  equation  of 
differences  as  put  down  in  the  Journal  is  nearly  right,  but  not  quite. 
However,  as  it  is  practically  useless  it  is  not  worth  correcting. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  about  the  graphic  method  of  graduation 
which  Mr.  Sprague  so  strenuously  advocates.  I  am  compelled  to 
object  to  it  as  arbitrary,  empirical,  plodding,  and  unscientific;  but 
I  am  not  disposed  to  denounce  it  altogether,  as  some  operators,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Sprague,  may  have  an  excusable  partiality  for  it. 
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Progress  of  Life  Assurance  throughout  the  Worlds  from  1859 
to  1883.     By  Marco  Besso. 

[Translated  and  abridged  from  Le  Moniteur  des  AtsurancesJ] 

IhE  important  and  laborious  investigation  of  which  we  give 
the  results  in  the  following  pages  is  the  last  serious  con- 
tribution to  statistical  knowledge  by  Mons.  Marco  Besso^  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  some  years'  standings 
and  an  insurance  expert  of  wide  experience  and  great  repute 
throughout  the  continent.  The  paper  was  at  first  published  in 
part  in  the  Bulletin  de  PInstitute  de  Statistique,  and  a  translation 
subsequently  appeared  in  the  German  Annual  Magazine  of  Herr 
Ehrensweig.  To  enable  the  statistical  tables  and  the  general 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  to  be  made  available  for  reference^ 
in  full^  the  author  placed  his  original  manuscript  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Moniteur  des  Assurances  of  Paris,  in  whose  columns  a 
verbatim  reproduction  appeared.  We  should  state  that  a  literal 
translation  of  Mons.  Marco  Besso's  paper  has  been  courteously 
supplied  us  by  Mons.  Baillot,  the  London  representative  of  the 
Moniteur,  from  which  we  have  made  full  extracts. 

.  It  remains  but  to  add  that,  at  our  suggestion,  enquiries  were 
made  of  Mons.  Marco  Besso  concerning  the  sources  from  which 
he  derived  his  statistics ;  and  the  following  is  the  reply  received  to 
this  communication : 

\_7Vanslation  of  Mr.  Beiso't  Letter, 2 

AssiousAzioiri  Gbkbbali. 

Tbibbtb,  &th  JuUf,  1887. 
The  sources  from  which  I  obtained  my  statistics  are  very  numerous.  For 
France  they  were  derived  from  the  Moniteur  dee  Agenraneee,  for  Germany  in  the 
pablications  of  the  Qotha  Company,  for  England  from  the  Fott  Magazine  and 
from  the  Review,  for  the  United  States  from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  connhy, 
for  Austria-Hungary  from  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Ehrensweig.  For  the  other 
countries  I  consulted  the  reports  of  the  various  companies  and  availed  myself  of 
the  figures  supplied  by  my  friends  and  colleagues.  As  the  figures  given  by  me 
go  back  to  1883,  it  might  perhaps  be  right,  in  order  to  have  complete  statistics, 
to  continue  them  as  far  as  1886,  but  1  regret  that  I  cannot  at  present  carry 
forward  the  work. 

Ed.  J.I.^. 

This  investigation  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Paris  Statistical  Society^  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  existence. 

If  there  is  any  branch  of  commercial  business  to  which  the 
science  of  statistics  has  been  useful^  it  is  certainly  that  of  assur- 
ance.    To  statistics  this  business  is  indebted  for  a  scientific  basis^ 
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without  which  it  would  be  nothing  but  gambling.  It  might  be 
said  with  reason  that  the  civilization  of  a  country  is  proved  by 
the  lesser  or  greater  adoption  of  life  assurance.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore^ be  amiss  to  follow^  by  the  aid  of  statistics^  the  progress 
accomplished  by  life  assurance  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  1859  any  hope  could  have  been 
entertained  that  life  assurance  would  increase,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  the  extent  that  will  be  shown  (see  Table  No.  II). 
Yet  its  present  proportions  are  small  compared  with  the  require- 
ments of  society,  if  we  take  into  account  the  millions  of  persons 
not  yet  insured. 

The  first  steps  in  the  onward  march  were  the  most  difficult. 
The  business  was  imperfectly  understood,  and  had  to  fight  its 
way,  encountering  everywhere  inveterate  prejudices.  It  had  to 
rely  on  itself  and  on  its  own  experience  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  its  favorable  and  regular  working.  Now  the  impulsion 
has  been  given,  and  the  fundamental  principles  have  been  tested ; 
but  it  is  yet  necessary  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  will 
render  the  benefits  of  assurance  accessible  to  all. 

On  the  continent,  life  assurance  had  made  but  little  headway 
in  1859.  The  whole  amount  assured  from  the  origin  of  the 
business — namely,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  century — was 
not  then  equal  even  to  the  sums  at  present  assured  in  one  single 
year.  The  policies  in  force  on  the  continent  in  1859,  representing 
745  millions  of  francs,  were  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  the 
new  policies  issued  in  1883,  namely,  1,233  millions  of  francs. 
And  yet  it  can  be  truly  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  now 
assured  on  the  continent  is  not  equal  to  five  out  of  one  thousand 
of  the  population  (see  Table  No.  V). 

Much  therefore  remains  to  be  done ;  and  we  may  remark,  that 
the  greater  number  of  individuals  now  assured  belongs  to  the 
middle  class,  a  fact  easily  ascertained  by  examining  the  average 
sum  insured  in  the  principal  countries  (see  Table  YI). 

It  being  proved,  from  the  reports  of  the  companies,  that 
assurance  policies  for  very  large  sums  are  rather  rare,  it  follows 
that  the  extreme  points  in  the  scale  of  the  amounts  assured  on 
each  life  are  not  far  apart,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  inferior 
degree  in  the  scale  is  yet  rather  high.  In  other  words  again,  the 
classes  which  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  life  assurance,  or  the 
working  classes,  are  the  very  ones  which  at  present  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  the  smallest  extent.  It  is  only  in  England,  and 
only  there  during  the  last  few  yeai*8,  that  the  working  classes  have 
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largely  availed  themselves  of  life  assurance^  thanks  to  the  propaganda 
of  certain  companies  which  have  taken  up  this  special  branch  of 
the  business.  The  average  amount  assured  is  getting  lower  in 
England^  in  America^  and  partly  also  over  the  continent.  This 
proves  that  the  principles  of  the  business  are  growing  in  favour 
more  and  more  with  the  people;  and  the  improvements  constantly 
being  brought  about  in  its  working  cannot  fail  to  win  the  daily- 
increasing  favour  of  the  public. 

Life  assurance  was  carried  on  in  1859  only  by  proprietary 
companies^  or  by  free  mutual  societies.  It  was  at  a  later  period^ 
in  England  in  1865  and  in  France  in  1868^  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  (Jovemment  to  introduce  the  system  of  assurance  by  the 
State,  notably  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  This  trial 
has  not  proved  successful:  the  number  of  policies  issued  in 
England  by  the  (jovernment  up  to  the  present  time  would  not 
satisfy  any  private  company,  and  the  result  is  the  same  in 
France. 

Private  societies,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  have 
likewise  tried  to  introduce  industrial  assurance.  It  is  only  in 
England  that,  after  a  very  precarious  beginning,  this  branch  of 
life  assurance  has  spread  to  a  large  extent,  and  has  even  attained, 
during  the  last  few  yeara,  proportions  truly  colossal.  We  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  separate  the  results  of  ordinary  assurance 
from  those  of  Industrial  Business,  because  this  last  branch  com* 
prises,  in  reality,  a  diflFerent  order  of  transactions.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
amount  of  each  assurance,  which  in  England  is  of  about  £500  for 
ordinary  assurances,  does  not  reach  £10  in  the  Industrial  Business. 
The  number  of  persons  thus  assured  is  over  six  millions,  or  nearly 
1.6th  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Similar  assurances  are  granted  by  the  State  in  France,  but 
with  some  restrictions  not  freely  accepted  by  the  public,  notably 
a  probationary  period  of  two  years.  Altogether  the  total  amount 
of  popular  assurances  now  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
1,683  millions  of  francs  (£67,320,000) :  the  total  amount  of 
assurances  by  the  State  reaches  only  10  millions  of  francs,  namely^ 
l-168th  of  the  assurances  in  force  in  the  private  companies. 

Denmark,  however,  where  a  State  Assurance  Scheme  is  also 
established,  forms  an  exception.  This  scheme,  initiated  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  and  reorganized  in  1871,  works 
admirably  well,  and  is  a  serious  rival  to  the  private  companies, 
owing  to  the  low  scale  of  premiums  (at  the  age  of  30  the  annual 
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premium  is  only  2*04  per  100)  and  to  the  very  favourable  condi- 
tions of  assurance.  The  amount  assured  by  the  State  in  Denmark 
represented  at  the  end  of  1883  the  sum  of  53,284,000  francs,  or 
26|  millions  for  every  million  of  inhabitants,  while  in  England 
the  State  assures  only  277,000  francs  for  every  million  of  inhabi- 
tants (proportion  1:100)  and  in  France  only  27,000  francs  (pro- 
portion 1:1000). 

In  the  tables  given  hereafter  life  annuities  have  been  omitted 
becaase  those  transactions  belong  to  the  category  of  provident 
assurances  only  in  a  selfish  sense. 

For  every  kind  of  comparison  and  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  in  the  following  tables,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
tables  themselves,  namely  : 

I.  Number  of  life  assurance  companies  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

II.  New  sums  assured  annually. 

III.  Total  sums  assured  in  force  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

IV.  Assurance  Funds  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
V.  Approximate  number  of  policies  in  force. 

VI.  Average  sum  assured  on  each  life. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  figures  given  in  the 
tables  do  not  represent  the  assurances  in  force  in  each  country 
respectively.  There  are  countries  in  which  life  assurance  is  in  a 
great  measure  worked  by  foreign  companies,  and  there  are  others 
in  which  companies  find  the  greatest  portion  of  their  business 
abroad.  Thus,  a  number  of  French  companies  reap  a  large  harvest 
in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy;  while  German 
companies  work  the  same  countries,  besides  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
and  Austria-Hungary.  The  Trieste  companies  obtain  important 
business  in  Italy,  and  the  English  companies  are  at  work  more  or 
less  in  every  part  of  the  continent  and  in  several  coldnies.  Yet, 
as  a  natural  supposition,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  assurances 
completed  by  foreign  companies  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  about  equal  to  the  assurances  granted  abroad  by 
the  companies  of  those  three  countries.  As  for  Russia  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  states  of  secondary  importance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
assurances  in  force  in  those  countries  are  much  above  the  figures 
given  in  the  tables ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  lives  and  the 
amount  of  capital  assured  are  of  much  greater  importance  than 
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would  appear  according  to  our  statistics.  Italy^  for  instance^  is 
credited  in  our  tables  with  scarcely  one-half  of  the  assurances 
really  in  force,  and  it  is  very  much  the  same  with  Russia. 

We  must  state  likewise  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  researches, 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  make 
this  investigation  complete.  The  figures  to  which  the  greatest 
reliance  can  be  given  are  those  referring  to  assurances  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Switzerland.  But  the  various 
English  statistics  we  have  consulted  do  not  fully  agree.  The  statistics 
for  Belgium  and  Holland  are  somewhat  incomplete,  and  for  the 
other  countries,  such  as  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  reliable  statistics;  yet  we  believe  that  we  are 
not  very  far  from  the  truth  when  we  affirm  that  the  life  assurance 
companies  of  those  countries  have  not,  so  far,  secured  business  of 
any  importance. 

The  tables  do  not  therefore  profess  to  supply  exact  statistics  as 
to  the  situation  of  life  assurance  in  every  country.  Our  aim  has 
been  rather  to  demonstrate  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  this 
provident  business,  and  to  draw  towards  it  the  attention  of 
economists,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  sufficiently  study  the 
question,  in  view  of  the  public  interests  involved  in  it. 

Our  purpose,  in  giving  the  very  respectable  figures  of  the 
State  Life  Assurance  in  Denmark  in  opposition  to  the  microscopic 
figures  of  State  Life  Assurance  in  France  and  in  England,  was  to 
prove  that  the  want  of  success  of  the  State  Institution  in  those 
two  countries  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  popularity  of  life 
assurance  itself,  but  to  the  working  systems  adopted  by  them. 

The  field  in  which  life  assurance  can  spread  its  wonderiiil 
advantages  is  so  vast  that  private  companies  need  not  fear  any 
decrease  in  their  operations  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
State  Assurance.  In  fact,  assurance  by  the  State  and  by  private 
companies  should  work  together  and  bring  us  every  day  nearer  to 
the  greatest  of  all  desiderata :  that  the  life  of  every  father  through- 
out the  world  should  be  insured  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  children. 
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Detelofment  op  Ltf 
II. — N^ew  Assurances  completed  i 
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5 
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5 
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5 
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.. 
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6.5 
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5 
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1866 
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5 

... 
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2.1 
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6 

... 
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6 

1 
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a4 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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3.8 
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.. 
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8 
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3.9 
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8 

6.9       . 
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4.8 
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8 
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. 
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10 
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2.0 
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10 
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10 
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5.7 
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12 

4.6  , 
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1.0 
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12 

4.8  ! 
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2.0 
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16.4 

2.9 

23.6 
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12 

6.0  1 

5.4 
9.5 

2.5 
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1 
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44 
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1 

51 
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54 
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aURANCE  PBOM   1859  TO  1883. 
*h  Year  (in  Millions  of  Francs). 


CONTIKENT 

Great  Britain  A  Irkland 

1 

1 

es 

1 
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Total 

1 

1 
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h 

r 

Total 

Ordinary 
Aaaurance 

Indiutrial 
Assurance 

Stote 
Aasur- 
ance 

I 

1 

\ 

2.0 

2.4 

3.0 

107.5 

324.3 

156.7 

...         588.5 

2.6 

2.1 

2.9 

126.6 

342.7 

192.2 

661.5 

2.5 

2.0 

4.1 

159.1 

368.5 

... 

134.9 

662.5 

2.5 

2.0 

8.2 

204.0 

375.4 

20.0 

234.7 

834.1 

2.7 

1.9 

7.6 

238.7 

385.5 

40.0 

486.0 

..   1  1.149.2 

2.7 

2.6 

8.1 

307.6 

397.3 

60.0 

841.3 

..      1,606.2 

3.0 

2.5 

7.8 

371.9 

413.5 

80.0 

1.02 

1,325.3 

..   1  2,191.72 

4.7 

2.7 

7.2 

387.6 

422.4 

100.0 

1.18 

2.184.4 

..      3,095.58 

3.2 

4.8 

7.5 

397.5 

426.8 

120.0 

0.67 

2,546.7 

..   1  3,491.67 

3.1 

6.4 

9.2 

484.9 

435.4 

140.0 

0.67 

3,130.1 

..  1  4,191.07 

3.9 

7.1 

14.1 

530.3 

526.5 

160.0 

0.82 

3,319.7 

5.8 

..      4,543.12 

5.6 

7.5 

15.6 

407.9 

577.0 

188.99 

0.78 

3,174.5 

7.9 

..      4,357.07 

6.8 

a4 

16.2 

381.1 

526.0 

218.61 

0.69 

2,638.7 

13.1 

..      3,778.20 

7.6 

13.9 

21.4 

537.4 

438.1 

238.12 

0.40 

2,645.6 

26.4 

..   1  3,886.02 

1.7 

16.3 

20.0 

689.5 

505.3 

280.20 

0.23 

2,508.3  1  23.0 

1  4/)06.73 

.4.6 

21.5 

19.3 

765.8 

586.3 

306.46 

0.54 

1,899.7 

26.3 

1  3,585.10 

.6.6 

16.2 

20.0 

778.7 

524.4 

399.03 

0.80 

1.616.1 

25.4 

'  3.344.43 

L6.9 

14.2 

17.1 

789.7 

581.6 

377.54 

0.57 

1,256.4 

27.8 

3,033.11 

L6.8 

15.6 

14.0 

733.4 

605.5 

499.22 

0.84 

962.4 

28.6 

1 

2,830.26 

52.3 

15.5 

13.2 

769.8 

584.2 

515.20 

0.49 

845.1 

27.7 

60 

1  2,802.49 

82.0 

15.1 

15.6 

807.31 

559.0 

513.18 

0.47 

910.6 

30.6 

65 

2,886.16 

86.1 

17.1 

17.0 

1,010.45 

521.6 

532.46 

0.51 

1,272.2 

37.7 

70  ' 

*  1  3,444.92 

M).6 

16.1 

19.2 

1.152.78 

574.5 

583.50 

0.52 

1,201.9 

55.79 

80 

'  3,648.79 

38.2 

24.4 

19.0 

1,247.8 

618.6 

597.78 

0.58 

1.390.6 

61.79 

90 

,  4,007.26 

r6.6 

34.4 
272.7 

14.7 
322.0 

1,232.8 

620.7 

639.78 

0.50 

1,663.6 

60.6 

100 

"   :  4,318.07 

15.3 

14,620.64 

12,241.1 

6,610.07 

12.97 

38,537.0 

457.98 

46£ 

1 

72,944.76 

\e  end  of  each  Tear  (in  Millions  of  Francs). 


Continent 


28 

29 

30 

80 

80 

31 

31 

33 

83 

35 

89 

47 

51 

58 

66 

77 

88 

97 

104 

119 

131 

147 

159 


1 

3Q 

00 

13 

4 

14 

7 

15 

11 

15 

19 

16 

25 

16 

32 

17 

43 

18 

55 

22 

67 

27 

83 

30 

100 

34 

110 

39 

119 

46 

134 

59 

147 

76 

158 

85 

167 

93 

172 

100 

177 

109 

179 

116 

182 

126 

190 

142 

199 

155 

203 

Total 

Ordinary 
Assurance 

745 

4,000 

841 

4,250 

957 

4,500 

1,217 

4,750 

1,318 

5,000 

1,527 

6,268 

1,843 

5,523 

1,959 

6,791 

2,121 

6,047 

2.468 

6,325 

2,807 

6,726    ' 

3,032.25 

7,274    1 

3,193.30 

8,282    ' 

3,456.35 

8,608 

4,006.40 

8,817 

4,391.45 

9.056 

4.728.50 

9,329 

5,056.56 

9,664 

5,224.60 

9,860 

5,556.10 

10,125 

5,902.70 

10,375 

6,407.10 

10,500 

7,000.90 

10,625 

7,514.90 

10,750 

, 

1 

— 

a 

Industrial 

state 
Ahsut- 

1 

ance 

c 

t) 

^ 

76 

88 

88' 

99; 

1,44 

2,13 

i 

3,13- 

2 

4,67: 

3 

6,27; 

3 

8,65' 

• 

4 

9.911 

205 

5 

10,92t 

296 

5 

11,34^ 

308 

6 

11,42( 

351 

7 

11,261 

421 

7 

10,785 

654 

7 

10,379 

685 

8 

9,344 

734 

8 

8,403 

871 

8 

7,957 

1,008 

9 

7,776 

1,141 

9 

7.970 

1,327 

9 

8,491 

1,484 

10 

8,848 

170 
189 
230 


650 
700 
750 
800 


IZ4,dt>U.40 

25,097.60 
24,757.55 
24,229.60 
24,517.10 
25,890.70 
26,916.10 
28,432.90 
29.770.90 
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Deyelopkekt  of  Lm 
IV. — Assurance  Funds  at  the  end  of 


Yean 

CoNTiNEirr 

<m 

1 

Denmark 

ii 

France          | 

1 

r 

A"    !    e 

Ord. 

Aflsor. 

State 
Aaaur. 

Ord. 
Ai»ur. 

State 
A^sar. 

1859 

74.0 

10.8 

1.6 

70.0 

0.3 

... 

0.9  1   .. 

1860 

85.0 

13.8 

2.0 

80.0 

0.3 

1.9     .., 

1861 

96.6 

15.0 

3.0 

90.0 

0.3 

... 

3.2 

1862 

104.7 

16.3 

4.0 

100.0 

0.4 

4.3 

1863 

128.8 

21.4 

5.0 

110.0 

0.4 

6.2 

1864 

136.5 

21.7 

6.0 

120.0 

0.4 

... 

5.4 

1865 

143.7 

23.9 

7.0 

130.0 

0.5 

0.8 

5.8 

1866 

153.9 

32.4 

8.0 

140.0 

0.8 

0.3 

6.2 

1867 

169.5 

27.5 

9.0 

160.0 

1.0 

0.4 

6^ 

1868 

189.0 

32.5 

9.0 

180.0 

1^ 

a4 

7.1 

1869 

192.0 

42.3 

9.6 

200.0 

1.6 

0.5 

7.6 

1870 

195.0 

43.9 

9.5 

219.0 

1.7 

0.6 

7.9 

1871 

197.9 

52.1 

10.0 

236.0 

1.9 

0.6 

8.2 

1872 

211.3 

57.8 

10.0 

265.0 

2.2 

0.7 

8.6 

1878 

234.9 

92.9 

11.0 

0.1 

274.0 

2.6 

0.8 

9.5 

1874 

258.9 

101.2 

11.5 

0.3 

306.1 

2.8 

0.8 

ia7 '   .. 

1875 

284.5 

108.8 

12.0 

0.6 

325.6 

2.9 

0.9 

12.3        . 

1876 

311.8 

115.9 

12.5 

0.8 

370.0 

3.2 

1.3 

14.5 

1877 

339.8 

111.3 

13.0 

1.2 

405.0 

3.3 

1.4 

lar    ... 

1878 

367.9 

116.9 

13.5 

1.5 

461.0 

4.7 

1.5 

16.6 

1879 

400.6 

127.3 

14.0 

2.0 

516.0 

4.8 

1.6 

18.3 

... 

1880 

437.5 

134.6 

15.0 

3.2 

8.6 

o.i 

584.3 

5.1 

1.8 

19.6 

1881 

477.8 

143.0 

16.0 

4.0 

8.9 

0.1 

631.1 

6.0 

1.7 

20.8     05 

1882 

520.4 

154.8 

17.0 

4.6 

9.3 

0.1 

699.3 

a7 

2.1 

21.6     0,6 

1883 

542.5 

162.9 

18.0 

6.1 

9.7 

0.1 

714.2 
7,385.6 

7.7 

2.6 

22.3 

0.7 

6,254.5 

1,781.0 

247.0 

24.3 

36.5 

0.4 

63.7 

20.3 

261.7 

IJB 

V. — Approximate  Number 

ofPolici^ 

Years 

Continent 

1 

i 

Denmark 

fit 

France 

1 

>% 

is    A 

Ord. 

state 

Ord. 

State 

as-        2 

if 
O 

^w 

& 

AMur. 

Assur. 

OQ       o 

Aaaur. 

Assur. 

» 

1859 

87.073 

23,838 

2,600 

20,568 

200 

835  L.. 

1860 

95,405 

35,626 

3,000 

22,326 

250 

1.234;  ... 

1861 

106,550 

49,708 

3,600 

. .. 

23,137 

800 

... 

3,563    ... 

1862 

123,246 

57,218 

4,000 

27,863 

350 

... 

4^248    ... 

1863 

144,501 

64,683 

4,000 

... 

34,469 

700 

5,638 

1864 

173,105 

70,209 

4,600 

43,085 

900 

3,632    ... 

1866 

210,227 

72,001 

4,600 

51,701 

1,200 

190 

12,213    .. 

1866 

231,059 

75,068 

4,600 

60,317 

1,500 

280 

15.678;  ... 

1867 

267,721 

78,890 

5,000 

68,933 

1,800 

376 

18.621    ... 

1868 

307,692 

84,907 

5,500 

82,403 

2.100 

447 

21,563!    . 

1869 

352,019 

115,806 

6,00C 

... 

92,060 

2,600 

523 

24,678 

1870 

362,250 

128,446 

6,50C 

... 

95,000 

2,800 

664 

28,583 

1871 

381,036 

133,837 

TfiOC 

... 

14,181 

97,481 

3,000 

750 

32,478 

1872 

412,295 

177,200 

... 

15.06£ 

► 

99,632 

3,200 

906 

36.478  i    .. 

1873 

451,694 

171,450 

7,50C 

1,019 

15,796 

• 

109,820 

3.600 

990 

39,583  i  .. 

1874 

490,392 

176,425 

8,00C 

>  1.793 

16,53^ 

T 

121,200 

8,700 

1,050 

42,683    . 

1875 

523342 

201,244 

8,60C 

i  2,639 

16,736 

»      '.'.'.      134,525 

3,900 

1,120 

45,348    ... 

1876 

644,275 

217,419 

8,50C 

)  3,458 

16,77J 

\     ...      160,700 

4,200 

1,190 

47,638 1  ., 

1877 

654,512 

235,495 

9,00( 

)  3,888 

17,835 

5      ...      177,300 

4,500 

1.280 

61,533 1 

1878 

569,283 

248,185 

9,00( 

)  4,164 

18,306 

)      ... 

183,200 

4,800 

1,314 

55,112  300 

1879 

586,789 

249,256 

9,50( 

)  4,838 

18,61{ 

J      ... 

193,673 

2,600 

5,491 

1,520 

58,599 

950 

1880 

608,648 

281,636 

9,60( 

)  5,834 

19,091 

636 

207,660 

2.800 

5,655 

1.780 

59,263 

¥» 

1881 

627,127 

299,481 

10,00( 

)  6.365 

19,465 

I     935 

236,651 

8,200 

7.181 

2,254 

64i2Qt 

4IB 

1882 

646,697 

274,187 

11,00( 

)  7,577 

19,81£ 

>  1,234 

251,686 

3,400 

7.986 

2,622 

65^370 

411 

1888 

671,028 

306,275 

12.00( 

)  9.889 

iflfti^f 

?  2  inft 

5t^*7^(U\ 

aium 

R^fiSO 

iLOAl 

auttB 

^0^ 

1887.] 


tke  Wwid,  from  1859  to  1883. 
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.»8TJSiLKC£   FBOM   1859   TO    1883. 

9^ A    Year  {in  Millions  of  Francs), 


Great  Britain  &  Ireland 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Full 
Total 

1 

I 

h 

Total 

Ordinary 

Industrial 

State 

1 

r 

Aasatance 

Assurance 

Assur. 

< 

1 

5.3 

0.6 

0.5 

163.9 

1,212.0 

83.5 

1,469.4 

6.7 

0.8 

0.8 

190.3 

1,302.0 

92.7 

1,685.0 

6.0 

1.0 

1.2 

216.3 

1,392.0 

98.7 

... 

1,707.0 

6.1 

1.1 

1.7 

238.6 

1,482.0 

128.5 

1,849.1 

6.4 

1.3 

2.5 

281.0 

1,572.0 

154.7 

... 

2,007.7 

6.7 

1.5 

8.1 

301.3 

1,6303 

187.5 

2,119.1 

6.9 

1.7 

4.5 

324.3 

1,655.3 

2502 

2,229.8 

7.1 

1.9 

5.3 

355.9 

1,775.7 

354.2 

2,485.8 

72 

2.1 

6.4 

389.6 

1.895.7 

478.4 

... 

2,763.7 

7.5 

2.2 

7.6 

436.2 

1,935.7 

7304 

... 

3,102.3 

7.9 

2.7 

8.9 

472.9 

1,976.7 

977.0 

3,426.6 

9.4 

3.1 

106 

500.7 

2,155.1 

7.9 

1.194.3 

... 

3,858.0 

9.4 

3.7 

12.5 

632.3 

2,232.2 

9.8 

1.374.6 

... 

4^148.9 

9.9 

4.5 

14.7 

584.7 

2,309.4 

108 

1,556.9 

... 

4,461.8 

10.7 

5.4 

17.0 

658.8 

2,393.0 

11.6 

1,682.4 

... 

4.746.7 

11.6 

6.7 

19.3 

729.8 

2,479.4 

13.6 

1,803.3 

5,026.1 

12-6 

8.1 

21.5 

789.8 

2,562.2 

16.5 

1,848.6 

5317.1 

13.8 

9.6 

23.5 

876.9 

2,661.9 

19.8 

1,869.9 

5.428.6 

15.0 

9.6 

25.9 

942.2 

2,752.8 

24.4 

1,808.0 

... 

6,527.4 

16.4 

12-5 

28.3 

1,040.8 

2.819.2 

29.5 

1.833.8 

5,723.3 

18.1 

15.6 

30.3 

1.147.6 

2.9200 

86.5     I     ... 

1,845.5 

5,949.6 

20.2 

15.9 

32.8 

1,278.7 

3,027.9 

44.2 

... 

1,921.4 

6,272.2 

22.4 

20.3 

35.0 

1,387.6 

3,108.3 

54.6 

1,927.8 

6,478.3 

25.2 

207 

36.8 

1,519.2 

3,265.9 

68.1 

... 

2.018.4 

145.4 

... 

7.017.0 

28.1 

22.9 

39.6 

1,577.4 
16,937.2 

3,283.1 

74.9 

_i:i_ 

2,280.5 
28,451.2 

150.0 

36.3 

-— 

7352.2 
101,942.0 

295.6 

175.5 

390.3 

55,799.8 

422.1 

295.4 

36.3 

infor 

ce  at  the  en 

d  of  each  Tear, 

COKTINENT 

Great  Britain  &  Ireland 

00 

1 

1 

1 

Full 

s 

fl        1      i 

•S      1    ^  a 

Total 

Ordinary 

Industrial 

state 

1 

a 

s 

Total 

® 

00 

1,112 

139,788 

AMurance 

Assurance 

AMur. 

< 

1 

2,127 

1,535 

274.568 

49,608 

463,964 

2,157 

1,668 

1,986 

163,652 

298,735 

... 

56,046 

518,433 

2.208 

1,779 

2,887 

193,632 

328,456 

. .. 

57.202 

579,290 

2^4 

1,879 

4,320 

225,348 

354.218 

65,252 

... 

644,818 

2,260 

1,914 

5,668 

263,833 

374,215 

... 

98,095 

736,143 

2,273 

2,549 

7,735 

312,988 

392.842 

146,729 

862,559 

2,295 

3,184 

10,021 

367,532 

435,628 

547 

209,892 

1,018,099 

2,429 

3,819 

11,679 

406,329 

476,358 

1.168 

305,390 

1,189,245 

2,667 

4^454 

14,540 

462,902 

523,468 

1.532 

401,140 

1,389,042 

2,559 

5.089 

18,17? 

530,437 

567,834 

1,882 

537,594 

1,637,747 

2339 

5,724 

21,853 

623,602 

632,318 

2,304 

656,572 

1,914,796 

3,831 

6,359 

21,827 

655,760 

692,849 

2,689 

747,807 

2,099,105 

8,574 

6,99i  23.136 

702,967 

741,837 

1,063316 

3,047 

785,360 

3.296,527 

8,950 

7,62025,356 

788,711 

763.131 

1,244,105 

3.804 

804,444 

8,604,196 

4,425 

8,89927,414 

842,095 

784,064 

1,549,563 

4.200 

817,081 

3.997,003 

5.031 

9,534  29,241 

905,556 

805.067 

1,946,700 

4,478 

799,534 

4,461336 

4,104 

10.169  30,686 

982,718 

821,317 

2,589,914 

4,848 

774,625 

5,178,417 

4,475 

10,80431,657 

1,051,089 

842,268 

3.057,970 

5,118 

706.179 

5,662,624 

4,739 

11,439|32,118 

1,103,666 

866,400 

3,639,042 

5,511 

633,096 

6,247,716 

5,427 

12,07432,430 

1,143,595 

885,607 

4,088,732 

5,740 

612,843 

6,736,517 

8,183 

12,709133,155 

1,185,083 

904,271 

4,396,656 

5,966 

595,4861 

J03ic 

... 

7,107,769 

8373 

13,344,34,256 

1,259,374 

908,353 

4,659,509 

6,224 

608,6811 

22,563 

... 

7,464,694 

13,025 

15.000!35,584 

1,339,785 

913,634 

5,084,519 

6,524 

627365  J 

27,624 

7,999,361 

16,100 

18,300|86,330 

1,362,745 

935,293 

5,659,278 

6,819 

661,468; 

U,569 

105,248 

8,762,410 

19,021 

19,315 

37,376 

1,438,498 

958,066 

6.263.658 

7,210 

705,659; 

)4,692 

11 

8.585 

9,526,368 
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Deyelopmekt  op  Lifb 
VI. — Average  SufH 


Yean. 

COKTINEMT 

1 

<m 

S 

Denmark 

France 

>» 

>. 

t- 

O 

t 

Ord. 
Assur. 

Stote 
Assur. 

Ord. 
Assur. 

State 
Assur. 

3 

& 

■   troL 

Fn^s. 

Prca. 

Pkh. 

Prca. 

FrcH. 

Fr«. 

Frcs. 

tia. 

Fix:.. 

FrctL 

1859 

4,171 

3,820 

7.000 

10,461 

4.500 

1860 

4,152 

3,652 

7,000 

... 

10,314 

6,000 

1861 

4,118 

3,306 

7,140 

1 

10,886 

6,169 

1862 

4,071 

3,687 

7,500 

13,945 

... 

4,789 

1863 

4,019 

3,678 

8,750 

13,831 

6,365 

5.413 

1864 

3,879 

3,782 

8,888 

9,752 

.'.'.       5,915 

5.047 

1866 

8,714 

4,133 

9,111 

9,868 

6,305 

4,984 

4,141 

]866 

3,669 

4,084 

9.333 

9,781 

6,533 

5,567 

3,433 

1867 

3,573 

3,671 

8,600 

...     1     9,025 

5,870 

5,772 

3,037 

1868 

3,506 

3.850 

8,000 

9,684 

5,608 

6,222 

2,761 

1869 

3,439 

3,415 

7,500 

... 

9,984 

4.748 

6,489 

2.527 

1870 

3,486 

3.410 

7,076 

... 

10,607 

5,599 

6,033 

2.297 

1871 

3,533 

3,696 

6.714 

... 

2,003 

... 

9,989 

5,965 

6,156 

2,204 

1872 

3,625 

3,027 

6,857 

2,087 

10,114 

6,086 

5,772 

2,094 

1878 

3,713 

4,380 

6,533 

4,277 

2,135 

11,014 

6,123 

5,900 

2,035 

1874 

3,790 

4,317 

6,250 

6,317 

2,182 

10.253 

6.369 

6,146 

1,963 

1875 

3,888 

3,754 

6,000 

6,359 

2,272 

10,168 

6,587 

6,307 

1,946 

1876 

4,037 

8,467 

6,127 

6,399 

2,391 

9,377 

6,562 

6,460 

1,971 

1877 

4.167 

2,761 

6,000 

6,458 

2,372 

9,164  :     ... 

6,584 

6,397 

1,908 

1878 

4,246 

2,743 

6.222 

6,503 

2,402 

9,708  .     ... 

6,599 

5,622 

1,845 

1879 

4,317 

2,818 

6,101 

6,680 

2,457 

10,94^ 

280 

6,178 

4.013 

1,778 

1880 

4,380 

2,826 

6,315 

6,877 

2,445 

531 

10,512 

285 

6,388 

4,513 

1,825 

1881 

4,462 

2,925 

6,400 

6,284 

2.557 

1,009 

10,553 

281 

7,187 

6,278 

1,824 

1882 

4,565 

3,410 

6,454 

5,909 

2,611 

1,612 

10,666 

264 

7,689 

6,946 

2,023 

1883 

4,649 

3,269 

6,333 

5,138 

2,670 

1,114 

11,267 

278 

8,299 

6,771 

2.092 

History   of  Life   Assurance   in   the    United   Kingdom,      By 
Cornelius  Walpord,  F.I.A. 

{Concluded  from  p.  315.) 

6. — LiPE  Assurance — 1844?  to  1870. 

The  earliest  event  of  the  year  1844  was  the  presentation  to 
Parliament  of  the  "First  Report"  of  the  Committee  on  Joint- 
Stock  Companies^  appointed  in  1841.  The  report  set  out  by 
stating  that^  as  a  good  deal  of  the  information  affecting  persons 
was  in  the  nature  of  ex  parte  statements,  caution  >  juld  be 
required  in  promulgating  it:  hence  much  of  the  evidence  collected 
would  be  stated  summarily.  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  the 
passages  bearing  upon  Insurance  Associations. 

"  The  Bubble  Companies  which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  enquiry,  being  concerned  in  effecting  assurances  and  granting 
annuities,  the  attention  of  your  Committee  was  naturally  directed  to 
Companies  and  Societies  engaged  in  that  most  imiK)rtant  class  of 
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AsSITBAirCE  FBOM   1859  TO   1883. 
Assured  on  each  Life, 


CONTINEITT                                      1 

Great  Bbttain  and  Ireland 

P  United  States 

1 

Pre* 

.     1     «l 

9  3 

Russia 

OQ 

QQ 

Ordinary 
ABsorance 

Industrial 
Assurance 

State 
Assur- 
ance 

FrcB.      Frcs. 

Frem. 

Fk*. 

Ihcn. 

—Fro. 

VrcB. 

Frcs. 

Frci. 

... 

13,084 

8,380 

3,478 

14,568 

15,402 

... 

12.826 

8,461 

3,437 

14,309 

... 

15,772 

13,388 

8,311 

3,721 

13,700 

15,506 

13,378 

8,131 

4,287 

13,409 

15,224 

13,367 

8,108 

4,427 

13,361 

... 

14,734 

13,434 

6,465 

4,158 

13,410 

14,563 

.. 

13,468 

5,509 

4,339 

12,679 

1,818 

14,986 

.. 

12,956 

4,793 

4,782 

12,158 

1,806 

15,297 

13,622 

4,970 

4,619 

11,552 

1,762 

15,638 

13,626 

5,220 

4.545 

11,139 

... 

1.731 

16,102 

,. 

13,988 

5,178 

4,234 

10,634 

1,702 

15,105 

.. 

14,370 

5,289 

5,048 

10,502 

1,689 

14,641 

14,575 

5,511 

5,130 

11,163 

27is 

1,675 

14,449 

.. 

14.873 

5.971 

5,288 

11,266 

248 

1,596 

14,195 

15,349 

6.619 

5,360 

11,372 

226 

1,572 

13,786 

21,373 

7,978 

5,401 

11,247 

216 

1,637 

13,492 

21,582 

8,405 

5,426 

11,357 

252 

1,511 

13,398 

21,620 

8,623 

5,440 

11,473 

223 

1,480 

13,274 

.. 

1  22,024 

8,762 

5,507 

11,382 

202 

1,470 

13.271 

21,912 

9,001 

5,533 

11,432 

210 

1.456 

12,983 

16,067 

9,139 

5,502 

11.473 

228 

1,430 

13,058 

8,870 

[  16,544 

9,407 

5,550 

11,559 

245 

1,410 

13,094 

8,336 

4»884 

1  12,210 

9,466 

5,591 

11,629 

261 

1,403 

13,542 

8,326 

4,956 

;  14,419 

8.458 

6,057 

11,494 

263 

1,408 

13,369 

8,621 

7.601    ... 

5,021 

'  14,832 

9,303 

5,968 

11,611 

268 

1,373 

18,573 

8,582 

7.168    ... 

undertakings.  They  believe  that,  generally,  they  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  credit  on  account  of  the  respectability  of  their  management 
and  the  soundness  of  their  schemes ;  but  instances  of  abuse  which 
have  occurred  justify  and  demand  enquiry.  Accordingly,  your 
Committee  have  taken  some  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  further  and  more  complete  information,  they 
ijssued,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  a  list  of  queries,  in  answer  to 
which  they  have  received  returns  from  a  considerable  number  of  those 
Companies. 

"Your  Committee  propose,  as  soon  as  the  information  to  be  supplied 
by  the  answers  to  these  queries  can  be  properly  collected,  to  prosecute 
their  enoniries  in  this  direction,  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
suggest  Jkcli  practical  facilities  and  encouragements  as  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  afford  to  these  Companies  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  so  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  at  large ;  and  on  the  other,  to  prescribe  such 
reasonable  precautions  as  may  be  requisite  to  ensure  the  faithful 
observances,  on  the  part  of  such  Company,  of  the  extensive  obligations 
into  which  they  enter  with  the  public." 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  proceedings  it  had 
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unravelled  regarding  "  Seven  Insurance^  Annuity  and  Loan 
Companies,  and  Three  Mining  and  General  Companies'' — but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  our  present  history  to  follow  the  narration 
there  given.  The  legislation  which  followed  was  directed  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fraudulent  practices  hitherto 
resorted  to. 

Joint- Stock  Companies  Registration  Act. — As  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  preceding  Report,  there  was  enacted  the 
Joint-Stock  Companies  Registration  Act,  7  &  8  Victoria,  chapter 
110.  The  preamble  recited  that  it  was  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  the  due  Registration  of  Joint- Stock  Companies,  and 
after  complete  Registration,  to  invest  such  Companies  with  the 
qualities  and  incidents  of  incorporation,  with  some  modifications ; 
and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  Companies  which  should 
not  be  constituted  and  regulated  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

It  defined  a  Joint-Stock  Company  to  be : 

Every  partnership  whereof  the  capital  is  divided  into  Shares, 
and  so  as  to  be  transferable  without  the  express  consent 
of  all  the  co-partners : 

Every  Assurance  Company  or  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
assurance  or  insurance  of  lives  against  any  contingency 
involving  the  duration  of  human  life,  or  against  the  risk 
of  loss  or  damage  to  ships  at  sea,  or  on  voyage,  or  to 
their  cargoes,  or  for  granting  or  purchasing  Annuities 
on  lives : 

Also  any  Institution  enrolled  under  any  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies,  which  Institutions  shall  make 
Assurance  on  Lives  or  against  any  contingency  involving 
the  duration  of  human  life,  to  an  extent  upon  one  life, 
or  for  any  person  to  an  amount  exceeding  £200 : 

Whether  such  Company,  Society,  or  Institution  shall  be 
Joint-Stock  Companies,  or  Mutual  Assurance  Societies, 
or  both  : 

Every  partnership  which  at  its  formation,  or  by  subsequent 
admission  (except  any  admission  subsequent  on  Devolu- 
tion or  other  act  at  law),  shall  consist  of  more  than  25 
members. 

The  Act  was  not  to  apply  to  existing  Companies  except  as 
specially  therein  provided ;  or  to  incorporated  Companies  at  all. 
Its  two  leading  features  were : 
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1.  Provisional  Registration. — This  was  a  preliminary  step. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  public,  whether  by  way  of 
prospectus,  handbill,  or  advertizement,  any  intention 
or  proposal  to  form  any  Company  for  any  purpose 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  certain  particulars 
concerning  the  same  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
Registry  Office  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

2.  Complete  Registration. — No   Company  was   actually  to 

commence  business  until  this  second  process  had  been 
attained,  under  severe  penalties. 

A  copy  of  every  balance  sheet  must  be  registered. 

This  was  the  first  general  Act  under  which  Insurance 
Associations  could  gain  a  common  legal  constitution.  Under  its 
provisions  many  hundreds  of  Insurance  Companies  were  founded, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Under  its  supposed  sanction, 
too, — that  is,  after  compliance  with  all  its  requirements, — many 
fraudulent  insurance  projects  were  launched  upon  the  world ;  and 
mischiefs  far  greater  in  extent,  because  more  numerous,  followed 
than  had  preceded  it.  The  measure  therefore  constitutes  an  epoch 
in  Insurance  History.     {See  1853.) 

One  of  the  modes  adopted  in  practice  of  limiting  the  liabilities 
of  Shareholders  in  Companies  founded  under  this  Act,  was  by 
introducing  into  the  Policies  issued  by  Assurance  Associations  a 
proviso  that  the  property  and  efi^ects  of  the  Company  for  the  time 
being  should  alone  be  liable  for  any  moneys  payable  under  that 
contract — a  clause  which  had  probably  been  devised  for  the 
protection  of  the  members  in  Mutual  Associations  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  which  did,  in  fact,  afPord  protection  against  all  but 
simple  contract  debts. 

The  new  Act  was  in  force  for  the  two  last  months  only  of  the 
year  1844.  Some  14  Life  Offices — several  of  them  combining 
other  branches  of  business — ^were  founded,  but  only  one  or  two 
under  its  provisions.  It  is  from  the  events  of  the  next  year 
therefore  that  we  must  look  for  any  indication  of  the  efi^cts  of  the 
measure  upon  Insurance  interests.  The  first  Company  registered 
under  this  Act  was  the  Monetary  Life  office. 

Number  of  Life  Assurance  Offices  in  existence. — It  is  material 
to  note  that,  of  the  Life  Assurance  Associations,  the  existence  of 
which  I  have  already  noted,  there  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
1844  some  80;  but  this  number  includes  several  that  were  little 
more  than  Friendly  Societies.     Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  enumerated  at 
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the   earlier  part  of  the  year  but  70.     The  Handbook  of  Life 
Assurers,  1842,  had  enumerated  82. 

During  the  year  1845  there  were  projected  in  all  92  Assurance 
Companies,  of  which  89  were  completely  registered  and  the 
remaining  53  but  provisionally  so.  Of  this  total  20  of  the 
completely  registered  Companies  undertook  Life  business,  and  27 
of  those  provisionally  registered  were  designed  to  carry  on  Life 
business.  Of  the  total  Companies  of  the  year,  no  less  than  47^ 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  progeny,  had  Life  business  in 
contemplation.  Of  these  Companies  not  one  is  existiiig  at  the 
moinent  of  writing  ! 

In  1846  there  were  32  Insurance  Associations  completely 
registered,  and  20  provisionally  registered — total  52.  Of  these, 
24  contemplated  Life  business. 

In  1847  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  Parliament,  having  the 
following  preamble :  "  Insurance  on  lives  having  proved  very 
"  advantageous  to  the  families  of  persons  eflfecting  the  same,  and 
"  for  other  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  Insurance,  and 
*^  with  that  view  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  that  the  claims  on 
''  account  of  such  policies  shall  not  be  defeated  by  objections  on 
*^  the  part  of  Insurance  Companies.^'  This  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  contract  between  the  Companies  and  their 
policyholders,  was  most  properly  promptly  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Opportunity  may  be  here  taken  to  remark  upon 
the  small  amount  of  litigation  which  has  resulted  from  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Life  Assurance  contracts  which  have 
been  entered  into.  Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  judging 
have  sometimes  felt  that  a  more  determined  front  to  resist  frauds 
might,  with  advantage,  have  been  assumed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  business  dealings  litigation  should  be  avoided  when 
possible:  the  results  are  too  uncertain  to  justify  the  outlay  of 
money  and  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  involved. 

Founding  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. — But  the  really 
important  event  of  the  year  1847,  as  affecting  Life  Assurance 
interests,  was  the  founding  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  The 
first  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  body  tells  its  purposes  iu 
plain  language : 

**  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  an 
Association  founded  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  attainments  and 
status,  and  promoting  the  general  efficiency,  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
occupations  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  an  Actuary ;  and  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  data  and  methods  of  the  science, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities 
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to  the  affairs  of  life,  and  from  which  life  assurance,  annuity,  rever- 
sionary interest,  and  other  analogous  institutions  derive  their  principle 
of  operation.  It  einbraces  as  its  peculiar  province  of  inquiry  all 
monetary  questions  involving  a  consideration  of  the  separate  or 
combined  effects  of  interest  and  probabilities." 

Limits  of  Foreign  Travel  and  Residence, — The  establishment 
of  the  Colonial  Life  Assurance  Company  in  Edinburgh  in  1847, 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
practice  of  Life  Assurance.  Hitherto,  no  settled  practice  regarding 
foreign  residence  and  travel  had  bepn  agreed  upon.  All  was 
capricious  and  arbitrary.  But  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  place 
'^  extra  risks  '^  upon  a  rational  as  also  an  economic  basis. 

Amongst  the  15  Life  Offices  founded  in  1848  there  were  three 
which  claim  especial  notice  in  any  history  of  Life  Assurance. 
These,  taken  alphabetically,  are : 

1.  The  Oresham  Society  (a  proprietary  Office)  which,  starting 
on  lines  not  entirely  original  (as  is  shown  under  date  1824),  and 
trying  the  experiment  of  insuring  lives  so  far  below  the  standard 
of  health  as  not  to  be  accepted  at  ordinary  rates  (with  results  not 
deemed  satisfactory),  accepted  the  dictum  of  critics,  that  there  were 
more  Offices  than  could  find  business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
opened  for  itself  connections  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Indisputable  Life,  which  came  into  existence  on  the 
plea  that  the  contract  of  Life  Assurance  was  of  an  almost  sacred 
character — so  sacred,  that  the  policy  once  issued,  and  the  premium 
regularly  paid,  no  tribunal  should  intervene  to  prevent  the  absolute 
payment  of  the  sum  stipulated.  Pamphlets  were  written  and 
circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  inculcating  these  views,  and 
entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  trust  reposed  in  Directors 
and  Managers  implies  that  the  honest  policyholders  must  be 
protected  from  the  frauds  of  the  dishonest  ones ;  that  the  funds 
are  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  generally, 
and  no  preference  be  shown  to  dishonesty  and  craft.  By  the 
irony  of  fate,  one  of  the  first  claims  made  upon  this  hypervirtuous 
Company  involved  questions  which  could  alone  be  adjudicated  in 
a  Court  of  Law ;  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  of  indis- 
putability so  set  up,  speedily  revenged  itself  upon  its  propounders. 

8.  The  Prudential  Life  Office.  This  Company  had  on  31 
December  1883  in  its  Industrial  Branch  alone,  more  than  5 
millions  of  policies  existing,  upon  which  during  the  year  it  had 
received  over  2^  millions  sterling  in  premiums,  and  had  paid 
nearly  one  million  in  claims  to  100,000  families. 
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This  year,  tbo,  there  was  printed,  by  order  of  Parliament,  the 
first  series  of  the  "  Balance  Sheets  "  rendered  by  the  Companies, 
registered  under  the  Act  of  1844.  It  will  be  more  reasonable  not 
to  dwell  upon  these  now,  bat  to  wait  until  the  next  issue  in  1852. 

The  following  are  estimates  of  Life  Assurance  business  in  force 
at  the  dates  named : 

MiUIons  iterling 
1849 — Sam  Assured  in  Sngliah  Offices  {f>ide  Thomson's 

Proof  Sheets)  • 150,000,000 

1852 — Sum  Assured  in  Scotch  Offices  (Thomson)  .  34^000,000 

ISb&^United  Kingdom  (Thomson's  Proof  Sheets)      .    200,000,000 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  made  the  further  comparative  estimate  of  the 
sums  insured  in  the  three  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  1851, 
namely, 

£  S.    M     d- 

Oreat  Britain  ^Ireland    160.000,000  [  ^W^^P^j^  j  6    8    6 

Qermanj  8,000,000  „  „  0    2    6 

France    ....        1,000,000  „  „  006 

Annual  premiums  payable  under  these  contracts  in  Qreat  Britain,  £4,600,000. 

I  may  explain  that  I  have  already  given,  and  shall  continue  to 
give,  the  estimates  regarding  the  amount,  &c.,  of  Life  Assurance 
in  force,  as  they  arise  in  point  of  date.  The  facts  can  then  be 
estimated  in  regard  to  all  the  surrounding  and  concurrent 
circumstances. 

The  Assv/rance  Magazine. — The  year  1851  is  notably  charac- 
terized by   one   main   event,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the 


*  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  adopted  a  statement  based  upon  the  return  of  life-policy 
stamps  issued  in  the  year  1849,  showing  the  approximate  amounts  of  the  policies 
so  issued : 


Stamp  Value 

Nainber  of 
Policies 

Average 
Sominsnied 

Aggregate 
Sam  insured 

£    #.    d, 
0    2    6 
0    5    0 
10    0 

2  0    0 

3  0    0 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

1,417 

7,661 

10,627 

4,455 

3,153 

334 

263 

£ 

40 

80 

300 

750 

1,500 

3.500 

5,500 

£ 

56,680 
612,880 
3.188,100 
3,341,250 
4,729,500 
1.169,000 
1,391,500 

27,900 

519 

14,488,910 

The  total  value  of  stamps  sold  in  the  year  heing  £33.689.  7«.  6<2.,  the 
aggregate  of  claims  paid  that  year  hy  the  British  offices  was  estimated  at 
£2,500,000.  The  total  numher  of  policies  in  force  he  estimated  to  he  300,000, 
on  225,000  lives — ^g^ving  4  policies  to  every  3  lives  insured.  The  average  amount 
of  each  policy  he  estimated  at  £666. 13«.  4d, 
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Assurance  Magazine,  the  design  of  which  was  to  supply  the 
members  of  the  Insurance  and  Actuarial  professions  with  informa- 
tion on  topics  having  a  special  interest  for  them;  also  as  a 
medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  questions  of  theoretical  or 
practical  interest. 

The  Journal  has  now  reached  its  24th  Vol.^  and  stands  as  a 
proud  monument  to  its  originators  and  conductors ;  and  a  most 
excellent  recently  published  index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes 
adds  greatly  to  their  value. 

Ths  Inav/rance  Controversy. — In  1852  there  broke  over  the 
Insurance  world  that  great  storm^  now  known  historically  as  the 
*'  Insurance  Controversy/'  Mr.  Robert  Christie^  of  Edinburgh^ 
addressed  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  as  the  self- 
constituted  champion  of  Insurance  interests^  in  effect  of  the  older 
Insurance  OflBces,  and  demanded  ^^A  thorough  scrutiny  and 
''  investigation  into  the  affairs  and  responsibility  of  every  Life 
"  and  Annuity  Institution  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view 
"  to  such  enactments  as  shall  protect  extensive  jp^blic  interests 
"from  the  alarming  prospective  evils  of  fraud  and  of  ignorance.' ' 
This  appeal  was  supported  by  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  trading  of  25  of  the  new  offices  from  the  date  of 
their  promotion^  up  to  dates  respectively  given  in  a  return  made 
to  Parliament^  from  which  the  figures  were  drawn^  and  which^  in 
short,  showed  that  these  25  Offices  had  an  average  of  about  3| 
years'  trading,  received  in  the  aggregate  on  account  of  paid-up 
Capital,  Life  Premiums,  and  Annuity  purchase-money  £745,010, 
and  had  disbursed  in  expenses  of  management  £287,339,  and  paid 
in  claims  and  annuities  £87,989 — ^leaving  but  £369,700  available 
to  meet  engagements  under  Insurance  contracts  in  force.  In 
other  words  they  had  expended  about  50  per-cent  of  their  entire 
receipts.  Of  the  25  Offices  so  named,  three  are  in  existence  to-day 
in  a  thriving  condition,  one  has  recently  passed  away  by  amal- 
gamation, others  had  amalgamated  in  a  respectable  manner 
previously,  and  only  one  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  disreputable 
ending.  The  very  bandying  of  the  names  of  young  Life  Offices 
before  the  public  in  such  a  fashion  was,  in  itself,  enough  to  destroy 
them ;  and  in  several  cases  did  effectually  do  so. 

While  these  25  Offices  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  the 
others  were  not  allowed  to  escape  ''scot  free.''  "My  impression" 
(said  the  same  writer  in  the  same  appeal),  ''nay,  my  entire 
"  conviction  as  to  others,  notwithstanding  the  fiaming  accounts  of 
"  their  prosperity,  contained  in  reports  and  speeches  at  annual 
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"  meetings^  is  that  they  are  rotten^  and  are  in  effect^  though  not 
"  in  design,  fraudulent.'* 

It  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  (a  little  in  advance  of 
current  dates)  that  the  entire  number  of  Insurance  Associations 
registered  under  the  Act  of  1844  had,  up  to  30  April  1853, 
numbered  811 — this  was  in  9 J  years;  but  of  these  140  only  had 
become  completely  registered  and  commenced  work,  and  of  the 
latter  only  96  were  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  return.  The 
total  number  of  Life  Assurance  Offices  (i.e..  Insurance  Offices 
transacting  Life  business)  in  the  United  Kingdom  old  and  new 
about  the  end  of  1852  was  174,  namely,  entirely  Mutual  42; 
proprietary,  or  having  a  guarantee  fund  independent  of  the 
premium  fund,  132.  The  combined  share  capital  of  177  of  these 
latter  was  £72,391,740.  The  implied  contention  was  that  these 
existing  offices  were  more  than  sufficient  to  transact  all  the  Life 
Assurance  the  Kingdom  needed ;  and  hence,  that  no  profit  could 
result  to  new  enterprizes :  that,  indeed,  the  supply  of  Life  Offices 
was  greater  than  any  present  or  probable  future  demand. 

At  this  time  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed 
nominally  to  consider  the  Law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies — but 
in  fact  to  solve  the  peculiar  legal  situation  as  bearing  upon 
"  Nomination  '^  policies,  still  being  issued  by  several  of  the  new 
Life  Offices.  In  the  evidence  given  various  suggestions  were 
made  by  Actuaries  and  others  towards  a  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  then  dividing  the  Life  Assurance  world.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  exemption  from  all  Stamp  Probate  and 
Legacy  duties,  in  common  with  Life  policies  not  exceeding  £500 ; 
but  Parliament  did  not  assent. 

Perhaps  that  which  did  most  to  facilitate  what  immediately 
followed  was  the  Letter  of  J.  Hooper  Hartnill,  Editor  of  the  Post 
Magazine,  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  inoperative  character  of  the  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  Registration  Act  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  Bubble  Assv/rance  Companies,  or  of  Regulating  the 
action  of  those  honourably  and  legitimately  instituted.  In  this 
letter  was  contained  a  most  trenchant  narration  of  certain  insurance 
projects ;  of  the  character  of  the  men ;  of  their  antecedents ;  of 
the  amounts  and  nature  of  their  depredations — time,  place  and 
circumstances  all  stated.  It  was  impossible  after  such  an^xposure 
that  enquiry  could  be  withheld. 

On  8  March  1853  a  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Assurance 
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Associations.  The  Committee  was  fairly  and  impartially  consti- 
tuted. It  called  before  it  Actuaries^  representatives  of  all  classes 
of  Assurance  Companies^  and  others  competent  to  give  useful, 
evidence  on  the  subject  under  enquiry;  and  by  the  middle  pf 
August  its  Report,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken,  were 
presented  to  Parliament. 

Early  in  the  year,  1853  several  meetings  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  took  place  to  consider  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1844; 
and  at  a  meeting  held  on  19  April,  at  which  the  President, 
Mr.  John  Finlaison,  and  66  other  members  were  present,  the 
following  Resolutions  were  passed : 

"  1.  That  the  Act  of  184i4i  has  created  an  invidious  distinction 
between  the  offices  established  prior  to  1844  and  those  established 
since;  and  that  the  Act  in  question  ought  to  he  forthwith  rejected 
and  provision  made  for  putting  all  existing  offices  on  an  equal 
footing, 

*'  2.  That  whilst  this  meeting  recognizes  the  propriety  of  allowing 
the  competition  in  business  of  Life  Assurance  to  remain  unrestrained, 
it  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  rate  of  expenditure  much 
greater  than  was  previously  necessary  is  hereby  occasioned ;  and  the 
meeting  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  every  company  to  be  hereafter 
established  should  be  required  before  commencing  business  to  prove 
the  possession  of  an  investment  in  Government  securities  of  a  Capital 
of  at  least  £10,000  (under  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed  in  the 
case  of  Joint-Stock  Banks)  as  some  guarantee  to  the  public  of  its 
ability,  under  present  circumstances,  to  carry  out  the  contracts  which 
it  may  enter  into. 

"3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  legislation  in  Life 
Assurance  Associations  can  be  permanently  effective  that  does  not 
exact  tests  as  to  the  respectability  and  acquirements  of  persons  allowed 
to  practice  as  Actuaries." 

These  resolutions  were  placed  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. The  Report  presented  by  the  Committee  was  in  every 
respect  a  most  fair  one ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Committee 
did  not  regard  the  situation  from  the  same  stand-point  as  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  as  a  whole  had  reviewed  it — ^and  far  less  the 
''  dissolution  ^'  point  which  some  individual  members  of  that  body 
had  assumed.  The  report  as  a  whole  should,  perhaps,  find  a  place 
here — but  on  the  ground  of  space  my  present  quotation  shall 
consist  of  two  paragraphs  only : 

"  6.  With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  existing  companies 
as  far  as  any  evidence  has  been  laid  before  your  Committee,  they  feel 
it  their  duty  to  report,  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  before  they  entered  upon  their  enquiry.  No  doubt 
instances  of  great  abuses  and  flagrant  frauds  have  been  disclosed  by 
the  witnesses  examined,  but  in  general  these  consisted  of  an  open 
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I 
violation  of  all  law,  more  akin  to  swindling  than  to  regular  trade,  and 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  legislation  to  prevent,  so  long  as 
private  persons  exercise  ^so  little  precaution  in  the  conduct  of  their 
own  affairs.  But  while  the  Committee  are  enabled  to  speak  in  these 
satisfactory  terms  of  existing  offices,  so  far  as  the  evidence  has  gone, 
their  attention  has  been  call^  to  the  great  facilities  which  exist  under 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  for  insurance  companies,  in  common  with 
others,  being  brought  into  existence  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
or  guarantee  for  success,  and  not  unfrequently  without  any  hondjide 
intention  of  transacting  business.  It  appears,  by  a  return  made  to 
your  Committee  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1844,  no  fewer  than  311  insurance  companies  of 
various  kinds  have  been  provisionally  registered,  of  which  only  140 
were  completely  registered,  and  of  which  only  96  continue  to  exist  at 
this  time.  •  And  while  your  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  companies  which  have  ceased  to  exist  during  that  period 
have  been  absorbed  in  other  companies  by  whom  their  business  has 
been  taken  over,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  no  doubt  that 
considerable  traffic  has  been  carried  on  in  the  mere  creation  of 
companies  whicb  never  had  any  real  prospect  of  a  bond  fide  existence. 
"7.  So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  present  state  of  the  law,  as 
established  by  the  Act  of  1844,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  general,  if  not 
a  universal,  opinion,  that  it  requires  some  amendment,  and  in  which 
your  Committee  fully  concur.  They  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  does  either  too  much  or  too 
little ;  too  much,  inasmuch  as  any  legislative  enactments  professing 
to  protect  the  public  in  such  matters,  have  a  certain  tendency  to 
weaken  and  impair  that  individual  vigilance  which  would  be  more 
surely  exercised  if  no  such  attempt  were  made ;  and  too  little,  inas- 
much as  the  securities  which  the  law  provides  are  ill  calculated  to 
affect  the  object  at  which  they  aim.  On  the  part  of  all  the  witnesses 
examined,  your  Committee  found  a  laudable  desire  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  differing  no  doubt  widely  in  their  views,  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object.  On  the  part  of  the 
old  offices  of  extensive  business,  the  witnesses  who  more  particularly 
"irepresented  them,  expressed  their  desire  to  be  placed  under  one 
general  rule,  to  make  such  annual  reports,  and  to  afford  such  other 
tests  as  could  be  given  without  an  undue  interference  with  their 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  one  safe  and  uniform  system,  by 
which  a  reasonable  security  may  be  afforded  for  the  respectabiliiy 
and  solvency  of  insurance  companies." 

In  view  of  future  protection,  the  Committee  was  of  opinion : 
''  That  the  business  of  Assurance  Companies  differs  so  much  from 
"  ordinary  business,  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  repeal  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Joint- Stock  Act,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
"  Assurance  Societies,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  a  separate  Act.'' 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Committee  was  not  to  lessen  the 
number  of  new  Insurance  projects.  In  1854  no  less  than  37 
were  completely  registered,  and  29  provisionally  registered.  Of 
the  completely  registered  companies   24   were  devoted  to   Life 
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Assurance^  either  alone  or  in  conjuDction  with  some  other  branch 
of  Insurance.  In  1855  and  1856  the  number  of  new  projects  was 
large ;  in  1857  there  was  a  falling  off,  which  events  to  be  narrated 
may  account  for. 

Legislation. — It  will  be  convenient  now  to  review  the  course 
of  legislation  during  the  next  few  years.  Parliament  took  no 
immediate  action  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1853.  In 
1855  there  was  enacted  a  measure  (18  &  19  Victoria,  c.  183)  for 
limiting  the  liability  of  members  of  certain  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies— ^but  Insurance  Companies  were  excluded  from  its  operation. 
In  1856  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  introduced  a 
Bill  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  law  regarding  Insurance 
Companies ;  but  partly  from  the  measure  being  incomplete,  and 
largely  from  the  opposition  of  the  older  offices,  the  Bill  was  with- 
drawn at  an  early  stage.  One  of  its  provisions  was  that  registra- 
tions and  publication  of  accounts  should  apply  to  all  existing  as 
well  as  all  new  Insurance  Associations.  By  a  blunder  of  legisla- 
tion the  following  state  of  matters  arose.  An  Act  of  this  same 
Session  (the  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  47)  for  the  Incorporation  and 
Regulation  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  was  passed;  and  by  it  was 
repealed  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845  respectively ;  but  such  repeal 
was  not  to  take  effect  as  to  any  Company  registered  under  the  Act 
of- 1841  until  such  Company  had  obtained  registration  under  this 
new  Act — designated  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  1856.  Yet 
the  second  section  of  this  very  Act  declared  that  its  provisions 
should  not  apply  to  persons  associated  together  (of  Banking  or 
Insurance. 

The  Insurance  Offices  were  thus  entirely  left  out  in  the  cold 
as  far  as  legislation  was  concerned.  This  state  of  things  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  1856  and  into  the  next  year.  In  1857 
there  was  enacted  the  20  &  21  Victoria,  c.  80,  which  declared  that 
the  Act  of  1856  was  not  to  be  deemed  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1844, 
so  far  as  Insurance  Companies  were  concerned. 

Amalgamation, — The  unsettled  state  of  the  law  regarding 
Assurance  Associations,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  public  feeling 
regarding  the  security  of  the  offices,  combined  in  some  degree 
with  unfavourable  commercial  prospects,  led  to  a  considerable 
falling  off  of  business  with  many  of  the  Life  Offices  during  part 
of  1855  and  nearly  the  whole  of  1856.  As  a  consequence,  no  less 
•than  26  of  the  Associations  passed  out  of  the  list  of  going  con- 
cerns during  the  last-named  years ;  while  only  eight  new  ones  were 
created.     Now,  therefore,  commenced  a  new  mode  of  disposing  of 
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business  of  Life  Offices — ^this  was  by  the  process  of  amalgamating 
their  business^  capital  and  effects  with  older-established  or  more 
vigorously-conducted  Companies.  The  Eagle  Insurance  Company, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Jellicoe^  took  a  prominent  part  in 
this  movement^  and  absorbed  several  Life  Offices  of  great  respect- 
ability which  did  not  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  continue 
a  separate  existence  j  as  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  others  to 
which  this  description  could  hardly  apply. 

Nearly  every  one  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  lessening  the 
number  of  Assurance  Offices.  But  abuses  soon  crept  in.  While 
it  was  advantageous  in  every  way  to  place  weak  Companies  under 
the  protection  of  strong  ones — the  terms  of  the  arrangement  being 
equitable  on  each  side — it  was  useless  and  dangerous  to  place  two 
struggling,  or  financially-impaired  Offices  together:  they  could 
afford  each  other  no  enduring  support^  and  might  readily  become 
a  source  of  combined  weakness. 

The  numbers  of  new  Insurance  Offices  during  the  years 
1857-59  were  much  less  than  during  the  previous  years  from 
1845  downwards ;  while  the  number  of  Amalgamations  and  other 
''departures"  were  very  considerable.  In  1857  no  less  than  30 
Life  Offices  were  so  disposed  of,  while  but  two  new  ones  came 
upon  the  scene.  In  1858  about  22  Offices  passed  away^  many  of 
these  considerable  ones^  and  few  came  on  to  supply  their  places. 

Bays  of  Grace. — In  1858  an  important  decision  occurred  on 
a  question  of  practice  which  had  not  been  previously  rendered 
clear  by  any  legal  decision^  and  wherein  the  authorities  were 
conflicting,  namely^  concerning  the  question  of  death  during  '^  the 
days  of  grace '',  t.«.,  the  period  allowed  by  custom  in  the  United 
Kingdom  within  which  a  Life  Policy  may  be  renewed.  The  case 
which  now  arose  was  under  a  policy  of  reinsurance  (but  that  did 
not  affect  the  principle  involved) — Pritchard  v.  Merchant  and 
Tradesmen's  Mutual  Life.  The  original  policy  contained  a 
proviso  for  80  days'  grace.  The  premium  became  due  on  18 
October,  and  days  of  grace  therefore  expired  12  November,  on 
which  day  the  life  assured  also  expired.  On  14  November  the 
plaintiff  sent  the  reinsuring  Company  a  cheque  for  the  premium. 
On  the  following  day  receipt  was  sent  "for  the  premium  for 
renewal  of  the  policy  to  18  October  1856,  inclusive '', — ^both 
parties  being  ignorant  that  the  life  assured  was  then  dead.  It 
was  held  that  the  payment  did  not,  under  the  circumstances y 
revive  the  policy.  This  decision  created  a  great  deal  of  alarm 
amongst  policyholders;  the  public  press,  hardly  ever  well-informed 
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upon  Insurance  questions^  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent ;  and 

nearly  all  the  Life  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  declared  that 

it  was  their  practice  to  pay  claims  arising  during  the  "  Days  of 

Grace/' 

The  Scotch  Offices. — ^Those  offices,  placed  in  the  order  of  their 

foundation,  were : — 1.  Scottish  Widows  {1S15) ;  2.  North  British 

(1823— Fire  1809);  8.  Edinburgh  (1828);   4.  Scottish   Union 

(1824);  5.  Scottish  Provincial  (1828);    6.  Standard   (1825); 

7.  Scottish  Amicable   (1826);    8.    Scottish  Equitable    (1831)'; 

9.    Caledonian    (1833  —  Fire    1805);    10.   Northern   (1836); 

11.  Scottish  National  (1841);  12.  Scottish  Praoident  (1887); 

13.  City  of  Glasgow  (1838);   14.  Life  Association  of  Scotland 

(1838);   15.  Colonial  (1846).     The   Managers  of  these  offices 

formed   an  association   amongst  themselves,  and  all  matters  of 

practice  were  discussed  and  joint  action  usually  taken.     At  the 

instance  of  Mr.  Robert  Christie  they  united  in  making  a  return 

of  their  position  as  at  the  end  of  1861;   these  are  the  results 

obtained : 

Annual  Income  from  preminms  and  interest  on 

accumulated  funds £2,200,983 

Accumulated  funds £12,807,057 

Sums  assured,  with  bonuses  thereon  .        .        .  £54,692,877 

Limited  Liability  extended  to  Assurance  Offices, — ^The  year 
1862  constitutes^  in  one  important  respect^  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Life  Assurance^  for  from  this  period  henceforth  Life  Assurance 
Associations^  whether  mutual  or  proprietary^  could  obtain  a  form 
of  incorporation^  sufficient  for  all  business  purposes^  and  at  the 
same  time  could  secure  a  limitation  of  the  liability  of  their 
members  to  such  an  amount  (in  proprietary  companies  at  least) 
as  should  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  In  mutual  offices  much  care 
was  still  required  to  guard  the  interests  of  members  against 
liabilities  beyond  their  agreed  contributions  in  the  way  of 
premiums  upon  their  policies. 

These  advantages  were  secured  by  ''  The  Companies  Act,  1862  '* 
(25  &  26  Victoria,  c.  89),  which  i-egulates  not  only  the  formation 
of  but  the  winding-up  of  companies  generally.  Every  association 
registered  under  this  Act  has  to  register  a  '^  Memorandum  of 
Association/'  defining  the  nature  of  its  proposed  business ;  this 
can  never  be  altered,  and  if  the  Directors  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  exceed  their  powers,  the  act  would  be  deemed  ultra  vires, 
and  the  shareholders  would  not  be  liable.  The  Directors  might 
indeed  incur  personal  responsibilities.  But  to  guard  against  these 
dangers  it  is  usual  to  prepare  ^'Articles  of  Association '',  wherein 
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the  powers  are  defined  in  detail.  The  "  Memorandum  '*  and  the 
^'  Articlee  "  are  filed  at  the  Registry  OflSce  of  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies^ together  with  a  list  of  shareholders^  corrected  annually ; 
and  these,  all  or  any  of  them,  might  be  inspected  by  anyone  on 
payment  of  1^.  Under  this  Act  it  was  not  necessary  to  file  any 
balance  sheet  annually  or  otherwise.     (See  1870). 

The  real  advantage  of  the  Limited  Liability  Law  is — ^apart 
from  the  technical  advantages  just  enumerated — ^that  responsible 
persons  may  become  shareholders,  with  the  full  security  that  they 
know  the  utmost  measure  of  their  loss  in  the  event  of  things  going 
wrong.  And  the  efiect  of  this  undoubtedly  is  to  improve  the 
status  of  proprietary  bodies  in  Insurance  Offices  generally. 

The  eflFect  of  the  Act  upon  the  projection  of  Insurance  Offices 
could  not  be  realized  until  the  following  year  (1863)  when  of 
27  offices  founded — there  were  others  projected — only  nine  under- 
took the  business  of  Life  Assurance ;  and  in  the  several  following 
yeara  the  figures  were  about  the  same.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said  that  this  last  legislation  lent  any  especial  inducement  to  the 
formation  of  Insurance  Companies. 

Post  Office  Assurance  Scheme. — In  1864  the  Government 
Scheme  of  Life  Assiiraujce  and  Anniiities,  to  be  worked  through 
the  Post  Office,  was  brought  into  operation  under  the  authority  of 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament  (27  &  28  Yict.^  c.  43).  The  minimum 
sum  for  which  a  Life  policy  could  be  granted  was  £20,  the  maximum 
£100.  The  portion  of  the  scheme  relating  to  Annuities  is  very 
elaborate.  The  rates  of  premium  for  Life  Assurance  were  based 
upon  the  English  Table,  and  were  very  reasonable.  The  scheme 
was  received  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  by  the  press— or  by  that 
portion  of  it  not  devoted  to  Assurance  interests.  The  Economist 
said :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  presented  to  Parliament  his  Table 
"  for  selling  small  deferred  annuities  or  assurances  to  the  poor. 
*'  They  are  worth  a  little  study.  The  day  will  certainly  come — 
''  may  possibly  come  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  alive — ^when  the 
"  greatest  of  undeveloped  economic  forces,  the  principle  of  insur- 
"  ance  backed  by  the  State  Guarantee — i.e.,  of  Insurance  which 
really  insures,— may  be  applied  upon  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale.''  The  project  has,  nevertheless,  proved  to  be  an  absolute 
and  ridiculous  failure.  During  the  first  ten  years  ending  with 
1874  there  had  been  issued  a  total  of  4,478  Life  policies,  assuring 
i6343,797 — ^those  remaining  then  in  force  being  3,630,  insuring 
£284,069.  Of  the  Annuity  contracts  of  various  classes  there  had 
been  issued  in  the  like  period  6,531  contracts,  the  purchase-money 
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under  which  had  been  £80,874;    and  there  remained  in  force 
5,930,  representing  £70,600  of  purchase-money. 

The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  genius  required  in  the  conduct  of 
Insurance — the  genius  of  well-directed  enterprize.  All  the  Life 
Asaurance.  that  would  result  from  voluntary  action  in  the  United 
Kingdom  could  easily  be  transacted  by  some  half-a-dozen  offices^ 
It  may  be  useful,  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  average  age 
at  which  lives  are  insured  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  85 ;  tho 
average  &ge  of  Governjnent  Annuitants  at  the  time  of  p^urchasing 
annuities  is  63.  The  one  clstss  insures  against  premature. death; 
the  other  against  prolonged  life. 

When  the  data  upon  which  the  ''Seventeen  Offices'  Mortality 
Table '^  was  deduced  in  1848  was  under  investigation,  the  fact 
became  revealed  that  the  duration  of  the  Irish  lives  (i.^.,  lives 
resident  in  Ireland)  had  been  inferior  to  that  of  lives  of  the  sam^ 
age  resident  in  England.  The  cause  could  not  be  entirely  un^ 
ravelled ;  but  som^  of  the  offices  transacting  Life  business  then 
put  up  their  scale  of  premiums  as  a  precautionaiy  measure.  Ther^ 
was  often  a  difficulty  regarding  proof  of  age,  in  consequence  of 
the^fective  system  of  birth  registration  which  prevailed  in  th^ 
South  of  Ireland,  but  that  did  not  account  for  the  variation. 
Subsequent  events  revealed  the  fact  that  systematic  frauds  had 
been  carried  on  there,  whereby  intemperate  and  other  under-average 
lives  had  become  insured ;  and  that  this  system  was  usually  carried 
on  by  means  of  personation.  A  remedy  had  to  be  applied,  and 
the  simple. one  was  devised,  of  extending  the  ''Gambling  Act'^  of 
1774  to  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  effected 
by  a  short  Act  of  Parliament,  29  &  30  Victoria,  chapter  42 — "  An 
Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Life  Assurance  in  Ireland.^' 
No  person  could  thenceforward  lawfully  insure  a  sum  upon  any 
life  in  which  they  had  not  a  pecuniary  interest.  Subsequent 
frauds  hiave  been  discovered  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale,  but 
this  Act  has  stood  in  good  stead  in  such  cases. 

This  year  constituted  a  somewhat  remarkable  one  in  the  annals 
of  Life  Assurance.  Then  passed  out  of  separate  existence,  by 
process  of  absorption,  the  Amicable  Society,  founded  1706,  and 
^so  several  other  important  offices. 

Assignment  of  Life  Policies. — Difficulties,  chiefly  of  a  legal  or 
technical  character,  had  long  existed  regarding  tbe  assignment  of 
Life  Assurance  policies ;  and  the  process  had  been  attended  with 
^ome  expense  also.  By  the  Policies  of  Insurance  Act  of  1867, 
the  whole  matter  was  simplified,  and  a  simple  form  furnished  to 
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be  used  in  such  cases.  The  office  might  charge  a  fee  for  registra- 
tion not  to  exceed  5«. 

A  plan  of  ''Settlement  Policies'''  was  this  year  devised  by 
Mr.  Bunyon^  who  has  done  so  much  to  expound  the  law  of 
Life  Assurance^  alike  in  his  special  work  on  that  subject  and 
otherwise. 

In  1868  an  important  return  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons^  of  Life  Policy  Stamps^  issued  during  the  six  years 
1863-68,  from  which  the  maximum  new  assurances  were 
calculated  with  the  following  results : 


Tears 

Industrial  Policibs 

Oknbbal  Policibb 

Totals 

No. 

Ainonnt 
Insurable 

No. 

Amonnt 
Insurable 

No. 

Amounts 

1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 

110,115 
169,857 
211,577 
215,308 
206,186 
396,296 

£ 
2,752,875 
4,233,925 
5,289,425 
5,882,700 
5,154,650 
9,907,400 

70,453 
70,816 
73,808 
71,848 
64,655 
68,056 

£ 
26,596,825 
26,291,425 
26,627,750 
26,314,700 
24,248,350 
23,666,650 

180,568 
241,173 
285.385 
287,156 
270,841 
464^352 

£ 
29,349,700 
30,525,350 
31,917,175 
31,697,400 
29,403,100 
33,574^050 

The  effect  of  the  commercial  disaster  which  overtook  the 
country  in  1866  is  here  clearly  seen  in  its  effect  upon  the  returns 
of  the  following  year.  The  cause  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
business  in  this  1868  is  «ot  so  easily  apparent — ^the  growth  was 
entirely  in  the  industrial  department. 

The  year  1869  was  distinguished  by  two  important  events : 
1.  Institute  of  Actuaries^  Mortality  Table, — This  year  was 
completed^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries^ 
a  new  Mortality  Table^  based  upon  the  experience  of  Assured 
Life.  It  had  been  for  some  time  felt  that  the  rapid  strides  made 
in  Life  Assurance  during  the  quarter-of-a-century  which  had 
intervened  since  the  preparation  of  the  "  Seventeen  Offices'  Table*' 
(1843)^  rendered  it  most  desirable  that  the  results  should  be 
tested  in  a  scientific  manner.  Accordingly^  a  scheme  was  pro- 
pounded for  collecting  the  required  data.  Twenty  of  the  more 
prominent  British  Life  Offices  contributed  returns^  extending  to 
147,000  lives,  of  persons  who  had  been  admitted  to  assurance, 
after  passing  medical  examination  as  healthy  lives ;  while  of  these 
24,000  had  died.  These  are  the  short  results.  The  full  history 
of  the  table  is  given  in  the  volume  published  by  the  Institute. 
The  table  is  generally  known  as  the  '^Institute  of  Actuaries'  Table'', 
but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  American  writers  as  the  "  Twenty 
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Offices'  Brperience.''  An  elaborate  series  of  monetary  values 
based  upon  it  has  been  published  also  by  the  Institute ;  and  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  of  life  contingency  computations  this  table 
is  superseding  all  others. 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  Scotch  Offices  which  had 
contributed  to  the  general  results  of  the  foregoing  Table  was 
afterwards  analyzed  separately  by  Mr.  James  Meikle^  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Committee  of  Actuaries  of  Scotch  Offices^ 
and  furnishes  some  special  results  of  great  value. 

2.  Failure  of  the  Albert  Life  Office, — In  the  month  of  August 
the  entire  Assurance  world  was  convulsed  by  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  Albert  Life  Assurance  Company  which  had  been  founded 
in  1838,  under  the  designation  of  the  Freemasons  and  General 
Life,  &c.  Early  in  its  career  it  had  absorbed  several  small  Life 
Offices;  but  during  the  period  from  1857  to  1862  it  absorbed,  by 
amalgamation  and  otherwise,  a  number  of  much  larger  Companies 
— several  of  which  had  themselves  absorbed  other  Offices.  After- 
wards it  took  over  the  business  of  several  Life  Offices  having 
important  connections  in  India.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  1865  it  had, 
directly  and  indirectly,  absorbed  no  less  than  26  Life  Offices — and, 
with  its  own  business  included,  presented  the  feature  of  27  Offices 
supposed  to  be  combined  in  one — with  a  premium  income  of 
d£330,000  per  annum.  Periodical  (so-called  actuarial)  Valuations 
had  been  made,  and  a  surplus  of  assets  was  reported.  In  1868 
the  original  manager  died.  The  new  manager  took  the  com- 
mendable course  of  calling  in  skilled  advice.  It  then  transpired 
that  a  Valuation  made  in  1866  on  the  ''net  premium  plan''  had 
shown  a  deficiency  of  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-million.  Steps 
had  been  then  taken  to  reduce  and  finally  to  stop  surrender-values 
being  paid,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  credit  of  the  Office  had 
become  so  far  afiected  that  it  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
The  Actuarial  world  had  divined  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
but  its  extent  could  not  be  known.  \Vhen  the  real  facts  became 
patent,  it  was  seen  that  (under  the  then  state  of  the  law)  there 
was  no  course  but  to  stop.  The  income  had  been  decreasing  since 
1866;  the  claims  were  increasing,  and  with  the  payments  for 
annuities  and  management  expenses  added,  the  outgo  was  greater 
than  the  revenue.  The  stoppage  was  followed  by  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
almost  the  entire  deficiency  in  the  funds  was  occasioned  by  the 
sums  which  had  been  paid  or  misapplied  in  acquiring  the 
businesses  of  the  various  companies  taken  over.    An  eflbrt  was 
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made  by  a  Committee  of  policyholders  and  dthers  to  reconstract 
this  Company,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of 
success;  but  the  legal  difficulties  arising,  nominally  from  th& 
complexities  consequent  upon  the  various  amalgamations^  finally 
broke  down  the  project.  Then  it  seemed  likely  that  a  life-time  of 
litigation  would  ensue ;  and  assuredly  it  would  have  done  so  if 
the  ordinary  processes  of  winding-up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  been  pursued.  Eventually^  Parliament  intervened,  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  special  Act  (1871)  Lord  Cairns  was  appointed 
arbitrator,  with  full  powers  to  adjudicate  upon  and  determine  the 
rights  of  all  parties.  He  entered  upon  the  task  with  vigour,  and 
although  the  difficulties  at  first  seemed  overwhelming,  by  the 
middle  of  1875,  or  in  little  more  than  four  years,  at  a  cost  of 
£70,283,  the  whole  business  was  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that 
gained  marked  approval.  The  costs  during  one  year  and  nine 
months  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  £71,668.  The  awards 
made  from  time  to  time  tell  their  own  story  of  the  vast  interests- 
involved  in  this  first  great  failure  of  an  Insurance  Office.   . 

Failure  of  the  Eu/ropean  Life. — ^There  probably  was  not  a 
well-informed  man  associated  with  Assurance  interests  who  did 
not  foresee  that  the  break-down  of  the  Albert  would  certainly 
involve  the  stoppage  of  the  European  Life,  although  it  certainly 
took  longer  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  second 
downfall  than  could  have  been  supposed.  The  Office  did  not 
actually  succumb  until  1872 ;  but  it  ia  convenient  to  treat  the  two 
events  together,  the  circumstances  being  so  precisely  analagous,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Europeanw^a  dead  from  the  day  the  Alberts 
doors  were  closed.  The  European  had  been  founded  in  1819,  as 
a  proprietary  Company — it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  an 
European  had  been  founded  in  that  year.  The  People's  Provident 
bad  been  founded  in  1853.  In .  1858  these  two  Companies 
amalgamated,  and  in  the  following  year  the  joint  concern  assumed 
the  original  title  of  European^  although  it  was  in  truth  now  a 
distinct  Company.  The  People's  Provident  had  itself  taken  over 
various  Life  Offices  before  its  union  with  the  European,  The 
combined  Companies  soon  entered  upon  a  like  crusade  of  acquiring 
the  businesses  of  other  offices,  in  the  most  indiscriminate  and,  as 
is  now  known,  the  most  reckless  manner.  By  means  of  these 
combinations  the  annual  income  had  been  largely  increased,  and 
in  1868  the  gross  revenue  reached  £363,508.  The  claims  were 
increasing  in  a  rapid  rate.  The  assets  were  less  than  half-a« 
million,  but  there  was  uncalled  capital  of  about  the  same  amount. 
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A  call  was  made :  before  it  was  paid  a  petition  to  wind-up  the 
Company  was  presented.  This  was  in  September  1869.  Other 
petitions  followed.  Independent  Actuaries  were  called  in ;  and  a 
very  large  deficiency  was  declared.  A  conflict  of  actuarial  opinions 
ensued.  An  eflbrt  was  made  to  bring  in  new  Directors  and 
reconstruct  the  Company.  Other  petitions  followed,  and  \ipon 
one  of  these  an  Order  was  made  in  July  1871,  and  provisional 
liquidators  were  appointed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  "reduce  the 
contracts.''  This  failing,  negotiations  were  opened  to  transfer 
the  entire  business  to  another  company ;  to  this  all  parties  seemed 
willing  to  assent,  but  an  investigation  of  the  risks  induced  the 
negotiating  company  to  decline  to  proceed  with  the  arrangement — 
the  mortality  experience  had  been  10  per-cent  above  the  proper 
rate,  and  it  was  supposed  many  of  the  best  lives  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Company.  On  12  July  1872  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
passed  *  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  compulsory  winding-up. 
An  investigation  showed  that  no  less  than  46  Life  Offices  had 
become  merged  into  this  one,  and  the  conflict  of  interests  which 
must  result  was  appalling  to  contemplate.  Bills  were  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  compulsory  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Company,  and  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator.  The  latter  was 
passed  (1872),  and  Lord  Westbury  was  appointed  arbitrator.  He 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Romilly,  who  also  died  during 
the  progress  of  the  arbitration.  Finally,  in  (1875),  Mr.  Reilly, 
who  had  acted  as  assessor  to  Lord  Cairns  under  the  Albert 
arbitration,  was  appointed  to  close  the  affair,  with  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  certain  cases.  By  1879  the  whole  affair  had 
become  closed,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  proceedings  of  the  winding- 
up  was  found  to  have  been  £182,151. 

By  reason  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  upon  these  Com- 
panies— ^very  largely,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  ill-considered 
and  even  dishonestly-promoted  Amalgamations — this  mode  of 
disposing  of  unsuccessful  Life  Offices  fell  much  into  disrepute; 
and  the  good  which  had  resulted  in  more  prudently-conducted 
transactions  of  this  nature  was  altogether  ignored.  Returning 
reason  has  shown  that  Amalgamation  is  the  one  remedy  which^ 
in  many  cases  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  to  all  parties. 

Here  ends  what  has  been  not  quite  logically  termed  the 
'^  prehistoric  '*  period  of  Life  Assurance  Chronology. 
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7. — LiPB  Assurance — 1870  to  1888. 

The  year  1870  is  a  most  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
Life  Assurance  in  the  United  Kingdom^  from  several  causes  next 
to  be  enumerated. 

1.  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act. — The  Act  of  1862  placed 
Insurance  Companies  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  other 
Joint  Stock  Associations  regarding  their  legal  constitution^  powers 
of  disposing  of  their  business^  non-registration  of  accounts^  &c.^  &c. 
There  was  only  one  special  regulation  applying  to  Banking  and 
Insurance  Companies  exclusively,  namely,  that  they  should  prepare 
half-yearly  a  statement  of  their  capital,  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  their  usual  place  of 
business.  There  were  Actuaries  and  others  who  had  long  con- 
tended that  Insurance  Associations,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  business,  demanded  more  special  legislation.  The 
events  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  last  section  certainly  lent  force 
to  their  arguments,  and  in  consequence  of  the  panic  which  ensued, 
it  became  almost  necessary  that  some  legislative  protection  should 
be  attempted.  Equally  able  and  far-seeing  men  deprecated  panic 
legislation ;  but  finally  all  parties  agreed  upon  a  common  line  of 
action,  and  a  measure  was  passed  through  Parliament  known  as 
the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,  namely,  the  33  and  34 
Vict.,  chapter  6,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Life 
Assurance  Companies^',  consisting  of  25  clauses  and  various 
schedules,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows:  Every  new 
Life  Office  was  to  deposit  £20,000,  in  such  securities  as  were 
usually  permitted  in  Chancery  Funds,  before  certificate  of  Registra- 
tion of  such  Company  could  be  granted.  The  interest  resulting 
from  the  fund  to  be  received  by  the  Company,  and  the  fund  itself 
to  be  repaid  when  the  accumulated  Life  premiums  reached 
£40,000.  Companies  transacting  other  business  than  Life 
Assurance  to  keep  Life  Funds  distinct.  Accounts  to  be  registered 
annually  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Act.  Actuarial  reports  in 
more  detailed  form  to  be  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade  after 
each  periodical  Actuarial  Investigation.  Copies  supplied  to  share 
and  policyholders  on  demand.  Deed  of  Settlement  to  be  printed 
and  supplied  to  share  and  policyholders  on  demand,  on  payment  of 
2s.  6d.  or  less.  As  to  Amalgamations,  petitions  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Court  to  sanction  the  same  after  advertizement  in  Gazette, 
and  after  statement  of  material  facts  relating  to  proposed  arrange- 
ment has  been  sent  to  each  policyholder  of  each  of  the  amalga- 
mating offices.     If  policyholders  representing  one-tenth  or  more  of 
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entire  business  object^  Court  not  to  affirm  arrangement.  State- 
ment of  all  arrangements  and  agreements  between  companies  and 
parties  concerned  in  any  amalgamation  of  Life  Offices  to  be 
deposited  with  Board  of  Trade.  All  documents  filed  under  Act 
may  be  received  in  evidence.  Heavy  penalties  for  non-compliance. 
Life  Companies  may  be  wound  up  on  application  of  one  or  more 
of  the  policy  or  shareholders^  after  security  for  costs  shall  have 
been  given^  and  a  prima  facie  case  established.  Then  followed 
an  altogether  new  and  important  feature :  "  22.  The  Courts  in  case 
"  of  a  Company  which  has  been  proved  to  be  insolvent^  may,  if  it 
'*  thinks  fit,  reduce  the  amount  of  the  Contracts  of  the  Company, 
'^  upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Couil 
"  thinks  just,  in  place  of  making  a  winding-up  order."  Board 
of  Trade  to  bring  before  Parliament  annually  all  statements  of 
accounts  and  reports  deposited  under  this  Act.  The  schedules 
relating  to  balance  sheets  and  valuation  returns  form  a  not 
unimportant  part  of  the  Act,  and  are  particularly  explicit  and 
practical. 

The  Act  was  amended  in  the  following  session,  on  a  point 
regarding  the  deposit  required  to  be  made  by  new  companies,  and 
orders  for  return  of  the  same.  And  again,  and  more  materially 
in  1872,  first  as  to  the  deposit,  and  then  as  to  the  separation  of 
the  life  fund  from  the  other  funds  of  companies  carrying  on  other 
branches  of  insurance  business ;  again,  as  to  powers  of  winding-up  . 
of  Life  Offices,  there  should  be  concurrent  powers  to  wind-up  the 
afiairs  of  any  office  which  had  been  incoi*porated  with  a  company 
previously  to  such  winding-up.  The  most  material  point  in  this 
Amending  Act  arises  under  section  5  regarding  the  basis  of 
valuations  of  life  policies  in  companies  wound-up  under  the  Act 
of  1870.  The  ^'Seventeen  Offices*  Experience  Table",  with 
interest  at  4  per-cent,  is  to  be  employed. 

2.  Married  Women* 8  Property  Act. — ^Another  Legislative  Act 
of  1870  which  has  a  bearing  upon  Life  Assurance  is  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  section  10  of  which  provides  that  a 
married  woman  may  efiect  a  policy  of  insui'ance  upon  her  own  life 
or  the  life  of  her  husband,  for  her  separate  use,  and  the  same  and 
all  benefit,  if  expressed  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  so  effected,  should 
enure  accordingly,  and  the  contract  in  such  a  case  should  be  as 
valid  as  if  made  with  an  unmarried  woman.  The  Consolidating 
and  Amending  Act  of  1882  gives  power  to  a  married  woman  to 
effect  a  policy  on  her  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband,  or 
her  husband  and  children.  This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  pointy  of  complexity  continue  to  arise  in  practice  in 
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carrying  out  their  provisions.  Where  such  policies  have  been 
effected  by  husbands  in  view  of  defeating  the  rights  of  their 
creditors^  the  latter  may  demand^  out  of  the  sum  insured^  an 
equivalent  to  the  premiums  so  paid. 

3.  American  Life  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom. — During  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  several  of  the  British  Life  Offices 
established  agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  transacted  a  limited 
business  there.  The  Royal  commenced  there  in  1842.  The 
Eagle  and  ^/6ion  (combined),  and  the  International  in  1844; 
the  British  Commercial  in  1848;  the  Liverpool  and  London  in 
1853.  The  Colonial  (1846)  had  also  an  agency  there,  I  believe. 
The  remarkable  development  of  the  Life  Assurance  Associations  of 
the  United  States  during  the  decade  1850-60  practically  drov^ 
the  British  Offices  from  the  field,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  close  of 
1862  the  first  five  offices  named  had  only  an  aggregate  of  2,608 
policies  existing  there,  assuring  a  little  over  i6570,000.  They 
had  in  effect  retired  from  active  competition.  It  had  often  been 
threatened  that  the  American  Offices  would  in  their  turn  establish 
agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Experiments  were  made  in  a 
quiet  manner,  and  considerable  results  were  obtained,  especially 
in  the  North  of  Ii-eland,  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England.  Finally,  early  in  1870,  two  powerful  and  progressive 
American  Life  Offices  established  themselves  in  London. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  arose  under  the  Life  Assurance 
Act  1870  was  in  respect  to  Life  Assurance  Offices  commeneing 
business  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  passing  of  that  Act. 
The  two  great  American  Offices,  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York 
Life,  had  each  been  carrying  on  business  here  before  the  Act  came 
into  force.  As  to  the  later  comers,  it  was  held  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  they  were  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
called  upon  to  make  the  deposit.  One  of  these  companies  paid  in 
the  deposit,  and  within  forty-eight  hours — its  premium  accumu- 
lations being  over  £40,000 — made  application  for  and  promptly 
obtained  an  order  for  repayment  of  the  deposit. 

Statistics  of  Life  Assurance. — There  was  a  very  general 
belief  that  the  discredit  brought  upon  Life  Assurance  by  the 
events  of  1869-72  (the  Albert  and  European  scandals)  would  cause 
a  material  falling  off  of  business,  at  least  in  Europe,  and  there  were 
causes  in  operation  in  the  United  States — a  species  of  crusade  to 
stamp  out  the  weaker  offices — which  it  might  be  expected  would 
create  a  like  effect  there.  Hence  there  was  considerable  curiosity 
to  obtain  statistical  returns.  When  they  were  available  it  was  seen 
'thclt  there.had  been  a  considerable  Calling  off  in  new  business,  thus : 
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Coimtries 

1869 

1870 

Dbcrkabe 

No.  of 
Policies 
Issued 

Amount 
Insared 

No.  of 
Policies 
Issued 

Amount 
Insured 

No.  of 
Policies 
Issued 

Amount 
Insured 

Great  Britain 
Qermany  .    . 

United  States 

50,086 

95.696 

181,683 

£ 
24,158,687 
12,278,431 
97,097,167 

46,328 

66,516 

179,746 

£ 

20,252,467 

8,991,689 

81,241,951 

4,758 

29,180 

1,937 

£ 

3,906,220 

3,286,742 

15,855,216 

In  the  returns  for  Great  Britain  the  industrial  policies  (under  £25) 
have  been  excluded.  Comparative  returns  could  not  be  obtained 
from  France  and  some  other  European  countries  j  but  Germany 
probably  affords  a  fair  illustration  of  the  effect  produced  in 
Continental  Europe  generally. 

It  will  be  useful  to  reproduce  here  an  estimate  of  the  Life 
Assurance  business  of  the  world  for  the  year  1870^  as  prepared  in 
Germany,  by  Herr  Karup,  I  believe. 


No.  of 

Insurance 

Associations 

Amount  Insured 

United  Kingdom  (1870) 
United  States       (1869) 
France                  (1868) 
Germany               (1870) 
Austria   . 

Remainder  of  Europe 
Rest  of  World 

113 
69 
16 
30 
11 
25 
30 

£ 
340,000,000 
406,400,000 
62,200,000 
24,000,000 
13,000,000 
30,000,000 
37,400,000 

Totals 

294 

913,000,000 

The  amount  of  Life  Assurance  per  head  of  the  population  in  each 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  above  totals,  spread  over  the  estimated 
populations,  produced  the  results  following  : 


CJountiy 

-  Population 

Insurance 
per  head 

United  Kingdom     .... 

United  States 

France     

Germany 

Austria 

Remainder  of  Europe     . 

Rest  of  World  (including  Australia) 

30,200,000 
36,700,000 
38,200,000 
39,000,000 
13,000,000 
177,600,000 
953,300,000 

£ 
11-23 

11-07 

1-64 

1-39 

•99. 

•17 

•40 

Totals 

1,288,000,000 
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It  thus  appeared  that  the  amount  of  Life  Assurance  upon  every 
man^  woman  and  child  in  the  world  averaged  just  under  15«.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  the  average  amount 
was  within  la.  the  same.  But  there  is  a  prodigious  amount  of 
"  Industrial  ^*  and  Friendly  Society  Assurance  in  the  United 
Kingdom  not  included  in  this  return. 

New  Life  Offices  and  Liquidation  of  Old  ones. — ^The  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  was  most 
materially  to  repress  the  formation  of  Life  Assurance  Companies^ 
and  this  still  continues.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  I  believe  but  six  new 
Life  Offices  of  the  class  contemplated  by  the  Act  have  been 
founded  in  the  13  years  the  Act  has  been  in  operation^  and  about 
the  same  number  of  Life  Offices^  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts^  have  come  into  existence.  These  last  are  included 
in  the  returns  of  the  present  number  of  existing  Life  Offices. 
During  the  same  period^  various  Life  Offices  have  been  amal- 
gamated— still  the  best  known  mode  of  disposing  of  offices  which 
cannot  maintain  an  independent  existence^ — and  there  are  others 
which  mighty  with  advantage  to  their  policyholders^  adopt  this 
course.  Some  have  passed  directly  into  liquidation  under  the 
directions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Here  they  became  too  often 
the  ^prey  of  designing  attorneys  and  unscrupulous  liquidators. 
The  oft-quoted  evil  deeds  of  "  promoters"  pale  before  the  legalized 
iniquities  of  compulsory  winding-up.  As  a  result  of  these  various 
changes^  the  number  of  Life  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
decreasing  quantity.  In  1872  there  were  115  offices  included  in 
the  annual  returns;  in  1877  there  were  109;  in  the  following 
year,  107 ;  in  1883  there  were  but  105  Life  Offices  embraced  in 
the  Life  Office  returns,  and  of  these  25  carried  on  their  business 
in  conjunction  with  Fire  Insurance.  Since  1861  very  few  com- 
panies of  this  compound  character  have  been  formed. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  Life  Offices  has  given  to  Life 
Assurance  the  advantage  of  a  species  of  protective  monopoly, 
whatever  that  advantage  may  be  worth  in  these  Aree-trade  times. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  true  that  there  are  still  in  existence  a  sufficiency 
of  Life  Offices  to  transact  the  Life  Assurance  at  the  moment 
needed:  but  that  argument  does  not  quite  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Mr.  Sprague  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Insurance 
Record,  under  date  1  July  1873 : 

"  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  all  improvements  in  Life 
Assurance,  of  whatever  character,  have  been  originally  introduced  by 
pew  companies;  and  this  must  also  be  so  from  the  nature  of  the 
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case.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  say  unreservedly,  that  I  beKeve  the 
system  of  Life  Insurance,  as  at  present  practised  in  this  country, 
admits  of  very  substantial  improvements  in  the  direction  of  giving 
greater  advantages  to  the  assured ;  and  I  shall  view  with  pleasure  the 

foundation  and  growth  of  a  new  company which 

should  aim  at  conferring  on  the  assured  such  further  advantages." 

1  need  offer  no  comment  on  the  enlightened  views  here 
expressed^  farther  than  to  remark  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
character  of  the  searching  investigations  which  are  being  made 
into  all  points  of  practice  by  the  rising  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries^  as  also  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh^  and 
the  Insurance  and  Actuarial  Society  of  Glasgow. 

The  latest  event  of  special  note  as  to  individual  offices  is  the 
long-expected  collapse  of  the  Crreat  Britain  Life  that  occurred  in 
1881.  The  power  under  the  Act  of  1870  for  reducing  contracts 
was  brought  into  play.  A  scheme  was  prepared  under  competent 
actuarial  advice^  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery^  and  adopted 
in  the  common  interest  of  all  parties ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  former  reckless  mode  of  winding-up  Life  Offices  of  any 
magnitude  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Life  Assurance  Accounts  and  Returns. — The  annual  accounts 
of  Life  Offices^  as  also  the  Reports  of  Actuarial  Investigations 
required  to  be  returned  under  the  Life  Assurance  Act  1870^  have 
been  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  printed^  and  hence  results 
annually  a  volume  which  is  full  of  interest,  while  a  series  of  such 
volumes  constitutes  a  mine  of  valuable  information^  regarding 
which  no  information  used  to  be  volunteered.  In  this  respect^ 
too^  all  Life  Offices^  old  and  new^  are  placed  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing.  It  is  true  that  the  aggregate  of  the  accounts 
here  contained  does  not  represent  the  full  measure  of  Life 
Assurance  in  England.  A  large  amount  in  sums  below  £200 
per  policy  is  transacted  by  offices  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Society  Acts.  Taking  the  returns^  as  annually  condensed  and 
published  by  Mr.  Wm.  White  in  his  Insu/rance  Register,  we 
obtain  many  facts  not  generally  collectively  given.  Thus  the 
returns  for  1872  showed  that  115  Life  Offices  (omitting  the 
American  Offices)  had  an 


Income  from  Premiums  of        .        .        . 
„         „     Interest  and  Dividends 
„         n     Consideration  for  Annuities 
„          „     other  Sources 

Total  Income 

.     £10,266,057 

4.158,987 

273,427 

240,164 

.      £14,928,686 
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While  the  same  offices  paid  in  ^ 

Claims  and  Bonuses £8,156.216 

Surrenders 498,938 

Annuities 413,113 

Commission  and  Expenses  of  Management       .  1,437,050 

Dividends  and  Bonuses  to  Sharehol(&rs    .         .  403,240 

Reduction  of  Premiums,  Income-Tax,  &c.  816,039 

Total  Expenditure     .      £11,724,596 

Leaving  a  balance  of  £3^204^039  on  the  yearns  trading  to  be 
accumalated  in  augmentation  of  the  Life  and  other  funds. 

The  aggregate  annual  income  of  these  offices  is  seen  to  be  close 
upon  15  millions  sterling;  the  aggregate  Life  and  Annuity  Funds 
to  amount  to  over  92  millions ;  the  share  capitals  and  accumula- 
tions to  about  10^  millions ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  Assurance 
in  force  to  over  343  millions ;  the  ratio  of  expenses  of  manage- 
ment to  income  14  per  cent. 

I  pass  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  then  institute  a  like 
comparison.  The  returns  for  1882  from  107  offices  give  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Income  from  Premiums    .                         .        .  £14,175,812 

„         „     Interest  and  Dividends         .  5,569,158 

„         „     Consideration  for  Annuities          .  603,292 
„         „     Profits  on  Investments  and  other 

Sources 276,747 

Total  Income        .      £20,623,509 

While  the  same  offices  paid  in 

Claims  and  Bonuses £10,506,664 

Surrenders 749,745 

Annuities 500,330 

Commission  and  Expenses  of  Management  2,743,096 

Dividends,  &c.,  to  Shareholders         .        .        .  500,831 

Cash  Bonus  and  Reduction  of  Premiums .        .  873,338 

Income-Tax  (£54,576)  and  other  Payments,  &c.  102,082 

Total  Expenditure     .      £15,976,086 

Leaving  a  balance  of  £4,647,428  on  the  year's  trading  to  be 
accumalated,  &c.  The  aggregate  Life  Funds  at  the  end  of  the 
year  reached  £134,011,957,  covering  sums  assured  under  contracts 
435  millions ;  the  share  capital  and  accumulations  reached  more 
than  11  millions;  the  ratio  of  expenses  being  under  14  per-cent. 
In  consequence  of  an  obvious  defect  in  the  schedules  the  amount 
of  new  assurances  effected  each  year  is  not  stated. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  perusal  of  these  decennial  returns  that 
Life  Assurance  is  advancing  in  a  far  more  rapid  ratio  than 
population.     It  is  most  probable  that  it  has  done  so  all  through 
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the  present  century,  but  no  certain  proof  can  be  adduced  for  the 
earlier  periods.  If  the  business  results  of  the  American  OfSces 
operating  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  included,  the  evidence  would 
become  much  more  striking. 

Friendly  Societies. — A  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly 
Societies  had  been  appointed  in  1870.  The  third  Report  of  this 
Commission^  published  1873,  contains  many  details  of  interest 
upon  Life  Assurance  generally,  as  also  upon  the  Post  Office  scheme 
of  Insurance,  and  Industrial  Assurance.  The  various  reports 
published  under  the  authority  of  this  Commission  throw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  Provident  Associations  of  this  country.  In 
1875  new  consolidating  and  amending  legislation  was  applied  to 
the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  there 
were  believed  then  to  be  21,659  registered  Societies,  having 
1,787,291  members,  with  accumulated  funds  of  £8,630,525.  If 
the  unregistered  societies  were  added  it  was  believed  the  members 
would  be  over  four  millions,  with  funds  of  about  11  millions. 
The  funds  are  more  particularly  designed  to  meet  sickness  claims, 
and  what  precise  proportion  is  available  for  death  claims  I  am 
unable  to  state. 

Add  to  these  figures  the  amount  of  Industrial  Assurances 
existing  in  various  offices,  with  the  returns  of  the  ordinary  Life 
Offices,  as  above  given,  plus  the  large  business  of  the  American 
Life  Offices  (not  separately  given),  and  the  aggregate  Provident 
Savings  of  the  British  people  in  the  direction  of  Life  and  Health  / 
Assurance  may  be  approximated. 

Stamps  on  Life  Insurance  Policies. — The  following  will 
throw  light  upon  various  points  in  this  enquiry.  If  the 
Legislature  failed  to  reach  the  business  of  Life  Assurance  in 
1692,  they  were  not  long  to  escape;  but  the  new  mode  was 
moderate  and  just  as  compared  with  the  former  one.  In  1694  a 
stamp  duty  of  6d.  was  imposed  upon  all  policies  of  insurance. 
In  1698  this  was  increased  to  Is.,  and  in  1711  an  increase  of 
2s.  4d.  was  made  upon  all  policies,  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
32  years — making  in  all  3^.  ^d.  No  unstamped  policy  could  be 
used  in  proceedings  in  Law  or  Equity.  In  1713  an  additional 
6(/.  was  added,  making  3^.  10(/.,  quite  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  the  policy.  In  1757  another  \s.  was  added,  but  as  some  of 
the  former  levies  had  expired,  the  sum  per  policy  was  therefore 
only  2s.  6d.  In  1765  a  distinction  was  made  between  policies 
issued  in  London  and  the  country — in  the  former  case,  the  stamp 
was  2s.  Sd.}   in  the  latter,  6s.  6d.      In  1776  the  stamps  were 
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again  increased  to  8«.  2d.  and  5«.  6e?.  respectively.  In  1777  an 
additional  5«.  was  imposed  on  policies  of  and  over  £1,000 — hence, 
a  policy  of  that  amount  or  above  required  a  stamp  of  8^.  2d.  in 
London,  and  10«.  6rf.  in  the  country.  There  was  a  penalty  of 
j610  for  signing  and  sealing  a  policy  not  duly  stamped.  In  1797 
all  former  Acts  were  repealed,  and  the  stamps  were  declared  to  be 
6^.  and  11^.  respectively.  In  1801  Life  Insurance  policies  are 
first  specifically  mentioned ;  but  no  change  in  stamps  was  made. 
In  1804  Life  Policies  were  exempted  from  all  stamps;  but  the 
exemption  was  of  short  duration.  In  1808  life  policies  of  under 
£500  were  charged  15«.  \  over,  30a.  In  1815  occurred  a  consider- 
able advance :  below  £500,  205. ;  up  to  £1,000,  4lds. ;  £8,000, 
60«.;  under  £5,000,  80^.;  £5,000  and  upwards,  100a.  In 
1835  a  reduction  as  to  policies  not  exceeding  £100,  namely, 
not  exceeding  £50,  2s.  6d.;  £50  and  not  exceeding  £100, 
6s.  In  1853  a  reduction  to  Is.  per  £100  was  efiected.  In 
1860  the  stamp  on  policies  not  exceeding  £25  was  reduced  to 
Sd.  Under  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1870  the  amounts  were 
not  altered,  except  that  a  policy  not  exceeding  £10  requires  a 
stamp  of  Id.  only;  for  £25,  3d.;  for  £50,  6rf. ;  then  1«.  per 
£100  up  to  £1,000,  and  all  fractional  parts  of  £1,000  additional 
10a.  For  these  duties  no  adequate  advantages  in  the  way  of 
returns  of  the  numbers  of  stamps  used  have  been  systematically 
obtained. 

Conclusion. 

Opinions  are  invited  as  to  the  general  principles  upon  which 
legislation  on  Life  Assurances  should  proceed.  Beyond  the 
indications  conveyed  in  the  preceding  sketch,  the  writer  would 
add  hereon,  that  except  in  providing  well-considered  laws  under 
which  Life  Offices  in  common  with  all  other  commercial  associa- 
tions may  secure  corporate  privileges ;  may  be  protected  from  all 
vexatious  interferences  in  the  enjoyment  of  these;  may  be  speedily 
reached  through  their  responsible  officers  in  the  event  of  wrong- 
doing ;  and  may  be  compelled  to  make  their  financial  situation 
known  to  all  concerned  therein — ^beyond  these  things,  the  less 
legislative  interference  the  better.  Especially  should  there  be  no 
advantages  to  one  class  of  company  over  another — of  the  old 
against  the  new ;  it  is  the  weak  which  need  the  greater  measure 
of  protection.     On  the  whole  the  present  legislation  afiecting  Life 
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Offices  seems  just^  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
making  farther  advances. 

As  regards  the  Contract  of  Life  Assurance  it  is  apparent  that 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
In  the  early  days  of  Life  Assurance  the  contract  was  indeed  simple 
enough.  With  the  development  of  the  large  proprietary  companies, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  the  conditions  became  more 
complicated,  and  in  some  cases  increasingly  severe.  Stipulations, 
general  rather  than  technical,  should  be  provided  against  fraud ; 
but  for  all  legitimate  business  requirements,  such  as  permission  to 
travel  and  reside  in  foreign  countries;  permission  to  surrender 
annual  premium  policies  for  fully  paid-up  policies ;  facilities  for 
admission  of  age,  and  rendering  policies  of  certain  standing 
absolutely  indefeasible,  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  for 
the  common  good;  while  special  advantages  to  any  particular 
class  are  only  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  The 
modern  practice  of  paying  claims  immediately  upon  proof  of  death 
as  of  right,  appears  to  the  writer  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  will 
sometimes  be  attended  with  positive  danger.  Three  months  is  a 
rational  period,  and  very  few  estates  are  in  a  position  to  be  wound 
up  earlier  than  that.  Solicitors  are  not  always  the  most  safe 
custodians  of  insurance  monies,  and  the  cases  where  real  advantages 
would  result  are  quite  exceptional. 


On  the  Value  of  the  Option  of  Withdrawal  in  Deferred  Annuity 
Contracts.     By  W.  B.  Paterson,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A. 

[Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh.] 

XHE  subject  of  this  paper  was  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the 
correspondence  in  the  12th  and  13th  volumes  of  the  Journal,  in 
which  several  members  of  the  Institute  engaged,  and  which  left 
the  matter  in  an  unsatisfactory  position. 

Since  that  time  no  further  notice  of  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  taken;  but  the  publication  of  the  last  Government 
Annuity  Tables  renders  further  Investigation  of  ,the  subject 
possible. 

Withdrawals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  con- 
taining select  and  the  other  deteriorated  lives.     This  distinction 
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is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem^  and  it  is  to  the  want 
of  it  that  the  erroneous  or  incomplete  results  formerly  arrived  at 
may  chiefly  be  attributed.  The  two  classes  are  in  this  matter  in 
entirely  different  positions.  With  the  first  the  question  of  return 
is  one  of  surrender ;  with  the  second  the  return  must  be  provided 
for  by  an  addition  to  the  premium. 

In  the  case  of  a  select  life,  the  value  of  a  deferred  annuity  is, 
throughout  the  period  of  deferment,  greater  than  the  premium  or 
premiums  paid,  net  rates  being  assumed ;  and  the  return  is  more 
than  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  premium.  A  larger  return 
might  indeed  be  made  without  loss,  and  the  option  of  withdrawal 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  such  a  return.  The  option  or 
withdrawal  does  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  annuity,  and  therefore 
cannot  limit  the  possible  return.  It  fixes  a  minimum,  not  a 
maximum,  return. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal to  be  assumed  must  depend  upon  the  rate  of  deterioration 
alone,  and  not  upon  any  of  the  various  other  causes  which  may 
bring  about  the  surrender  of  annuities. 

Deteriorated  lives  are  estimated  in  accordance  with  a  theory 
explained  by  Mr,  Sprague  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Construction  and 
Use  of  Select  Mortality  Tables''  {J.LA.,  xxii,  421-441). 

In  this  theory  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  oversight.  The 
theory  takes  no  account  of  the  possibility  of  deteriorated  lives 
ultimately  recovering.  The  number  of  deteriorated  lives  obtained 
by  Mr.  Sprague's  method  may  be  rightly  employed  as  a  measure 
of  the  deterioration  in  any  body  of  lives,  but  cannot  be  held  to  be 
the  actual  number  of  deteriorated  lives.  In  the  present  case  the 
employment  of  the  theory  involves  the  assumption  of  an  impossible 
amount  of  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  deteriorated  lives.  Those 
among  them  destined  to  die  are  assumed  to  withdraw,  while  those 
who  are  to  regain  health  are  assumed  to  retain  their  annuities. 
The  tendency  of  the  assumption  is  to  increase  the  premiums,  and 
the  error  is  therefore  of  less  importance  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  acted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Although  the  rate  of  withdrawal  is  measured  by  the  rate 
of  deterioration,  these  rates  are  not  necessarily  equal.  The 
deteriorated  lives  may  or  may  not  withdraw  immediately  on 
deterioration;  but  the  difference  due  to  the  distribution  of  with- 
drawals  is  exceedingly  small.  The  assumption  that  the  rates  of 
deterioration  and  withdrawal  are  equal  is  the  one  most  favourable 
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to  the  granter  of  the  annuity^  and  upon  it  the  following  demonstra- 
tion proceeds. 

Suppose  that  /(xj  lives  purchase  annuities  to  be  entered  upon 
at  age  x-^n  with  return  in  event  of  death  or  withdrawal,  these 
lives  will  be  reduced  by  death  in  the  first  year  to  /[a^i+i  lives,  of 
which  /[«]+!— /[a?+i)  are  deteriorated,  according  to  Mr.  Sprague^s 
theory  already  referred  to.  When  these  withdraw,  /[j.+i]  lives 
remain  and  enter  upon  the  second  year.  Similarly,  the  numbers 
entering  upon  the  third,  fourth,  and  nth  years  of  deferment  are 
A«+«i^  '[*+3]j  and  /[«+i»«i]  lives.  The  lives  entering  upon  the 
annuities  are  /[«4»]  lives,  and  the  values  of  their  annuities  are  of 
course  select. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  of  /  consisting  of  the  above  terms 
will  therefore  represent  the  numbers  under  observation  at  each 
age  during  the  period  of  deferment.  Let  '^\xu  ^\x]}  and  R'[a.]  be 
found  from  this  column  and  treated  as  a  separate  mortality  table. 
D'[«i  is  equal  to  D[aj]. 

The  formulas  may  then  be  derived  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  a  deferred  annuity  with  return  only  at  death. 

Let  TT  be  the  single  payment  for  an  annuity  deferred  n  years 
with  return  in  event  of  death  or  withdrawal. 

Then  7r=  (1)  the  value  of  the  deferred  annuity  =  ^^-?^^, and 

(2)  the  value   of  the  return  in  event  of  death  or  withdrawal 


TT  is  therefore  equal  to  ,< -^  [;g+»i+' 

The  formula  for  the  annual  premium  is 

^[j?+<»3+i ^ 

This  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  deteriorated 
lives  withdraw;  but  when  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  any 
deteriorated  life  is  greater  than  the  sum  to  be  returned  on  with- 
drawal, it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  annuitant  to  retain  the 
annuity. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  results  given  by  the 
formulas : 
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Specimen  8ingle  Fremiums  for  Deferred  Annuities  of  £10,  ^c. 


Ageafc 
Entry 

40 

Single  PremiuDiB  (Hales) 

Percentage  of  Ordlnaiy 

Premiums  to  provide  for 

Option,  as  in  CoL  (4) 

With 

Return  on 

Death  or 

Withdrawal 

0) 

With           Addition 
Return  on  ,        for 
Death      '  Option  of 
only        Withdrawal 

(«)         '        (8) 

Percentage 
of  Ordinary 
Premium  to 
provide  for 
Option 

(4) 

Annual  Premiums 

Sin^ 
Premiums 
(Females) 

Males 

Females 

Age  when  Annuity  entered  upon  46 

119-259 

117-880 

1*379 

1*17 

1*23 

115 

1*21 

40 
45 

Age  when  Annuity  entered  upon  50 

89-712 
109-20 

88*675 
107*92 

1037 
1*280 

117 
118 

1*25 

1*24 

1*27 
1*31 

1-37 
1*38 

40 
45 
50 

Age  when  Annuity  entered  upon  66 

64-725 
80*022 
97-746 

64040 
79187 
96*746 

*685 

*835 

1*001 

106 
105 
104 

1*13 
1*11 
108 

1*56 
1*67 
1-76 

1-77 
1*83 
1*85 

40 
50 
56 
59 

Age  when  Annuity  entered  upon  60 

44107     1     48-673 
68*905         68-284 
87*888         87*110 
98-245         97*656 

434 
*621 
•778 
*589 

•99 
•91 
*89 
*60 

1*01 
•95 
*92 
60 

1*67 
1-94 
2-03 
1*19 

1-97 
210 
212 
1*19 

40 
50 
60 

Age  when  Annuity  entered  upon  06 

27*752 
45*280 
70-873 

27*831 
44*239 
68*574 

•421 

•991 

2*299 

1*54 
2-24 
3-86 

2*39 
2*97 
3*62 

1*99 
2-59 
8*19 

2*68 
307 
3-87 

The  only  case  in  which  an  adjustment  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  sum  to  be  returned  being  less  than  the  value  of 
the  annuity  on  some  of  the  deteriorated  lives  was  for  age  40  at 
selection  and  65  at  entry  upon  the  annuity  in  the  table  of 
single  premiums  for  male  lives^  and  in  that  case  its  effect  was 
inappreciable — 1  in  the  third  decimal  place. 

The  Government  Annuity  Tables  are  at  present  the  only  tables 
showing  the  effect  of  deterioration  among  annuitants.  They  must^ 
therefore^  in  the  meantime^  be  adopted  as  the  exponent  of  the  laws 
regulating  it.  The  course  which  deterioration  follows  is  entirely 
different  in  respect  of  male  and  female  lives. 
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Column  (4)  in  tlie  tables  of  examples  affords  perhaps  the  best 
means  of  comparing  the  additions.  The  percentages  there  given 
make  it  possible  to  compare  the  additions  for  single  and  annual 
premiums  as  well  as  for  males  and  females.  For  single  and  annual 
premiums  the  difference  in  the  percentages  is  small  at  ages  60 
and  under.  Above  60,  however,  it  increases  very  considerably, 
the  addition  to  the  annual  premium  for  age  40  at  selection  and  65 
at  entry  upon  the  annuity  being,  for  both  male  and  female  lives, 
about  1^  times  the  addition  to  the  single  premium.  It  is  also 
useful  for  another  purpose.  From  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  it 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  deterioration,  and  are  therefore 
influenced  little  by  other  causes,  they  may  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  be  applied  to  premiums  derived  from  any  table  of 
mortality. 

No  figures  are  given  in  the  jGk)vemment  Annuity  Tables,  1883, 
for  ages  under  40,  and  there  is  accordingly  no  index  of  the  rates 
of  deterioration  for  early  ages.  The  percentages  in  column  (4) 
vary  more  with  the  age  at  entry  upon  the  annuities  than  with  the 
age  at  selection,  and  when  a  material  variation  does  take  place  under 
any  fixed  age  at  entry  upon  the  annuities,  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
a  diminution  for  early  ages  at  selection.  No  great  risk  of  error 
would  appear  to  attend  the  extension  of  the  percentages  in  column 
(4)  to  earlier  ages  at  selection ;  but  great  care  would  be  required  in 
extending  them  to  earlier  ages  at  entry  upon  the  annuities,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  liberal  allowance  for  possible  varia- 
tions in  the  rates  of  deterioration. 

To  summarize,  the  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at : 

First, — The  return  of  premium  on  the  withdrawal  of  select 
lives  is  a  mere  question  of  surrender. 

Second. — ^The  return  of  premium  on  the  withdrawal  of  de- 
teriorated lives,  except  when  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  a 
deteriorated  life  is  greater  than  the  return,  must  be  provided  for 
in  the  calculation  of  the  premium. 

Third. — In  order  to  provide  fully  for  the  option  of  withdrawal, 
the  annuitants  must  be  assumed  to  exercise  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  in  their  own  interests,  and  therefore  deteriorated  lives  upon 
which  the  value  of  the  annuity  is  less  than  the  return  must  be  held 
to  withdraw. 

Fourth. — The  percentages  to  be  added  to  the  premiums  obtained 
from  the  Government  Annuity  Tables,  1883,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  option  of  withdrawal,  may,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  be  applied  to  premiums  derived  from  any  table  of 
mortality. 
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Fifth, — In  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  additions^  approxima- 
tions which  are  more  adapted  to  calculations  than  the  percentages 
ascertained  from  the  Government  Annuity  Tables,  1883,  may 
safely  be  made  use  of  when  necessaiy  on  account  of  other  mortality 
tables  being  employed.  Additions  of  1  per-cent  for  males 
entering  upon  annuities  at  ages  45  to  60  inclusive,  1  ^  for  females 
at  ages  55  and  under,  and  2  per-cent  for  females  at  ages  56  to 
60  inclusive,  appear  to  be  sufficient. 


The  formula  for  an  annual  premium  for  a  deferred  annuity 

without  return,  which  may  be  written  ,t^^ — ^^^-"^^^ — ,  involves  the 

assumption  that  the  premiums  are  paid  for  n  years  or  until  death, 
should  that  event  take  place  during  the  period  of  deferment. 

In  order  to  make  the  formula  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
an  office  granting  deferred  annuities  by  annual  premiums,  where 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  contract,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  contingency  of  his 
exercising  his  option  of  withdrawal  on  the  deterioration  of  the  life 
upon  which  the  annuity  depends. 

A  close  approximation  to  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  formula   giving  efiect   to  withdrawal  immediately  on 

deterioration    -^^l^;i±^ . 

The  demonstration  of  the  formula  is  as  follows  : 
:  The  value  of  annual  premiums  for  n  years  or  until  death  or 

deterioration   = 'iffiflZ:^^^  =   the    value    of   a    deferred 

annuity,  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  event  of  a  life  deteriorating 
during  n^l  years,  that  is,  before  payment  of  the  last  premium, 

the  contract  is  allowed  to  lapse  =     ^^l.*""'^"^* . 

Therefore  ^  =  ^l£±^Jl±!^ . 

This  formula  does  not  pretend  to  absolute  accuracy.  In  some 
cases  of  deterioration  just  before  the  date  of  the  last  premium  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  holder  to  maintain  the  contract ;  but  the 
error  involved  in  assuming  withdrawal  in  every  case  of  deteriora- 
tion is  very  trifling,  and,  to  obviate  it,  the  formula  required  would 
be  wholly  unworkable. 
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The  following  examples  of  the  results  given  by  the  two  formulas 
show  the  differences  to  be  very  small. 

Annual  Premium  to  secure  an  Annuity  of  £10. 


Age  at  Bntry  40 
Deferred 

By  Ordinary  Formula 

By  New  Formula 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

20  years     . 

10  years    . 

5  years    . 

2-6055 
9-5299 
24187 

3-1196 
10-941 
27-280 

2-6387 
9-6250 
24-372 

3-1611 
11-047 
27-475 

The  annual  premiums  for  contingent  annuities  are  subject  to 
the  same  chance  of  discontinuance. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Pole  Star  Life  Lisurance  Company  of  Stockholm,      Its 
Operations  during  the  first  15  Years  of  its  Existence, 

This  is  a  neatly-got-up  volume  prepared  by  the  manager,  Mr. 
Otto  Samson,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  company,  what  satisfactory  progress  it  has  made 
during  the  15  years  which  have  elapst  since  it  was  establisht  in  the 
year  1871.  Table  No.  I  gives  particulars  of  the  proposals  considered 
in  each  year,  the  total  being  14,173,  of  which  10,492  were  accepted  at 
the  ordinary  rate,  and  2,015  at  an  increast  rate.  Table  No.  II  gives 
the  number  of  proposals  declined  in  each  year ;  and  also  of  the  policies 
terminated  by  death  and  other  causes.  The  proportion  of  the  pro- 
posals declined  has  decreast  in  recent  years — probably,  it  is  suggested, 
because  the  agents  have  gained  experience,  and  are  able  to  reject  bad 
lives  without  having  them  examined  by  the  medical  o£&cer.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  during  the  15  years  was  440,  and  the  number 
of  pei'sons  who  withdrew  from  the  Society  was  3,034.  A  very 
interesting  table  is  given,  showing  how  many  of  the  3,034  entered 
in  each  of  the  15  years,  and  how  many  of  those  entering  in  any  year 
withdrew  in  each  subsequent  year.  Table  III  gives  the  numoer  of 
lives  insured,  the  number  of  policies  existing,  and  the  total  sum 
assured  thereby,  at  the  end  of  each  year.  It  states  that  the  number 
of  policies  existing  at  the  end  of  1886  was  17,887,  on  the  lives  of 
7,983  persons,  and  assuring  a  total  sum  of  £3,037,246 ;  the  average 
amount  of  the  policies  being  thus  about  £170.  Adding  the  number 
of  lives  remaining  insured,  to  the  numbers  of  deaths  and  withdrawals, 
we  get  the  total  number  of  lives  insured,  11,457.  I  have  thus  been 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  table  of  withdrawals,  to 
estimate  roughly  the  probabilities  that  a  policy  will  be  discontinued 
in  each  of  the  15  years  following  its  issue.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  lapses  at  the  end  of  the  1st  year,  are  here  entered  as 
discontinuances  in  the  2nd  year ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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Table  1. 

Table  showing  the  Probability  that  a  Policy  will  be  Discontinued 

in  each  of  the  15  Years  after  it  has  been  effected. 


Tear 

Probabmty 

1 

•063 

2 

•083 

8 

•061 

4 

•038 

6 

•031 

6 

•026 

7 

•022 

8 

•019 

9 

•016 

10 

•014 

11 

•Oil 

12 

•009 

13 

•007 

14 

•005 

15 

•003 

1-15 

•398 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  prohahility  of  a  policy  heing  lapst 
or  surrendered  within  15  years  after  its  issue,  is  ahout  '4. 

Tahle  III  also  gives  information  as  to  the  reassurances,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  lives  reinsured 
have  always  numhered  between  3  per-cent  and  4  per-cent  of  the 
total  number  insured;  while  the  amount  reassured  was  about  4^ 
per-cent  in  the  first  year,  1872,  and  has  gradually  increast  until  it 
has  become  about  8^  per-cent  in  the  last  quinquennium.  Subsequent 
tables  give  full  information  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  persons  whose 
lives  were  proposed,  the  ages  of  the  lives  insured  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  and  other  matters  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify. 

Tables  XV-XX  are  concerned  with  the  financial  progress  of  the 
company,  and  give  particulars  of  the  income,  outgo,  and  assets,  in 
each  of  the  15  years.  There  are  columns  of  percentages  given, 
from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  first  quinquennium  the  premiums 
amounted  on  the  average  to  about  3%  per-cent  of  the  sum  assured ; 
and  that  the  rate  gradually  diminisht,  until,  in  the  year  1886,  it 
was  about  Si  per-cent.  The  average  rate  of  interest  yielded  by 
the  investments  seems  to  have  been  a  little  over  5  per-cent  in 
the  first  quinquennium;  about  £5.  2«.  Qd,  per-cent  in  the  second 
quinquennium ;  and  about  £4.  19«.  in  the  thi^  quinquennium.  The 
expenses,  including  commission,  were  37i  per-cent  of  the  premiums 
in  the  year  1872 ;  26*4  in  1873 ;  and  gradually  diminisht  to  137 
per-cent  in  1882.  In  1883  the  percentage  increast  to  154,  and  in 
the  same  year  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  new 
business ;  but  by  1886  the  rate  of  expense  had  fallen  to  143  per-cent 
of  the  premiums.  The  book  concludes  with  a  diagram,  which  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  that  the  company  has  made  much  more  rapid 
progress  than  the  two  older  and  the  three  younger  Swedish  offices ; 
and  that,  as  regards  the  total  sum  assured,  it  stands  considerably  in 
advance  of  them  all. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  to  an  actuary  are  those 
that  deal  with  the  mortality  experience.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
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information  given  regarding  this,  although  not  all  the  particulars 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  a  mortality  table 
from  the  experience.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  particulars 
given,  the  mortality  seems  to  have  been  extremely  light ;  and  it  will 
be  interesting  if,  at  some  future  time,  when  the  company  has  been 
longer  establisht,  the  mortality  experience  is  given  in  the  usual  form, 
as  we  shall  then  see  whether  the  favorable  promise  of  the  first  15 
years  is  realized. 

Table  X  gives  the  actual  and  expected  deaths  and  claims  for  each 
of  the  15  years ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  information  loses  much  of 
its  value  in  consequence  of  our  not  being  informed  by  what  table  the 
expected  deaths  have  been  computed.  It  appears  that  during  the 
first  5  years,  1872-76,  the  deaths  were  44*4  per-cent,  and  the  claims 
S9*3  per-cent  of  the  expected;  that  in  the  second  5  years,  1877-81, 
the  percentages  were  62- 1  and  60*  1;  and  in  the  third  5  years,  1882-86, 
they  were  78*2  and  75*7.  This  gradual  increase  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  wearing  out  of  the  benefit  of  selection.  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
15  years  together,  the  actual  deaths  (440)  were  69*5  per-cent  of  the 
expected  (683) ;  and  fche  actual  claims  66*8  per-cent  of  the  expected. 
The  expected  claims  have  steadily  increast,  as  compared  with  the  total 
sum  assured,  from  '46  per-cent  in  1872  to  1*21  per-cent  in  1886. 
Other  tables  give  particulars  of  the  causes  of  death,  the  ages  at  death, 
and  the  occupations  of  those  who  died ;  but  the  most  interesting  table 
is  No.  XIII,  which  shows  how  many  of  the  440  deaths  occurred  in 
each  insurance  year,  namely,  31  in  the  first  insurance  year,  36  in  the 
second,  and  so  on,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  2. 


Length  of  Assurance 

Number  of  Deaths 

Under  one  year  . 

Between    1  and    2  years 
M          2    „      3     „ 
9*          8    „      4     „ 
n          4    „      6      „ 
f*          5    »»      6     „ 
6    „      7     „ 

n             7      „        8       „ 
w              O     »»        »       »» 

9    „    10     „ 
,,        10    „    11     „ 
«        11    „    12     „ 
„        12    „    13     „ 
«        13    „    U     „ 
«        14    „    15     „ 

31 
36 
46 
36 
41 
36 
38 
33 
40 
29 
20 
20 
19 
11 
6 

Total 

440 

Comparing  the  deaths  in  the  first  year  with  the  total  number  of 
lives  assured,  11,457,  we  see  that  the  death  rate  was  about  '3  per-cent, 
or  3  in  1,000,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  about  the  lowest  rate  that 
life  offices  can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at,  whatever  precautions  they  may 
take.  It  would,  however,  be  useful  to  know  what  is  the  experience 
on  this  point,  of  the  offices  that  transact  a  very  select  business ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  mutual  offices  which  pay  no  commission. 

The  numbers  of  deaths  in  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  do 
not  increase  so  fast  as  I  should  have  expected ;  and  thia^as  led  me 
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to  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  figures  of  other  companies. 
For  this  purpose,  I  have  referred  to  those  reports  as  to  the  mortality 
of  insured  Hves  which  I  happen  to  have  at  hand ;  and  have  made  use  of 
such  of  them  as  contain  the  necessary  information.  In  some  of  these 
reports,  the  example  of  the  Institute  has  heen  followed  as  regards  the 
"year  0"  of  insurance ;  while,  in  others,  the  greatly  preferable  course 
has  been  adopted  of  taking  out  the  experience  by  policy-years.  This 
diversity  of  practice  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  confusion,  if  not  carefully 
kept  in  mind ;  and  more  especially  in  those  cases  where,  as  in  the 
experience  of  the  New  York  Mutual,  the  example  of  the  Institute 
has  been  followed  in  computing  the  years ;  but  what  the  Institute 
calls  the  "year  0'*,  is  called  the  "year  1".  In  order  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding,  I  have  thought  it  convenient  to  call  the  "year  0*' 
of  the  Institute,  the  "year  i*' ;  so  that  the  Institute  years  1, 2, 3,  &c., 
are  denoted  by  li,  2J,  3^,  Ac. 

The  statistics  I  have  made  use  of  are  (1)  the  Institute  observations, 
Healthy  Males  (H**).  (2)  The  experience  of  23  German  Offices, 
publisht  in  the  year  1883  by  the  Berlin  Life  Insurance  Institute 
(Healthy  Males) .  (3)  The  experience  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
from  1843  to  1874 ;  Table  XIII.  This  experience  includes  all  the 
lives  insured  by  the  company,  no  distinction  being  made  between  the 
healthy  males  and  the  females  and  other  special  risks.  (4)  The 
experience  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Office  from  1846  to  1878  ; 
Table  II  (6),  which  relates  to  all  the  male  lives  insured,  and  Table 
VIII  (Jb)  "  Male  Lives  insured  under  premium-paying  life  and  endow- 
ment policies  " ;  the  latter  table  having  been  formed,  apparently,  by 
excluding  all  lives  insured  under  term  policies,  or  under  paid-up 
policies.  (6)  The  experience  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company,  of  which  I  lately  gave  some  account  in  this  Journal, 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  of  these,  as  well  as  for  the 
Pole  Star,  the  recorded  numbers  of  deaths  in  each  of  the  10  years 
after  entry,  and  the  corresponding  numbers  of  entrants : 

Table  3. 


Institute 

German 

Mutual 

Provident 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Pole 

Observations 

Offices 

of 
New  York 

Life  and 
Trust 

H" 

'niblell(6) 

Table  VIII(6) 

Star 

Number  of) 
Lives  (or    • 
Policies)  ) 

Lives 

Policies 

Males 

Select  Males 

Lives 

130,248 

841,744 

101,967 

25,000? 

97,790 

95,060 

11,457 

Tear 

Number  of  Deaths  (or  Claims)  in  the  Year 

Year 

i 

296 

1,062 

247 

48 

730 

640 

81 

1 

U 

897 

2,803 

564 

103 

658 

624 

86 

2 

21 

1,032 

3,044 

570 

101 

579 

558 

45 

3 

3i 

1,077 

2,877 

566 

112 

603 

569 

36 

4 

^ 

1,111 

2,667 

541 

98 

670 

528 

41 

5 

5i 

1,003 

2,481 

500 

85 

617           560 

36 

6 

ei 

999 

2,379 

408 

67 

560    i      487    . 

38 

7 

7i 

940 

2,210 

817 

71 

538           483 

33 

8 

H 

885 

2,025 

200 

40 

584 

467 

40 

9 

9h 

858 

1.749 

176 

54 

471 

408 

29 

10 

101 

860 

1,588 

158 

46 

P^^^„(^nr 

^qlr 

.fgii 
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The  figures  in  their  present  state  enable  us  to  make  one  interesting 
comparison,  namely,  to  note  in  which  year  the  greatest  number  c3 
deaths  occurred.  In  the  H*'  experience,  this  is  the  year  4^ ;  in  the 
Frovident  Life  and  Trust  ifc  is  the  year  3^ ;  in  the  Fole  Star  it  is 
the  year  3 ;  in  the  New  York  Mutual  and  German  Males,  it  is  the 
year  2i ;  while  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual  it  is  the  year  1. 

The  experience  of  the  last-named  company  in  this  respect  seems 
quite  exceptional,  and  probably  arises  from  the  benefit  of  selection 
being  less  than  is  usually  the  case.  As  it  appears  that  the  office  at 
one  time  experienced  a  heavy  mortality  among  lives  insured  for  terms 
of  years  at  an  extra  premium,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  include 
in  my  table  the  figures  taken  from  the  company's  Table  VIII  (b),  from 
which  this  class  of  lives  is  excluded ;  and  it  will  be  seen  tlutt  these 
figures  show  a  similar  progression,  but  not  so  strongly  markt ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  deaths  for  the  first  year  are  still  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  year ;  but  the  excess  of  the  deaths  in  the  first  over  those  in 
the  second  year,  is  very  much  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  figures 
taken  from  Table  II  (b). 

In  order  to  compare  more  easily  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the 
different  offices,  I  have  reduced  all  the  numbers  to  a  common  radix 
of  100,000  entrants ;  and  the  following  table  exhibits  the  results  so 
clearly  that  no  Airther  explanation  seems  necessary. 

Table  4. 

Calculated  Numbers  of  Deaths  during  the  first  10  Insurance  Years 

among  100,000  JEntrants. 


Inatitate 

German 
Offices 

Mutual 

of 

New  York 

Provident 

Life  and 

Trust 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Pole 
Star 

Table  11  (&)'  Table  VIII(l>) 

Year 

Nui 
311 

nber  of  Dea 

tha(orGlai 

ms)  in  the  Year 

Year 

i 

227 

242 

172 

U 

689 

820 

553 

412 

21 

792 

891 

559 

404 

3i 

827 

842 

555 

448 

4* 

853 

780 

531 

392 

61 

770 

726 

490 

340 

^ 

767 

696 

400 

268 

n 

729 

647 

311 

284 

81 

679 

593 

196 

160 

91 

655 

512 

173 

216 

101 

653 

450 

150 

184 

Total 
Deduct 

7,641 
327 

7.268 
225 

4,160 
75 

3,280 
92 

5,9»4 

&,44D 

9,186 

... 

Deaths  in) 
10  yean) 

7,314 

7,043 

4,085 

3,188 

5,984 

5,445 

3,186 

... 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  first  10  insurance  years,  will 
furnish  a  good  approximate  measure  of  the  rate  of  mortality  experienst 
in  each  of  the  groups  of  lives  imder  consideration.  In  order  to  get  this 
in  the  case  of  the  first  four  in  our  table,  we  must  deduct  from  the  total 
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deaths  in  the  years  ^,  1^,  2i, 10^,  one-half  of  the  deaths  in  the 

vear  lOJ,  as  is  done  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  Comparing  then  the  total 
deaths,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pole  Star  and  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust,  exhibit  results  which  are  practically  identical,  and  much  more 
favorable  than  all  the  others.  The  Mutual  of  New  York  comes 
next,  then  the  Connecticut  Mutual;  and,  lastly,  the  German  and 
Institute  observations.  These  results  agree  pretty  closely  with  the 
information  g^ven  as  to  the  relation  between  the  actual  and  the  expected 
claims.  The  actual  claims  of  the  Pole  Star  are  stated  by  Mr.  Samson 
to  have  been  69 '5  per-cent  of  the  expectation ;  and  Mr.  Wing  says 
those  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  were  65*7  per-cent  of  the 
expected,  and  that  the  corresponding  percentage  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Mutual  was  79*9  per-cent.  In  the  Connecticut  Mutual, 
the  percentage  was  853. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  comparison  will,  for  every 
insurance  year  after  the  first,  tell  unduly  in  favor  of  a  young  company, 
as  compared  with  an  older.  Supposing  a  company  to  have  been 
establisht  for  n  years,  the  deaths  in  the  first  insurance  year,  may 
have  occurred  among  any  of  the  entrants  of  the  whole  n  years; 
but  the  deaths  in  the  second  insurance  year,  can  only  have  occurred 
among  the  entrants  of  the  first  (»— 1)  years ;  the  deaths  in  the  third 
insurance  year,  only  among  the  entrants  of  the  first  («— 2)  years ; 
and  so  on;  and  the  smaller  n  is,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  will 
the  number  of  entrants  decrease,  from  among  whom  the  deaths  in 
successive  insurance  years  must  have  occurred.  Making,  however, 
every  allowance  for  this,  the  mortahty  of  the  Pole  Star  seems  to 
have  been  very  favorable. 

T.  B.  SPIiAGUE. 


The  Life  Assurance  Companies  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 

XHE  following  summary  of  the  revenue  accounts  for  the  year 
1886^  of  the  twelve  companies  whose  head  offices  are  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies^  has  been  compiled  from  a  return  printed  in 
the  Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Record  of  15  January 
1887: 


Amount  of  Funds  at  beginning 
of  the  Year 

Premiums — 

New      .    £282,016    1  11 
Renewal    1,504,686  10    2 


£  9.    d, 

8,763,415  19    6 


Consideration  for  Annuities 
Interest  .... 
Other  Receipts 


1,786,702  12    1 

17,165  16    6 

565,801     8  10 

1,778  13    5 

£11,134,859  10    4 


£         «.  <i. 

Claims  and  Sur- 
renders* 749,990    9  10 

Annuities  .  16,021  15  6 

Cash       Bonuses 

and  Dividends  45,727  15  3 

Expenses   .  422,852  16  2 

Funds  at  end  of 

Year               .  9,900,326  18  7 


£11,134,859  10    4 


*  Not  separately  stated. 
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The  particulars  of  new  policies  issued  by  the  twelve  Aus- 
tralasian companies  during  the  year  are  as  follows  : 

£  9.    d. 

85,469  Assurances  and  Endowments^  for     9,866,351    0    0 

New  Single  Premiums  thereon         .        .         22,478  18    9 

M     Annual        ,,  „  •        •       380,558    5  11 

85  Annuities  granted  for  .  2,209    3    6  (per  aim.) 


CORRBSPONDBNOE. 


THE  GRAPHIC  METHOD  OP  GRADUATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  InetUute  of  Actuaries. 

Sib, — If  I  make  no  reply  to  Mr.  Higham's  letter  which  you 
printed  in  your  April  number,  it  may  probably  be  thought  that  I 
acquiesce  in  the  views  he  expresses.  I  think  it,  therefore,  desirable 
to  state  that  I  cannot  accept  the  two  propositions  which  he  enunciates, 
as  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  paper.  I 
would  rather  describe  my  conclusions  as  follows:  the  series  of 
numbers  which  represent,  either  the  probabilities  of  dying  at  different 
ages,  or  the  expectation  of  life  at  different  ages,  does  not  proceed  by 
constant  third  differences ;  therefore  a  graduation  by  such  formulas 
as  Mr.  Woolhouse's  and  Mr.  Higham's,  will  not  give  theoretically 
correct  results ;  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  distort,  to  some  extent j 
the  law  of  the  facts.  To  what  extent  ^ey  do  this,  is  a  question  I 
have  not  investigated.  Judging  from  the  example  to  which  Mr. 
Higham  refers  us,  namely,  Mr.  Woolhouse's  adjustment  (J.I.A.^  xv, 
396),  the  distortion  is  probably  very  small;  but,  even  in  that  case,  I 
think  that  clear  indications  may  be  found  that  it  exists. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Higham,  that  the  object  of  a  good  graduation, 
is  to  faithfully  reproduce  every  well-pronounced  characteristic  in  the 
original;  but  when  a  graduation  has  been  made  by  the  graphic 
method,  we  can  best  judge  whether  the  desired  object  has  been 
accomplisht,  by  comparing  the  graduated  results  with  the  original 
facts,  rather  than  with  another  adjustment,  made  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
or  Mr.  Higham's  formula.  This  is  the  course  I  pursued  myself,  in 
making  the  graduation  which  I  lately  submitted  to  the  Institute ; 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  obtained  any  assistance  from  the 
study  of  Mr.  Higham's  adjustment. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  correctly  understand  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Higham's  letter.  He  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  labor  being 
bestowed  on  his  untoucht  results,  which  might  possibly  produce  results 
better  than  anything  hitherto  produced ;  but  he  does  not  indicate  in 
what  way  such  labor  is  to  be  applied.  I  have  felt  an  objection  to 
Mr.  Higham's  method  of  procedure  because,  as  hitherto  explained  by 
him,  it  is  a  mechanical  procedure,  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  any  judgment  or  skilled  labor.  In  fact,  I  have  looked 
upon  the  results  given  by  his  formula,  as  final  results,  which  he 
intended  should  be  left  untoucht ;  and,  if  I  have  done  him  injustice 
in  this  respect,  I  trust  that  he  will  explain  how  he  would  proceed,  in 
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the  event  of  his  desiring  to  rectify  and  beautify  the  results  given  by 
his  formula. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edinhro\  T.  B.  SPEAGUE. 

1  July  1887.  

CLAIM  ACCELERATION  RESERVE,  Ac. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Inetitute  of  Aetmaries. 
Sib, — For  some  time  past  I  have  been  intending,  with  your 
permission,  to  correct  an  oversight  on  J.I. A.,  xxiv,  76,  for  it  would 
seem  that  claim  acceleration  reserve  should  be  based  on  the  theoretical 
instead  of  on  the  actual  date  for  payment,  at  any  rate  as  long  as  the 
fraction  combined  with  the  annuity-value  in  capitalizing  future 
premiums  is  dependent  on  the  date  of  their  falling  due  rather  than  of 
their  being  received.  That  is,  that  the  interval  necessary  for  proof 
of  death  and  title  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  unless  the  grace 
days  allowed  for  renewals  are  considered  on  the  other  side;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  claims  are  payable  immediately,  a  full  half.year*s 
(not  five  months')  interest  must  be  reserved,  unless  the  i,  or  whatever 
it  is,  used  with  the  a  in  valuing  the  premiums  is  not  fixed  by  the 
average  of  their  due-dates  only,  but  regard  is  also  had  to  any  delay 
there  may  be  in  the  cash  reaching  the  bfiice. 

And,  as  I  am  writing,  I  would  add  that  the  formula  on  JIJ.^., 

— I 

xxvi,  54,  looks  less  formidable  if  y  be  written  for  ■— jr— ;  while,  later 

2a?«  .  2  . 

on,   —  instead  of  -  is  an  ugly  mishap. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  D.  HIGHAM. 
3,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London, 
26  May  1887. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  LEVIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Inttiiute  of  Actuaries, 
Snt, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (p.  389)  Mr.  King  refers 
to  the  above  subject,  and  gives  very  simple  demonstrations  of  the 
formula  for  the  value  of  the  future  death  levies, 

where  m  is  the  number  of  members,  x  the  average  age,  and  1  the  sum 
paid  by  each  member  at  a  levy.  The  proof  he  gives  of  the  above,  by 
the  use  of  contingent  assurances,  I  may  say,  was  suggested  to  me 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Kothery. 

It  frequently  happens  that  levies  are  made  not  only  at  the  deaths 
of  the  members  but  also  at  the  deaths  of  their  wives,  and  a  similar 
method  of  dealing  with  these  leads  to  an  equally  convenient  formula 
by  which  to  value  them.  If  we  assume  that  all  the  members  are 
married,  and  that  toi,  u^,  trs,  &c.,  represent  the  ages  of  the  wives  of 
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the  members  ^i,  a;^,  ^sy  &c.,  the  value  of  the  future  levies  on  the 
deaths  of  wives,  will  be 

^i«ix«  +  ^i«i«,+ ^1*1*4+ (w-1)  terms 


In  all  there  will  he  m.m—1  contingent  assurances,  and  if  we  assume 
as  before  an  average  age  x,  for  members  and  wives  alike,  we  have 

y        -l\Tl         fn(m~'l)-rr 
«»(«i— l)Ai«B= g — ^  A^aw. 

Mr.  King  considers  these  formulas  to  be  theoretical,  not  practical, 
solutions,  since  the  number  of  members  in  a  society  is  constantly 
subject  to  change  by  new  entrants  and  by  secessions;  but  I 
think  this  objection  cannot  be  urged  with  greater  force  in  the  case 
of  these  contributions  than  in  that  of  the  fixed  annual  payments 
of  the  membere,  and  that  the  above  formulas  represent  the  sums 
at  which  these  particular  assets  should  be  taken  in  the  valuation. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  account  can  be  taken  of 
their  possible  increase  by  the  addition  of  new  members,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary  to  take  any  account  of  their  possible 
reduction  by  secessions,  since  (provided  negative  values  have  been 
properly  excluded  from  the  valuation)  the  net  liability  of  the  society 
will  not  be  increased  by  such  means.  In  this  respect  the  levies  are 
in  the  same  position  as  the  fixed  contributions ;  their  estimated  value 
may  be  diminished  by  secessions,  but  since,  at  the  same  time,  the 
society's  liabilities  are  correspondingly  diminished,  this  is  of  no 
moment. 

In  order  to  exclude  negative  values  from  a  valuation  in  which 
future  levies  appear  as  an  asset,  the  net  liability  for  each  member, 
after  deducting  the  value  of  contributions,  but  independent  of  the 
levies,  should  be  taken  at  not  less  than 

(w— l)Aa.ja,,=(OT— l)A«,x  nearly 
(where  ^i  is  the  age  of  the  member  and  a^  the  mean  age  of  the 
remaining  w— 1  members,  which  may  be  taken  as  practically  =a:,  the 
mean  age  of  the  whole  society).  For  the  assets,  as  regards  the  value 
of  the  levies,  will  be  diminished  in  case  of  the  secession  of  the  member 
Wi  by  the  value  of  the  assurances  on  ai  jointly  with  the  remaining 
(m—1)  members.  At  the  younger  ages,  where  alone  negative  values 
will  appear,  the  above  will  be  somewhat  less  in  value  than 

(w— l)A;r» 
where  x  is  the  average  age  of  all  the  members,  as  before ;  this  latter 
quantity  being  constant,  while  the  former  varies  with  the  ages  a^i,  a?2, 
it  may  be  conveniently  substituted. 

As  an  example,  if  we  suppose  a  society  of  150  members  making 
a  levy  of  Is,  per  member  at  each  death,  and  of  an  average  age  giving 
Aa-p='600,  the  constant  (m— l)Aj.a;=4*47 ;  and  provided  the  net 
liability  in  respect  of  each  member,  as  above  (independent  of  the 

2  L  2 
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levies)  is  taken  at  not  less  than  this  figure,  negative  values  will  be 
effectually  excluded,  and  the  values  of  the  levies  as  given  by  the 
formula  will  be  a  perfectly  good  asset. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

5,  Whitehall,  S.W.i  •  G.  F.  HARDY. 

24.  August  im. 


National  Provident  Insurance* 

XhE  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  (originally  in  1885^  and 
renewed  in  subsequent  Sessions)  to  enquire  into  the  best  system 
of  National  Provident  Insurance : 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  in  1885  to  enquire 
into  the  proposals  for  a  national  scheme  of  provident  insurance 
against  pauperism,  Parliament  has  been  twice  dissolved,  and  the 
enquiry  resumed  by  a  second  Committee  in  1886,  and  again 
interrupted,  has  now  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Tour  Committee, 
in  making  their  Report,  are  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  inseparable 
from  the  absence  from  Parliament  of  some  of  those  honourable 
Members  who  took  part  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  enquiry,  and  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  your  present  Committee  were  not  appointed 
until  after  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  had  been  concluded. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report,  that  although  the  reference  was 
"to  enquire  into  the  best  system  of  National  Provident  Insurance 
against  Pauperism",  the  enquiry  has  practically  narrowed  itself  into 
an  examination  of  one  particular  scheme,  namelv,  that  formulated  by 
the  Reverend  W.  L.  Blackley,  Hon.  Canon  ol  Winchester,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  Canon  Blackley 's  scheme.  Other  proposals  were 
submitted,  by  the  Reverend  John  J.  Stratton  (366  et  seq.  [1885]), 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  Tebbutt  (506  et  seq,  [1885]),  by  Mr.  J.  Broughton 
Edffe  (2445  [1886]),  by  Mr.  Robert  Davie  (1485  [1886]),  but  the 
evidence  always  tended  to  revert  to  Canon  Blackley's  scheme,  which 
had  manifestly  impressed  itself,  whether  favourably  or  unfavourably, 
upon  the  minds  of  witnesses,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  proposals. 

Canon  Blacklet's  Scheme. 
Canon  Blackley 's  scheme  may  be  briefly  described  as  one  for  the 
compulsory  insurance  of  all  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  class, 
by  the  prepayment  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years  of  the  sum 
of  £10  or  thereabouts  into  a  national  friendly  or  provident  society, 
thereby  securing  to  the  wage-earning  classes  Ss,  per  week  sick  pay, 
and  4«.  per  week  superannuation  pay  after  the  age  of  70  years.  It 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that,  whereas  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
political  duty  for  every  individual  to  make  provision  for  independence 
in  sickness  and  old  age,  large  numbers  of  the  population  of  this 
country  make  no  such  provision,  but  ultimately  come  upon  the  rates, 
thus  compelling  the  thrifty  and  the  industrious  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  unthrifty  and  the  idle.  The  evidence 'submitted 
to  your  Conamittee  in  favour  of  Canon  Blackley's  scheme  was  not, 
in  the  main,  of  a  representative  character,  but  from  persons  only 
responsible  for  their  individual  opinions. 
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This  proposal  was  supported  by  a  number  of  witnesses  of  various 
classes.  Your  Committee  desire  especially  to  draw  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  some  members  of  the  working  classes,  as  showing  the 
desire  felt  by  them  for  some  means  of  securing  their  own  inde- 
pendence, and  for  adequate  security  for  any  provision  which  they 
may  make  for  themselves.  Mr.  Charles  Symes,  a  cabdriver,  who  was 
put  into  a  workhouse  at  three  years  of  age,  and  remained  there  till 
he  was  13  or  14  (676  [1885]),  was  asked  (718  [1886])  why  he  had 
never  joined  a  friendly  society  before  he  was  over  the  age.  "The 
thought",  he  answered,  "never  entered  my  nund  that  1  should 
become  old.  Unhappily,  I  have  it  now  clearly  painted  before  me, 
turn  which  way  I  will ;  whenever  I  come  out  of  the  house  in  the 
morning  I  have  got  the  workhouse  before  me ;  1  never  can  get  it  at 
my  back,  and  1  ask  you,  gentlemen,  now,  whether  my  mind  must  not 
be  in  a  bad  state.  If  1  was  convinced  that  I  was  going,  now,  to  have 
4a,  per  week  whenever  I  thought  proper  to  apply  for  it,  so  that  I 
should  be  quite  convinced  that  I  need  not  be  compelled  to  go  into 
the  workhouse,  then  I  should  consider  that  the  workhouse  was  at  my 
back,  and  1  might  be  quite  serene  in  the  matter ;  but  I  am  in  that 
unhappy  state  which  1  have  been  describing  to  you,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  many  thousands  more  in  the  same  state." 

Mr.  Kichard  Nesbitt,  a  Scotch  gardener,  stated  that  he  had  a 
family  of  seven  children  (1655  [1886]),  who  commenced,  on  hearing 
of  Canon  Blackley's  scheme,  to  save  their  odd  coppers,  and  put  them 
into  the  bank ;  "and  I  am  happy  to  say",  he  added,  "that  all  these 
seven  children  will  have  their  money  ready  to  throw  into  the  scheme 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  law." 

Mr.  Charles  John  Goodwin,  a  compositor,  was  asked  (2821 
[1886])  his  opinion  upon  making  any  general  scheme  compulsory. 
He  replied  that  he  thought  it  should  be  compulsory,  "  because  I  find 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  will  never  avail  themselves  of  any 
of  the  methods  open  now  to  provide  against  these  emergencies,  but  so 
soon  as  they  become  ill  they  readily  fall  upon  their  fellow- workmen 
for  help  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions." 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Edward  Walter,  the  founder  and  present 
commander  of  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  sixteen  hundred  strong, 
was  given  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  Canon  Blaekley's  complete 
scheme;  and  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Edward  has  established  in  his  corps  a  system  of  compulsory 
provident  insurance  (1773,  Ac.  [1886]),  which  is  exceedingly  beneficial 
to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  men. 

Mr.  John  Aird,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Aird,  who  employ 
at  times  from  12,000  to  14,000  men  (300  [1887]),  described 
(815,  &c.  [1887])  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  sick  and 
accident  fund  (gee  Appendix  No.  6  [1887]).  "We  created  that 
fund,  and  from  that  time  have  deducted  from  every  man  2d,  per 
week,  and  from  every  boy  Id.  per  week ;  and  although  that  has  been 
going  on  for  all  this  period  (six  or  seven  years),  I  do  not  remember 
any  single  case  of  complaint  of  such  deduction  being  made."  He 
states,  in  reply  to  Q.  514  [1887]  :  "  I  do  not  think  the  people  would 
look  upon  it  (a  compulsory  contribution)  as  compulsion ;  I  think  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  safeguard." 

On  the  other   hand,  your  Committee  received  a  considerable 
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amount  of  eyidence,  from  various  sources,  adverse  to  Canon  Blackley*8 
proposals,  namely,  &om  the  official  point  of  view,  chiefly  on  administra- 
tive grounds ;  from  the  actuarial  point  of  view,  chiefly  upon  grounds 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  proposed  initial  siun  for  securing  the 
required  henefits;  and  from  what  may  he  called,  without  any  sort 
of  unfavourable  reflection,  the  point  of  view  of  vested  interests, 
namely,  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  affiKated  orders  of  friendly 
societies,  who  aver  that  to  give  the  whole  nation,  by  compulsory 
insurance,  an  independent  provision  against  pauperism  in  sickness 
and  old  age,  would  limit  the  growth,  in  numbers,  of  their  own 
voluntary  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  important  objections  to  the  scheme,  and  one 
which  has  been  frequently  urged,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, the  argument  that  in  the  proposed  national  assurance  society 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  preventing  malingering,  and  in 
keeping  down  the  amount  of  sick  pay  that  would  have  to  be  provided. 
This  objection  seriously  affects  all  that  part  of  the  scheme  which 
refers  to  the  payment  of  benefit  in  sickness. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  many  of  the  poorest  class  would  be 
unable  to  provide  £10  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  without  great 
difficulty  ;  that  many  of  those  among  them  who  might  be  able  would 
be  unwilling ;  and  that  the  collection  of  the  money  from  those  whose 
work  was  fitful  and  uncertain  would  be  almost  impossible.  Among 
the  poorest  class  so  many  exceptions  would  have  to  be  made  in  case 
of  both  women  and  men  tbat  the  scheme  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
fail  to  benefit  many  of  those  who  at  present  add  very  largely  to  the 
pauperism  of  the  country.  It  would  not  assist  those  who  are  out  of 
work,  or  compel  those  who  are  idle  and  dissolute  to  go  to  work.  And 
yet  absence  of  employment  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  idle  to  work  under  any  circumstances,  are  two 
of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  poverty.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  the  very  large  proportion  of  paupers  who  are  under  18  years 
of  age  would  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  scheme. 

The  proposal  that  only  waee-eamers  should  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  scheme  creates  a  distinction  which  your  Committee  fear  would 
be  quite  unworkable.  Many  poor  persons  who  are  not  wage-earners 
would  be  excluded,  and  many  wage-earners  who  are  perfectiy  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  would  be  admitted  to  the  proposed  benefits. 

The  upper  and  middle  classes,  none  of  whom  would  ever  enjoy  the 
benefits  unless  they  fell  to  the  level  of  wage-earners,  would,  your 
Committee  think,  strongly  protest  against  this  form  of  compulsory 
charity  (a  compulsory  tax  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  existing 
poor  rate),  part  of  which  would  be  enjoyed  by  many  wa^eamers  who 
are  quite  able  to  look  after  themselves.  This  scheme  is  not  one  for 
enabling  working  people  to  be  insured  with  their  own  money  alone, 
but  is  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  enforced  contributions  of 
those  members  of  the  community  that  are  not  wage-eamers,  some  of 
whom  could  ill  afford  such  contributions,  and  would  receive  no  benefit 
from  them. 

Your  Commititee  think  that  the  proposal  for  compulsion,  which  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  scheme,  is  a  proposal  which  is  open  to  very 
strong  objections.  While  the  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  have  the  most  benevolent  objects  in  view. 
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and  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  remove  pauperism,  they  have 
grave  doubts  whether  these  objects  would  be  obtained  by  the  com- 
pulsory methods  proposed.  They  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  working  classes  would  prefer  to  provide  their  own  insurance  in 
their  own  way,  rather  than  be  parties  to  any  compulsory  scheme. 
Anything  which  tended  to  undermine  the  self-taught  habits  of  thrift 
and  self-help  which  prevail  among  the  working  classes  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  or  to  lead  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  to  rely  for 
support  upon  a  national  insurance  society,  practically  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  might  be  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences.  There  is 
no  proof  that  this  scheme,  according  to  which  the  employer  would 
hand  over  a  large  part  of  the  insurance-money  without  any  personal 
efiEort  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earner,  would  teach  habits  of  thrift. 
It  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  might 
lessen  the  feeling  of  responsibility  which  is  shared  by  a  constantly- 
increasing  number  of  the  working  classes  of  providing  their  insurance 
for  themselves.  It  might  seriously  impair  that  education  in  thrift 
and  training  in  business  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
building  up  and  management  of  their  own  associations  for  seli-help 
by  the  working  classes,  the  value  of  which  to  the  nation  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate. 

An  objection  which  your  Committee  think  weighty  enough  to 
notice  is  that  advanced  by  a  representative  of  the  Post  Office  (Gardin, 
1581  et  seq.f  1649  [1385]),  who,  though  personally  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  of  national  insurance  (1579),  foresees  difficulty  in  the  Post 
Office  being  made  the  means  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
fund.  This  objection,  even  if  maintained  (and  it  appears  to  be  one 
that  presents  itself  against  every  successive  proposal  for  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  Post  Office  machinery),  does  not  appear  to  be  one  fatal 
to  Canon  Blackley's  scheme,  supposing  it  to  be  approved  of  in  other 
respects,  and  it  might  probably  oe  met  by  an  alteration  in  detail  of 
the  proposed  system. 

Another  serious  difficulty  which  presents  itself  against  the  adoption 
of  Canon  Blackley's  scheme  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  actuarial 
opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  contribution  (£10  at  the 
age  of  21)  to  secure  the  proposed  benefits,  especially  as  the  tendency 
of  the  evidence  was  against  the  possibility  of  calculating  for  a  rate  of 
interest  on  accumulations  higher  than  3  per-cent.  No  actuary  was 
found  to  certify  that  £10,  prepaid  at  21  and  invested  at  3  per-cent, 
would  suffice  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

To  this  Canon  Blackley  replies  that,  although  he  named  £10  as 
the  probably  adequate  sum,  he  has  never  stated  that  it  was  the  exact 
sum  required,  subject  to  no  modifications  by  inquiry  or  experience ; 
and  that  he  has  always  associated  such  probable  sum  with  a  higher 
rate  of  accimiulative  interest.  The  actuary  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  having  stated  (941  [1885])  that  the  benefits  proposed  by 
Canon  Blackley  would  cost  (according  to  the  experience  of  his 
society  at  a  3  per-cent  accumulation)  £18,  the  Beverend  Canon  has 
submitted  that  the  same  benefits  would  be  reduced  in  cost  as  follows, 
according  to  the  rate  of  interest  realized : — 

£  «.    d. 

Invested  at  3i  per-cent  to  .        .        .        •        15  18    9 

„         Si        „  ....        14,    3    4 

„         3f        , 12  17    7 

»         4         , 11    3  m 
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Your  Committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  embark  on  a  scheme  of  such  magnitude  on  the  estimate 
of  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3  per-oent;  accordingly, 
if  the  initial  payment  of  £10  is  to  be  held  adequate,  it  would  be  in 
prospect  of  the  fund  being  largely  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
those  classes  who,  not  being  wage-earners,  would  be  debarred  from 
claiming  the  benefits  of  insurance.  Undoubtedly,  these  would  amount 
to  a  very  large  figure,  and  would  very  materially  reduce  the  initial 
payment  required,  but  to  what  extent  your  Conmiittee  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  even  approximately. 

Mr.  Ralph  Hardy,  an  experienced  actuary,  being  asked  (1940 
[1886])  whether  he  considered  the  prepayment  of  £10  sufficient  to 
cover  the  demand  on  the  fund,  replied :  "  Not  according  to  any  basis 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  imless  it  could  be  shown  satisfactorily 
that  the  number  of  abstentions  from  claims  of  those  who  became 
ineligible  under  the  scheme  would  be  such  as  to  make  the  balance  a 
sufficient  payment."  Your  Committee  were  much  assisted  in  arriving 
at  this  opinion  by  the  evidence  given,  and  documents  submitted,  by 
Mr.  Sutton  (App.  2,  page  14^  [1885]). 

An  idea  appears  to  prevail  that  if  national  compulsory  insurance 
were  established  it  would  cause  the  present  poor  laws  to  cease* 
That  is  not  part  of  the  proposal.  The  poor  laws  would  remain,  and 
it  is  contended  that  the  population,  as  they  grew  into  national  con- 
tributors, would  also  grow  out  of  reUance  on  the  poor  laws,  and  thus 
cause  poor  rates  gradually  to  disappear. 

Frtekdly  Societies. 

The  admirable  motives,  labours,  and  results  which  form  the  history 
of  the  higher  order  of  friendly  societies  naturally  have  caused  your 
Committee  to  treat  with  great  respect  the  strong  objections  brought 
against  the  scheme  by  the  representatives  of  the  affiliated  orders. 

These  objections  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  apprehension  lest 
the  operation  of  compulsory  national  insurance  should  interfere  in  the 
numerical  increase  of  their  own  organization.  So  keenlv  apprehensive 
are  some  of  the  officials  of  these  societies  of  this  effect,  that  Mr. 
Reuben  Watson,  actuary  to  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows, 
did  not  hesitate  to  reply  to  Q,  909  [1885],  "  If  you  could  devise  some 
scheme  which  would  be  for  the  weBare  of  all  classes  in  this  country, 
but  which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  friendly  societies,  you  would 
not  object  to  it  on  that  ground"?  A.  ''Well,  I  think  I  should 
object  to  it.  I  consider  that  friendly  societies  have  voluntarily 
done  a  very  great  deal  of  good  in  this  country,  and  I  think  that  they 
dught  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  establishment  of  any  system 
which  would  be  injurious  to  them.'* 

No  conclusive  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  establishment 
of  a  compulsory  society  on  a  na^onal  basis  could  endanger  the  funds 
or  affect  the  soundness  of  any  existing  voluntary  society  conducted 
on  a  sound  principle. 

Little  adverse  evidence  was  tendered  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
friendly  societies,  except  the  affiliated  orders. 

Your  Committee,  while  deferring  much  for  the  present  to  the 
opposition  of  the  affili&ted'ordeY*s,  atid  acknowledging  the  energy  and 
skill  with  which  their  organization  is  conducted,  their  laudable  efforts 
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to  improve  their  financial  position,  and  the  degree  of  advantage  to 
the  classes  from  which  their  benefit  members  are  drawn,  do  most 
eamestlj  desire  to  see  further  exertions  made  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  investments  of  their  contributors. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  nimiber  of  friendly  societies 
show  a  deficiency  in  valuation. 

It  must,  however,  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows  (and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  and  some  other  societies)  has  made  most  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  collect  trustworthy  information  for  its  guidance,  and  has 
framed  graduated  rates  of  contribution  adequate  to  the  benefits 
promised,  which  are  in  force  in  nearly  all  its  lodges.  There  still 
remain,  however,  the  bad  bargains  made  with  old  members,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  in  a  very  great  measure,  that  many  lodges  still  show 
deficiencies  on  valuation.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  have,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  one-half  of  their  number,  succeeded  in  attaining  actuarial 
solvency  entirely  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  and  as  regards  the 
remainder,  many  of  them  are  slowly  but  surely  tending  towards  the 
same  goal. 

It  is  evident  to  your  Committee,  iu  spite  of  their  acknowledgpnent 
of  the  increasing  good  work  done  by  well-managed  friendly  societies, 
and  of  all  the  recently  provided  national  aids  to  thrift,  that  their 
tendency  is,  while  aiding  the  thrift  of  the  thrifty,  in  no  way  to 
discourage  or  put  an  end  to  the  waste  of  the  improvident. 

The  Poob  Laws. 

On  the  Ist  March  1886  (Lloyd,  186  [1886])  circulars  were  sent 
by  the  Council  of  the  National  Provident  League  to  all  the  Boards 
01  Guardians  in  England  to  the  number  of  649,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  to  about  90  of  the  largest  Parochial  Boards  in  Scotland, 
requesting  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  proposal  for  compulsory 
national  provident  insurance.  By  the  6th  May  following  86 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  scheme  had  been  received,  and  not  one 
unfavourable. 

The  Barony  (Glasgow)  Parochial  Board,  representing  the  largest 
parish  in  Scotland,  with  264,000  inhabitants,  accompanied  their 
resolution  with  an  intimation  that  three  of  their  officials,  including 
the  chairman,  were  ready  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 
The  chairman  and  inspector  afterwards  appeared  before  your  Com- 
mittee (233  et  seq.  [1886]). 

Compulsory  Insurance  ts  Germany. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
recent  legislation  in  the  German  Empire,  by  which,  one  after  the 
other,  various  industries  have  been  progressively  brought  under 
compulsory  insurance. 

Dr.  F.  Aschrott,  holding  an  office  equivalent  to  an  assistant- 
judge  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  and  who  was  commissioned  to 
visit  this  country  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  poor  law  here, 
gave  minute  and  valuable  evidence  (1690  et  seq,  [1885])  as  to  the 
establishment,  growth,  and  popularity  of  compulsory  insurance  in 
Germany. 
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The  principal  difference  between  the  system  at  work  in  Oermany 
and  that  proposed  by  Canon  Blackley  appears  to  be  fourfold : 

1st.  At  present,  at  all  events,  compulsion  is  confined  to  the 
industrial  classes,  and,  further,  among  them,  to  certain  trades  or 
occupations,  although,  eventually,  it  is  intended  to  include  them  all. 
Thus  the  fact  that  every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
fund  has  its  advantage  over  a  system  in  which  a  large  number  of 
contributors,  including  not  only  the  landed  and  wealthy  commercial 
classes,  but  the  small  traders  and  farmers,  are  debarred  from  sharing 
in  the  direct  benefits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objection  may 
be  urged  that  compulsion,  applied  to  working  men  only,  may  be  held 
to  be  invidious. 

2nd.  Payments  to  the  fund  are  not  made  in  an  initial  lump  sum, 
but  by  weekly  and  lifelong  deductions  from  wages.  In  this  respect 
your  Committee  think  that  the  German  system  shows  an  inferiority 
to  Canon  Blackley's  proposal,  inasmuch  as  prepayment  enables  a 
much  smaller  total  payment  to  suffice  as  insurance,  and,  once  got 
over,  the  workman  is  left  free  to  dispose  of  his  savings  in  whatever 
prudential  investment  he  may  select. 

3rd.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  G-erman  system  for  super- 
annuation :  the  insurance  is  solely  against  accident  or  sickness,  and 
thus  what  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  the  most  desirable  part 
of  any  scheme  for  national  provident  insurance  is  unprovided  for. 

4th.  A  choice  is  lefb  to  the  insurer  of  three  different  clubs : 

(a)  The  Betriehes  Kranken  Casse,  or  Factory  Club, 
restricted  to  any  factory  or  workshop  employing  not  less  than 
50  men ; 

(b)  The  Orts  Kranken  Casse,  or  Local  Club,  restricted  to 
the  members  of  any  separate  trade  in  any  town  or  district ; 

And  (c)  the  Qemeinde  Kranken  Oagge^  or  Parochial  Club, 
insurance  in  which  is  compulsory  upon  any  workman  who  has 
not  joined  either  of  the  other  institutions.  It  is  somewhat 
as  if,  supposing  compulsory  insurance  to  be  the  law  in  this 
country,  the  Legislature  were  to  provide  that  every  working 
man  who  was  not  a  member  of  an  approved  friendly  society 
should  subscribe  to  a  fund  managed  by  the  parochial 
authority. 

Dr.  Aschrott's  evidence  was  clear  (1716  et  seq.  [1885])  as  to  the 
favour  with  which  this  legislation  has  been  received  by  the  people, 
and  the  preference  shown  for  the  factory  and  local  clubs  over  the 

Eirochial  club,  although  the  rate  of  contribution  to  the  two  former  is 

'  ;^her  than  to  the  latter. 
On  the  all-important  question  of  malingering,  he  replied  with 
confidence  (1715  [1885]),  and  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
deferring  of  sick  pay  until  after  three  days'  sickness,  and  the  large 
share  confided  to  the  workmen  in  the  management  and  administration 
of  the  fund,  were  practically  sufficient  ss^eguards  against  any  but 
exceptional  imposture. 

The  actuarial  and  administrative  difficulties  in  the  way  of  universal 
insurance  against  sickness  and  accident  are  sufficient  to  prevent  your 
Committee  from  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  scheme 
of  that  nature ;  but  they  desire  to  urge  on  the  Legislature  the  duty 
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of  encouraging  and  regulating  the  efforts  of  those,  whether  friendly 
societies  or  private  employers  of  labour,  who  are  at  present  endeavour- 
ing  to  facilitate  provident  insurance  by  working  men ;  and,  further, 
of  watching  with  a  careful  eye  the  development  of  compulsory 
industrial  assurance  in  Germany,  and  of  special  enquiry  from  time  to 
time  into  the  success  of  its  administration,  and  its  effect  on  the 
working  classes  in  that  country. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Legislature,  which  has  made  education  compulsory,  should  cause 
instruction  in  sound  principles  of  thrift  and  insurance  to  form  part 
of  that  education.  An  elementary  text-book  in  the  principles  of 
provident  insurance,  such  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton  (1628 
[1885]),  and  in  Mr.  H.  S.  Tremenheere's  paper  (Appendix  I.  [1887], 
Section  10),  might  be  comprised  in  a  few  pages,  and  if  introduced  by 
the  Education  Department  into  the  routine  of  elementary  schools, 
prove  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  population, 
and  ultimately,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  sap  the  evils  of 
improvidence  and  imprudent  investment  to  which  so  many  miseries 
have  been  ascribed  in  the  evidence  before  your  Committee. 

The  present  system  of  registration  of  friendly  societies  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory.  Societies  are  allowed  to  register  without  any 
requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Registrar  that  their  scales  of  contribu- 
tion are  adequate  for  the  benefits  promised.  Your  Committee  would 
suggest  that  when  the  actuarial  tables  which  are  beins  prepared  in 
the  Registrar's  ofi&ce  are  complete,  a  minimum  contribution  for  a 
given  benefit  should  be  fixed  when  the  constitution  of  the  society  will 
admit  of  this,  and  no  society  in  futuro  should  be  registered  with  less 
than  that  minimum,  and  that  it  be  provided  by  the  rules  that  the 
contribution  be  raised,  or  the  benefit  reduced  after  valuation,  if 
necessary,  on  pain  of  suspension  of  registry.  Your  Committee  are 
aware  that  such  a  plan  would  be  accompanied  with  considerable 
difficulties,  but  they  believe  these  difficulties  could  be  surmounted* 

Were  this  plan  carried  out,  and  greater  powers  given  to  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  than  it  at  present  possesses  in 
connection  with  the  registration  of  societies'  rules,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  securing  an  efficient  audit,  the  proper  investment  of  funds,  and 
the  protection  of  benefit  funds  from  any  inroads  upon  them  for 
management  expenses,  it  is  believed  that  registration  would  be  of  far 
greater  value  to  the  members  of  these  societies  than  under  the  present 
arrangements.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  facilities  for  the  prosecu- 
tion by  a  public  authority  of  societies  or  officials,  especially  when 
fraudulent  practices  have  taken  place,  should  be  enlarged.  Your 
Committee  think  that  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  might  lead  to 
very  useful  results. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  all  persons  hereafter  appointed 
to  the  service  of  the  Crown,  whether  civil  or  military,  whose  service 
at  present  counts  towards  pension,  should  contribute  towards  that 
pension  by  a  pereentage  deducted  from  salaries  or  pay.  The  steady 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  Pension  List  points  to  a  proximate  revision 
of  the  entire  policy  of  burdening  the  public  with  the  provision  of 
pensions ;  the  enterprise  of  private  individuals  and  firms  (such  as  has 
been  witnessed  to  by  Sir  Edward  Walter  and  Mr.  Aird)  indicate  the 
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advantage  of  self-help  as  a  condition  of  employment  (which  it  might 
he  proper  to  supplement  with  State-help)  ;  and  your  Committee 
recommend  that  not  only  in  service,  coimting  under  the  present 
system  towards  pension,  but  also  in  the  police  and  other  unpensioned 
branches  of  the  public  service,  contribulion  to  a  pension  fund  should 
be  made  obligatory. 

The  financial  objections  to  be  urged  against  Canon  Blackley's 
proposals  for  national  insurance  do  not  press  with  such  force  against 
the  deferred  annuity  part  as  against  the  sick-pay  part  of  his  scheme. 
As  regards  the  principle  of  compulsion,  there  would  possibly  be  quite 
as  strong  objections  raised  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  sick  pay. 
But,  bearing  in  mind  that  deferred  annuities  can  be  purchased  early  in 
life  for  comparatively  small  amounts,  it  would  appear  to  be  eminently 
desirable  to  give  every  reasonable  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
young  persons  to  pui-chase  those  annuities ;  thus,  at  all  events,  securing 
to  them  provision  for  their  wants  when  past  the  age  for  labour.  It 
was  pointed  out  in  evidence  (1840,  1847  [1885]),  that  the  present 
Government  system  of  deferred  annuities  is  capable  of  very  consider- 
able improvement,  and  in  this  direction  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  much  good  might  be  done. 

Another  great  objection  from  which  this  part  of  the  proposal  is 
entirely  free,  is  that  of  interference  or  competition  with  any  existing 
organizations  whatever.  No  voluntary  organization,  even  if  providing 
the  method,  can  attract  the  membership  to  such  a  fund. 

Thus,  although  the  Manchester  Unity  possesses  calculated  rates 
of  payment,  and  actually  has  established  a  paid-up  superannuation, 
one  of  its  directors,  Mr.  Holmes,  stated  (767  [1885]),  that  two  years 
after  its  establishment  only  four  members  out  of  600,000  had  joined  it. 

The  provision  of  a  pension,  superannuation,  or  annuity,  was  most 
strongly  urged  by  several  witnesses,  and,  in  fact,  apart  from  general 
objections  to  compulsion,  which  were  little  pressed  throughout,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  objections  brought  against  Canon  Blackley's 
proposals  were  directed  against  the  sick-pay  portion  of  the  scheme, 
and  not  against  the  provision  of  pensions. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  disposed  to  wait  for  the  further 
development  of  public  opinion,  which  they  believe  would  ensue  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  contained  above,  before  advising 
the  adoption  of  a  general  obligatory  system  of  superannuated  pay. 

Your  Committee,  although  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
Canon  Blackley^s  scheme,  feel  that  they  cannot  conclude  their  Keport 
without  recording  their  sense  of  the  disinterested  patience  and  energy 
with  which  he  has  laboured  to  remove  the  causes  which  tend  to  drive 
the  poor  into  the  workhouse.  He  has  brought  to  light  an  immense 
deal  of  information  on  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  large  masses  of  the  population,  information  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  in  any  future  legislation  which  may  be 
undertaken,  and  his  proposals,  though  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee they  appear  objectionable  in  some  respects,  and  impracticable 
in  others,  contain  more  valuable  suggestions,  and  seem  to  be  based  on 
m6re  extended  knowledge,  than  any  of  the  other  schemes  which  have 
been  brought  under  their  attention. 

2  August  1SS7. 
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